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PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


This  book  is  chiefly  therapeutical  in  its  scope,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  rational  guide  to  the  student 
and  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  At  the  same  time  the  Materia  Medica 
has  not  been  sacrificed.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  by  the  adoption 
of  a  natural  and  concise  arrangement,  which  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be 
quickly  appreciated  and  easily  remembered.  The 
author  attaches  importance  to  the  plan  which  he 
has  adopted  in  the  description  of  the  Special  Thera- 
peutics, and  which  consists  in  systematically  tracing 
the  physiological  action  and  uses  of  the  diflferent 
drugs  in  theii-  passage  through  the  body,  from  their 
first  contact  with  it  locally  until  they  are  eliminated 
in  the  secretions.  In  the  part  of  the  Manual 
devoted  to  General  Therapeutics  he  has  further  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  arrangement,  by  discussing 
the  actions  and  uses  of  remedies,  not  under  the 
headings  of  artificial  groups,  but  of  the  physiological 
systems  of  the  body  (digestion,  respiration,  etc.),  so 
as  to  conduct  the  student  from  facts  with  which  he 
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is  familiar  to  the  great  principles  of  treatment.  In 
using  the  book  the  first  year's  student  is  recom- 
mended to  confine  his  attention  to  the  Materia 
Medica  proper;  and  under  the  action  and  uses  of 
the  drugs,  to  read  only  the  words  printed  in  thick 
type. 

The  author  gi-atefully  acknowledges  the  valuable 
assistance  which  he  has  received  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work  from  his  friends  Dr.  Quain,  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Roberts ;  from  his 
brother,  Dr.  William  Bruce  of  Dingwall ;  from  Mr. 
Woodhouse  Braine,  who  kindly  sketched  the  section 
on  the  use  of  anaesthetics ;  and  from  his  friend  and 
former  class-assistant,  Mr.  A.  C.  N.  Goldney,  who 
has  relieved  him  of  much  labour  by  superintending 
the  pharmaceutical  portions,  drawing  up  lists,  and 
compiling  the  index. 

The  many  standard  treatises  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  this  and  othei'  countries  have 
been  freely  consulted,  especially  Nothnagel  and  Ross- 
bach's  "  Arztneimittellehre,"  Husemann's  "Arztnei- 
mittellehre,"  the  works  of  Wood  and  Bartholow,  and 
the  useful  volumes  of  Squire  and  Martindale. 


PEEFAOE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  Edition,  occasion 
has  been  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the 
new  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  subject  it  to  thorough 
revision,  and  to  bring  the  account  of  the  action  and 
uses  of  the  Materia  Medica  up  to  the  level  of  our 
latest  knowledge.  A  change  of  some  importance, 
which  the  Author  believes  will  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
provement, is  the  introduction  of  considerably  greater 
detail  respecting  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
relations  of  the  individual  drugs.  In  consequence  of 
these  alterations  and  additions  the  work  has  been 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  more  than  thirty  pages. 

The  Author  has  again  to  thank  many  friends  for 
invaluable  advice  and  assistance.  To  Mr.  Goldney  he 
is  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  the  unceasing 
labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  production  of 
the  work  from  first  to  last,  especially  in  adapting  the 
preparations  to  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Rennie  and  Mr.  John  P.  Harold  have  also  read  the 
proof  sheets  with  tlie  closest  care  and  attention. 
Lastly,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  many  critics  who  liave  either  publicly  or 
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privately  communicated  to  him  their  opinion  of 
former  Editions  of  this  work,  and  who  have  been 
pleased  to  regard  with  favour  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  it  to  render  Pharmacology  and  Thera- 
peutics not  only  intelligible  and  rational,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  more  agi-eeable  subject  of  study  to  the 
pupils  and  practitioners  of  Medicine. 

April,  1886. 
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Materia  Medioa  and 
Theeapeutios. 


INTRODUCTIOK 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  relate  to  the 
use  of  di'ugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  place 
which  these  subjects  occupy  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
lies,  therefore,  between  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy, 
and  Physiology  on  the  one  hand,  and  Medicine  and 
Surgery  on  the  other  hand ;  whilst  they  stand  side  by 
side  with  Pathology,  the  other  stepping-stone  from 
the  more  purely  scientific  to  the  more  strictly  practical 
portions  of  professional  education.  The  student  will 
now  be  able  to  turn  to  account  his  acquaintance  with 
Chemistry  and  Biology,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
these  sciences  are  the  true  foundations  of  all  profes- 
sional knowledge ;  and  when  he  has  reached  the  end 
of  the  volume  he  may  anticipate  with  some  confidence 
a  personal  introduction  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Let  us  consider  what  subjects  are  comprised  under 
the  title,  "  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics." 

Materia  medica. — This  term  is  applied  to  the 
materials  or  substances  used  in  medicine,  their  names, 
sources,  physical  characters,  and  chemical  properties, 
the  preparations  made  from  them,  and  the  doses  in 
which  they  may  be  given. 

Therapeutics  relates  to  the  treatment  of  disease, 
the  word  signifying  healing,  from  depa-nevw^  I  attend, 
heal,  or  treat.  It  includes,  therefore,  all  that  relates 
B— 8 
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to  the  science  and  art  of  healing,  not  merely  by  the 
application  of  the  materia  medica  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  but  by  the  use  of  remedial  measures  of  every 
kind,  including  diet,  climate,  baths,  clothing,  nursing, 
and  the  numerous  other  means  which  may  be  com- 
bined to  restore  health,  not  the  least  important  being 
surgical  treatment,  or  surgical  therapeutics.  This 
definition  is  manifestly  far  too  comprehensive  for 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  concerned  only  with 
medicinal  therapeutics,  i.e.  the  uses  of  the  materia 
medica.  When  this  subject  is  discussed  under  the 
head  of  each  article  of  the  materia  medica,  as  it  comes 
before  us  in  natural  order,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  special  therapeutics  of  that  article.  Materia 
medica  and  special  therapeutics  will  constitute  the 
first  part  of  the  work. 

When  the  numerous  and  complex  facts  of  speci;d 
therapeutics  are  collected  and  examined,  certain  great 
principles  may  be  drawn  from  them,  unfortunately 
still  very  far  from  being  perfect,  but  sufiicient  to  fur- 
nish the  ground-work  for  a  science  of  general  thera- 
peutics. This  portion  of  our  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  concluding  part  of  the  work. 

Certain  other  terms,  variously  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding, must  here  be  defined. 

Pharmacodynamics  (<papijaKoy,  a  drug,  that  is, 
either  a  medicine  or  a  poison,  and  Ivi'afjiiQ,  power)  is 
a  convenient  name  for  that  part  of  our  subject  which 
relates  to  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  healthy  indi- 
vidual, or,  in  other  words,  the  physiological  action  of 
drugs.  In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the  term  "  action  " 
will  simply  be  used  to  express  the  same  meaning. 

Pharmacology  {(papnUKoy,  a  drug,  and  Xoyoc, 
a  discourse)  is  a  term  which  has  been  employed 
in  two  senses.  With  the  older  writers  in  this 
country  it  is  the  science  that  relates  to  the  chemical 
and  physiological  properties  of  drugs,  their  selection 
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and  preparation,  the  extraction  of  their  active  prin- 
ciples, and  the  combination  of  these  with  others. 
More  recently  the  word  Pharmacology  has  come  to  be 
used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  to  include  the  whole  subject 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  for  which  it  is  a 
short  and  convenient  term. 

Pharmacy  (0ap/.iaKeurtK:j7)  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  art  which  corresponds  with  the  science  of  pharma- 
cology, the  art  of  making  the  preparations  indicated 
or  ordered  by  the  pharmacologist,  and  of  dispensing 
the  combinations  prescribed  by  the  therapeutist.  In 
such  a  work  as  the  present,  the  details  of  pharmacy 
must  be  mainly  omitted.  They  have  to  be  learned 
practically  in  the  dispensary  or  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tory, Jiot  Vjy  rote  from  a  book. 

The  Pliariiiacopaeiii. — The  number  of  drugs 
used  from  time  immemorial  is  enormous,  and  compara- 
tively few  are  now  believed  to  be  really  useful,  To 
separate  the  valuable  materice  medicce  from  those  sup- 
posed to  be  worthless,  books  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  governments  or  medical  authori- 
ties of  different  comitries,  which  furnish  an  authorita- 
tive list  of  the  drugs  generally  recognised  and  used  by 
the  profession,  and  the  preparations  made  from  them, 
which  have  thus  become  official  or  officinal  These 
books  are  known  as  pharmacopceias  {^dpfjuaKov,  a 
drug,  and  iroiew,  I  make).  In  this  country  we  have 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  provides  us  with  a 
tolerably  accurate  list  of  the  drugs  and  preparations 
in  use  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  But  as  pharma- 
cology is  a  rapidly-advancing  science,  especially  from 
the  direction  of  chemistry  and  pharmacodynamics,  and 
as  opinion  is  very  unsettled  on  the  subject  of  thera- 
peutics, the  pharmacopoeias  of  different  countries  differ 
gi'eatly  ;  and  the  pharmacopoeia  of  any  given  country 
nerther  is  accepted  at  the  time  of  its  publication  as 
perfect  m  itself  and  to  be  followed  as  an  article  of 
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faith,  nor  remains  a  correct  representation  of  profes- 
sional opinion  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It  is, 
however,  an  invaluable  medium  of  communication 
between  the  pliysician  and  the  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
whom  it  furnishes  with  formulae  for  a  great  variety 
of  preparations  of  definite  composition,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  respecting  drugs  which 
is  necessary  in  combining  these,  or  in  devising  fresh 
preparations. 

Plan  of  the  Materia  Medica. — In  the  Pharma- 
copoeia the  materise  medicae  and  their  preparations 
are  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, but  in  a  systematic  treatise  they  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  natural  order. 

The  following  plan  will  be  adopted  in  these 
pages  : 

Paut  I. — The  Inoiiganic  Materia  Medica. 
Group  1.  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 
„      2.  The  Metals. 
„     3.  The  Non-metallic  Elements, 
„      4.  Acids. 
„      5.  Water. 

„     6.  The  Carbon  Compoimds. 

Part  H. — The  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Oroup  1.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
„     2.  The  Animal  Kingdom. 

Each  article  will  be  discussed  under  several  distinct 
and  definite  headings,  which  are  as  follows :  The 
names  of  the  drug,  in  Latin  and  in  English,  its  chemical 
formula,  if  any,  and  the  definition  of  its  nature ;  its 
source ;  its  characters ;  its  composition ;  its  doses  ; 
and  the  prejjarations  made  from  it. 

A  genera]  reference  must  here  be  made  to  each  of 
these  headings. 

Names,  nature,  and  sources  of  drugs. — These 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  above  plan  in  the  case 
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of  the  inorganic  materia  medica.  It  includes  many 
of  the  chemical  elements,  and  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pounds of  the  same. 

Vegetable  drugs  are  derived  from  entire  plants, 
including  fungi  and  lichens,  stems  (woods),  green  tops 
and  twigs,  roots  and  rhizomes,  barks,  leaves,  buds, 
flowers,  parts  of  flowers  and  flowering  tops,  fruits  and 
seeds  ;  and  various  vegetable  products,  including  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  resins,  oleo-resins,  balsams,  gums, 
gum-resins,  inspissated  juices  and  secretions.  The 
animal  materia  medica  includes  entire  animals,  portions 
of  animals,  and  products  yielded  either  during  life  or 
after  death. 

The  methods  for  obtaining  the  drugs  will  gene- 
rally be  given,  and  must  be  learned  by  the  student, 
who  should  repeat  for  himself  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
easier  processes.  Most  of  these  are  already  familiar  to 
him  in  chemistry,  such  as  solution,  filtration,  evapora- 
tion, crystallisation,  precipitation,  decantation,  subli- 
mation, distillation,  destructive  distillation,  digestion, 
and  washing.  A  few  specially  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cesses will,  however,  require  to  be  defined  : 

Pulverisation,  the  powdering  of  drugs,  is  done  on 
a  large  scale  in  powerful  drug-mills.  On  a  small  scale 
it  may  be  done  by  simple  trituration  (triturare,  to 
pound),  or  powdering  in  the  dry  state ;  by  levigation 
(levigare,  to  make  smooth  or  fine),  or  rubbing  down 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  fluid,  the  resulting  paste  being 
afterwards  dried;  or  by  mediate  pulverisation,  in 
which  some  very  hard  substance  or  medium  is  mixed 
with  the  drug,  in  order  to  break  up  its  substance 
thoroughly.  Powdered  drugs  necessarily  require 
sifting . 

Elutriation  (elutriare,  from  eluere,  to  wash  out) 
consists  in  difiiising  an  insoluble  powder  in  water, 
allowing  only  the  heavier  part  to  settle,  and  decanting 
the  fluid;  allowing  this  again  to  settle  for  a  longer 
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time,  so  as  to  deposit  a  second  or  finer  size  of  powder, 
and  again  decanting;  and  repeating  the  operation 
indefinitely  until  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness  has 
been  reached. 

Liodviation  (lix,  a  lye)  is  a  process  of  washing  an 
ash  or  crude  mixture  of  solids,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving out  the  constituents  in  the  form  of  a  lye,  or 
water  imju-egnated  with  salts,  as  described  under 
Iodine,  page  123. 

Maceration  and  Percolation  are  described  under 
Tincturce;  page  16. 

Characters. — This  part  of  the  description  must  be 
studied  practically.     The  characters  of  a  drag  are 

(1)  p%sicaZ  and  (2)  chemical.  (1)  In  learning  the 
physical  characters,  the  student  uses  the  Manual  as 
his  guide,  and  carefully  examines  specimens  of  drugs, 
noting,  with  respect  to  each  article,  its  general  appear- 
ance, whether  liquid,  solid,  crystalline,  etc. ;  its  colour, 
its  weight,  its  smell,  and  its  taste  (if  non-poisonous). 

(2)  If  convenient,  his  examination  of  the  drug  should 
follow  the  pharmacopceial  account  farther,  and  include 
the  determination  of  its  chemical  characters,  i.e.  its 
pharmacetotical  chemistry,  including  its  reaction;  its 
solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  etc.  ;  and  the 
effects  of  heat  on  its  volatility,  fusibility,  etc.  The 
student  is  expected  to  know  the  oi'dinary  tests  for  the 
salts,  including  in  each  instance  (a)  the  tests  for  the 
metal,  (b)  the  tests  for  the  acid,  and  (c)  any  special 
test  there  may  be  for  the  compound.  In  the  case  of 
inorganic  salts,  such  as  Sulphate  of  Copper,  these  tests 
are  purely  matters  of  elementary  chemistry,  with 
which  the  student  of  materia  medica  is  already  fami- 
liar ;  and  in  this  work  they  will  therefore  be  given 
only  in  a  condensed  form  at  the  end  of  the  ac- 
count of  each  metallic  element  and  of  each  acid  respec- 
tively. The  important  reactions  characteristic  of  the 
organic  compounds,  such  as  Morphine  and  Strychnine, 
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will  be  stated  fully  under  each.  Other  important 
chemical  properties,  bearing  on  the  pharmaceutical 
applications  of  a  drug,  may  have  to  be  studied,  espe- 
cially its  incomjyatihility  with  other  drugs,  which 
prevents  their  combination  in  preparations. 

Along  with  the  chai'acters,  the  student  has,  in 
many  instances,  to  note  impurities,  and  the  methods 
of  distinguishing  substances  so  like  each  other  as  to 
be  very  readily  confounded. 

Impurities  may  be  the  result  of  the  imperfect 
selection,  preservation,  or  preparation  of  drugs,  includ- 
ing chemical  decomposition  of  every  kind  ;  or  of 
fraudulent  adulteration.  Similarity  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  accident,  but  may  give  rise  to  serious  error. 

The  tests  of  purity  applied  to  inorganic  drugs  are 
mainly  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  che- 
mistry ;  and  to  avoid  constant  repetition  the  most 
common  of  them  will  be  represented  here  once  for  all : 


Impuritij. 
rWater. 

Organic  matter. 
Sulphuric  acid. 


.  Impurities 
derived 
from  the 
sources  of 
the  drug,  or 
formed  in  S  Carbonic  acid 
tlie  process 


Hydrochloric 

acid. 
Phosphoric 
acid. 


of  manu- 
facture and 
imperfectly 
removed. 


Sulphurous 

acid. 
Nitric  acid. 


Lime. 


-Arsenic. 


Detected  by  : 
Bibulous  paper ;    dampness ; 

loss  of  -weight  by  heat. 
Blackening  on  heating. 
"White  precipitate  with 

BaClg. 

White  precipitate  with 

AgNOs. 
Yellow  precipitate  with 

AgNOg,  soluble  in  HNO3 

and  in  NH4HO. 
Precipitate  with  lime-water ; 

effervescence  with  acids. 
Zinc  and  HCl,  which  yield 

HoS. 

H2SO4  and  FeS04,  which  give 

a  brown  ring  between  the 

two  fluids. 
White  precipitate  with 

oxalate  of  ammonium,  or 

with  CO.3. 
Yellow  precipitate  with  HgS. 
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2.  Impurities 
derived 
from  the 
apparatus 
used. 

3.  Insufficient  1 
strength. 


Impurity. 

Metals,  es- 
pecially lead, 
iron,  and 
copper. 


4.  Fraudulent 
a  dultera - 
tions. 


f  Various  colour- 
ed earths. 
Cheap  salts. 
Starch. 
Sugar. 

Chalk. 


Detected  by  : 

Precipitates  with  (NH^joS,  or 
H2S  ;  and  special  tests. 

Volumetric  tests. 

Non-volatility ;  insolubility 

in  HNO3. 
'\'arious  tests. 
Blue  colour  with  iodine. 
Evaporation ;  quantitative 

test. 

Effervescence  with  acids. 


In  the  case  of  organic  drugs,  impurities  are  chiefly 
to  he  detected  by  careful  physical  examination  and 
special  quantitative  tests. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  the  inorganic 
drugs  is  expressed  by  their  name  and  formula.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  organic  drugs  are  frequently  highly 
complex,  the  chief  proximate  principles  being  the  fol- 
lowing: Fixed  oils,  volatile  oils,  resins,  oleo-resins,  gums, 
gum-resins,  balsams,  pectin,  alkaloids,  acids,  neutral  sub- 
stances, glucosides,  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  albuminous 
substances,  ferments,  colouring  matter,  salts,  and  extrac- 
tives. Some  of  these  demand  general  consideration  here. 
A  complete  list  of  each  will  be  found  on  page  420. 

Fixed  oils  are  extracted  by  expression  (if  possible, 
without  the  aid  of  heat)  from  the  seeds  or  fruits  of 
plants,  or  from  animal  tissues.  They  ai'e  compounds 
of  fatty  acids  (oleic  HjOigHggOo,  palmitic  II,G^qH^^Oo, 
and  steaiic  H,CjgH3502,  as  well  as  others  less  common) 
with  the  radical  glyceryl  C3H5.  With  caustic  alkalies 
or  metallic  oxides  they  form  soaps  ;  the  metal  com- 
bining with  the  acids,  and  displacing  the  glyceryl, 
which  is  hydrated,  and  becomes  glycerine  03X15(110)3. 

3NaH0  +  CsHgSCaHMOo  =  SNaCisHjaOj  -t-  C.,H,(H0)3. 
Hydrate  of      Oleate  of  Glyceryl     Oleate  of  Sodium   Hydrate  of  Gly- 
Sodium.         (Vegetable  Oil).         ^(Hard  Soap),    ccryl  (Glycerine). 
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Volatile  Oils  ;  Resins  ;  Oleo-resins  ;  _  Balsams. — 
Volatile  oils  are  obtained  mainly  by  distillation  from 
entire  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds.  Most  of  them 
are  colourless  when  pure,  and  highly  aromatic.  They 
are  of  very  different  composition.  The  simplest  consist 
of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  or  elceoptene,  generally  isomeric 
or  identical  with  terpene,  the  hydrocai'bon  of  oil  of 
turpentine  OipHjg  ;  and  of  an  oxydised  hydrocarbon, 
usually  a  solid  crystalline  body,  or  stearoptene,  like 
camphor  CioH^gO.  Mixed  with  these  in  many  in- 
stances are  various  resins,  fatty  and  other  acids, 
and  other  vegetable  constituents.  A  few  volatile  oils 
contain  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Volatile  oils  are  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water,  though  they  communicate 
their  odour  and  taste  to  it ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  Further  oxydation  converts  a 
portion  of  volatile  oils  into  resins  (solid,  brittle,  non- 
volatile bodies,  insoluble  in  water) ;  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  oleo-resins,  which  can  be  broken  up  into 
their  two  constituents  by  distillation.  Resins  or 
oleo-resins  yielding  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acids  are 
called  balsams. 

Gums  are  exudations  from  the  stems  of  plants. 
They  consist  of  two  rather  complex  cai-bohydrates, 
arabin  0^2^230^;^,  and  bassorin  C^gHgoOjQ,  which  play 
the  part  of  acid  radicals,  and  exist  in  gums  as  salts  of 
magnesium  and  potassium.  Arabin  is  soluble  in 
water  :  bassorin  is  not  soluble,  but  swells  into  a  gela- 
tinoid  mass  ;  the  whole  prodi;ct  being  called  a  mtccilage. 
Pectin,  vegetable  jelly,  C32H,,^QOog,4H20,  occurs  in  a 
few  medicinal  plants,  and,  like  the  mucilage  yielded 
by  several  others,  is  allied  to  gum.  Gum-resiTis  are 
natural  or  artificial  exudations  from  plants,  containing 
various  proportions  of  gums  and  resins,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  gums,  resins,  and  volatile  oils.  When 
finely  powdered,  and  rubbed  with  water,  gum-resins 
yield  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  fine  particles  of  the 
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undissolved  resin  are  held  in  suspension  by  tlie  muci- 
lage or  aqueous  solution  of  the  gum. 

A  Ikaloids  are  active  nitrogenous  principles  formed 
within  organic ,  bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
compound  ammonias.  They  resemble  alkalies  in 
turning  red  litmus-paper  blue,  and  form  salts  with 
acids.  As  a  rule,  they  are  crystalline  solids,  rarely 
liquids  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  being  intensely  bitter. 

Organic  acids  of  great  variety  exist  in  plants, 
combined  with  the  inorganic  bases,  such  as  potassium 
and  calcium,  with  alkaloids,  or  possibly  free. 

Neutral  substances  are  a  very  large  and  mixed 
group,  including:  The  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch, 
sugars,  gums,  etc.  ;  albuminous  bodies,  which  occa- 
sionally act  as  ferments  ;  a  few  bitter  principles ;  and 
many  of  the  ghicosides. 

Glucosides  are  chiefly  neutral  bodies,  capable  of 
being  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  or  ferments,  in 
the  presence  of  water,  into  glucose  and  a  second  sub- 
stance, which  is  different  in  each  instance. 

The  remaining  constituents  of  organic  drugs  do  not 
call  for  special  notice. 

Dose. — The  Pharmacopceia  suggests  the  limits 
within  which  the  different  substances  and  their  pre- 
parations may  be  safely  given  to  an  adult.  These 
must  be  carefully  learned.  The  principles  of  dosage 
will  be  presently  discussed. 

Preparations.— The  list  of  preparations  made 
from  the  drug,  with  the  princijial  ingredients,  strength, 
and  doses  of  each,  will  conclude  the  account  of  its 
})harmacy.  This  subject  demands  special  considera- 
tion here. 

Most  of  the  materise  medicJB  possess  such  charac- 
ters that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prei^are  them 
for  administration.  Thus,  if  we  take,  as  examples. 
Sulphur,  one  of  the  elements;  Colocyntliidis  Pulpa, 
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the  dried  pulp  of  a  fruit ;  J alapa,  a  tuber ;  and 
Cantharis,  a  dried  beetle ;  it  is  manifest  that  few  of 
these  can  be  brought  into  useful  contact  with  the  body 
in  their  native  form.  Preparations  must  be  made  from 
them,  and  for  several  reasons  we  must  have  a  variety 
of  fre-pa/rations.  First,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sub- 
stances are  very  various.  Secondly,  a  substance  may 
contain  several  active  principles,  soluble  in  different 
media,  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  extract 
together  or  separately.  Thirdly,  we  constantly  wish 
to  obtain  combinations  of  drugs,  so  as  to  increase, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  modify  the  action  of  each,  or  to 
obtain  combined  action.  Fourthly,  we  must  provide 
for  variety  of  administration  or  application,  externally 
or  internally,  to  act  on  a  part  or  to  enter  the  blood 
by  any  of  the  methods  of  exhibition  to  be  presently 
described ;  and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the 
tastes  and  fancies  of  patients  with  respect  to  pills, 
powders,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  following  are  the  different  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  British  Pharmacopcfiia.  A  complete  list 
of  each  kind  will  be  found  in  the  synoptical  tables  at 
the  end  of  Part  II. 

Aceta,  Vinegars,  are  extractive  solutions  in  acetic 
acid  (not  vinegar). 

Aquae,  Waters,  are  very  weak  simple  solutions  of 
volatile  oils  in  distilled  water,  obtained  by  distilling 
(1)  some  part  of  a  plant,  or  (2)  a  volatile  oil,  with 
water.  Aqua  Camphorse  is  a  solution  without  distil- 
lation. Aqua  Chloroformi  and  Aqua  Laurocerasi  are 
the  only  aquBe  not  made  from  an  oil. 

Cataplasmata,  Poultices,  are  familiar  external 
applications.  They  generally  contain  linseed  meal  as 
their  basis. 

Chartae,  Papers,  consist  of  cartridge  paper  coated 
with  an  active  compound  much  like  a  plaster. 
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Confectiones,  Confections,  conserves,  or  electuaries, 
aresoft,  pasty-lookingpreparations,  in  which  drugs,  gene- 
rally dry,  are  incorporated  with  syrup,  sugar,  or  honey. 

Decocta,  Decoctions,  are  made  by  boiling  vegetable 
substances  in  water  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
straining  with  the  addition  of  water.  All  decoctions 
are  simple,  except  that  of  Aloes  and  one  of  the 
decoctions  of  Sarsa. 

Emplastra,  Plasters,  are  external  applications 
which  adhere  when  aj^plied  to  the  body,  and  produce 
either  a  local  or  a  general  effect.  The  vehicle  in  all  is  a 
compound  of  fatty  substances  (resin,  wax,  lead,  soap, 
etc.),  and  the  preparation  is  intended  to  be  spread  on 
linen,  leather,  or  other  material. 

Enemata,  Enemas,  injections,  clysters,  are  liquid 
prepai-ations  for  injection  per  rectum.  The  vehicle  is 
generally  mucilage  of  starch  or  water. 

Essentiae,  Essences,  ai^e  solutions  of  volatile  oils  in 
four  parts  of  rectified  spiiit,  i.e.  are  ten  times  tl>e 
strength  of  the  ordinary  spirits. 

Extracta,  Extracts,  are  preparations  obtained  by 
evaporating  either  the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  plants, 
or  the  soluble  constituents  of  dried  drugs.  They  are, 
therefore,  of  several  kinds  : 

1.  Green  extracts. — The  juice  pressed  from  the 
Lruised  plant  is  heated  to  130°,  to  coagulate  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  is  strained  ofiF  and  reserved. 
The  fluid  is  next  heated  to  200°,  to  coagulate  the 
albumen,  which  is  separated  by  filtration  and  rejected. 
The  filtrate  is  now  evajDorated  at  140°  to  a  syrup,  the 
green  colouring  matter  returned,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  down  to  the  required  consistence.  Ex.  : 
Extractum  Aconiti. 

2.  Fresh  extracts  are  prepared  like  green  extracts, 
but  there  being  no  colouring  matter,  the  juice  is  heated 
at  once  to  212°  Falir.  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  at  160°.    Ex.:  Extractum  Tai-axaci. 
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3.  Aqueous  extracts  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
cold,  hot,  or  boiling  water  on  dry  drugs,  and  subse- 
quent evaporation  to  a  proper  consistence.  Ex.  : 
Extractum  Gentianse. 

4.  Alcoholic  extracts  are  prepared  by  the  action  ot 
rectified  spirit,  rectified  spirit  and  water,  or  proof 
spirit  on  dry  drugs,  and  evaporation  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence.   Ex.  :  Extractum  Physostigmatis. 

5.  Ethereal  extracts  are  prepared  in  various  ways  ; 
viz.  (a)  By  percolating  with  ether  and  evaporating  the 
product :  Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum.  (6)  By  making 
an  alcoholic  extract,  macerating  this  in  ether,  and 
evaporating:  Extractum  Mezerei  ^thereum.^  (c)  By 
washing  the  drug  free  from  oil,  by  percolation  with 
ether,  before  making  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extract : 
Extractum  Stramonii. 

6.  Acetic  extract.— The  only  extract  of  this  kind, 
Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum,  is  made  like  a  fresh 
extract,  but  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  crushed  corms 
before  expression,  and  evaporation  is  arrested  whilst 
the  mass  is  soft. 

7.  Liquid  extracts  are  prepared  by  macerating  the 
drug  in  water,  evaporating  to  form  a  concentrated 
solution,  and  adding  a  little  spirit  to  prevent  decom- 
position. Ex. :  Extractum  Pareirse  Liquidum.  The 
process  is  modified  in  the  case  of  Eilix  Mas,  as 
described  under  ethereal  extracts. 

The  consistence  of  extracts  varies  much.  Some 
are  liquid  ;  four  are  solid,  viz.  those  of  Aloes  (2), 
Hsematoxylum,  and  Krameria  ;  five  are  soft,  viz.  the 
Acetic  Extract  of  Colchicum,  and  the  Extracts  of 
Cannabis  Indica,  Mezereon,  Nux  Yomica,  and  Physo- 
stigma ;  the  rest  are  of  the"  consistence  suitable  for 
forming  pills. 

Glycerina,  Glycerines,  are  solutions  of  substances 
in  glycerine.  They  are  suitable  either  for  further 
solution  or  for  application  locally. 
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Infusa,  Infusions,  are  obtained  by  steeping  vege- 
table substances  in  water,  generally  near  tlie  boilin<T 
point,  for  about  an  hour,  and  straining.  The  infusions 
of  Calumba  and  Quassia  are  made  with  cold  water ; 
those  of  Chiretta  and  Cusparia  with  water  at  120"  Fahr.' 
Those  of  Orange  and  Gentian  are  compound  ;  tliose  of 
Cinchona  and  Roses  contain  acid.  Infusion  of  Kusso 
is  not  strained. 

Injectiones  Hypodermicse,  Hypodermic  Injections, 
are  strong  solutions  of  an  active  drug  for  administra- 
tion with  a  syringe  and  needle  under  the  skin. 

_  Lamellae,  Discs,  are  discs  of  gelatine  with  some  gly- 
cerine, containing  a  fractional  quantity  of  an  alkaloid. 

Linimenta,  Liniments  or  embrocations,  are  pre- 
parations suitable  for  application  by  rubbing,  anointing, 
or  painting.  All  liniments  contain  either  camphor, 
oil,  or  soap. 

Liquores,  Solutions  proper,  consist  of  substances 
other  than  volatile  oils  dissolved  in  water  ;  but  the 
preparations  of  many  are  complicated,  solution  being 
assisted  by  spirit,  acids,  ether,  lime,  other  salts,  or 
carbonic  acid  as  in  the  effervescing  solutions. 

Lotiones,  Lotions  or  washes,  are  solutions  or  mix- 
tures for  external  use  by  washing  or  on  lint.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  but  two'  lotions,  Lotio 
Hydrargyri  Flava,  and  Lotio  Hydrargyri  Nigra. 

Mella,  Honeys,  are  fluid  preparations  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  honey. 

Misturse,  Mixtures,  are  made  by  rubbing  up  various 
substances  in  water,  the  product  being  not  a  solution, 
but  a  mixture  only.  The  insoluble  substances  are  gene- 
rally suspended  in  the  water  by  means  of  gum,  almond 
powder,  or  milk.    They  are  frequently  compound. 

Mucilagines,  Mucilages,  are  solutions  of  colloid 
substances  in  water. 

Oleata,  Oleates,  are  semi-solid  compounds  of  metals 
with  Oleic  Acid. 
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Oleum,  an  Oil,  is  a  solution  in  a  fixed  oil.  The  Phai'- 
macopoeia  contains  but  one  :  Oleum  Phosplioratum. 

Pilulss,  Pills,  are  soft,  easily  divisible  masses, 
variously  composed  of  extracts,  powders,  or  other  active 
substances,  thoroughly  mixed  and  made  into  an  uniform 
consistent  mass  with  some  suitable  excipient,  such  as 
treacle,  mucilage,  glycerine,  soap,  confection  of  roses, 
or  powdered  liquorice.  Pills  are  almost  all  complex. 
The  substances  best  adapted  for  giving  in  pill  form  are 
such  as  cannot  from  some  cause  be  conveniently  given 
in  fluid  form,  or  those  intended  to  act  slowly. 

Pulveres,  Powders,  are  compounds  of  dry  insoluble 
substances  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately  mixed 
and  sifted. 

Spiritus,  Spirits,  are  either  simple  or  complex. 
Simple  spirits  are  solutions  of  colourless  substances  or 
oils  in  rectified  spirit,  the  latter  of  the  strength  of 
1  in  50.  Ex. :  Spiritus  Chloroformi,  Spiritus  Cajuputi. 
Complex  spirits  are  prepared  in  a  special  manner;  e.g. 
Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrosi. 

Sued,  Juices,  are  the  expressed  juices  of  the  fresh 
plants,  to  which  one-third  of  their  volume  of  spirit 
has  been  added  to  preserve  them.  (Limonis  Succus 
and  Mori  Succus  are  not  preparations,  but  natural 
products. ) 

Suppositoria,  Suppositories,  are  solid  conical  bodies, 
composed  of  active  ingredients  and  Oil  of  Theobroma 
or  Glycerine  of  Starch  and  Soap,  adapted  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  rectum,  where  they  are  intended  to  melt. 

Syrupi,  Syrups,  are  fluid  preparations  containing 
a  large  amount  of  sugar. 

Tabellas,  tablets,  are  small  flat  pieces  of  chocolate, 
containing  a  minute  quantity  of  an  active  substance. 

TinctursB,  Tinctures,  are  solutions  of  active  sub- 
stances in  spirit,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
solvents.  They  may  be  grouped  according  to  either 
(1)  the  solvent,  (2)  the  process,  or  (3)  the  ingredients. 
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1.  Solvents. — Rectified  spirit  is  chiefly  used  when 
the  substances  contain  resin  or  volatile  oil,  as  in  Can- 
nabis Indica  ;  px-oof  spirit  when  the  substances  are 
partly  soluble  in  water,  partly  in  spirit.  Ammonia 
is  employed  in  the  Amnioniated  Tinctures  of  Opium, 
Valerian,  Quinine,  and  Guaiacum  ;  Spirit  of  Ether  in 
Tinctura  Lobelise  ^therea ;  and  Tincture  of  Orange 
Peel  in  Tinctura  Quininse. 

2.  Processes.  —  Tinctures  may  be  prepared  by  : 
(a)  Simple  solution  or  mixture.  Ex.  :  Tinctura  Eerri 
Perchloridi.  (6)  Maceration.  Steep  the  bruised  drug  in 
the  spirit  for  seven  days  ;  strain ;  press,  if  necessary  ; 
filter  ;  and  add  sufficient  spirit  to  make  the  desired 
quantity.  Ex.  :  Tinctura  Opii.  (c)  Percolation.  Pour 
the  spirit  on  the  drug  packed  in  a  percolator,  and  add 
fresh  spirit  until  the  desired  quantity  has  passed  through. 
Ex.  :  Tinctura  Zingiberis  Fortior.  (d)  Alaceration 
and  percolation.  Macerate  the  drug  for  forty-eight 
hours  in  part  of  the  spirit ;  then  percolate,  adding 
more  spirit  as  required  ;  press,  filter  the  products,  mix 
the  liquids,  and  add  spirit  to  make  the  desired  quan- 
tity.   Ex.  :  Tinctura  Digitalis. 

3.  Ingredients. — Tinctures  are  either  simple  ;  or 
compound,  i.e.  contain  more  than  one  active  substance. 
Ex.  :  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 

Trochisci,  Lozenges,  are  dried  tablets  of  sugar, 
gum,  mucilage,  water,  and  one  or  more  active  ingre- 
dients, uniformly  divided  or  previously  dissolved. 

Unguenta,  Ointments,  are  mixtures  of  active  sub- 
stances with  lard,  benzoated  lard,  suet,  wax,  oil,  and 
hard  or  soft  parafiin,  variously  combined;  or  with  simple 
ointment.  The  ingredients  are  either  thoroughly 
mixed  or  melted  together. 

Vapores,  Inhalations,  are  preparations  admini- 
stered in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas,  disengaged  on  the 
union  of  the  ingredients. 

Vina,  Wines,  are  solutions  of  drugs  either  in 
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sherry,  ex. :  Vinum  Ipecacuauhse  ;  or  in  orange  wine, 
ex. :  Vinum  Quininse. 

The  following  kinds  of  prepai-ations  are  in  common 
use,  but  are  not  ordered  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  : 

Colly ri  a,  Eye-washes. 

Gargarismata,  Gargles,  liquid  preparations  for 
application  to  the  fauces. 

Linctus,  Linctuses,  thin  confections  to  be  slowly 
swallowed  in  small  doses  to  affect  the  thi'oat. 

Pessi,  Pessaries,  a  small  variety  of  suppositories 
for  administration  per  vaginam. 

Weights  and  Measures  :  Signs  and  Symbols. 

The  weights  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
grain,  granum;  the  ounce,  uncia ;  and  the  pound, 
librum ;  with  their  conventional  symbols,  gr.,  3,  and 
lb.  respectively. 

1  gxain  =  granum,  gr.  j  ; 

437 -o  grains  =  1  ounce  =  uncia,  ; 

16  ounces  =:  1  pound  =  librum,  lb.  j. 

It  is  very  common,  however,  although  not  official, 
to  employ  a  weight  between  the  grain  and  the  ounce, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  called  the  drachm,  5,  to 
signify  60  grains;  not,  let  it  be  observed,  the  ^th 
part  of  an  ounce,  as  in  the  fluid  measures. 

A  20-grain  weight,'  called  the  scruple,  9,  was 
formerly  in  general  use,  but  is  now  mostly  discarded. 

Measures.— The  measures  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia and  their  symbols  are  the  minim,  minimitm, 
min.,  orni^;  the  fluid  drachm,  drachma  fluida,  fl.dr., 
fluid  ounce,  uncia  fluida,  fl.oz.,  or ;  the 
pint,  octarium,  0  ;  and  the  gallon,  congius,  C. 

1  minim  =  min.  j,  n^j. 

60  minims  =  1  fluid  drachm,  fl.dr.  j,  /  jj. 

8  fluid  drachms  ==  1  fluid  ounce,  fl.oz.  j.'/Jj. 
20  fluid  ounces    =  1  pint,  O  j. 

8  pints  =:  1  gallon,  Cj. 
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Relations  of  Weights  to  Measures. — 

1  minim  is  the  measure  of  0'91  grain  of  water. 

1  iluid  drachm  ,,  „  54'68      „  „ 

1  fluid  ounce    „  „  1  ounce,  or  437"5  grains  of  water. 

1  pint  „  „  1-25  Ihs.,  or  8750-0  ■   „  „ 

1  gallon  „  „  10  lbs.,  or  70000-0     „  „ 

Metrical  system. — The  metrical  or  decimal  system 
of  -weights  and  measures,  -which  is  official  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  may  possibly  come  to  be  adopted 
in  this  country,  as  being  in  many  respects  preferable 
to  the  other : 

T.  milligramme  =  the  thousandth  part  of  1  gramme  =  0-001  grm. 

1  centigramme  =  the  hundredth       ,,  „       =  O'Cl  „ 

1  decigramme  =  the  tenth  „  „       =  01  „ 

1  gramme  =  weight  of  1  cuhic  centimetre  of  water  at  4°C. 

g    1  decagramme  =  ten  grammes  =    10-0  grm. 

1  hectogramme  =  one  hundred  grammes  —  100  0  „ 

1  kilogramme  =  one  thousand      „  =  lOOO'O  „ 

1  millilitre  =     1  cub.  centim.  =  the  measure  of    1  grm.  of  water. 

1  centilitre  =     10       „  =  „  10  „ 

„,1  decilitre  =  100       «  =  „  100  „ 

S  (.1  Utre  =  1000      „  =  „  1000     „     (1  kilo.) 

Relation  of  the  weights  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia to  the  metrical  weights. — 

1  pound  =  453-5925  grammes. 
1  ounce  =  28-3495  „ 
1  grain  =     0-0648  „ 

and  conversely  : 

1  milligramme  =  0-015432  grain. 

1  centigramme  =  0-15432  „ 

1  decigramme  =  1-5432 

1  eramme  =.  15-432  „ 

1  kilogramme  =  2  lbs.  3  oz.,  119-8  gr.  =  15432-348  gr. 

Relation  of  the  measures  of  the  two  systems  to 
each  other. — 

1  ffallon  =  4-543487  litres. 

1  pint  =  0-567936    „    =  567-936  c.  centim. 

1  fluid  ounce     =  0-028396    „    =  28-396  „ 
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1  fluid  drachm  =  0-003549  litre  =:     3-549  c.  centim. 
1  minim  =z  0-000059    „     =     0-059  „ 

and  conversely : 

1  cubic  centimetre  r=  15-432  grain  measui-es. 

1  litre  =  1  pint  15  oz.  2  drs.  11  min.  =:  15432-348  „ 

Domestic  measures. — A  teaspoonful  is  a  con- 
venient but  not  quite  accurate  measure  of  1  fluid 
di-achm;  a  dessert-spoonful,  of  2  fluid  drachms;  a 
table-spoonful,  of  half  a  fluid  ounce ;  a  wineglassf ul, 
of  1|-  to  2  fluid  ounces;  a  teacupful,  of  5  fluid  ounces; 
a  breakfastcupful,  of  8  fluid  ounces;  a  tumblerful, 
of  10  to  12  fluid  ounces.  Wherever  accuracy  is 
desired,  a  graduated  measure  glass  must  be  used. 
Some  "  drops "  being  twice  as  large  as  others,  it  is 
specially  dangerous  to  order  drops  of  powerful  reme- 
dies for  children. 

Action  and  nses  of  drugs.— The  preceding 
subjects  complete  the  infonnation  furnished  by  the 
Pharmacopceia ;  but  the  student  must  next  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  action  and  uses  of  each  drug, 
that  is,  its  pharmacodynamical  and  therapeutical  rela- 
tions. In  the  following  pages  this  portion  of  the 
subject  will  be  discussed  under  four  distinct  heads, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  drug  affects  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.    These  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Immediate  local  action.— When  a  medicine  is 
applied  to  an  exposed  surface,  it  may  produce  some 
eff-ect  or  «  act  upon  "  it.  This  may  occur  either  exter- 
nally, i.e.  on  the  skin  or  exposed  mucous  surfaces,  such 
as  the  conjunctiva,  anterior  nares,  vagina,  etc. ;  or  inter- 
rmlly— on  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  the  stomach 
and  mtestmes,  including  the  rectum.  Some  drugs 
nave  no  further  action. 

2  Action  in  or  on  the  blood.— The  great  maiority 
of  active  remedies  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  plasma,  much  less 
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frequently  of  the  red  or  white  corpuscles ;  that  is, 
have  an  eflfect  in  it,  but  little  or  no  effect  on  it.  The 
student  must  carefully  note  the  fact,  that  very  few 
medicines  produce  their  characteristic  efiect  by  acting 
upon  the  blood. 

3.  Specific  action. — Leaving  the  circulation,  drugs 
enter  the  tissues  and  organs,  alter  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  state  of  one  or  more  of  them,  and 
are  then  said  to  have  a  specific  action  upon  these. 
In  most  instances  this  is  the  characteristic  and  most 
important  part  of  the  action  of  the  drug. 

4.  Remote  local  action. — Medicinal  substances, 
having  passed  through  the  tissues,  are  finally  cast  out 
of  the  body  by  the  excreting  organs,  whether  in  the 
same  form  as  they  were  admitted,  or  as  the  products  of 
decomposition  m  the  system.  The  kidneys  are  the  great 
channel  of  escape  for  drags;  the  lungs  ("breath"), 
skin,  bowels,  mouth,  mammary  gland,  and  all  mucous 
surfaces  and  wounds,  to  a  less  extent.  Whilst  thus 
passing  through  the  excreting  organs,  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  drugs  frequently  exert  a  further  or  remote 
local  effect  upon  them,  not  infrequently  resembling 
their  immediate  local  influence. 

Prescribing. — When  the  practitioner  desires  to 
employ  drugs  for  the  purposes  of  treatment,  he  turns 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  action  and  uses  of  the  materia 
medica,  selects  his  remedies,  and  proceeds  to  order  one 
or  more  of  them,  according  to  a  recognised  form  or 
formula,  which  is  called  a  prescription.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  proceeding  when  first  attempted,  being  notliing 
less  than  a  serious  and  probably  sudden  pi-actical  test 
of  one's  acquaintauce  with  an  enormous  subject.  The 
beginner  should  know,  therefore,  what  jjoints  are  spe- 
cially to  be  kept  before  him  under  these  circumstances. 
Briefly,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  following : 

1.  Selection  of  the  remedy.— This  is,  of  course, 
the  first  and  fundamental  proceeding  of  all.    It  is 
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intended  to  be  the  rational  result  of  as  accurate  a 
knowledge  as  can  be  gained  of  the  disease  which  has 
to  be  remedied,  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  of 
douiff  so.  How  this  choice  is  to  be  made  will  be 
discussed  under  General  Therajaeutics  in  the  third 
part  of  the  work. 

Idiosyncrasy. — Before  finally  deciding,  however, 
on  certain  drugs,  idiosyncracy  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
that  is,  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  some  individuals 
to  the  action  of  particular  medicines,  such  as  opium, 
mercury,  quinine,  essential  oils,  and  ipecacuanha.  In 
almost  every  instance  such  idiosyncrasy  means  in- 
creased susceptibility ;  unpleasant  or  even  dangerous 
results  following  an  ordinary  or  even  minute  dose. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  before  ordering  such  drugs,  to 
enquire  whether  the  patient  has  taken  them  pre- 
viously, and  if  not,  to  use  them  cautiously  at  first. 

2.  Selection  of  the  preparation. —  The  drug 
having  been  determined,  the  particular  preparation  of 
it  will  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  considerations 
discussed  under  the  head  of  varieties  of  preparations. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  affords  abundant  choice,  according 
to  the  channel  by  which  it  is  to  be  administered.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the 

Modes  of  Administration  of  Drugs. 

The  activity  of  a  drug  may  vary  greatly  with  the 
channel  by  which  it  is  introduced,  i.e.  with  the  readi- 
ness or  rapidity  of  its  absorption  into  the  circulation. 
The  various  modes  of  administration  are  : 

(a)  By  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  the  skin,  whether  simply  applied  or  rubbed  in 
(liniment,  ointment)  ;  painted  on  (pigment) ;  worn  on 
the  skin  (as  a  plaster) ;  applied  in  a  state  of  fine 
division  by  fumigation,  with  or  without  sweating; 
used  as  a  gargle,  injection,  or  wash  ;  or  insufflated  on 
to  a  part.     The  effect  desired  is  usually  local  only, 
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but  it  may  be  general,  many  drugs  being  absorbed  by 
the  skin. 

ip)  By  the  mouth,  to  act  locally  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  to  be  absorbed  from  it,  especially  from  the 
stomach. 

(c)  By  the  rectum  (or  vagina  in  the  female),  in  the 
form  of  enema  or  injection  (fluid),  or  of  a  suppository 
(solid).  Drugs  may  have  to  be  given  by  the  rectum 
instead  of  by  the  mouth,  on  account  of  some  physical 
obstacle,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or 
ii'ritability  of  the  stomach ;  or  to  spare  the  strength 
generally,  and  the  stomach  especially,  in  conditions  of 
exhaustion.  Again,  the  action  desired  may  be  a  local 
one  on  the  rectum  and  pelvic  organs,  e.g.  to  relieve 
pain,  destroy  worms,  or  soften  retained  faeces. 

{d)  By  injection  under  the  skin  {sicbcutaneoios  or 
hypodermic  injection)  ;  or  into  the  tissues  (interstitial 
injection)  :  excellent  methods  of  admitting  some  reme- 
dies into  the  system  with  certainty  and  desjDatch,  and 
in  small  bulk. 

(e)  By  application  to  wounds  or  diseased  surfaces, 
as  lotions,  poultices,  gargles,  injections,  coUyria  ;  or  by 
the  endermic  method,  i.e.  by  being  sprinkled  on  a 
blistered  surface. 

(/)  By  inhalation,  the  substances  being  volatile, 
and  intended  either  to  enter  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  e.g.  chloroform,  or  to  act  directly 
on  the  parts  to  which  they  gain  access  in  the  form  of 
smoke  from  medicated  cigarettes,  of  insufflated  powders, 
or  of  medicated  watery  vapours,  such  as  Vapor  Coninse. 

(g)  By  intravenous  injection,  very  rarely  practised 
in  man. 

3.  The  Dose. — Having  selected  the  remedy  and  tha 
mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  administered,  we  must  nexd 
determine  the  dose  in  which  the  preparation  is  to  be 
ordered.  The  Pharmacopoeia  indicates  the  limits  of 
ordinary  doses,  the  minimum  being  the  smallest  useful 
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dose  which  it  may  be  wise  to  begin  with,  and  the 
maximum  being  the  largest  usually  given  without 
special  reason  and  caution.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  the  practitioner  how  far  he  may  safely  and 
wisely  depart  from  these  limits,  to  which  he  is  in  no 
wise  tied  by  law.  Several  modifying  circumstances 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
doses  must  here  be  carefully  noted  : 

(a)  Many  drugs  have  different  actions  in  different 
doses,  which  must  be  arranged  accordingly  ;  e.g.  tartar 
emetic,  alcohol,  opium,  and  rhubarb. 

(6)  The  dose  must  vary  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
children  getting  but  a  fraction  of  a  dose  for  an  adult. 
A  convenient  method  of  calculating  doses  for  children 
imder  twelve,  is  to  divide  the  age  in  years  by  the  age 
in  years  +  12,  and  to  use  the  result  as  the  proper  frac- 
tion of  an  adult  dose.    Thus,  for  a  child  of  four  years 

the  dose  will  be  ^^r^  =  ^  =  i  of  an  adult  dose ;  for  a 
child  of  twelve,  =  fi==\    ^bove  twelve,  and 

under  twenty-one,  the  dose  must  lie  between  J  and  a 
full  dose.  Delicate  persons  and  patients  exhausted  by 
disease  resemble  children  in  bearing  but  small  doses. 

(c)  In  particular  diseases  the  ordinary  dose  may 
have  to  be  modified.  In  disease  of  the  kidneys,  where 
excretion  is  diminished,  drugs  which  are  discharged 
by  this  channel,  such  as  morphine,  are  retained  in  the 
system  for  a  longer  time,  i.e.  exist  in  it  in  larger 
quantity  at  any  given  time  after  administration,  and 
symptoms  of  poisoning  very  readily  supervene.  Quite 
a  different  matter  is  the  effect  of  a  disease  in  neu- 
tralising the  effect  of  a  drug  given  to  combat  it. 
Thus,  larger  doses  of  morphine  will  be  tolerated  in 
severe  pain,  because  the  action  of  the  morphine  is  spent 
m  overcoming  the  pain.  The  periods  of  menstruation, 
pregnancy,  and  lactation  also  require  to  be  considered 
in  prescribing. 
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4.  Frequency.— Medicines  are  ordered  to  be  taken 
one  or  more  times,  according  to  the  end  desii-ed.  Thus, 
purgatives  are  generally  taken  in  a  single  dose  ;  an 
emetic  is  to  be  taken  once,  and  repeated  only  in  case 
vomiting  is  not  induced ;  whilst  tonics  are  generally 
ordered  three  times  a  day  continuously.  The  interval 
between  the  doses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  such  that  tlie 
second  dose  may  be  taken  before  the  effect  produced 
by  the  first  has  passed  off". 

5.  Duration. — The  period  for  which  a  drug  may  be 
given  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  We  must  refer,  however,  to 
accumulation,  toleration,  custom,  and  habit.  When  a 
drug  is  allowed  to  enter  the  system  at  short  intervals, 
for  a  sufficient  period,  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  ex- 
creted, a  time  will  obviously  come  when  it  will  have 
accumulated  so  much  in  the  tissues  as  to  produce  its 
effects  in  a  marked  degree.  Powerful  drugs,  e.g. 
strychnine  and  digitalis,  may  thus  begin  to  act  as  poisons 
after  ha^dng  been  given  in  the  same  doses  with  benefit 
for  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  drugs  lose  their 
effect  when  given  for  a  length  of  time,  from  some  cause 
still  obscure,  e.g.  opium.  The  dose  must  then  be 
steadily  increased,  toleration  being  said  to  be  estab- 
lished by  custom.  If  a  patient  become  dejDendent  on 
a  drug,  crave  for  it,  and  indulge  in  it  to  an  unfortunate 
or  even  vicious  extent,  he  is  said  to  have  developed  a 
habit  for  that  drug,  such  as  the  opium  and  alcohol 
habits  or  the  habitual  use  of  enemata. 

6.  Time. — The  times  of  the  day  or  night  at  which 
the  doses  must  be  taken  are  of  the  first  importance  ; 
and  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  every  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  in  this  respect  of  the  natural 
tendency  which  it  is  desired  to  assist  or  stimulate  by  the 
drug.  Thus,  drugs  which  induce  sleep  are  naturally 
given  at  bedtime ;  alkaline  stomachics  before  meals ; 
saline  purgatives  early  in  the  morning.     The  time 
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required  by  the  drug  to  act  must  also  be  calculated, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  dilferent  purgatives. 

7.  Combinations :  Chemical  and  Physiological  ^ 
Incompatibles. — In  most  instances  more  than  one  drug 
has  to  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  the  practitioner 
finds  that  he  must  combine  them  in  a  single  prescrip- 
tion, whether,  for  instance,  pill,  powder,  or  liniment. 
Successful  combination  is  at  once  the  most  important 
and  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  prescribing.    Whilst  it 
aflPords  the  prescriber  an  opportunity  of  applying  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge  of  drugs  and  their  action,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  ingredients  of  the  proposed  compound. 
The  mere  appearance,  taste,  and  flavour  of  a  mixture 
are  important  points  to  be  considered  in  ordering  it. 
The  chemical  reactions  which  may  occur  between  the 
constituents  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  The 
prescriber  may  either  intend  the  constituents  to  remain 
chemically  unchanged,  or  arrange  for  the  decomposition 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  production  of  a  new 
substance.    Drugs  which  decompose  each  other  are  said 
to  be  chemically  incompatible  in  the  widest  sense  ;  but 
the  use  of  the  term  is  commonly  restricted  to  instances 
in  which  the  result  is  an  unexpected,  inelegant,  useless, 
or  dangerous  compound.    Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  give 
a  patient  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
we  say  that  the  undiluted  acid  is  incompatible  with  the 
salt,  because  chlorine  is  produced  by  their  combination ; 
but  if  it  be  intended  to  order  a  fresh  solution  of  chlorine 
in  water,' and  the  decomposition  be  deliberately  planned, 
the  combination  would  not  be  considered  incompatible. 
A  list  of  incompatibles  will   be   found   after  the 
"  characters  "  of  the  principal  drugs. 

The  prime  consideration,  however,  will  be  the  phy- 
siological effect  of  the  combination.  This  is  very  diffe- 
rent in  different  cases.    Each  of  the  constituents  may 
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be  intended  to  produce  an  effect  different  from  tlie 
otliers  ;  or  to  have  the  same  effect ;  or  one  or  more  in- 
gredients may  be  introduced  to  modify  the  action  of  tlie 
principal,  that  is,  to  correct  some  unpleasant,  dan- 
gerous, or  otherwise  undesirable  influence  which  it 
happens  to  possess  in  addition  to  the  influence  which 
we  wish  to  secure.  Such  correctives  are  necessarily 
physiological  antagonists,  i.e.  seem  to  counteract  each 
other,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  be  physiological  in- 
comjmtibles ;  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  they 
are  to  be  combined,  because  whilst  they  neutralise  the 
action  of  each  other  in  certain  directions,  they  are  left 
mutually  free  to  affect  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus, 
calomel  combined  with  opium  prevents  it  from  causing 
constipation,  whilst  it  does  not  interfere  with  its  action 
on  the  brain  ;  and  the  opium,  in  turn,  prevents  the 
calomel  from  purging  the  patient,  whilst  it  allows  the 
mercurial  to  act  as  an  alterative.  Most  purgative  pills 
contain  correctives  which  moderate  the  violence  of 
peristalsis  and  prevent  pain. 

8.  The  Prescription.— We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
analyse  a  prescription.  A  prescription  consists  of  flve 
parts  :  The  superscription,  consisting  of  a  single  sign,  $c, 
an  abbreviation  for  recipe,  "take";  the  inscription,  or 
body  of  the  prescription,  containing  the  namesand  quan- 
tities of  the  drugs  ordered  ;  the  suhscrijition,  or  direc- 
tions to  the  dispenser ;  the  signature,  or  directions  to 
the  patient,  headed  by  Signa  ;  and,  lastly,  the  patient's 
name,  the  date,  and  the  prescriber's  name  or  initials. 
In  what  may  be  called  a  classical  prescription,  it  was 
customary  to  arrange  the  constituents  of  the  inscription 
under  four  heads,  viz.  the  basis,  or  active  drug  proper ; 
the  adjuvant,  or  substance  intended  to  assist,  and  espe- 
cially to  hasten,  the  action  of  the  basis  ;  the  corrective,  to 
limit  or  otherwise  modify  the  same  ;  and  the  vehicle  or 
excipient,  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  convenient,  plea- 
Bant  form  for  administration. 
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To  take  an  example  : 

Superscription.     R  ..  n    ■  \ 

(  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citratis,  gr.v  [basts). 
Liquoria  Ammonias  Fortioris  min.jss.  {ad- 

Inscription.  \    juvant).  _ 

Spiritus  Mjrristicffi,  mm.v]  [corrective). 
^Infusi  Calumbae,  ad      (vehicle  or  excipient). 
Subscription.  Misce  Mitte  doses  tales  viij. 

Signature.  Signa— Two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

Patieat's  name.  Practitioner's  name 

Date.  initials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  parts  of  the 
prescription  are  in  Latin  ;  the  signature  or  directions 
to  the  patient  in  English.  The  names  of  the  drugs  or 
preparations  are  in  the  genitive  case,  the  quantities 
standing  in  the  accusative  case,  governed  by  recipe  : 

Recipe,  Spiritits  Myristicm,  minima  sex. 

Take,  of  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  six  nainims. 

A  few  abbreviations  and  signs  are  allowed,  viz.  :  ^ 
for  recipe;  771.,  misce  ;  S.,  signa;  aa,  ana  (ava),  of  each  ; 
ft.,  fiat,  make  ;  q.s.,  quantum  sufficit,  a  sufficiency  ; 
ad,  up  to,  to  amount  to  (the  full  phrase  being  quantum 
sufficit  ad);  c.,  cum,  with;  «o.,  numero,  in  number; 
j}.i:n.,  pro  re  nata,  as  required,  occasionally;  rep.,  repe- 
tatur,  let  it  be  repeated  ;  ss.,/s.,  semi,  or  semis,  a  half. 

The  names  of  drugs  must  always  be  written  in  full 
wherever  there  can  be  the  smallest  possibility  of  error. 
It  is  not  only  inelegant,  but  dangerous,  to  use  such 
abbreviations  as  Acid.  Hijdroc.  Dil,  and  Ilyd.  Chlor. 

The  various  weights  and  measures  are  expressed 
by  characters  and  figures,  very  rarely  by  words,  placed 
distinctly  at  the  end  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  name 
of  each  ingredient ;  but  if  two  or  more  consecutive 
ingredients  are  ordered  in  equal  qiiantity,  it  is  usual, 
instead  of  repeating  this  each  time,  to  write  it  only 
once  after  the  last  of  them,  preceded  by  the  sign  ad,  of 
each. 
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THE 

mOEGANIC   MATEEIA  MEDICA. 


GROUP  I. 

THE  ALKALIES  AND  ALKALLNE  EAETHS. 
Op  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  Potassium,  Sodium 
J^itlmim,  Ammonium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Barium' 
and  Cerium  are  used  in  medicine.  ' 

POTASSIUM.  Potassium.  K.  39. 
The  salts  and  preparations  of  Potassium  are 
derived  from  three  great  natural  sources,  viz.  (I) 
Wood-ashes;  (2)  Cream  of  Tartar;  and  (3)  the  native 
JNitrate.  Ihey  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
m  the  same  order  : 

TT  n}'  Cartoonas.— Carbonate  of  Potassium, 

AgOUg,  with  about  16  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

"SoiMw.— Obtained  from  pearl-ash,  the  product  of  lixivia- 
tion  of  wood-ashes,  by  solution  and  ciystallisation. 

Characters.— A  white,  crystalline,  very  deliquescent  powder, 
of  caustic  alkaline  taste ;  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  20  gr.  neutralise  17  gr.  of  Citric  Acid,  or 
18  gr.  of  Tartaric  Acid.    Impurities.— Sulphates  and  chlorides. 

Dose— 10  to  30  gr. 

Potassii  Carbonas  is  used  in  preparinq  :  Decoctum  Aloes 
Compositum,  Enema  Aloes,  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  and 
Liquor  Arsenicalia. 

From  Potassii  Carbonas  are  made  : 

a.  Potassii  Bicarbonas.— Bicarbonate  of  Totas- 
sium.  KHCO3. 
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^OKW.— Made  by  saturating  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  Carbonate  with  Carbonic  Acid  gas,  and  re- 
crystallising  the  separated  salt. 

a«r«c<e>-s.— Colourless  right  rhombic  prisms,  not 
deUquescent;  of  a  saline,  feebly  alkaUne  taste;  not 
corrosive.  Solubility,  1  in  4  of  water.  20  gr.  neutra- 
lise 14  gr.  of  Citric  Acid,  or  15  gr.  of  Tartaric  Acid. 

Dose. — 10  to  40  gr. 

Preparation. 

LiauoB  PoTAssiii  Effervescens.  —  Potash 
Water.  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  30  gr. ;  Water,  1  pint. 
Dissolve,  and  pass  into  the  solution  as  much  CO.3 
as  it  will  contain  under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum. 

b.  Liquor  Potassse.— Solution  of  Potash.  KHO 
(5-84  per  cent.)  ia  water. 

Source. — Made  by  boiHng  Slaked  Lime  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Carbonate,  and  decanting.  K^COs  + 
Ca(H0)2  =  2KH0  +  CaCOg. 

Characters. — A  colourless  alkaline  fluid;  feeling 
soapy  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  Sp.  gr.  1-058. 
Impurities. — Carbonates,  giving-effervescence  with  acids  ; 
lime,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.    Dose,  15  to  60  min. 

From  Liquor  Potasses  are  made  : 

a.  Potassa  Caustica. — Caustic  Potash.  KHO. 

Source. — Made  fi'om  Liquor  Potassse,  by  rapidly 
boiUng  it  down  in  a  silver  vessel,  and  pouring  it 
into  moulds. 

Characters. — White  pencils,  hard  but  very  deli- 
quescent, alkaline  and  corrosive.  Impurities. — The 
same  as  of  the  Liquor. 

From  Potassa  Camtica  is  made  : 

Potassii  Permanganas. — Permanganate  of 
Potassium.  KMn04.  See  Manganesium,  page  89. 

/3.  Potassii  lodidum.  —  Iodide  of  Potassium. 
KI.    See  lodum,  page  123. 

7.  Potassii  Bromidum.  —  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium.   KBr.    See  Promum,  page  129. 

c.  Potassii  Citras.   —  Citrate    of  Potassium, 
K3CeH,0,. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  a  solution  of  Citric 
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rrTi  9W  °*  Potassium,  and  evaporating. 

-I  T'-r^T^^^  deUquescent  powder,  of  salini, 
feebly  acid  taste.    Solubility,  10  in  6  of  water 
Dose. — 20  to  60  gr. 

T7ru^°**°^"   -^cetas.  —  Acetate    of  Potassium. 

Source.— M&Ae  by  saturating  Acetic  Acid  with  Car- 
bonate oi  Potassium,  evaporating,  fusing,  and  solidifv- 
oV'cO ^  2HC,H302  =  2K:C2H30, 

Characters.— WmQ,  foliaceous,  satiny  masses  ;  very 
deliquescent ;  neutral.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  this 
Bait  IS  due  to  ciystaUisation  after  fusion.  Solubility,  3 
in  1  of  water ;  freely  in  spirit.  Impurities.— The  carbo- 
nate, detected  by  being  insoluble  in  spirit;  excess  of 
acid,  givmg  acid  reaction ;  metallic  impurities. 

Dose.—IQ  to  60  gr. 

«•  Potassii  Chloras.  —  Chlorate  of  Potassium. 

JiClOg. 

_  Source.— lla.&Q  by  (1)  passing  Chlorine  gas  into  a 
mixture  of  Carbonate  or  Chloride  of  Potassium  and 
Slaked  Lime ;  (2)  boiling  in  water,  evaporating,  and 
separating  the  Chloride  of  Potassium  by  re-crystalHsa- 
tion.  (1)  K2CO3  +  Ca(HO),  +  Q\  =  KC1,KC10  (Chlo- 
nuated  Potash)  -F  CaCOs -f  H2O.  (2)  3(KC1KC10)  = 
KCIO3  +  5KC1. 

Characters.  —  Colourless,   rhomboidal,  crystaUine 
plates,  with  a  cool,  saline  taste.    Explodes  when  rubbed 
with  sulphur  or  sulphides.    Solubility,  1  in  16  of  cold 
water.    Impurities. — Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  Lime. 
Dose.— 10  to  30  gr. 

Preparation. 

Trochisci  Potassii  Chloratis. — 5  gi-.  in  each. 

/.  Potassa  Sulphurata. — Sulphurated  Potash.  See 
Sulphur,  page  133. 

y.  Potassii  Ferrocyanidum.  —  Ferrocyanide  of 
Potassium.  K4FeCgNg,3H20. 

Source. — Obtained  by  fusing  animal  substances  with 
Carbonate  of  Potassium  and  Iron ;  lixiviating  the  pro- 
duct ;  and  purifying  the  crude  salt  by  crystallisation. 

Characters. — Large,  j'ellow,  permanent  crj-stals, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
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From  Potassii  Ferrocyanidum  are  made  : 
a.  Acidum  Hydrocj'anicum  Dilutum, 

Potassii  Cyanidum.  —  Cyanide  of  Potaa- 

sium.  KCN. 

Source.  —  Made  by  fusing  Ferrocyanide  of 

Potassium,  and  purifying  the  product.  2K4FeCgN6 

=  8KCN  +  2FeC  +      +  21^^. 

Characters. — White,  opaque,deliquescent  masses, 

with  odour  of  prussic  acid  ;  intensely  poisonous. 

Fotassii  Cyanidum  is  used  to  make  : 
Bismuthum  Purificatum. 

2.  Potassii  Tartras  Acida.— Acid  Tartrate  of 
Potassium.     Cream  of  Tartar.  KHC4H4OP. 

Source. — Prepared  from  argol,  deposited  in  wine-casks 
durrug  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  and  from  the  lees  of 
wine,  by  purification  and  evaporation. 

Characters. — A  white  gritty  powder,  or  fragments  of  crys- 
talline cakes ;  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste ;  not  deliquescent. 
Solubility,  1  in  180  of  cold  water.  When  heated,  evolves  in- 
flammable gas,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  C  and  K2CO3. 
Impurity. — Tartrate  of  Lime. 

Dose. — 20  to  60  gr.  as  a  diuretic  and  refrigerant ;  2  to  8 
dr.  as  a  purgative. 

Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  is  an  ingi-edient  of : 

Confectio  Sulphuris  (1  in  9)  ;  and  Pulvis  Jala- 
pae  Compositus  (9  in  15).  It  is  also  used  in  pre- 
paring Acidum  Tartaricum,  Ferrum  Tartaratum, 
Antimonium  Tartaratum,  and  Soda  Tartarata. 

From  this  salt  is  made  : 

Potassii  Tartras. — Tartrate  of  Potassium.  Soluble 
Tartrate  of  Potassium.  K2C4H40g,HoO. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potas- 
sium in  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and  crys- 
talUsing.  2KHC4H4O5  +  K2CO3  =  2K2C4H4O6  +  CO2  + 
H2O. 

Characters. — Small,  colourless,  deliquescent  prisms. 
Solubility,  10  in  8  of  water ;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Lnpurities. — Acid  Tartrate,  detected  by  comparative 
insolubQity;  Carbonate,  quantitatively.  2)o«e,  20  to  60  gr. 
as  a  diuretic  and  antacid  ;  2  to  4  dr.  as  a  purgative. 

3.  Potassii  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Potassium.  Nitre. 
Saltpetre.  KNO3. 
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«r,^  f''«r„«^--J'0'^d  native,  chiefly  in  the  surface  soU  of  India, 
and  pui'ified  by  crystaUisation  from  solution  in  water 

C/tarocfe/-*.— Striated  colourless  prisms,  of  a  peculiar  cool 

phates,  Chlorides,  and  Lime.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 
From  Fotassii  Nitras  are  made  : 

a.  Ai-genti  et  Potassu  Nitras.  See  Argentum. 
page  66.  ' 

cr^    Potassii  Sulphas.  —  Sulphate  of  Potassium. 

6'o?»w.— Prepared  from  Nitrate  of  Potassium  and 
bulphunc  Acid,  which  yield  the  acid  sulphate,  KNO3+ 
H2SO4  =  KHSO4  +  HNO3 ;  then  adding  Carbonate 
of  Potassium,  to  form  a  neutral  salt,  2KHSO4  +  K,COq 
=  2K,S04  +  H20  +  C02.  4-r    2  W3 

CAarrtcfers.— Colourless,  hard,  six-sided  prisms,  ter- 
miaated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  Solubility,  1  ia  10  of 
water;  insoluble  in  spirit.  J;«^emte,— Other  sulphates, 
and  chlorides.    Dose,  15  to  60  gr. 

Pota^sii  Sulphas  is  contained  in  :  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhaj 
Compositus,  8  in  10;  PHula  Colocynthidis  Composita, 
1  in  24  ;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami,  1  in  36 ; 
and  Pilula  Ipecacuanhje  cum  ScDla,  1  in  3. 

e.  Potassii  Bichromas.— K2Cr04,Cr03. 

Source.  —  Made  by  roasting  Chrome  Ironstone 
(FeO,Cr203)  with  Carbonate  and  Nitrate  of  Potassium, 
by  which  Yellow  Chromate  of  Potassium  is  obtained 
K2Cr04.  This,  treated  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  jdelds  Eed 
or  Bichromate  of  Potassium  (K2Cr04,Cr03) . 

Characters.  —  Large,  red,  transparent  four-sided 
tables  ;  anhydrous.  Fuses  below  redness  ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  decomposed,  yielding  green  Oxide  of 
Chromium  and  Yellow  Chromate  of  Potassium,  which 
may  be  separated  by  dissolviag  the  latter  in  water. 

Fotassii  Bichromas  is  used  to  make  : 

Acidum  Chromicum  and  Sodii  Valerianas. 

GENERAli  CHEMICAX  CHARACTERS  OF  POTASSIUM  SALTS. 

Aqueous  solutions  acidulated  with  HCl  (1)  give  a  yellow 
granular  precipitate  with  PtCl4;  (2)  give  a  white  granular 
precipitate  with  H2C4H40^ ;  ( 3)  impart  a  light  violet  or 
lavender  tinge  to  flame ;  and  (4)  do  not  volatilise  when  heated. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOOAl  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Potash,  in  the  form  of  Potassa  Caustica,  is  a 
po-werful  irritant  and  caustic,  absorbing  water  from  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  converting  it  into  a  moist,  grey 
slough.  It  is  used  to  destroy  morbid  growths,  to  form  issues, 
and  to  stimulate  ulcers.  It  is  also  antacid :  solutions  of  the 
Liquor  or  of  the  Carbonates  neutralise  caustic  acids  on  the 
slrin ;  hot  dilute  solutions  relieve  the  pains  of  rheimiatism  and 
gout,  when  used  as  fomentations  or  local  baths  to  the  affected 
joints  ;  and  weak  compounds  of  Potash  with  Olive  Oil,  con- 
stituting Soft  Soaps,  also  have  antacid  and  cleansing  properties. 

Internally. — Potash  and  its  salts,  having  an  alkaline  action, 
are  employed  as  antidotes  to  the  caustic  acids  ;  but  the  use  of 
the  Carbonates  for  this  purpose  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided, 
on  account  of  the  gi-eat  development  of  carbonic  acid  -which 
ensues.  In  the  mouth,  Potash  checks  for  a  moment  the  secre- 
tion of  saHva  and  impairs  the  appetite.  Beaching  the  stomach 
it  partly  neutralises  the  contents  ;  and  Liquor  Potasste  Eif  er- 
yescens  wiU  relieve  acidity  due  to  the  decomposition  attending 
indigestion.  Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  stomachic 
action  of  Potash  given  shortly  before  meals,  when,  as  a  dilute 
alkali,  it  is  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  gastric  follicles  (increas- 
ing the  flow  of  the  juice),  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  sedative  to 
the  nerves.  Liquor  Potassaj  and  the  Bicarbonate  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  in  dyspepsia,  especially  when  there  is  much  pain 
and  tendency  to  sickness,  or  when  the  further  action  of  Potash 
on  the  system  is  desired,  as  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  calculous 
subjects ;  but  Soda  is  more  commonly  employed.  Large  doses 
of  the  Bicarbonate  are  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Some  valuable  saline  purgatives  belong  to  the  Potassium 
group,  notably  the  Acid  Tartrate,  Tartrate,  and  Sulphate.  The 
rationale  of  the  action  of  saline  purgatives  is  discussed  in 
l-art  III.  In  dropsy  from  any  cause,  especially  ascites  fi-bm 
liver  disease,  the  Acid  Tartrate,  in  the  form  of  Pulvis  Jalapaj 
Compositus,  of  an  electuary  with  honey,  or  of  a  lemonade,  may 
be  used  to  remove  the  water  by  the  bowels,  its  hydragoffue 
effect  bemg  assisted  by  its  action  as  a  diuretic, 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

««lf/°*^^'M'  ^""^^^  absorbed  into  the  blood  in  the  form  of 

™,r.a  •  ''^        .1°*^  t^-^  plasma,  and  (2)  the  red 

Sovt^h'''''r.^  the  natural  alkalinity  of 'the  former,  and 

when  Of  tlio  latter 

When  judiciously  combined  with  Iron 

D— 8 
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_  (1)  As  an  alkaliser  of  the  plasma  it  is  exceedingly  tran- 
sitory in  its  action,  being  very  rapidly  excreted.  Potash  is  a 
valuable  remedy  m  gout,  where  it  combines  with  the  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  facilitates  its  excretion.  The  Car- 
bonates.  Citrate,  and  Tartrates  of  Potassium  in  various  forms, 
and  the  waters  of  such  spas  as  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,' 
Vichy,  Carlsbad,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  contain  definite 
though  small  quantities  of  Potassium  salts,  are  extensively 
used  for  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  gout.  The  salts 
of  the  vegetable  acids,  or  the  effervescing  carbonates,  are  the 
best  preparations  for  prolonged  use.  In  acute  rheumatism  the 
Bicarbonate,  Citrate,  Tartrates,  and  Acetate  are  successfully 
employed  to  increase  the  alkaUnity  of  the  blood. 

(2)  For  restoration  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  anaemia  by 
the  increase  of  their  Potassium  element,  the  Carbonate  is  the 
best  haBmatinic,  either  as  contained  in  the  Mistura  Ferri  Com- 
posita,  or  given  as  a  pill  with  Sulphate  of  Iron  (Blaud's  Pill). 

An  indirect  action  of  Potassium  on  the  blood  must  here  be 
carefully  noted.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Citric,  Tartaric, 
and  Acetic  Acids,  given  internally,  are  partially  oxydised  in 
the  blood.  The  completeness  of  the  combustion,  and  of  the 
important  influences  which  the  change  exerts  on  the  blood  and 
kidneys,  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  vegetable  acid 
with  an  alkali.  Citric  acid  e.g.  is  excreted  mostly  unchanged 
in  the  urine,  but  Citrate  of  Potassium  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  thrown  out  as  the  carbonate. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Potassium  depresses  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  cardiac 

tissues  ;  and  the  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is,  that 
when  given  for  other  purposes  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  danger  of  "  potash  poisoning  "  is,  however,  exaggerated, 
for  the  drug  passes  so  quickly  through  the  system  that  it 
cannot  well  produce  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  tissues,  unless 
it  be  given  for  a  very  long  time,  or  in  disease  of  the  excreting 
organs,  especially  the  kidneys.  Excessive  single  doses  are 
generally  rejected  at  once  by  vomiting. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Potassium  is  excreted  very  rapidly.  It  escapes  almost 
entirely  by  the  kidneys,  to  a  much  less  extent  by  the  skin, 
respiratory  passages,  stomach,  liver,  biliary  passages,  and 
bowels :  in  other  words,  in  the  fluids  of  all  the  secreting  sur- 
faces. In  doing  so  it  modifies  the  activity  of  the  cells,  and 
increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  secretions,  as  follows : 

1.  Kidneys. — The  diiiretic  effect  of  several  Potassium  salts, 
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referable  to  their  influence  upon  the  renal  epithelium,  is  the 
most  important  of  all ;  and  the  Acetate,  Acid  Tartrate,  Citrate 
and  Tartrate,  Carbonate,  Bicarbonate,  and  Sulphate  are 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  order  named.  These  saline 
diuretics  are  given  chiefly  in  renal  dropsy,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium,  and 
thus  the  secretion  both  of  water  and  urea,  whilst  the  vessels 
remain  imdisturbed.  They  are  also  suitable  diuretics  in 
feverish  conditions.  In  cardiac  dropsy  they  are  less  beneficial, 
as  they  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  but  in  an  occasional  full  dose  they  are  useful  adjuvants, 
even  in  this  condition,  to  other  classes  of  diuretics,  such  as 
Digitalis  and  Scoparium,  to  wash  out  the  tubules.  Nitrate  of 
Potassium  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  belonging  partly  to  a  different 
class,  the  local  vascular  stimulants.  It  is  more  suitably  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic  in  feverish  conditions,  and  to  remove 
inflammatory  effusions  into  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and 
must  be  given  with  caution  in  renal  disease. 

As  alkalisers  of  the  urine,  the  Carbonate,  Bicarbonate, 
and  the  vegetable  salts  of  Potassium  are  extensively  used  in 
uric  acid  gravel,  acute  and  chronic  gout,  and  acute  rheumatism, 
the  latter  being  preferred  because  less  irritant.  In  uric  acid 
calculus  of  the  kidney  or  bladder  these  salts  have  been  also 
employed  to  cause  actual  solution  of  the  concretions. 

2.  Skin. — The  diaphoretic  effect  of  Potassium  salts  is  not 
marked,  the  Citrate  and  Nitrate  alone  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  these  only  in  mild  feverish  attacks. 

3.  Respiratory  Passages. — The  bronchial  secretions  are 
increased  and  rendered  less  tenacious  by  Potassium  Salts, 
which  axe  thus  saline  expectorants,  the  Iodide  being  specially 
useful  in  dry  catarrh  of  the  tubes.  If  the  dose  of  Potash  be 
very  large,  the  secretions  are  diminished  and  the  mucosa  ren- 
dered anasmic. 

4.  Alimentary  Canal. — Gastric  catarrh,  especially  in  gouty 
subjects,  is  benefited  by  the  milder  salts  of  Potassium,  beyond 
their  immediate  local  effect ;  but  the  mineral  waters  which 
appear  to  act  in  this  way,  such  as  those  of  Vals,  Vichy,  and 
Carlsbad,  owe  their  efficiency  much  more  to  Sodium.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  catarrh  of  the  biliary  passages  and  tendency 
to  gall  stones. 

The  action  of  Potassium  on  the  intestinal  glands  constitutes 
it  a  remote  as  well  as  an  immediate  purgative. 

ACTION  AND  USES  OP  THE  niFFERENT  SALTS  OF  POTASSIUM. 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  said  respecting  Potassium, 
wc  find  that  the  chief  actions  and  uses  of  its  different  salts  may 
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thus  be  briefly  represented  :  Potassa  Caustiea  ;  caustic.  Liquor 
Fotass(B  ;  antacid  and  stomachic.  Fotassii  Bicarbonas,  Carbonas, 
and  Gitra^ ;  antacid,  stomachics,  alkalisers  of  the  blood  and 
uiine,  mild  diuretics,  very  mild  diaphoretics,  saline  expectorants, 
biliary  stimulants.  Fotassii  Tartras,  Tartras  ^ cida,  and  Acetas ; 
the  same,  but  more  powerful  diuretics ;  also  saline  purga- 
tives. Fotassii  Sulphas ;  chiefly  purgative.  Fotassii  Nitras  ; 
excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine ;  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
probably  only  in  this  way  a  mild  febrifuge.  The  remaining 
salts  of  Potassium  contain,  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  an 
element  or  acid  possessing  such  distinctly  specific  actions  that 
the  total  efiiect  is  but  in  a  minor  degree  referable  to  the  former. 
Fotassii  Chloras ;  excreted  unchanged  in  all  the  secretions, 
including  the  saliva;  is  much  used  in  inflamed,  ulcerated, 
and  aphthous  states  of  the  mouth.  The  Arsenite,  Bromide, 
Iodide,  Fermanganate,  and  Sulphurated  Fotash  will  be  respec- 
tively discussed  under  the  head  of  their  other  constituents. 
Ferrocyanide  is  used  as  a  test,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Cyanide,  which  is  employed  only  in  the  manufacture  of  Purified 
Bismuth. 

SODIUM.    Sodium.    Na.  23. 

There  are  four  great  sources  of  the  official  salts 
of  Sodium  and  their  preparations,  viz.  (1)  Metallic 
SodiuiH,  (2)  the  Chloride,  (3)  the  native  Nitrate,  and 
(4)  native  Borax.  They  may  therefore  be  arranged 
as  follows: 

1.  Sodium. — A  metallic  Element. 

Characters. — Soft,  rapidly  oxydising,  showing  a  bright 
metallic  surface  when  freshly  cut.  Decomposes  water,  and 
must  be  kept  under  naphtha. 

From  Sodium  is  prepared  : 

Liquor  Sodii  Ethylatis. — See  page  174. 

2.  Soflii  Chloridnm.— Chloride  of  Sodium.  Com- 
mon Salt.  NaCl. 

Source. — Native. 

Characters.Svasll  white  crystalline  grains,  or  transparent 
cubic  crystals,  free  from  moisture,  with  purely  saline  taste. 
Solubility,  1  in  2f  of  water.    Dose,  10  to  240  gr. 

Sodii  Chloridum  is  used  in  makuig  : 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum,  Hydrargyri  Perchlori- 
dum,  and  Hydrargyii  Subchloridum. 
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From  Sodii  CMoridtmi  is  derived: 

Sodii  Carbonas.— Carbonate  of  Sodium.  NaoCOg, 
IOH2O. 

Source. — Made  from  Chloride  of  Sodium,  by  reaction  -with. 
Bicarbonate  of  Ammonium,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Or  by 
(1)  conversion  into  Sulphate,  and  (2  and  3)  the  action  of  heat 
on  a  mixture  of  the  Sulphate  with  Carbon  and  Carbonate  of 
Calcium.  (1)  Wa.Gl  +  H,S04  =  Na2S04  +  2HC1.  (2)  Naa 
SO4  +  C4  =  NaaS  +  4C0.    (3)  NaaS  +  CaCOs^rNaaCOg  +  CaS. 

Characters. — Transparent,  colourless,  laminar  rhombic 
crystals,  eflBorescent ;  with  a  harsh  alkaline  taste,  and  alkaline 
reaction.  Solubility. — 1  in  2  of  water ;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
20  gr.  neutralise  9-8  gr.  Citric  Acid,  or  lOJ  gr.  Tartaric  Acid. 
Impurities. — Sulphates  and  chlorides. 

Dose. — 5  to  30  gr. 

From  Sodii  Carionas  are  made  : 

a.  Sodii  Caxbonas  Exsiccata. — Dried  Carbonate  of 
Sodium.  NaoCOs.  A  dry  white  powder,  made  from  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  by  drying  and  heating  to  redness. 
63  gr.  =:  143  gr.  of  the  crystallised  salt.    Dose,  3  to  10  gr. 

b.  Sodii  Bicarbonas.  —  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium. 
NaHCOg. 

Source. — Prepared  by  saturating  the  Carbonate  with 
Carbonic  Acid  gas,  NajCOs  +  HoO+COa  ==  2NaHC03 
or  by  reaction  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Bicarbonate  of 
Ammonium. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  or  small  opaque 
irregular  scales,  of  a  saline,  not  unpleasant,  taste. 
Solubility. — 1  in  10  of  water.  20  gr.  neutralise  16-7  gr. 
of  Citric  Acid,  or  17-8  gr.  of  Tartaric  Acid.  Impurities. 
— Carbonate  and  its  impurities. 

Z)ose.— 10  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  LiauoR  SoDiE  Effervescens. — Soda  "Water; 
made  like  Potash  Water.  30  gr.  in  1  pint.  Dose, 
ad  libitum.  ' 

p.  Trochisci  Sodii  Bicarbon.vtis. — 5  gr.  in 
each,  with  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Water.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

7.  Sodii  Citro-tartras  Efpervesoens.  — 
White  deliquescent  granules.  Made  by  heating  the 
Bicarbonate  with  Citric  and  Tartaric  Acids  and 
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Sugar ;  stirring  until  the  powder  assumes  a  granular 
form.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 

e.  Liquor  Sodas.— Solution  of  Soda.  NaHO  (4-1 
per  cent.)  in  water. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Slaked  Lime  in  a  solu- 
tion of  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  and  decanting.  Na,iCO-. 
+  Ca(HO)2=:2NaHO  +  CaCOg. 

Characters. — A  colourless  alkaline  liquid;  sp.  gr. 
1  '047.  Impurities. — Lime,  carbonates,  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides.   Dose,  (rarely  given)  10  min.  to  1  fl.dr. 

Liquor  Soda:  is  employed  in  preparing  Sulphurated 
Antimony  and  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

From  Liquor  Sodce  are  made: 

a.  Soda  Caustica. — Caustic  Soda.  NaHO. 

Source. — Made  fi'om  Liquor  Sodte,  like  Potassa 
Caustica. 

Characters. —  Hard,  greyish-white  fragments, 
slightly  deliquescent,  very  alkaline  and  con-osive. 
Impurities. — Same  as  of  Liquor  Sodse. 

)8.  Sodii  Valerianas.    See  Valeriana  Rhizoma. 

y.  Sodii  Bromidum.  —  Bromide  of  Sodium. 
NaBr.    See  Bromum,  page  129. 

S.  Sodii  lodidum. — Iodide  of  Sodium.  Nal. 
See  loduni,  page  124. 

d.  Soda  Tartarata.  —  Tartarated  Soda.  NaK 
C4H405,4H20.  Tartrate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium. 
Rochelle  Salt. 

Source. — Prepared  by  boiling  Acid  Tartrate  of  Po- 
tassium in  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodiimi,  and 
crystalUsing.    NagCOa  +  —  2NaKC4H^0g 

-t-  H3O  +  CO2. 

Characters. — Colourless,  transparent,  right  rhombic 
prisms,  tasting  like  common  salt ;  neutral.  Solubility, 
1  in  2  of  water.  Impurity. — Acid  Tartrate  of  Potas- 
sium. Dose,  \  to  ^  oz.  as  a  purgative ;  30  to  60  gr. 
as  a  diuretic. 

e.  Sodii  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  Sodium.  Na2S04, 
lOHoO.    Glauber's  Salt. 

'Source. — Prepared  by  (2)  adding  Carbonate  of  So- 
dium to  the  acid  residue  left  in  (1)  the  manufacture 
of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  crystallising.     ( 1)  NaCl  + 
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H0SO4  =  HCl  +  NaHS04.  (2)  NaaCOg  +  2NaHS04 
='2Na,S04  +  CO2  +  H2O. 

Characters. — Colourless,  transparent,  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms,  efflorescent,  with  a  bitter  salt  taste.  &olu- 
lility,  1  in  3  of  water ;  iasoluble  in  spirit.  Impurities. 
— Salts  of  Ammonium  and  Iron.    Dose,  ^  to  1  oz. 

/.  Sodii  Phosphas. — Phosphate  of  Sodium.  Nag 
HP04,12H20. 

^'owree.— Obtained  by  (2)  adding  a  solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  to  a  solution  of  Acid  Phosphate  of 
Calcium,  prepared  from  (1)  a  mixture  of  Bone-ash  and 
Sulphuric  Acid.  (1)  Ca32P04 -|- 2H2SO4  =  CaH42P04 
+  2CaS04.  (2)  CaH42P04-|-Na2C03  =  Na2HP04  +  H2O 
4-  CO2  +  CaHP04. 

Characters. — Colourless,  transparent,rhombicpri8ms, 
efflorescent,  tasting  like  common  salt.  Solubility,  1  in 
6  of  water.    Impurity. — Phosphate  of  Lime. 

I)ose.—\  to  1  oz. 

Sodii  Fhosphas  is  used  to  make  Ferri  Phosphas  and 
SyiTipus  Ferri  Phosphatis. 

g.  Sodii  Hypophosphis. — NaPH202.  See  Phos- 
phorus,  page  104. 

h.  Sodii  Arsenias. — NaoHA804,12H20  ;  and  Nag 
HAs04,7HoO.     See  Arsenium,  page  107. 

k.  Sodii  Sulphis.  —  Na2S03,7H20.  See  Acidum 
Sulphurostm,  page  147. 

I.  Sodii  Sulphocarbolas. — ]SraC6H5S04,2H20.  See 
Acidum  Carbolicum,  i)age  188. 

m.  Sodii  Salicylas. — (lsraCj.H503)2,H20.  Acidum 
Salicylicum,  page  365. 

n.  Sodse  ChlorinatsB  Liquor.  See  CA^oj-mm,  page  121. 

0.  Acetate  of  Sodium.    [Appendix,  B.P.) 

3.    Sodii  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Sodium.  NaNOa- 

Source. — Found  native  ia  Chili,  and  purified  by  crystalli- 
sation from  water. 

Characters. — Colourless,  obtuse  rhombohedral  crystals, 
with  a  cooling  saline  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  2  of  water.  Im- 
purities.— Sulphates  and  chlorides. 

Sodii  Nitras  is  used  in  making  Sodii  Arsenias. 
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IUJI2U.    hQQ  Acidum  Boricum, -pa,gQ  lib.  -40 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTEHS  OF  SODIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Sodium  (1)  are  characterised  by  their  neutral 
solutions  in  water  giving  a  precipitate  with  Met-antimoniate  of 
i^jtassium.  (2)  They  impart  a  yellow  tinge  to  flame.  (3) 
I  hey  are  not  volatile. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Soda  possesses  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
Potash,  but  is  much  less  frequently  used  as  a  caustic.  The 
Ethylate  is  used  to  destroy  small  accessible  tumours,  such  as 
njEvi.  Solutions  of  the  Carbonates  may  be  employed  to  neu- 
tralise caustic  acids;  lq  eczema  and  itching  disorders  of  the 
skiu  ;  and  in  extensive  bums.  Sodium  compounds  with  Olive 
OH  constitute  Hard  Soaps. 

Internally. — Soda  closely  resembles  Potash  in  its  action  on 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  is  more  powerful  because  much  more 
slowly  absorbed.  Thus  the  Bicarbonate  stimulates  the  flow  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  is  more  commonly  given  than  the  other 
alkalies,  as  a  stomachic,  in  doses  of  gr.  8  to  gr.  15,  shortly 
before  meals.  Part  of  the  salt  at  the  same  time  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  chloride,  which  assists  the  digestion  of  albumen. 
The  alkali  also  liquefies  tenacious  mucus,  and  enables  the 
gastric  juice  to  reach  the  food  more  freely.  Soda  is  also  given 
after  meals  as  an  antacid  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  re- 
lieving acidity  due  to  indigestion,  either  as  the  Bicarbonate, 
Soda  Water,  or  the  official  Lozenge,  or  in  a  mixture  with  Sal- 
volatile  and  an  essential  oil,  such  as  Peppermint.  Common 
Salt  is  a  safe  and  available  emetic. 

The  salts  of  Sodium  beiag  much  less  diffusible  than  those  of 
Potassium,  pass  on  into  the  small  intestine.  Here  the  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Sodium,  and  Tartarated  Soda  (Kochelle  salt) 
act  as  saline  purgatives.  The  Sulphate,  which  is  a  constituent 
of  several  natural  purgative  waters,  including  Carlsbad,  Ma- 
rienbad,  Friedrichshall,  and  Hunyadi  Janos,  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  these,  producing  an  abundant  watery  evacuation.  It  is 
used  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsies,  especially  in  ascites  .from 
liver  disease ;  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system ;  and  as  a 
habittial  purgative.  The  Phosphate  is  a  milder,  but  sufficiently 
active,  purgative,  less  unpleasant  to  the  palate ;  it  is  often 
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given  to  children.  Soda  Tartarata,  the  purgative  basis  of  the 
Seidlitz  powder,  is  familiar  as  an  intestinal  stimulant,  employed 
to  complete  the  effect  of  purgative  pills.  The  Chloride  is  an 
anthelmintic,  generally  administered  in  enema. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  salts  of  Sodium  are  slowly  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  slowly  excreted  from  it,  remaining  in  it  chiefly  as  the 
Bicarbonate  and  Phosphate.  Taken,  as  they  constantly  are,  in 
food,  these  salts  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  natural  alkalinity 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which  may  be  increased  by  their 
medicinal  exhibition  as  well  as  by  the  Citro-tartrate,  Rochelle 
Salt,  and  Sulphate.  This  effect  of  Soda  as  an  alkaliser  of  the 
blood  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  cases  referred  to  under 
Potassium,  namely,  gout  and  rheumatism,  only  less  frequently ; 
for  although  Soda  is  less  depressing,  as  we  shall  see,  than 
Potash,  and  more  easily  borne  by  the  stomach,  the  slowness  of 
its  entrance  into  the  blood,  and  its  tendency  to  pass  off  by  the 
bowels  when  the  dose  is  increased,  more  than  counteract  these 
advantages.  When  a  prolonged  and  moderately  alkaline  in- 
fluence is  desired,  especially  in  dyspepsia  with  a  tendency  to 
constipation,  Soda  is  manifestly  to  be  preferred. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

In  medicinal  doses,  the  salts  of  Sodium  have  no  specific 
influence  on  any  organ.  This  circumstance,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  incredible,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
organism  is  saturated  with  Soda,  which  participates  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  tissue  changes;  that  Soda  is  admitted  in  large 
quantities  by  the  food  (especially  vegetables  and  fruits) ;  and 
that  the  moderate  amount  contained  in  medicinal  doses  does 
not  appreciably  affect  metaboHsm.  In  this  respect  Soda  differs 
remarkably  from  Potash,  and  it  is  therefore  said  to  produce 
none  of  the  depressing  effects  of  that  drug.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  negative  action  of  Soda  in 
its  other  therapeutical  applications. 

4.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Soda  is  excreted  by  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  by  the  kid- 
neys, by  the  liver,  and  possibly  by  the  skin ;  and  in  passing 
through  the  various  epithelial  structures  it  modifies  the 
amount,  composition,  and  reaction  of  their  secretions.  The 
action  of  the  different  salts  naturally  varies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  some  affecting  one  organ  more,  some  another. 

1.  Alimentary  Canal.— The  Sulphate  and  the  Phosphate  of 
Sodium  are,  as  we  have  seen,  hydragogue  purgatives  by  virtue 
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of  ih^vc ynmediate  local  action;  but  they  are  also  stimulants 
o±  the  intestinal  glands,  and  are  constantly  being  absorbed 
afonc.Xt'^'  r-^^r^'^'^  re-excreted,  in  their  course 

along  the  bowel  _  page  462.)  Both  are  also  true  hepatic 
stimulants  or  direct  cholagogues  ;  the  Phosphate  more  so 
than  the  Sulphate.  The  value  of  these  salts  in  hepatic  and 
intestinal  disorders,  which  has  been  akeady  referred  to  is 
therefore  partly  referable  to  their  effect  in  increasing  'the 
bile.  Soda  Tartarata  and  Sodii  Citro-tartras  Effervescens  have 
a  similar  but  feebler  action. 

4.1.  \>  fi'[>ie!/s.— Soda  acts  as  a  diuretic,  but  less  powerfully 
than  1  otash,  increasing  the  water  and  the  solid  constituents,  and 
diminishing  or  neutralising  the  acidity  of  the  urine  The 
Bicarbonate  is  the  most  useful  salt  of  Sodium  for  this  purpose  • 
the  Nitrate  of  Sodium,  whilst  also  dim-etic,  is  so  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  Nitrate  of  Potassium,  that  it  is  very  seldom 
employed.  The  Tartarated  Soda  may  be  usefully  combined 
with  other  alkalisers  of  the  urine,  as  in  the  Seidlitz  Powder  • 
or  the  Effervescing  Citro-tartrate  may  be  given.  The  use  of 
these  alkalisers  of  the  urine  is  explained  under  Potassium. 

3.  Bespiratorij  Pas  sages. —The  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
becomes  anajmic  under  the  influence  of  large  doses  of  Sodium 
salts,  and  its  secretions  diminished ;  but  if  the  dose  be 
moderate,  the  sputa  become  more  abundant  and  liquid,  and 
are  more  easUy  expelled  by  cough.  The  Bicarbonate  and 
Chloride  are  therefore  indicated  in  the  early  stages  of 
bronchitis,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  hypersemic  and 
swollen,  and  the  cough  harassing.  The  effects  of  Soda  on 
the  stomach,  blood,  and  urine  add  much  to  its  usefulness  in 
such  cases. 


"When  a  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  the  action  and 
uses  of  the  salts  of  Sodium  (locally  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
the  blood,  in  the  tissues,  and  in  the  organs  and  passages  where 
it  is  excreted  from  the  body),  it  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  indi- 
cated in  a  condition  of  system  which  may  be  called  the 
"gouty,"  the  "rheumatic,"  "  acidity,"  or  "chronic  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,"  and  -which  is  specially  characterised, 
amongst  other  symptoms,  by  catarrhs  or  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  part ; 
by  imperfect  biliary  activity  and  constipation  ;  and  by  scanty, 
high-coloured,  very  acid  urine.  In  such  a  condition  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  a  course  of  alkaline  waters.  If 
the  stomach  be  the  principal  seat  of  catai-rh,  i.e.  if  chronic 
indigestion  be  urgent,  the  more  purely  carbonated  alkaline 
waters  should  be  selected,  such  as  those  of  Vichy,  Bilin,  and 
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Ems.  If  the  derangement  chiefly  involve  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines, the  sulphated  and  salt  (NaCl)  waters  wiU  be  more  suitable, 
such  as  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Wiesbaden,  and  Marienbad.  For 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages.  Ems, 
Vichy,  Wildungen,  and  Carlsbad  are  indicated. 

5.     ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFEEENT  SODIUM  SALTS. 

The  action  and  uses  of  the  preparations  of  Sodium  may  be 
summarised  as  follows,  and  the  special  action  of  some  of  the 
salts  particularly  noticed  :  iSoda  Caustica  and  Liquor  Sodm  are 
for  external  use,  but  very  rarely  employed.  Sodii  Carbonas 
and  Bicarhonas  (the  former  rarely,  the  latter  almost  invariably 
used)  possess  the  action  and  uses  of  Soda  in  general  upon  aU 
parts.  Soda  Tartarata  is  like  the  Carbonates,  but  purgative and 
more  rapidly  and  distinctly  diuretic  and  alkaUsing,  by  virtue 
of  the  Potassium  it  contains.  Sodii  Gitro-tartras  is  like  Tar- 
tarated  Soda,  but  milder.  Sodii  Nitras  is  used  pharmaceutically 
only.  Sodii  Sulphas  and  Sodii  Phosphas  are  chiefly  hydragogue 
purgatives  and  cholagogues,  the  former  acting  more  on  the 
bowels,  the  latter  more  on  the  liver.  Sodii  Chloridum  is  in 
large  doses  a  free  and  safe  emetic  ;  an  anthelmintic  as  enema_ 
it  possesses  otherwise  the  ordinary  action  of  Soda,  and  is 
greatly  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  waters  of  Homburg, 
Wiesbaden,  Kissingen  and  Baden-Baden,  and  as  sea-water. 
The  remaining  salts  of  Sodium  possess  peculiar  properties  by 
virtue  of  their  second  constituent,  and  are  described  elsewhere : 
Sodii  Arsenias  under  Arsenium  ;  Sodii  Bromidum  under  Bro- 
mum  ;  Sodee  Chlorinatm  Liquor  under  Chlorum ;  Sodii  Hypophos- 
phis  under  Phosphorus ;  Sodii  lodidum  under  ledum  ;  Borax 
under  Acidum  Boricum ;  Sodii  Salicylas  under  Acidum  Salicy- 
licum  ;  Sodii  Sulphis  under  Acidum  Sulphurosum  ;  Sodii  Vale- 
rianas  under  Valerianse  Rhizoma. 

AMMONIUM.    NH4.  18. 

All  the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  Ammonium 
are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Chloride, 
that  is,  ultimately  from  Ammoniacal  Gas  Liquor. 

Aimnonii  Chloridum. — Chloride  of  Ammonium, 
Sal  Ammoniac.  NH4CI. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Ammoniacal  Gas  Liquor 
with  Hydrochloric  Acid  ;  evaporating  to  di-yness ;  and  purify- 
ing by  sublimation.    NH4HO  +  HCl  =  NH4CI  +  H2O. 

Characters. — Colourless  crystals ;  or  translucent,  fibrous 
masses ;  inodorous.    Solubility,  1  in  4  of  water ;   soluble  in 
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rectified  spirit ;  volatiHses  with  heat.    Impurities.-lTO^  and 
lead,  tarry  matter,  and  chlorides  of  compound  ammoniums 
Dose. — 5  to  20  gr. 

From  Ammonii  Chlo)-idtm  are  made  : 

1.  Liquor  Ammonise  Fortior.— Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia.    NHg  (32-5  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  Water 

-Source.— Made  by  heating  Chloride  of  Ammonium 
with  tslaked  Lime,  and  collecting  the  gaseous  product  in 
water.    2NH,C1  +  Ca(H0)2  =:  2NH3  +  CaCi;  +  2HoO. 

Characters.— A  colourless  liquid  with  a  very  pungent 
characteristic  odour,  and  strong'  alkaline  reaction ;  Sp. 
gr.  0-891.  Impuriiies.—AmraommD.  chloride,  sulphide 
and  sulphate ;  lime ;  and  metals.  ' 

Frmn  Liquor  Ammonia  Fortior  are  made  : 

a.  Ammonii  Phosphas.— Phosphate  of  Ammo- 
nium. (NH4)2HP04. 

Source.— Made  by  adding  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia  to  Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  (keeping  the 
alkali  in  excess) ;  evaporating ;  and  crystaUisine. 
H3PO4  +  2NH,H0  =  (NH,)2HP04  +  2H,0. 

Characters. — Transparent  colourless  prisma,  be- 
coming opaque  by  exposui-e.  Solubility,  i  in  2  of 
water  ;  insoluble  in  spirit.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Linimentum    Camphorae    Compositum. — 

Compound  Liniment  of  Camphor.  Strong  Solution 
of  Ammonia,  40  ;  Camphor,  20 ;  Rectified  Spirit, 
120;  Oil  of  Lavender,  1.  Mix  and  shake  until 
the  solution  is  clear.    1  in  4J. 


c.  Liquor  Ammonii  Citratia  Fortior. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  12  oz.  of  Citric 
Acid  with  11  fl.oz.  of  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
H3C6H5O7  +  3NH4HO  =  (NH4)3C8H507  +  3H2O. 
JDose,  J  to  Ij  fl.dr. 

From  Liquor  Ammonii  Citrafis  Fortior  is  made  : 

Liquor  Ammonii  Citratis.— Strong  Solution 
of  Citrate  of  Ammonium  (NH4)3C6H507,  1  part, 
dissolved  in  Water  4  parts.    Dose,  2  to  6  fl.dr. 

d,  Spiritua  Ammoniae  Aromaticus. — Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Sal  Volatile.  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium,  4  oz. ;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia, 
8  fl.oz. ;  Volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  4^  fl.dr. ;  Oil  of 
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Lemon,  65  fl.  dr. ;  Eectified  Spirit,  6  pints ;  "Water, 
3  pints.  Distil  the  oils  and  spirit ;  dissolve  the 
Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  in  a  small 
part  of  the  distillate  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  and  add 
the  rest  to  make  a  gallon.  Sp.  gr.  0-896.  Dose, 
i  to  I  fl.dr. 

Spiritus  Ammonice  Aromaticus  is  used  in  maJcing  : 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  and  Tinctui'a 
Valerianee  Ammoniata. 

e.  Spiritus  Ammonise  Foetidus. — Foetid  Spirit 
of  Ammonia.  Made  by  adding  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia  to  an  extract  made  from  Asafoetida  by 
maceration  in  Spirit.    Dose,  j  to  1  fl.dr. 

/.  Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata.  (See  Opium, 
page  112.) 

g.  Liquor  Ammonise. — Solution  of  Ammonia. 
NH3  (10  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  water.  Strong 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  1 ;  Distilled  Water,  2.  Sp. 
gr.  0-959.    Dose,  10  to  20  min.,  well  diluted. 

Freparation. 

LiNiMENTUM  Ammonije.  —  Liniment  of 
Ammonia.  Solution  of  Ammonia,  1 ;  Olive 
OH,  3. 

From  Liquor  Ammonice  are  made  : 

a.  Ammonii  Benzoas. — Benzoate  of  Am- 
monium. NH4C7Hg02.  See  Benzoimm,  page 
313, 

/3.  Ammonii  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Am- 
monium.   NH^Br.    See  Bromum,  page  129. 

7.  Ammonii  Nitras. — Nitrate  of  Ammo- 
nium. NH4NO3. 

SoMree.— Made  by  neutralising  DUuted 
Nitric  Acid  -ndth  Solution  of  Ammonia  (or  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonium),  crystallising,  and  fusing 
at  320°  Fah.,  untU  the  vapour  of  water  is  no 
longer  emitted. 

Characters. — A  white  deliquescent  salt,  in 
confused  crystalline  masses,  -with  a  bitter  acrid 
taste;  neutral.     Solubility,  4  in  3  of  water; 
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1  in  1 1  of  spirit.  Used  only  for  making  Nitrous 
Oxide  Gas  (NaO).    [See  page  171.) 

Solution  of  Ammonia  is  also  used  in  preparing  : 
Tinctura  QuininsB  Ammoniata. 

2.  Ammonii  Carbonas.— Carbonate  of  Ammonium. 
N3H11C2O5. 

Source.— M&Ae  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  Chloride 
of  Ammonium  (or  Sulphate  of  Ammonium)  and  Carbonate 
of  Calcium.  (1)  2NH,C1  +  CaCO,  =  (NH,)„C03  + 
CaCla.  (2)  2(NH,)2C03  =  NH.HCOa  +  Nh'nh/c5 
n^.+  .  NH^HCOa  +  NH,NH„CO,  = 

JNsUijOaUg.  ihis  salt  IS  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  Acid  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  (NH4HCO3)  with 
Carbamate  of  Ammonium  (NH^NHaCOs) ;  and  the  com- 
pound molecule  is  usually  regarded  as  containing  one 
molecule  of  each  of  these  salts. 

Characters. — Ti-anslucent  crystalline  masses,  volatile 
and  pungent  to  the  nose.  Solubility,  1  in  4  of  water. 
20  gr.  neutralise  26|  gr.  Citric  Acid,  or  28|  gr.  Tartaric 
Acid.    Impurities. — Sulphates  and  chlorides. 

Dose. — 3  to  10  gr.  as  a  stimulant  or  expectorant; 
30  gr.  as  an  emetic. 

From  Ammonii  Carbonas  are  made  : 

a.  Spiritus  Ammonias  Aromaticus. 

b.  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis  Fortior.— Strong 
Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonium,  (NH^)C2H302. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium  by  Acetic  Acid,  and  adding  water. 
NH,HC03,NH4NH2C02  +  3HC2H3O.,  =  3(NH,)C., 
H3O2  +  H2O  +  2CO2.  Sp.  gr.  1-073.  Dose,  25 
to  75  min. 

Fro7n  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis  Fortior  is  made  : 
Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis. — Mindererus' 
Spirit.     Strong  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monium, 1 ;  Water,  5.    Dose,  2  to  6  fl.dr. 

Ammonii  Chloridum  is  used  in  malcing  : 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  AMMONIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Ammonium  are  soluble  and  colourless;  and 
are  easily  decomposed  and  give  up  Ammonia  on  being  mixed 
with  a  caustic  alkali  or  lime. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied,  Ammonia  is  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves 
and  other  structures,  causing  a  sensation  of  pain  and  bui-ning, 
and  reddening  the  part  by  dilating  the  vessels.  If  the  appli- 
cation he  prolonged  and  the  vapour  confined,  blistering  may- 
result  ;  hut  dilute  preparations  produce  only  a  rubefacient 
effect  and  a  sense  of  heat.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  Linimen- 
tum  Ammonise,  or  Linimentiun  CamphorfB  Compositum,  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  in  a  part,  either  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  local  nutrition,  for  instance,  in  stiffness  or  other 
chronic  conditions  of  joints,  or  as  a  counter-irritant  {see  page 
564)  in  diseases  of  deeper  parts,  e.g.  on  the  surface  of  the  chest 
in  bronchitis.  Ammonia  is  not  to  be  iised  as  a  caustic ;  and 
vesication  by  it  is  better  avoided.  In  serpent's  bite,  the  appli- 
cation of  Ammonia  to  the  ■wound  has  occasionally  saved  life. 

Internally. — Admitted  into  the  nose.  Ammonia  itself,  or  the 
vapour  of  the  Carbonate  ("smelling  salts"),  is  a  powerful 
general  stimulant,  instantly  causing  a  pungent  sensation, 
sneezing,  and  other  disturbances  of  respiration,  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  watery  secretion  from  the  parts,  including  the 
conjunctiva.  It  is  accordingly  used  as  a  means  of  resuscitating 
consciousness,  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  respiration,  in  cases 
of  failure  of  the  circulation  (such  as  fainting),  or  asphyxia  from 
any  cause  (drowning,  hanging,  or  poisoning  by  narcotics) . 

In  the  stomach,  Ammonia  produces  the  same  effects  as  on 
the  skin.  A  full  dose  (30  gr.  of  the  Carbonate  well  diluted)  is 
an  emetic,  which  is  best  used  in  croup  and  bronchitis.  Smaller 
doses  cause  a  sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium,  and  act  as 
carminatives  and  reflex  general  stimulants,  Sal  Volatile  being 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  In  common  with  Soda  and 
Potash,  it  has  an  antacid  effect  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  may  be  given  after  meals  in  dyspepsia.  Like  these,  also, 
it  acts  as  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  gastric  juice  before 
meals,  and  Sal  Volatile  is  therefore  a  common  ingTedient  of 
alkaline  stomachic  mixtures.  On  the  bowels.  Ammonia,  in 
medicinal  doses,  appears  to  have  no  immediate  local  action. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Ammonia  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  is  there  fixed  ; 
mcreasmg,  possibly,  the  alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  and  diminish- 
ing the  tendency  to  coagulation.  Tho  Phosphate  is  believed  to 
be  useful  in  gout,  by  keeping  uric  acid  in  solution. 
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3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES, 

stimulates-the  central  nervous  system  ReneraUv 
especiaUy  the  cord  and  the  respiratory  centref  whilst  the  fre' 
quency  of  the  heart  and  the  hlood  pressure  are  botSncreased 

t«lS  f y^^'^'-f stimulant.  It  is  much  given  in  eSsted 
tS  tW«f^^  vital  powers  especially  if  respiration  a^d  cii-cuJa- 
t^on  threaten  to  fail,  as  m  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  pneu- 
monia ;  in  the  bronchitis  of  old  or  weakly  subjects ;  and  L 
hP^T^T  """""^^  P^fumonia  with  increasing  feebleness  of  the 
heart  In  serpent's  bite,  it  is  given  internally  in  water,  or 
hypodermically  (10  to  20  minims  diluted)  whilst  it  is  appUed 
to  the  wound  The  Chloride  is  a  direct  cholagogue.  SaZ  of 
Ammomum  decidedly  mcrease  the  production  of  liea,  partly,  at 
least,  by  their  own  decomposition  with  Carbonic  Acid  in  the 

T{  ^Vof^^xtJ^?^  =  NS4NH,C0,  (Ammonium  Carba! 
mate).    (2)  NH.NH^CO^  =  CO(NH,),  (Urea)  +  H^O 


4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ammonia  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  the  respiratory  tract ;  not,  however,  as  Am- 
monia, but  as  some  other  nitrogen  compound,  possibly  urea  or 
uric  acid.  Thus,  instead  of  diminishing,  it  actuaUy  increases 
the  acidity  of  the  urine,  whilst  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric 
acid  also  rises,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  the  secretion.  The 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  possesses  these  important  powers  most 
fully,  the  Acetate  less  fuUy;  they  may  be  employed  as 
diuretics  ia  dropsies  and  fever. 

The  bronchial  secretion  is  distinctly  increased,  and  ren- 
dered more  liquid  and  easily  raised,  by  the  Carbonate  and 
Chloride  of  Ammonium.  These  salts  prove  of  great  service 
as  expectorants  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  when  the 
secretion  is  scanty  and  thick,  or  the  patient  feeble;  the 
accompanying  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  increasing 
the  coughing  or  expectorant  power,  whilst  the  heart  is  also 
streng-thened. 

The  mucous  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  affected  by  Am- 
monia  as  by  the  other  alkalies,  and  the  Chloride  is  sometimes 
used  in  Chronic  Dyspepsia.  Ammonia  remotely  stimulates 
the  intestines,  and  will  cause  diarrhoea  if  given  in  large 
doses. 

On  the  shin  the  Acetate  of  Ammonium  acts  as  a  well- 
marked  remote  stimulant,  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis  being  one 
of  our  most  common  diaphoretics.  The  Chloride  also  possesses 
the  same  property,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
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5.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  UIFFEBENT  SALTS  OF  AMMONIUM. 

These  may  be  thus  summarised  :  Liquor  Ainmonice  Fortior 
and  Liquor  Ammonice  are  used  as  local  and  general  stimulants, 
the  former  externally  only.  Ammonii  Carbonas,  a  volatile  stimu- 
lant, emetic,  and  double  expectorant  (through  the  nerves  and 
secretions).  Ammonii  Chloridum,  a  local  refrigerant,  its  solu- 
tion producing  cold ;  a  gastric,  intestinal,  and  hepatic  stimulant ; 
nervous  stimulant ;  diuretic,  double  expectorant,  and  diaphoretic 
(hence  called  an  "alterative").  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetaiis,dia.Tpho- 
retic  and  diuretic  (febrifuge),  and  nervous  stimulant.  Liquor 
Ammonii  Citratis,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Spiritus  Ammonice 
Aromaticus,  agreeable  and  powerful  carminative,  antacid,  and 
general  stimulant.  Ammonii  Phosphas,  direct  cholagogae, 
possibly  an  alkaliser  of  the  blood,  a  nervine  stimulant.  Spiritus 
Ammonice  Fostidus.  (See  Asafcclida.)  Ammonii  Benzoas.  (See 
Benzoinitm.)    Ammonii  Bromidicm.    (See  Bromum.) 

LITHIUM.    Lithium.    L.  7. 

This  metal  is  obtained  from  several  minerals,  such 
as  Petalite  and  Lepidolite ;  and  traces  of  it  occur 
in  certain  mineral  waters,  e.g.  Baden-Baden,  Carls- 
bad, and  Vals.    Only  two  of  its  salts  are  official. 

Liithii  Carbonas.— Carbonate  of  Lithium.  L^COg. 

Source. — Made  by  the  action  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  on 
Chloride  of  Lithium,  obtained  from  minerals. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  or  minute  crystalline  grains ; 
alkaline.  Impurities. — Lime,  Alumina,  detected  by  lime- 
water;  deficiency  of  Lithia,  detected  by  weight  of  residue. 
Solubility,  1  in  150  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Dose.— 3  to  6  gr.,  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  aerated  water. 

FreparatioJi. 

Liquor  'Lituim  Epfervescens. — Effervescing  Solu- 
tion of  Lithia.  Lithia  Water.  Made  like  Potash  Water. 
10  gr.  to  1  pint.    Dose,  5  to  10  fl.oz. 

From  Lithii  Carbonas  is  made  : 

Lithii  Citras.— Citrate  of  Lithium.  LaCgH^Or, 

Made  by  dissolving  Carbonate  of  Lithium 
solution  of  Citric  Acid,  evaporating,  and  crystal- 
+  300,.^^'^°'  ^  2H3CeH,0;  =  2L3C,H,0,  +  3H,0 
E— 8 
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_    Characters.— A  white  crystalline  salt.  Solubilitu, 
1  m  2i  of  water.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHABACTEES  OF  LITHIUM  SALTS. 

They  impart  a  rich  crimson  colour  to  flame  ;  give  a  white 
precipitate  with  Na^COj  after  long  standing  ;  and  the  Hydrate, 
Carbonate,  and  Phosphate  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Externally. — Lithia  may  be  used  as  a  fomentation  in  gout. 

Internally. — Lithium  has  doubtless  an  antacid  action  on 
the  alimentary  canal,  very  similar  to  that  of  Potassium.  The 
Carbonate  is  apt  to  cause  indigestion  unless  given  in  very  weak 
solutions. 

■2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  L'SES. 

Lithium  quickly  enters  the  blood,  and  behaves  there  much 
like  Potassium,  increasing  its  alkalinity,  and  combining  with 
uric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  affinity.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  gout,  to  hold  this  substance  in  solution,  and  thus 
to  prevent  acute  attacks  by  fresh  deposit  in  the  tissues. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  this  respect  also  Lithium  closely  resembles  Potassium, 
being  a  cardiac  and  nervo-muscular  depressant  if  given  in 
large  doses  or  for  a  length  of  time.  It  may  possibly  dissolve 
gouty  deposits  (urates)  in  joints. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lithium  is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  probably 
by  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic ,  and 
whilst  increasing  the  volume  of  water,  diminishes  its  acidity, 
and  holds  in  solution  even  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  For  this 
reason,  also,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  gout,  as  it  hastens  the 
excretion  of  the  products  which  it  dissolves  in  the  blood  ,  and 
in  acid  lithiasis  or  gravel,  where  it  prevents  the  deposit  of 
salts  in  the  kidney  and  urinary  passages. 

Both  salts  of  Lithium  may  be  used,  the  important  differ- 
'  ence  between  them  being  with  respect  to  their  solubihty, 
which  is  very  marked. 
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CALCIUM.    Calcium.    Ca.  40. 

There  are  four  great  sources  of  the  official  salts 
and  preparations  of  Calcium,  namely,  (1)  Chalk,  (2) 
Mai-ble,  (3)  Native  Sulphate,  and  (4)  Bone-ash. 

1.  Creta. — Chalk.  Native  friable  Carbonate  of  Calcium. 
From  Creta  are  made : 

a.  Creta  Prsparata.— Prepared  Chalk.  CaCOg 
(nearly  pure). 

Source. — Made  from  Chalk  by  elutriation  and  drying. 

Characters. — A  white  amorphous  powder,  in  small 
cones,  insoluble  in  water;  incompatible  with  all  acids 
and  sulphates.    Base,  10  to  60  gr. 

Preparations, 
a.  Mistura  Cretsa.  —  Chalk  Mixture.  Pre- 
pared Chalk,  1 ;  Gum  Acacia,  1  ;  Syrup,  2  ;  Cinna- 
mon Water,  30.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

B.  PuMs  Cretse  Aromatlcus.  —  Aromatic 
Powder  of  Chalk.  Prepared  Chalk,  11  ;  Cinnamon 
4 ;  Nutmeg,  3  ;  Saffron,  3  ;  Cloves,  1| ;  Cardamom 
Seeds,  1 ;  Sugar,  25.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

From  Pulvis  Creta  Aromaticus  is  made  : 

PULVIS  CRETyT:  AroMATICUS  CUM  OPIO  

Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk  and  Opium  Aro- 
matic Chalk  Powder,  39  ;  Opium,  1.  hose  10 
to  40  gr.  ' 

y.  Hydb,ab,gyb,um  ctjm  Greta.  —  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum. 

6.  Calx. — Lime.    CaO  (with  some  impurities) 

/S'02<r<;e.— Calcining  Chalk.  CaCOg = CaO  +  CO2 
Character s.~Com:^a,ct  whitish  masses,  which 

readily  absorb  water,  crack,  evolve  great  heat,  and 

fall  into  powder  (slaking). 

From  Calx  is  made  : 

limA^^  p"m?!^?-Tx.^y'^^^*^  Calcium.  Slaked 
Lime     Ca(H0)2  (^ith  some  impui-ities) . 

W«tf.""'p"n^*''w^y'!^'^"^  Lime  with  Distilled 
Water.    GaO  +  H2O  =  Ga(H0)2. 
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Characters. — A  white  powder,  strongly  alkaline; 
more  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  in  900),  and  with 
sugar  (1  in  60).  Incompatible  with  vegetable  and 
mineral  acids,  alkaline  and  metallic  salts,  and 
tartar  emetic. 

From  Calcii  Hydras  are  made: 

i.  Liquor  Calcis. — Solution  of  Lime.  Lime- 
Water.  Made  by  shaking  up  Slaked  Lime 
(previously  washed  in  water,  to  free  it  from 
chlorides)  in  Distilled  Water,  and  decanting. 
2  gr.  of  Lime  in  1  fl.oz.    Dose,  ^  to  4  fl.oz. 

Freparations. 

LiNiMENTUM   Calcis.  —  Solution  of 
Lime  and  Olive  Oil,  equal  parts  mixed. 

Liquor  Calcis  is  also  used  in  preparing  : 

Lotio  Hydrargyi-i  Flava,  Lotio  Hy- 
drargyri  Nigra,  and  Argenti  Oxidum. 

ii.  Liquor  Calcis  Saccharatus. — Saccha- 
rated  Solution  of  Lime.  Made  by  digesting 
Slaked  Lime  and  Sugar  in  Water  ;  and  decant- 
ing. T'll  grains  of  lime  in  1  iJ.oz.  Fose,  15 
to  60  min. 

iii.  Calx  Chlorinata.  —  See  Chlorum, 
page  120. 

iv.  Calcii  H3rpopliosphis. — See  FhospJiorus, 
page  104. 

e.  Calcii  Chloridum. — Chloride  of  Calcium.  CaCl2, 
2H2O. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Hydrochloric  Acid 
with  Chalk,  adding  a  little  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Lime 
and  Slaked  Lime,  to  remove  iron  ;  filtering ;  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness.  CaCOg  +  2HCl=:CaCl2  +  COj  +  H2O. 

Characters. — White,  very  deliquescent  masses,  with 
bitter  acrid  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  2  of  water.  Lnpuri- 
ties. — Carbonates;  salts  of  aluminium  and  iron;  hypochlo- 
rites, detected  by  evolving  CI  with  HCl.  Fose,  3  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 

a.  Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi. — Chloride  of  Cal- 
cium, 1 ;  Water,  3.    Fose,  15  to  50  min. 
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Calcn  Chloriduin  is  used  to  make  : 

p.  Calcii  Carbonas  Prsecipitata. — Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Calcium.  Precipitated  Chalk.  CaCOg. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  boiling  solutions 
of  Chloride  of  Calcium  and  Carbonate  of  Sodium ; 
and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate.  CaCl2  + 
NaaCOg  =  CaCOs  +  2NaCl. 

Characters. — A  white  crystalline  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water.  Impurities. — Chlorides,  alumina, 
and  iron.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Calcii  Carhonas  Frcecipitata  is  contained  in  :  Tro- 
chisci  Bismuthi  (4  gr.  in  each). 

2.  ITIarmor  Album.— White  Marble.  CaCOs. 
Characters. — Hard,  white,  crystalline  masses.   Used  in  pro- 
ducing CaTbonic  Acid  Gas. 

3.  Calcii  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  Calcium.  "  Plaster 
of  Paris."  Native  Sulphate  of  Calcium  (CaS04,2H20)  rendered 
nearly  anhydrous  by  heat. 

Calcii  Sulphas  is  used  to  make  : 

Calx  Sulphurata. — See  Sulphur,  page  134. 

4.  Calcii  Phosphas.  —  Phosphate  of  Calcium. 
Ca32PO,. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Bone-ash  in  Hydrochloric 
Acid  and  Water ;  (2)  adding  Water  and  Solution  of  Ammo- 
nia to  alkalinity ;  and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
(1)  Ca32P04  +  4HCl  =  CaH42P04  +  2CaCL;  (2)  CaH42P04+ 
2CaCl2  +  4NH4HO  =  Ca32P04  +  4NH4CI  +  4H2O. 

Characters. — A  light  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Calcii  Phosphas  is  contained  in  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  CALCIUM  SALTS. 

Calcium  gives  a  red  colour  to  flame.  Solutions  of  Calcium 
salts  give  a  white  precipitate  with  Ammonium  Oxalate,  in- 
soluble in  Acetic  Acid  ;  not  with  Sulphide  of  Ammonium. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.    IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— LxmQ  in  the  form  of  the  Hydrate  is  caustic, 
like  the  alkalies,  but  its  action  is  more  localised,  so  that  it  may 
be  combined  with  Fused  Potash  to  form  a  convenient  caustic, 
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Fotassa  cum  Calce  Vienna  Paste,  for  ordinary  use.  Dusted  on 
the  skin  as  Chali  or  applied  as  Lime-Water,  it  is  astringent 
and  desiccative  (drying),  and  is  used  to  promote  the  healino  of 
burns,  eczema,  and  ulcers.  The  Linimentum  Calcis  is  a  valu- 
able application  to  burns,  and  in  extensive  eczema 
_     Internally,  the  local  effect  of  lime  is  antacid,  like  the  alka- 

i  self  T?fr'''^'.f'^^.^i'^>^^.^  astringency  peculiar  to 
Itself  In  the^mouth  Chalk  is  used  as  an  antacid  and  physical 
dentifrice  Admitted  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  Lime- 
Water  or  the  Carbonate,  Lime  (1)  unites  with  the  free  acids  of 
the  contents  Lime-water  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from 
curdJing  milk  in  large  lumps,  and  is  extensively  given  to  arti- 
ficially-reared infants,  the  Liquor  Calcis  Saccharatus  being  an 
excellent  form  when  dilution  of  the  food  is  injurious.  Lime  is 
a  valuable  antidote  for  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids,  oxaUc 
acid  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  one  which  is  always  avaUable  in 
the  form  of  wall-plaster ;  it  must  be  freely  given.  Acid  dys- 
pepsia, with  heart-bum,  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  Lime- 
Water  or  the  Bismuth  Lozenge,  given  after  food.  (2)  On  the 
glands  of  the  stomach  the  action  of  Lime  appears  to  be  de- 
pressant, and  it  is,  therefore,  not  suited  for  administration 
before  meals.  Lime-water  is,  indeed,  a  general  gastric  seda- 
tive of  some  value,  arresting  some  kinds  of  vomiting,  espe- 
cially in  the  acid  dyspepsia  of  infants,  and  Lq  pregnancy. 

The  Calcium  salts  can  be  traced  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal,  and  most  of  their  bulk  is  finally  expelled  unabsorbed. 
Their  astringent  action  in  diarrhosa  may  be  in  part  due  to 
their  antacid  property  ;  in  part  referable  to  an  obscure  sedative 
effect  on  the  intestinal  glands  (P  and  vessels),  which  diminishes 
the  excretion  of  [water  in  the  bowel ;  and  in  part  physical. 
Lime  and  Chalk  thus  come  to  be  two  of  our  most  valuable 
drugs  in  diarrhoea,  either  alone  or  with  Aromatics,  Opium,  or 
vegetable  astringents,  as  in  the  official  preparations. 

Lime-water  is  also  employed  locally  as  an  enema  for  Hlling 
the  thread- worm,  and  as  a  vaginal  injection  in  leucorrhoea. 

2.    ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Lime  enters  the  circulation  in  very  small  quantities  only, 
and  appears  in  the  plasma  as  the  phosphate.  It  probably 
somewhat  increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  whence  part  of 
the  value  of  the  Calcareous  Waters  of  Bath  and  other  spas,  in 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

3.    SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  important  part  played  by  Calcium  as  a  constituent  of 
bones  has  suggested  its  use  as  a  specific  remedy  in  rickets, 
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fractures,  and  other  lesions  of  these  structures ;  and  the  Phos- 
phate and  Lime-Water  are  extensively  used  for  the  two  former 
conditions.  The  Phosphate  and  the  Chloride  have  been  recom- 
mended in  scrofulous  diseases  of  glands  and  phthisis,  to  pro- 
mote absorption,  or  possibly  induce  calcification  ;  and  appa- 
rently -with  some  reason.  Some  of  the  calcareous  mineral 
waters  appear  to  be  of  service  in  this  respect. 

4.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  greater  part  of  Calcium  or  its  salts  being  expelled  by 
the  bowel,  little  remains  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  An 
alkalising  effect  on  the  urine  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  but 
they  are  certainly  diuretic  in  the  form  of  the  waters  of  Bath 
and  Wildungen,  which  are  ordered  in  gout  and  gravel. 

5.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  CALCIUM. 

Creta  in  its  various  forms  and  combinations,  Calcii  Carbonas 
Prmipitata,  Liquor  Calcis,  and  Liquor  Calcis  Saccharatus, 
possess  the  general  actions  and  uses  of  Lime.  Calcii  Chloridum 
has  been  highly  recommended  as  a  specific  in  scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment of  glands ;  and  is  used  in  testing.  Calcii  Phosphas  is  a 
specific  in  bone  diseases  and  scrofula.  Calx  Chlorinata  and  its 
derivates  are  media  for  supplying  chlorine,  and  used  accord- 
ingly. {See  page  121.)  Calcii  Hypophosphis  is  employed  as  a 
specific  in  tuberculosis  and  other  wasting  diseases  (page  106). 
In  the  remaining  preparations  the  action  of  the  Lime  or  Chalk 
is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  in  the  three  preparations  of 
Mercury  of  which  they  are  ingredients,  and  in  Antimonial 
Powder.  Calcii  Sulphas  is  used  for  surgical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes.  Calx  Sulphurata  is  used  in  suppuration,  in 
boils,  and  in  scrofulous  sores  (page  136). 

MAGNESIUM.    Magnesium.    Mg.  24. 

All  the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  Magnesium 
are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Sulphate  : 

Ma^esii  Sulphas.  —  Sulphate  of  Magnesium. 
Epsom  Salt.  MgS04,7H20. 

Source. — Made  from  Magnesian  Limestone  (dolomite),  by 
solution  in  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  purification. 

Characters. — Minute  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  with  a 
bitter  taste.  Solubility,  10  in  13  of  cold  water.  Lncompatible 
with  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  Lmpurities. — Lime,  iroa,  and  general  impu- 
rities.   Dose,  60  gr.  to  J  oz. 
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Preparations. 

a.  Enema  Magnesii  Sulphatis.— 1  oz.  to  15  fl.oz  of 
Mucilage  of  Starch,  with  1  fl.oz.  of  Olive  Oil. 

b.  MisTURA  Senn^  Composita.— 1  oz.  in  5  fl.oz. 

See  Senna,  page  261. 

'om  Magnesii  Sulphas  are  made  : 

c.  Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosa.— Heavy  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesium.  (MgC03)3,Mg(HO)2,4H,0. 

Source.— Mn^e  by  mixing  strQ>2{/  boiling  solutions  of 
Sulphate  of  Magnesium  and  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  eva- 
porating, purifying,  and  drying.  4MgS0,  +  4Na,C0,  + 
H^O  ==  3  (MgCOs)  ,Mg(HO),  +  4Na,S04  +  CO^. 

Characters. — A  white  granular  pov/der,  compara- 
tively insoluble  in  water.  Incompatible  with  acids. 
Impurilies. — Lime,  Sulphates.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  LiQUOB,  Magnesii  Carbonatis.  —  "Fluid 
Magnesia."    The  Carbonate  in  solution. 

Source. — Made  by  passing  an  excess  of  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  under  pressure  of  three  atmospheres 
through  Carbonate  of  Magnesium  (freshly  prepared 
from  MgS04  ^"^^  NajCOs)  and  Water. 

Characters. — A  clear  effervescing  fluid.  Con- 
tains nearly  10  gr.  of  the  Carbonate  in  1  fl.oz. 
Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

p.  Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis.  Solution  of 
Citrate  of  Magnesium,  Mg32C6H507,14H20. 

Source. — To  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Magne- 
sium, Citric  Acid,  and  Syrup  of  Lemons  in  a  strong 
bottle,  add  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium ;  wire  down, 
and  shake. 

Characters. — A  clear  effervescing  fluid.  Pose, 
1  to  2  fl.oz. 

y.  Trochisci  Bismuthi. — 2|  gr.  in  each. 

Prom  Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosa  is  made  : 

Magnesia  Ponderosa. — Heavy  Magnesia. 
MgO. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  the  Heavy  Carbo- 
nate in  a  crucible  to  expel  the  COo. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  compara- 
tively insoluble  in  water  (1  in  6,412  cold. 
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water,  1  in  36,000  hot  water).  Incompatible 
with  acids.  Impurities. — Those  of  the  Carbo- 
nate.   Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

d.  Ma^esii  Carbonas  Levis.— Light  Carbonate  of 
Magnesium.  (MgC03)3Mg(HO)2,4H.,0. 

Source.— M.a,d.Q  like  .Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosa, 
hxit with,  cold  dilute  solutions;  boiling  for  15  minutes; 
washing  and  drying. 

Characters. —A.  very  light  white  powder,  proving 
microscopically  to  be  partly  amorphous,  with  prismatic 
crystals.  Soluble  in  2,493  parts  of  cold  water  ;  in  9,000 
parts  of  hot  water.  3J  times  the  bulk  of  the  Heavy 
Carbonate.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Magnesii  Carbonas  levis  is  used  in  preparing  Vapor 
Olei  Pini  Sylvestiis. 

Frotn  Magnesii  Carbonas  levis  is  made : 

Magnesia  Levis. — Light  Magnesia.  MgO. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Light  Carbonate  of 
Magnesium  in  a  crucible  to  expel  the  COj- 

Characters. — A  white,  very  light  powder,  3|- 
times  the  bulk  of  Heavy  Magnesia ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Magnesia  Levis  or  Ponderosa  is  contained  in 
Pulvis  Ehei  Compositus  (6  parts  in  9). 

GENERAL  CHEMICAl  CHARACTERS  OF  MAGNESIUM  SALTS. 

The  soluble  salts  of  Magnesium  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  Ammonia  and  Sodium  Phosphate. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hxternally,  Magnesium  has  no  action,  and  is  not  used. 

Internally,  Magnesium  is  a  valuable  means  of  decomposing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  under  various  cir- 
cumstances : 

(1)  The  Oxide  and  Carbonates  form  comparatively  in- 
soluble or  innocuous  compounds  with  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic 
acid,  and  mercuric,  arsenical,  and  cupric  salts;  in  large 
quantities  they  prevent  the  absorption  of  alkaloids  by  render- 
ing the  contents  of  the  stomach  alkaline  ;  whilst  the  Sulphate 
precipitates  insoluble  sulphates  of  lead  and  barium..  Magnesia 
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or  its  salts  may  therefore  be  employed  as  antidotes  in  cases  of 
t^fCr^  5^  T  °*  '^"^'^  S'ltsta'nces,  the  Oxide  blgpreWd 
to  the  Carbonate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  carbordc 
acid  and  care  bemg  taken  to  give  it  very  freely. 
«o,,+;or  ^  *  ^T^''''  P''"'^^'^  °*  decomposition,  Magnesia 
S«    ®^  -""'rf*  ^^^'"ty      t'l^  stomach  and 

wTl '  ^  converted  into  the  chloride,  lactate,  and 

L?f«  S  M  '  ?  reaction  removing  irritant  acid,  and  foAning 
salts  of  Magnesium  which  have  a  stimulant  or  purgative  action 
on  the  intestme.  The  Carbonate  yields  carbonic  acid,  which 
exerts  its  specific  action  on  the  stomach.  Both  substances  are 
therefore  employed  as  local  alkaline  remedies  in  acidity  of  the 
stomach  (heart-bum,  pyrosis,  etc),  given  with  Sal- Volatile, 
between  meals,  when  a  further  laxative  effect  is  desired 

The  chloride,  bicarbonate,  or  lactate  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesium  directly  given,  having 
re^hed  the  intestine,  are  very  slowly  absorbed,  and  if  iS 
suacient  quantity,  produce  very  marked  local  effects  as  saline 
pmgatives,  the  Sulphate  being  hydragogue  in  its  action,  with 
little  stimulation  of  the  muscular  coat.    The  result  is  the  free 
evacuation  of  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  bowel,  and  with  it 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Magnesium.    Sulphate  of  Magnesium 
(Jiipsom  Salt)  is  our  most  common  saline  purgative,  in  the 
form  of  Mistura  Sennse  Composita ;  of  a  simple  solution  in 
Acid  Infusion  of  Eoses,  mth  some  carminative  ;  and  of  several 
of  the  popular  aperient  waters,  such  as  FriedrichshaU,  Piillna, 
Hunyadi  Janos,  of  all  of  which  it  is  an  important  constituent! 
Sulphate  of  Magnesium  is  a  mild,  painless,  non-nauseating 
purgative,  less  rapid  in  its  action  than  the  Sodium  salt ;  and 
may  be  used  to  complete  the  effect  of  purgative  piUs  in  portal 
congestion,  in  chronic  constipation  as  an  habitual  laxative 
combined  with  other  salts  in  the  above-named  waters,  and  in 
feverish  attacks  with  loaded  bowels.    It  is  also  given  as  the 
Enema. 

Magnesia  and  the  Carbonates,  when  used  as  purgatives, 
are  chiefly  given  to  children  in  diarrhoea  with  foul  acid  stools, 
very  frequently  as  Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus  (Gregory's  Powder). 

In  small  doses  neither  salt  has  any  purgative  action  on 
the  bowel,  but  enters  the  blood. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Entering  the  circulation  as  the  chloride  or  lactate.  Magne- 
sia increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  of  which  it  is  a 
normal  constituent,  and  helps  to  hold  in  solution  any  acid 
which  may  be  in  excess.  It  wiU  therefore  bo  useful  in  chronic 
gout  and  rheumatism,  to  assist  the  more  powerful  alkalisers  of 
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the  blood  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  waters  of  Ems, 
Baden-Baden,  Aix-les- Bains,  Carlsbad,  etc. 

3.  sPECirrc  action. 
Magnesia  taken  medicinally  does  not  exert  any  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  tissues  or  nutrition  generally.^  Although 
an  important  constituent  of  bone,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
any  value  in  rickets  or  other  diseases  in  which  the  osseous 
tissue  is  deficient  in  solid  matter. 

4.  HEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

When  Magnesia  does  not  purge,  it  is  excreted  chiefly  by 
the  kidneys,  rendering  the  urine  more  abundant  and  less  acid, 
and  dissolving  uric  acid.  Its  diuretic  effect  contributes  to  the 
value  of  Magnesia  waters  in  gout  and  gravel. 

BAKIUM.    Barium.    Ba.  137. 

This  metal  is  introduced  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  for  testing  purposes  only,  but  may  also 
be  given  medicinally. 

Chloride  of  Barium.  BaCl2,2H20. 

Characters. — Colourless  translucent  tables.  Dose,  J  to  2  gr. 
Solution  of  Chlokide  op  Barium,  1  in  10. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  BARIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Barium  give  an  insoluble  white  precipitate  with 
Sulphuric  Acid,  or  any  sulphate. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  Salts  of  Barium  greatly  disturb 
the  blood  pressure,  first  increasing  it  apparently  through  the 
heart,  which  is  arrested  in  systole,  and  greatly  lowering  it  before 
death.  The  Chloride  has  accordingly  been  recommended  in 
aneurysm.  In  animals,  Baxium  also  affects  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  through  it  the  muscles  of  the  bowels,  bladder, 
vessels,  and  limbs,  causing  purgation,  urination,  spasms,  and 
convulsions  ending  in  paralysis.  The  empirical  use  formerly 
made  of  the  metal  in  chi-onic  nervous  diseases  and  in  glandular 
enlargements  may  possibly  be  explained  by  these  effects. 
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CERIUM.    Cerium.    Ce.  92. 

Only  one  salt  of  this  metal  is  official. 

Cerii  Oxalas.-0xalate  of  Cerium.  Cea04,3H,0. 

6o«r^.._Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of"  Oxalate  of 
Ammonium  with  a  soluble  salt  of  Cerium. 

Characters —A.  white  granular  powder ;  insoluble  in  water. 
Impurities.— Alnmin^-,  detected  by  its  solution  in  potash  giving 
precipitate  with  NH.Cl.  Other  oxalates  [e.g.  of  lanthanul  and 
Oidymium),  the  ash  of  which  effervesces  with  boiling  HCl 

JJose.—l  to  2  gr.,  or  more. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Nothing  is  definitely  known  about  the  physiological  action 
^erium.    It  IS  given  with  benefit  in  yomiting.  acid  dyspepsia, 
and  heart-burn,  especially  when  they  occur  in  pregnancy  ;  and 
has  been  credited  with  good  effects  in  chronic  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  epilepsy  and  chorea. 


GEOUP  II. 

THE  METALS. 
The  metallic  elements  officially  recognised  fall 
naturally  into  several  Sub-Groiips,  according  to  their 
action  and  uses  :  1.  Plumbum,  Argentum,  Zincum, 
Cuprum,  and  Aluminium.  2.  Ferrum  and  Manga- 
nesium.  3.  Hydrargyrum.  4.  Phosphorus,  Arseni- 
um,  Antimonium,  and  Bismuth  um.  Phosphoras, 
although  a  non-metallic  element,  is  included  here,  be- 
cause very  closely  allied  pharmacologically  with  Anti- 
mony and  Arsenic. 

Sub-Group  1. 

Plumbum,  Argentum,  Zincum,  Cuprum,  Aluminium. 

PLUMBUM.    Lead.    Pb.  207. 

There  are  three  official  sources  of  the  salts  and 
preparations  of  Lead  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
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namely  :  (1)  the  Oxide,  (2)  the  Carbonate,  and  (3)  the 
Nitrate. 

1.  Plumbi   OxidMlll.— Oxide  of  Lead.  Litharge. 

Source. — Made  by  roasting  lead  ia  a  current  of  air.  Pb  +  O 
=:PbO. 

Characters. — Heavy  scales  of  a  pale  brick  red  colour. 
Soluble  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids ;  iusoluble  in  water.  Impuri- 
ties.— Copper,  iron,  and  carbonates. 

Preparations. 

Emplastrum  PLrMBi. — Lead  Plaster ;  Lead  Soap ; 
Oleate  of  Lead.  1  of  Oxide  boUed  in  2  of  Olive  Oil  and 
1  of  Water.  3PbO  +  SHgO  +  2{C3H.53Ci8H330.2),  (Oleate 
of  Glyceryl  in  Olive  Oil)  =  3(Pb2Ci8H3302),  Oleate  of 
JLead  +  2(C3H53HO),  Glycerine. 

Plumbi  Oxidum  or  its  Emplasti'um  is  also  contained 
in  Emplastra  Ferri,  Galbani,  Hydrargyi-i,  Plumbi  lodidi, 
EesinfB,  and  Saponis. 

From  Plumbi  Oxidum  is  made  : 

Plumbi  Acetas. — Acetate  of  Lead.  "Sugar-  of 
Lead."  Pb(C2H30„)2,3H20. 

Source.  —  Made  by  heating  Oxide  of  Lead  in 
Acetic  Acid  and  Water,  and  crystallising.     PbO  + 

2HC2H3O2  +  2H2O  =  Pb(C2H302)2,3H20. 

Characters. — White  spongy-looking  masses  of  inter- 
laced acicular  crystals,  slightly  efflorescent,  having  an 
acetous  odour  and  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  Solubility, 
10  in  25  of  water,  yielding  a  slightly  acid  solution. 
Incompatibles. — Hard  water,  mineral  acids  and  salts,  vege- 
table acids,  alkalies,  lime-water,  iodide  of  potassium,  aU 
vegetable  astringents,  preparations  of  opium,  albuminous 
liquids.  Impurity. — Carbonate,  detected  by  turbidity  of 
aqueous  solution.    Dose,  1  to  4  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  PiLULA  PirMBi  CUM  Opio.  —  Acetate  of 
Lead,  6  ;  Opium,  1 ;  Confection  of  Eoses,  1.  1  of 
Opium  in  8.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

b.  SxjpposiTORiA  Plumbi  Composita. — Acetate 
of  Lead,  36  ;  Opium,  12 ;  Oil  of  Theobroma,  132  ;  in 
12  suppositories.    1  gr.  of  Opium  in  each. 
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c  Unguentum  Plumbi  Acetatis.— 12  gr  to 
1  oz.  of  Benzoated  Lard.  ^ 

From  Plumbi  Acetas  are  made  : 

a-  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis.—"  Goulard 
Extract."    7\0{G^B.^0^)^  dissolved  in  water. 

Source.— M&ie  by  boiling  Acetate  of  Lead, 
5  and  Oxide  of  Lead,  ^,  in  Water,  20 ;  and 
filtering.  PbO  +  Pb2C,H30,=  Pb,0(C,H30,),. 

OAamcfe?-*.— Adense,  clear,  colourless  liquid, 
with  a  sweet  astringent  taste  and  alkaline  reac- 
tion. Sp.  gr.  1-276.  Contains  24  per  cent,  of 
bubacetate  of  Lead. 

Preparation. 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus. 
"  Goulard  Water."  Solution  of  Subacetate 
of  Lead,  1 ;  Eectified  Spirit,  1 ;  Water,  78. 
fi.  Glycerinum  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 
-Sofow.— Made  by  boiling  together  Acetate 
of  Lead,  5 ;  Oxide  of  Lead,  U  ;  Glycerine,  20  : 
and  Water,  12. 

Preparation. 
Unguentum  Glycerini  Plumbi  Sub- 
acetatis.—4^,  melted  with  18  of  Soft,  and 
6  of  Hard,  Paraffin. 

2.  PlumbiCarbonas.— Carbonate  of  Lead.  "White 
Lead."  A  mixture  of  Carbonate  and  Hydrate.  2(PbC03),Pb2HO. 

-So^ow.— Made  by  exposing  Lead  to  the  vapour  of  Acetic 
Acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  air  loaded  with  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas  from  spent  tan.  6Pb  +  eHCaH^O,  -f  30„  (air)  +  2C0.,= 
2(PbC03),Pb2H0  +  2H,0  +  3(Pb2C,H30i.)  (residual  aceta'te, 
which  agam  becomes  oxydised,  the  process  being  continuous). 

Characters. — A  soft,  heavy,  white  powder.  Insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  diluted  acetic  acid.    Impurity. — Lime. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis.— 1  to  7  of  Simple 
Ointment. 

3.  Plumbi  mtras — Nitrate  of  Lead.  Pb(N03)„. 
Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Lead  in  boiling  Nitric  Acid 

slightly  diluted,  and  crystallising  out.    PbO  +  2HN0i  = 
Pb(N03)2  +  HaO. 

_  Characters.  —  Colourless  octahedral  crystals,  of  sweetish 
astringent  taste ;  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
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From  Plumbi  Nitras  is  made  : 

Pliunbi  lodidum. — Iodide  of  Lead.  PbT2. 

/Source. — Made  by  mixing  solutions  of  Niti-ate  of 
Lead  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  ;  washing  and  drying  the 
precipitate.    Pb(N03)2  +  2KI  =:  Pbia  +  2KNO3. 

Characters. — A  bright  yellow  powder  or  crystalline 
scales  ;  tasteless  ;  odourless  ;  readily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  falling  out  as  brilliant  crystalline  scales  when  the 
solution  cools. 

Preparations, 
a.  Emplastrtjm  Plumbi  Iodidi. — 1  in  10  with 
Lead  Plaster  and  Kesin. 

h.    TJnguenttjm  Plumbi  Iobidi. — 1  to  7  of 
Simple  Ointment. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHAKACTERS  OF  PLUMBIC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Lead  give  a  black  precipitate  with  HjS  ;  a  white 
precipitate  with  Alkaline  Carbonates,  and  also  with  DUuted 
H2SO4  ;  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  Ell. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

ExfernaUi/.—Lead.  salts  act  readily  upon  wounds,  ulcers, 
and  exposed  mucous  membranes  :  (1)  precipitating  the  albumi- 
nous fluids  which  cover  their  surface,  or  are  flowing  from  them 
as  a  discharge  :  (2)  coagulating  the  protoplasm  of  the  young 
cells  of  the  superficial  layers  ;  (3)  actively  contracting  the  small 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  part,  thus  diminishing  or  even 
arresting  the  circulation  within  them,  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  plasma  and  blood  cells  through  their  walls ; 
whilst  (4)  the  nerves  are  probably  also  depressed.  These 
effects  are  called,  as  a  whole,  astringent,  antiphlogistic,  and 
sedative.  The  Solutions  of  the  Subacetate  are  much  employed 
as  applications  to  ulcers,  as  injections  for  chronic  inflamma- 
tory discharges  from  the  vagina,  urethra,  ear,  etc. ;  or  the  Car- 
bonate may  be  dusted  upon  ulcers,  or  used  as  Ointment.  The 
Strong  Solution  of  the  Subacetate  is  a  powerful  irritant,  causing 
pain  and  reaction,  and  is  rarely  used  undiluted.  The  Nitrate 
is  stimulant  or  even  caustic,  and  is  applied  to  syphilitic  onychia 
and  chapped  nipples.  The  Iodide,  in  the  form  of  the  Ungu- 
entum,  may  be  rubbed  into  enlarged  joints,  glandular  swel- 
lings and  nodes,  to  produce  its  absorbent  effect,  which  is  chiefly 
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referable  to  the  Iodine,  ^en  applied  as  an  ointment  Lead 
may  certainly  enter  the  circulation,  probably  in  cons^que'nS^^^^^ 

be  described  may  arise  m  this  way.  By  the  unbroken  skin 
Juel;nr''"f  *°  be  absorbed;  yet  theWetete  i  of  un- 
questionable value  in  the  treatment  of  contusions  and  supei- 
facial  inflammations,  such  as  erysipelas,  probably  from  its 
astrmg-ent  action  on  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  same  form  or 
as  the  Ointment  of  the  Subacetate,  it  relieves  itching 

J«fer/j«%._The  local  action  of  Lead  is  first  appreciated  in 
the  mouth  as  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  with  a  sharp  sweet- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  Acetate.  On-the  mucous  membrane  of 
tne  thi-oat  it  acts  m  the  manner  already  described:  coagulating 
the  mucus,  producing  an  astringent  effect  on  the  cells  and 
vessels  ol  the  part,  and  causing  a  sensation  of  dryness  If 
mtlammation  be  present  it  is  rapidly  controlled ;  and  the  Sub- 
acetate,  either  pamted  on  in  the  form  of  the  strong  Solution  or 
as  a  gargle  formed  of  the  Diluted  Solution,  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  tonsillitis. 

The  local  action  of  Lead  is  continued  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine :  it  diminishes  the  secretions,  contracts  the  vessels 
and  arrests  or  retards  the  peristaltic  movements ;  whUst  it  is 
itself  converted  into  an  albuminate  by  the  fluids  which  it  en- 
counters. The  Acetate  is  accordingly  given,  with  or  without 
Opium,  to  arrest  hiematemesis  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
drugs  m  the  treatment  of  obstinate  diarrhoea,  especially  if 
ulceration  be  present  and  haemorrhage  threatening,  as  in 
typhoid  fever  (where  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
Opium),  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bowels. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Lead  quickly  enters  the  blood  as  albuminate,  but  passes 
very  rapidly  through  it,  and  cannot  be  found  in  it  even  after 
large  doses.  If  Lead  be  given  for  some  time,  the  blood  becomes 
more  watery,  and  the  red  corpuscles  fewer  in  number. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

All  the  tissues  take  up  Lead  freely  from  the  blood,  and 
retain  it  obstinately  as  albuminate.  The  central  nervous 
system  is  an  important  seat  of  its  deposit,  whilst  it  is  even 
more  abundant  in  the  kidneys  and  liver  as  the  channels  of  its 
escape,  and  in  the  bones  from  the  sluggishness  of  their  meta- 
bolism. ^  Thus  combined  with  the  active  cells  of  the  body.  Lead 
after  a  time  sets  up  a  series  of  sjonptoms  known  as  "  plumbism." 
These  are  pathological,  not  physiological,  eiTects,  and  may  be 
briefly  said  to  take  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and 
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colic  ;  a  full,  tense,  and  infrequent  pulse,  with  increased  cardiac 
action  ;  disturbances  of  the  urinary  flow  ;  neuralgic  pains  ; 
tremors,  followed  by  paralysis,  of  the  muscles,  chiefly  affecting 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist;  and  finally  anaemia,  dropsy,  and 
emaciation. 

These  symptoms  and  the  results  obtained  by  experiments 
on  animals  have  been  variouslj"  interpreted.  Some  authorities 
refer  them  to  an  irritant  action  of  Lead  on  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  blood-vessels,  similar 
to  its  astringent  local  effects,  whence  muscular  contractions, 
painful  spasms,  narrowing  of  the  vessels,  and  finally  paralysis 
and  other  phenomena  of  exhaustion.  Other  pharmacologists 
contend  that  Lead  acts  primarily  on  the  central  nervous 
system  and  nerves,  and  only  secondarily  on  the  muscles,  vessels, 
etc.  Its  remarkable  effect  in  raising  the  blood  pressure  has 
been  referred  to  irritation  of  the  splanchnics,  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  abdominal  vessels ;  that  is,  to  increased 
peripheral  resistance.  The  increased  blood  pressure  is  the 
cause  of  the  infrequent  powerful  cardiac  action,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  urinary  disturbances. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  specific  action  of  Lead  is  turned  to  important  uses. 
It  is  a  powerful  hsemostatic,  used  in  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
and  bowel,  as  we  have  said,  and  also  from  the  lungs.  Opium 
being  advantageously  combined  with  it  to  ensure  mental  and 
bodily  rest,  as  the  Compound  Pill  or  Suppository,  or  as  Acetate 
of  Lead,  Acetate  of  Moi-phine,  and  Acetic  Acid.  Its  use  ia 
diaiThoea  is  also  partly  referable  to  its  specific  action. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lead  is  slowly  excreted  in  the  bile,  ui-ine,  sweat,  and  mUk. 
In  the  bowel,  the  portion  that  has  been  excreted  by  the  liver  is 
reabsorbed,  is  again  excreted,  and  finally  escapes  in  the  fffices, 
as  the  black  sulphide.  In  passing  through  the  kidneys,  Lead 
diminishes  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  haemo- 
static in  renal  hjemorrhage ;  more  rarely  in  bronchorrhoea 
and  in  profuse  sweating. 

6.  ACTION  AND  USES  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  LEAD. 

The  special  action  and  uses  of  the  different  preparations 
Of  Lead  are  as  follows :  The  Acetate  is  the  only  salt  given 
internally.  The  Solutions  of  the  Subacetate  are  the  only  liquid 
preparations  of  the  metal,  and  are  used  externally  in  lotions, 
injections,  collyna,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  Ointment, 
ihe  Oxide  is  made  into  Emjidastrum  Flumbi,  the  basis  of  almost 
F— 8 
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all  plasters.  The  hitrate  is  used  as  a  local  stimulant  or  eschar- 
otic  ;  and  pharmaceutically  to  obtain  the  Iodide.  The  latter 
possesses,  as  already  described,  absorptive  powers,  by  virtue 
of  the  Iodine,  an  effect  •which  the  Lead  probably  promotes. 
Plumbi  Carbonas  is  applied,  in  powder  or  as  the  Ointment,  for 
astringent  purposes,  to  ulcers  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

AEGENTUM.    Silver.    Ag.  108. 

Two  salts  of  Silver  are  official,  the  Nitrate  and 
the  Oxide,  as  well  as  the  metal  itself. 

Argentum  Fui'ificatum. — Eefined  Silver.  Pure 
Metallic  Silver. 

Impurities. — Lead  and  copper. 

From  Argentum  Purificatum  is  made : 

Argenti  Nitras. — Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic. 
AgNOs. 

Source.— Made  by  dissolving  Silver,  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  in  diluted  Nitric  Acid  ;  evaporating ;  and  crystalHs- 
ing,  or  pouring  the  fused  salt  into  moulds.  To  form 
Toughened  Nitrate  of  Silver,  5  parts  of  KNO3  are  added 
to  95  parts  of  the  AgNOs  before  fusion.  Characters. — 
Colourless,  tabular,  right  rhombic  prisms,  or  white 
cylindrical  rods.  Solubility,  2  in  1  of  water ;  1  in  15  of 
spirit.  Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
chlorides,  acids  (except  nitric  and  acetic),  iodide  of 
potassium,  solutions  of  arsenic,  and  astringent  in- 
fusions. Impurities. — Other  nitrates,  detected  by  evapo- 
ration of  filtrate  after  precipitation  with  HCl.  Dose. — 
^  to  i  gr.  in  pill,  or  with  DUuted  Nitric  Acid. 

From  Argenti  Nitras  are  made: 

a.  Argenti  et  Potassii  Nitras.  —  Mitigated 
Caustic. 

6^oMrce.  — Made  by  fusing  together  one  part  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  and  two  of  Nitrate  of  Potassium, 
and  pouring  the  product  into  moulds. 

Characters.— White  or  greyish- white  cylindrical 
rods  or  cones;  freely  soluble  in  distilled  water, 
sparingly  in  spirit. 

h.  Argenti  Oxidum.— Oxide  of  Silver.  AgoO. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  with  Lime- Water,  and  washing. 
2AgN03  -h  Ca2H0  =  AgjO  ^  CaaNOj  -|-  H3O. 
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Characters. — An  olive-brown  powder;  slightly- 
soluble  in  water.  Incompatible  with  creasote  or 
chlorides,  with  which  it  forms  an  explosive  sub- 
stance. Impurities. — MetaUic  silver  ;  evolving  gas 
with  nitric  acid.    Dose,  ^  to  2  gr.  in  pill. 

GENEKAl  CHEMICAL  CHAEACTERS  OF  ARGENTIC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Silver  give  a  black  precipitate  with  H.,S ;  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  with  HCl,  blackening  on  exposure  to  light. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— In  the  fonn  of  the  solid  pencil,  Nitrate  of 
Silver  is  a  caustic,  causing  destruction,  with  deep  staining  of 
the  superficial  lasers,  acute  pain,  inflammation  of  the  deeper 
layers,  separation  of  the  part  as  a  slough,  and  then  rapid  heal- 
ing. Unlike  Potash,  its  effects  are  limited  to  the  area  of  appli- 
cation. On  this  account  it  is  the  best  caustic  for  ordinary  use 
and  may  be  employed  to  destroy  the  affected  part  in  bites  of 
dogs  and  venomous  animals,  and  in  post-mortem  wounds,  or  to 
remove  small  growths,  especially  lupus. 

Solutions  of  the  Nitrate,  when  applied  to  the  broken  skin 
or  a  mucous  membrane,  exert  much  the  same  action  as  Lead 
but  in  a  greater  degree :  precipitating  the  albumins  and  the 
chlorides  of  the  plasma  or  discharge ;  coagulating  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  young  cells  of  the  part ;  causing  active  contraction 
ot  the  arteries,  yems,  and  capiUaries  ;  and  very  rapidly  coagu- 
lating the  blood  both  within  and  without  them.  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  or  Mitigated  Caustic,  is  the  best  of  aU  local  antiphlo- 
pstics,  controlling  the  exudation,  growth,  and  vascular  dis- 
turbance of  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  employed  to  touch 
callous  and  weak  ulcers,  including  bed-sores ;  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  such  as  ophthalmia  and  granular  lids;  and,  as  an 
mjection,  to  wash  inflamed  surfaces,  for  example,  the  urethra 
vagina  OS  uteri,  and  bladder.  Solid  caustic  is  an  excellent 
hemostatic  in  bleeding  from  leech-bites.  A  weak  solution  is 
used  to  harden  the  skm  m  threatening  bed  sores 

In  the  mouth.  Silver  meets  with  chlorides 

surlaco  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  it  does  on  the  skin.  It  is 
a  useful  remedy  _m  mflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx, 

caLs  or  ST  r°  antiphlogistic  in  acute 

cases,  or  in  solution  as  an  astringent  in  relaxed,  chronic  states 
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Reaching  the  stomach,  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  decomposed  hy 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  mucus,  and  cannot  act  as  an  irritant 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  unless  given  in  poisonous  doses. 
Its  use  in  ulcers  of  the  stomach  must  therefore  be  questioned. 
When  given  per  rectum  for  ulceration  of  the  bowels  it  certainly 
possesses  more  action. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

SQver  slowly  enters  the  blood  as  albuminate,  or  is  absorbed 
as  the  pure  metal  by  the  lacteals,  after  the  manner  of  fat.  It 
has  no  obvious  effect  on  the  blood. 

Silver  becomes  locked  up,  in  the  metallic  form,  in  all  the 
connective  tissues  of  the  body,  staining  exposed  parts  a  dusky 
black-brown,  incapable  of  removal.  It  probably,  therefore, 
remains  inert  within  the  body ;  but  some  authorities  believe 
that  it  affects  the  nervous  tissues,  and  recommend  it  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  locomotor  ataxy.  The  permanent  unsightly  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment. 

Although  Silver  once  admitted  to  the  tissues  is  not  ex- 
creted, a  certain  amount  has  been  found  in  the  m-ine ;  and  a 
proportion  always  passes  through  the  bowels  unabsorbed, 
appearing  in  the  fajces  as  sulphide. 

ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFEEENT  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

The  Nitrate  is  almost  invariably  used  both  externally  and 
internally;  but  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Potassium  must  be 
substituted  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  Oxide  is  less  irritant, 
and  is  chiefly  given  internally,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

ZINCUM.    Zinc.    Zn.  65. 

There  are  two  piimary  sources  of  the  official  salts 
and  preparations  of  Zinc,  namely  :  (1)  the  metal;  and 
(2)  Calamine,  the  native  Carbonate. 

1.  Zincum. — Zinc  of  Commerce. 
Source. — Obtained  by  roasting  the  native  Sulphide  or  Car- 
bonate, and  reducing  the  resulting  oxide  with  Charcoal. 
Characters. — A  bluish-white  metal. 

From  Zincum  is  made  : 

Zincum  Granulatum.— Made  by  fusing  Zinc,  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water. 
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From  Zincimi  Granulatum  are  made  : 

1.  Zinci  CMoridum. — Chloride  of  Zinc.  ZnCl2. 
Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Granulated 

Zinc  in  diluted  Hydi-ochloric  Acid,  and  boil- 
ing ;  then  adding  in  succession  (2)  Chlorine 
Water,  and  (3)  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  to  precipitate 
iron  or  lead  present  as  impurities ;  filtering,  eva- 
porating, and  pouring  into  moulds.  (1)  Ze2  + 
4HC1  =  2ZnCl,  +  2H2.  (2)  2FeCl2  +  C]2=  FegClg. 
(3)  FeaClg  +  SZnCOg  +  3H2O  =r:Fe.,6H0  +  3ZnC'l2 
+  3C0,.  Also  PbClg  +  CI2  +  2ZnC03=  PbOa  + 
2ZnCl2"+  2CO2. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  rods  or  tablets,  very 
deliquescent,  and  caustic.    Solubility,  10  in  4  of 
water,  freely  in  spirit  and  ether.  Impurities.— 
phates,  iron,  and  calcium. 

2.  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi. 

Source. — Made  as  above,  with  partial  evapora- 
tion. 

Characters. — Colourless,  with  sweetish  astrin- 
gent taste.    Contains  366  gr.  in  1  fl.oz. 

3.  Zinci  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Zinc.  ZnSOj, 
7H2O. 

Source. — Made  fi-om  Zinc  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 
like  the  Chloride,  with  similar  precautions,  but  crys- 
tallising. (1)  Zna  +  2H2SO4  ==  2ZnS04  +  2H« ; 
and  (2)  2FeS04  +  G\  +  SZnCOa^:  2ZnS04  +  ZnCL 
+  FesOs  +  3CO2. 

Characters. — Minute  colourless  prisms,  with  a 
metallic  stj^ptic  taste.  Solubility,  10  in  7  of  water ; 
insoluble  in  spirit.  Impurities. — Iron,  lead,  copper, 
arsenic. 

Dose. — 1  to  3  gr.  as  a  tonic ;  10  to  30  gr.  as 
an  emetic. 

From  Zinci  Sulphas  are  made  : 

a.  Zinci  Carbonas.— Carbonate  of  Zinc 
ZnCO.,(Zn2HO)2,H„0. 

Source.— KadQ  'by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  with  a  solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium,  boiling  for  15  minutes; 
washing  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water' 
and  drying.  3ZnS04+  2H2O  +  SNaoCOa  = 
ZnC03(Zn2HO)„  -f  2CO2  +  3Na,S04. 
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Charactei-s. — A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  An  impure  carLo- 
nate.  Impurities. — Sulphates,  chlorides,  copper. 

From  Zinei  Carbonas  are  made  : 

a.  Zinci  Oxidum.  —  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
ZnO. 

Source. — Made  hy  heating  the  Carbo- 
nate. ZnC03(Zn2HO)2,H20  =  3ZnO  + 
3H2O  +  CO2. 

Characters.  —  A  soft,  nearly  white, 
tasteless  and  inodorous  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.  Impurities. — The  carbonate; 
effervescing  with  acids.  Also  its  impuri- 
ties.   Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

Pre2)aration, 
Unguentum  Zinci. — 1  to  b\  of 
Benzoated  Lard. 

From  Zinci  Oxidum  are  made  : 

i.  Oleatum  Zinci.  —  Oleate  of 
Zinc.  Zn2Ci8H3302. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  1  of 
the  Oxide  with  9  of  Oleic  Acid.  ZnO 
+  2HCi8H3302=Zn2CigH3302  +  H20. 

Characters. — A  light  brown,  olea- 
ginous, semisolid  substance,  having  a 
slight  smell  of  Oleic  Acid. 

Freparation, 
Unguentum  Zinci  Oleati.  —  1, 
■with  1  of  Soft  Paraffin. 

ii.  Zinci  Sulphocaxbolas.  —  See 

Acidum  Carbolicum,  page  188. 

p.  Zinci  Acetas.  —  Acetate  of  Zinc. 
Zn(C2H302)2,2H20. 

Source.  —  Made  by  dissolving  Carbonate 
of  Zinc  in  Acetic  Acid  and  Water  ;  boiling  ; 
and  crystallising.  ZnC03(Zn2HO)„,H„0 
+  6C2H4O2  =  3Zn(CoH30„)2  +  6H2O  + 
CO2. 

Characters. — Thin,  translucent,  colour- 
less crystalline  plates,  of  a  pearly  lustre ; 
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•with  sharp,  unpleasant  taste.  Soluhility, 
10  in  25  of  water.  Impurities. — Those  of 
the  Carbonate.  Dose. — 1  to  2  gr.  as  a 
tonic;  10  to  20  gr.  as  an  emetic. 

Zinci  Carlonas  is  also  used  in  making  : 
Zinci  Chloridum  and  Zinci  Sulphas. 

b.  Zinci  Valerianas. — Valerianate  of  Zinc. 
See  Valerianm  Rhizoma,  page  304. 

3.  Calamina  Prseparata. — Prepared  Calamine. 

Source. — Native  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  calcined,  powdered, 
and  freed  from  gritty  particles  by  elutriation . 

Characters. — A  bufE  powder,  almost  entirely  soluble  in 
acids. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Calamine. — 1  to  5  of  Benzoated  Lard. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHAHACTERS  OF  ZINC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Ziac  give  a  white  precipitate  with  (NH4),,S,  in- 
soluble iQ  excess  ;  a  white  precipitate  vnth  Ammonium  Carbo- 
nate, soluble  in  excess. 

Incompatibles  of  Zinc  Salts  in  General. 
Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  silver,  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions, 
and  milk. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Externally.— The  salts  of  Ziac  closely  resemble  in  their 
action  the  salts  of  Lead,  Silver,  and  Copper,  being  caustic  in 
their  stronger  forms,  astringent  or  antiphlogistic  in  their 
weaker  forms.  Zinc  presents  every  degree  of  this  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  salt  employed,  that  is,  probably  according  to  the 
solubility  and  diffusion  power  of  the  particular  combination  of 
the  metal.  Thus  the  Chloride,  which  is  highly  deliquescent, 
penetrates  the  tissues,  and  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  causing 
destruction  of  the  part,  with  severe  pain,  separation  of  a 
slough,  and  subsequent  healing.  It  is  employed  to  destroy 
morbid  growths,  chronic  ulcers,  and  gangrenous  parts,  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  or  soHd  arrows  made  with  plaster  of  Paris  or 
flour,  or  as  a  strong  solution.    The  Sulphate  and  Acetate  have 
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less  afiSnity  for  water,  and  are  much  less  powerful  than  the 
Chloride.  Wlien  applied  to  the  broken  skin,  an  ulcer,  or  an 
exposed  mucous  surface,  they  precipitate  the  albuminous  juices 
or  secretions,  coagulate  the  protoplasm  of  the  upper  layers  of 
growing  ceUs,  and  indirectly  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
though  less  than  Silver  and  Lead.  The  Sulphate  of  Zinc  is  the 
most  common  of  all  applications  for  healing  ulcers  and  wounds, 
limiting  the  amount  of  discharge,  checking  excessive  or  "  weak  " 
growth,  and  modifying  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess with  which  the  healing  is  associated.  A  solution  of  this 
salt  is  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  "  Red  Lotion  "  of  many  hospital 
pharmacopoeias ;  and  other  weak  solutions  of  the  same  may  be 
employed  as  a  wash  or  injection  for  the  eyes,  urethra,  vagina, 
and  other  accessible  mucous  tracts.  The  Oxide,  Oleate,  Car- 
bonate, and  Calamine,  act  locally  as  mild  astringents  in  inflamed 
conditions  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  such  as  eczema, 
controlling  exudation  and  hyperajmia,  and  protecting  the  parts 
from  the  air.  Being  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  applied  in  the 
form  either  of  powder  or  ointment.  The  value  of  preparations 
of  Zinc  is  referable  in  part  to  their  powerfully  disinfectant 
properties,  a  lotion  of  the  Chloride  (40  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.  of  Water) 
preventing  decomposition  for  several  days. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Zinc  corresponds.  It  is  but 
little  used  in  the  mouth  or  throat,  but  its  effect  on  the  stomach 
as  a  local  irritant  furnishes  us  with  the  most  familiar  of  our 
direct  emetics.  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  doses  of  20  grains,  causes 
rapid  and  complete  vomiting,  attended  by  less  immediate  de- 
pression and  less  subsequent  nausea  than  Antimony  and 
Ipecacuanha.  It  is  much  employed  in  narcotic  poisoning ; 
more  rarely  in  croup,  diphtheria,  and  phthisis,  to  clear  the  air 
passages  ;  or  even  to  empty  the  stomach  in  painful  dyspepsia. 
The  Oxide  on  reaching  the  stomach  is  partly  dissolved,  and  acts 
like  the  soluble  salts  of  Zinc. 

In  the  intestine  the  irritant  action  of  Zinc  is  continued,  if 
it  be  given  in  large  doses,  but  this  efi'ect  is  never  desired  thera- 
peutically. On  the  contrary,  the  Oxide,  in  sufficient  doses  to 
relieve  a  moderate  superficial  catarrh,  is  often  a  very  efficacious 
astringent  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in  children. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Zinc  enters  the  circulation  very  slowly,  but  nothing  is 
known  respecting  its  influence  on  the  plasma  or  corpuscles 
that  can  be  turned  to  therapeutical  account. 

The  action  of  Zinc  upon  the  tissues  has  been  learned  chiefly 
from  its  effect  on  workers  in  the  metal.  "Wlien  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  body  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  a  direct  depressant  to 
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the  nervous  centres,  especially  the  sensory  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  thus  indirectly  weakens  and  disturbs  the  muscular 
system.  It  has  been  employed  with  unquestionable  success  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  and  whooping  cough,  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terised by  nervo -muscular  excitement. 

3.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  kidney,  mammary  gland,  and  probably  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  skin,  are  the  channels  of  elimination  of  Zinc.  It 
is  possible  that  the  metal  exerts  a  second  or  remote  astringent 
effect  on  these  parts  as  it  is  leaving  the  system ;  for  the  Sul- 
phate and  Oxide  appear-  to  have  the  power  of  arresting  chronic 
discharges  from  remote  mucous  passages,  such  as  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  even  when  given  internally  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Oxide  diminishes  the  perspirations  of  phthisis  in  some 
instances. 

4.  ACTIONS  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  ZINC. 

These  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  preceding 
description.  The  Chloride  stands  alone  as  a  powerful  escharotic, 
never  to  be  given  internally  ;  it  possesses  also  disinfectant  pro- 
perties, as  the  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi,  which  ia  used  to  mop  out 
very  foul  wounds,  and  very  extensively  to  wash  infected  rooms, 
flush  drains,  etc.  (Burnett's  disinfectant.)  The  Sulphate  and 
Acetate  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their  action,  but  the 
Acetate  is  little  used.  The  Oxide,  Carbonate,  Oleate,  and 
Calamine  are  similarly  allied,  the  lirst  being  most  emploj-ed. 
Zinci  Valerianas  probably  acts  as  a  Zinc  salt  only,  the  Valerianic 
Acid  appearing  to  be  inert.    See  Valeriance  Rhizoma,  page  304. 

CUPRUM.    Copper.    Cu.  63-5. 

The  Sulphate  and  Nitrate  are  the  only  salts  of 
Copper  employed  medicinally,  although  other  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  the  metal  itself,  are  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  chemical  purposes. 

Cuprum.— Fine  Copper  Wire,  about  No.  25  gauge,  or 
about  0  02  inch. 

From  Cuprum  is  made : 

1.  Cupri  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Copper.  CuSO,, 
5H2O.    Blue  Vitriol.  Bluestone. 

_  Source.~Ma.de  by  heating  Copper  with  Sulphuric 
Acid;  dissolving  the  soluble  product  in  hot  water; 
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evaporating-,  and  crystallising.  4H„S0.  +  Cuo  =  2Cu 
SO4  +  2SO2  +  4H2O. 

Characters. — Deep  blue  crystals,  in  oblique  prisms; 
taste  strongly  styptic  and  metallic.  Solubility,  1  in  3 
of  water,  yielding  a  strongly  acid  solution.  Impurity, 
f  —Iron.  Incompatihles. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
lime-water,  mineral  salts  (except  sulphates),  iodides, 
and  most  vegetable  astringents. 

Dose. — As  an  astringent  or  tonic,  f  to  2  gr. ;  as  an 
emetic,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.  Cupri  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Copper.  Cu(N03)2 
3II2O. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Copper  in  Diluted 
Nitric  Acid ;  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 

Characters. — Deep  blue  prismatic  crystals;  very 
deliquescent,  highly  corrosive. 

Copper  Wire  is  used  for  preparing  Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi. 

Freparations  of  Copper  for  Chemical  Testing  [AppendixB.P.). 

1.  Copper  Foil. 

2.  Subacetate  of  Copper  of  Commerce,  Verdigris, 
Oirugo.  (C2H30o)2Cu,CuO.  In  powder,  or  masses  of 
very  minute  crystals  of  a  bluish-green  colour. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Anhydrous.  CUSO4.  A 
yellowish  white  powder,  becoming  blue  with  water. 
Made  by  heating  Sulphate  of  Copper  to  400^  Fahr. 

4.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Copper. 

5.  Solution  of  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Copper. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OP  CUPRIC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Copper  give  a  black-brown  precipitate  with  H2S. 
Their  solutions  become  deep  blue  with  excess  of  NH4HO  ;  and 
deposit  metallic  Copper  on  a  polished  iron  surface. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — The  action  of  Copper  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Silver  and  Zinc.  It  does  not  affect  the  uijbroken  sldn, 
nor  is  it  absorbed  by  it  into  the  blood.  Applied  freely  to 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  the  delicate  surface  of  exposed  mucous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  conjunctiva,  the  Sulphate  ("  Bluestone") 
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is  caustic,  and  is  in  frequent  requisition  to  control  exuberant 
granulations,  touch  granular  lids,  and  for  allied  purposes. 
A  swift  and  slight  application  of  the  crystal,  or  its  solution  in 
water,  acts  so  far  like  Nitrate  of  Silver :  precipitating  the  dis- 
charges from  a  mucous  or  ulcerated  surface ;  coagulating  the 
superficial  layers ;  thus  contracting  the  blood-vessels  and  an-est- 
ing  discharge.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulaJit  to  ulcers  ;  and  a  solu- 
tion of  2  to  5  gr.  to  the  oz.  may  be  used  as  an  astringent 
lotion,  or  injected  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  urethra.  The 
Nitrate  resembles  the  Sulphate  in  its  action,  but  is  stronger. 

Internally. — The  local  action  of  Copper  on  the  mouth, 
including  its  astringent  metallic  taste,  corresponds  with  that 
just  described.  If  long  administered,  it  may  cause  a  greenish 
discoloration  of  the  bases  of  the  teeth  {not  of  the  gums),  from 
direct  combination  with  decomposing  products  there. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  ia  large  doses  (10  gr.),  is  not  entirely- 
converted  into  an  albuminate  in  the  stomach,  but  acts  on  the 
mucous  membrane  as  an  irritant,  and  causes  vomiting.  It  is  a 
rapid  direct  emetic,  and  is  suited  for  administration  when  the 
stomach  is  to  be  surely  and  speedily  emptied  of  a  narcotic 
poison,  such  as  opium,  or  the  air  passages  evacuated  of  mucus 
or  false  membrane,  as  in  bronchitis  and  diphtheria,  after  Ipeca- 
cuanha has  failed.  It  causes  less  depression  and  subsequent 
nausea  than  Tartar  Emetic.  If  Sulphate  of  Copper  fail  to 
vomit,  the  stomach  must  be  evacuated  by  some  other  means, 
lest  dangerous  inflammation  result. 

Lastly,  Copper  Sulphate  is  a  valuable  antidote  to  Phos- 
phorus, as  it  is  reduced  by  the  metalloid,  the  Copper  being 
deposited  upon  the  Phosphorus,  and  rendering  it  inert.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  by  Phosphorus,  3  gr.  of  Bluestone  should  be 
given  in  water  every  few  minutes,  until  vomiting  occurs, 
whereupon  a  free  saline  purgative  is  to  be  administered. 

In  the  intestiaes  Copper  is  an  astringent  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  an  irritant  purgative  iu  larger  quantities.  Small  doses, 
combined  usually  with  Opium,  are  given  for  some  kinds  of 
diarrhoea. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Given  in  small  doses.  Copper  is  very  slowly  absorbed  into 
the  blood;  but  we  neither  know  any  effect  that  it  produces 
here,  nor  use  it  in  this  connection. 

Its  specific  action  on  the  tissues  is  most  difiicult  to  evoke. 
It  is  said  to  weaken  the  voluntary  muscles  and  heart,  and  to 
affect  the  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system;  whence 
it  was  formerly  used  in  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases. 
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including  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria.  This  treatment  is 
now  almost  obsolete.  It  is  beUeved  by  some  to  be  a  specific 
astringent  to  the  uterus.  ^ 

Copper  is  chiefly  excreted  by  the  liver,  that  is,  leaves  the 
Dody  with  the  bile  and  fasces  ;  part  is  discharged  in  the  urine 
and  part  by  the  saUva.  The  metal  possibly  exerts  some  astrin- 
gent action  during  its  elimination  by  these  channels. 

ALUMINIUM.    Al.  27-5. 
Only  one  salt  of  this  metal  is  official. 

Alumen.  —  Alum.  a1o3S0„K.,S0j  24H  O  or 
AMSO„(NH,),SO„24H,0.  A  SulpLate  ^of '  i^umiSf^  and 
i  otassium  (Potassium  Alum)  or  of  Aluminium  and  Ammonium 
(Ammonium  Alum),  crystallised  from  solution  in  water. 

Source.— from  Alum  Schist  (sUicate  of  alumina 
and  sulphide  of  iron)  by  roasting  and  exposure  to  air ;  lixiviat- 
ing; crystallising  out  the  ferrous  sulphate;  adding  either 
Sulphate  of  Potassium  or  Sulphate  of  Ammonium  to  the  liquor, 
and  crystallising. 

CAar«c/;er*.— Colourless  transparent  octahedra,  with  an 
acid,  sweetish,  astringent  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  10  of  cold, 
10  in  8  of  boiling,  water  ;  1  in  4  of  glycerine.  Very  acid.  In- 
compatible  with  alkalies,  lime,  baryta,  lead,  tartrates,  tannic 
acid,  mercury,  and  iron,  //wpwj-iiljes.— Sulphate  of  u'on  and 
silicates.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparation. 

Gltcebinum  Aluminis. — 1  to  5,  with  gentle  heat. 

From  Alumen  is  made  : 

Alumen  Exsiccatum. — Dried  Alum. 

iSoMrce;— Made  by  heating  Potassium  Alum  up  to 
400°  Fah.,  till  aqueous  vapours  cease  to  be  disengaged ; 
and  powdering. 

Characters. — An  opaque  white  bulky  powder,  or 
spongy  masses.  Has  lost  45  per  cent,  by  heating. 
Slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  water;  and  unites 
readily  with  it, 

GENEKAL  CHEMICAL  CHABACTERS  OF  ALUMINIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Aluminium  give  a  gelatinous  whitish  precipitate 
with  (NH4)2S,  soluble  in  Liquor  Potassas. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— Ahxm.  possesses  the  astringent  and  styptic 
effects  liilly  discussed  under  Flumbicm,  page  63.  In  the  form 
of  powder,  it  arrests  bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  other 
accessible  parts.  Dried  alum  absorbs  water,  and  is  somewhat 
caustic  if  the  skin  be  broken,  for  instance  over  ulcers.  It 
is  used  to  destroy  weak  exuberant  granulations. 

As  an  injection  in  discharges  from  the  rectum,  vagina, 
uterus,  and  urethra,  Alimi  is  in  constant  use ;  as  a  wash  for 
conjunctivitis  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Internally  .—The  local  action  of  Alum  is  appreciated  m  the 
mouth  as  an  "  astringent  taste,"  and  in  the  throat  as  "  dryness," 
the  mucous  secretions  of  the  parts  being  coagulated,  and  the 
membrane  constringed,  especially  if  it  be  inflamed  and  swollen. 
Alum  is  therefore  used  as  a  mouth  wash  in  ulceration  and 
tender  gums,  and  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat  in  the  form  of 
gargles  or  sprays,  variously  combined  with  other  substances. 
A  similar  eiiect  is  produced  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  dyspepsia  and  constipation  being  the 
result ;  in  large  doses  it  is  an  emetic,  irritant,  and  purgative. 
A  teaspoonf  ul  mixed  with  syrup  is  an  excellent  vomit  in  croup. 
In  doses  of  30  gr.,  frequently  repeated,  it  relieves  lead  colic  by 
opening  the  bowels,  and  probably  precipitating  the  soluble  salts 
of  lead. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  HLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  HEMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION  AND  USES. 

Alum  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  probably  as  an  albuminate. 
It  is  believed  to  possess  astringent  properties  when  it  reaches 
the  tissues,  arresting  haBmorrhage  and  chronic  inflammatory 
discharges  from  the  mucous  membranes;  and  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  haemoptysis,  epistaxis,  gleet,  diarrhoea,  and  even 
"whooping-cough.  Much  of  this  is  doubtful.  Alum  is  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  may  arrest  haemorrhage  from  these  organs. 
Part  of  the  salt  possibly  escapes  by  the  skin,  as  it  proves  useful 
in  some  cases  of  excessive  sweating. 
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Sub-Group  IL 
FERRUM.    Iron.    Fe.  56. 
All  the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  Iron  are 
made  from  the  metal,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Ferrum.-Iron  Annealed  Iron  Wire,  No.  35,  or 
Wrought-iron  NaUs  ;  free  from  oxide.  or 

From  Ferrum  are  made : 

1.  Ferri  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Iron.  FeSO-.THoO 
-Soeww^Made  by  dissolving  Iron  Wire  in  Sulphuric 
^^''^and  Water;  boiling;  filtering;  crystaUising ;  and 

Characters.— Pale-green,  obUque  rhombic  prisms, 
with  a  styptic  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  1^  of  water;  in- 
soluble  in  spirit.  Impurities.  — Persalts,  giving  sediment 
in  aqueous  solution.  Copper;  precipitated  by  H„S. 
Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  MisTURA  Ferri  Composita. —"  Griffiths' 
Mixtui-e."  Sulphate  of  Iron,  25  gr. ;  Carbonate 
of  Potassium,  30  gr. ;  Mj^rrh,  60  gr. ;  Sugar,  60  gr. ; 
Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  4  fl.dr. ;  Rose  Water,  9i  fl.oz. 
FeS04  +  K2CO3  =  FeCOs  +  K2SO4.  A  dark-green 
mixture,  containing  the  Carbonate.  Lose,  1  to 
2  fl.oz. 

b.  PiLULA  Aloes  et  Ferri.— I  in  7.  See 
Aloes,  page  393. 

From  Ferri  Sulphas  are  made  : 

c.  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata.— FeS04,HoO. 
/Soterce.— Made   by  heating  the  Sulphate  to 

212°  Fahr.,  when  it  loses  f  of  its  water;  and 
powdering. 

Characters.  —  A  dirty  white  powder.  2J  gr. 
=  about  4  gr.  of  the  crystalline  Sulphate.  JDose,  ^ 
to  3  gr. 

d.  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata.— About  one- 
third  Carbonate  of  Iron,  FeCOj,  mixed  with  two 
thirds  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  and  Sugar. 
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Source. — ^Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Iron  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  ; 
rubbing  the  washed  precipitate  with  sugar;  and 
drying.  (1)  FeS04  +  (NHJ^COs  =  FeCOg  + 
(NH4)2S04.  (2)  SFeCOa  +  0  (from  exposure)  = 
FeCOg  +  FcaOg  +  2CO2.  The  sugar  helps  to  pre- 
vent further  oxydation. 

Characters. — Grey -brown  lumps,  with  a  sweet 
chalybeate  taste.  Impurities. — Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nium ;  excess  of  Oxide  of  Iron.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Preparation. 

PiLTJLA  Ferri  Carbon atis.  —  4,  to  1  of 
Confectio  Eosfe.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

e.  Ferri  Arsenias. — Arseniate  of  Iron.  Arseni- 
ates  of  Iron,  with  some  Oxide. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of 
Arseniate  of  Sodium  and  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  adding 
Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  ;  and  washing  and  di-ying 
the  precipitate.  3FeS04  +  2Na2HAs04  +  2NaHC03 
=  FcgASoOg  +  SNajSOj  +  2H2O  +  2CO2. 

Characters. — A  greenish  amorphous  powder, 
tasteless  (but  not  to  be  tasted) ;  insoluble  in  water  ; 
readily  soluble  in  HCl.  Impurities. — Sulphates, 
and  general  impurities.    Dose,  xg-  *°  i  S^-  ^ 

f.  Ferri  Phosphas. — Phosphate  of  Iron.  Fer- 
rous Phosphate,  Fe3(P04)2,8H20,  47  per  cent., 
with  Ferric  Phosphate  and  some  Oxide. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  warm  solutions  of 
Phosphate  of  Sodium  and  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  adding 
Bicarbonate  of  Sodium ;  and  washing  and  drying 
the  precipitate.  3FeS04  +  2Na,HP04  +  2NaHC03 
=  Fe3(P04)2  +  3Na2S04  +  2H2O  +  2CO2. 

Characters. — A  slate-blue  amorphous  powder  ; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  HCl.  Impurity. — 
Arsenic.    I)ose,  5  to  10  gr. 

g.  Liquor  Ferri  Persulphatis. — 

Source. — Made  from  a  hot  solution  of  Sulphate 
of  Iron  in  Sulphuric  Acid  and  M^ater,  by  boiling 
with  Nitric  Acid  and  Water.  6FeS04  +  3H2Sd4 
-f  2HNO3  =  3(Fe,3S04)  +  4HoO  +  2N0. 

Characters. — A  dark-brown,  inodorous,  very 
astringent  solution,  misciblo  with  water. 
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From  Liquor  Ferri  Persulphatis  are  made  : 

a.  Ferri  Peroxidum  Hydratum.— Peroxide 
of  Iron.  Fe2022HO. 

Source.— Made  by  precipitating  diluted 
bolution  of  the  Persulphate  with  Solution  of 
Soda,  and  drying.  (I)  Fe.SSO.  +  6NaH0  = 
Fe^BHO  +  SNa^SO,.  (2)  Fe,6HO=FeA2HO 
+  2H2O. 

Characters.  —  A  reddish-brown  powder 
without  taste ;  not  magnetic.   Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Preparation. 
Emplastrum  Ferri. — 1 ;  with  Bur- 
gundy Pitch,  2  ;  and  Lead  Plaster,  8. 

Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras. — Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Ammonium. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  diluted 
Solution  of  Ammonia  with  diluted  Solution  of 
Persulphate;  drying;  dissolving  the  resulting 
Hydrate  in  a  hot  solution  of  Citric  Acid ;  neu- 
tralising with  Ammonia;  evaporating,  and 
drying  in  thin  layers  on  porcelain  or  glass 
plates. 

Characters. — Deep  red  scales,  deliquescent; 
slightly  sweet  and  astringent  in  taste.  Solu- 
bility, 10  in  5  of  water,  giving  a  feebly  acid 
solution  ;  almost  insoluble  in  spirit.  Impuri- 
ties.— Tartrates  ;  giving  a  crystalline  precipitate 
with  Acetic  Acid ;  alkaline  salts,  detected  in 
ash.    Dose,  6  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 
ViNUM    Ferri    Citratis. — 1  gr.  in 
1  fl.dr.  of  Orange  Wine.  Bose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 


7.  Ferri  et  Quininae  Citras.— Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine. 

Source. — Made  like  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citras,  freshly  precipitated  Quinine  being  also 
dissolved  in  the  Citric  Acid  solution. 

Characters. — Greenish-yellow  scales,  deli- 
quescent ;  bitter  and  chalybeate  in  taste.  Solu- 
bility, 2  in  1  of  water,  the  sohition  being  very 
slightlj'  acid  ;  6  25  gr.  contain  1  gr.  of  Quinine. 
Lnpurities. — Alkaline  salts,   detected  in  the 
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ash;  other  alkaloids  instead  of  Quinine,  inso- 
luble in  ether  when  precipitated  by  NH^HO. 
Dose,  6  to  10  gx. 

5.  Ferrum  Tartaratum. — Tartarated  Iron. 

Source.  —  Made  like  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citras,  with  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  instead 
of  Citric  Acid. 

Characters. — Garnet  scales,  slightly  sweet- 
ish and  astringent.  Solubility,  I  in  4  of  water; 
sparingly  in  spirit.  Impurities.  —  Ammonia, 
evolved  by  boiling  with  Liquor  Sodse  ;  ferrous 
salts.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

€.  Liquor  Ferri  Acetatis  Fortior. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  diluted 
Solution  of  Persulphate  with  diluted  Solution  of 
Ammonia ;  drying ;  dissolving  the  resulting 
Hydrate  in  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  ;  and  diluting. 
(1)  Fe23S04  +  6NH,H0  =  Fe„6H0  + 
3(NHj2SO,.  (2)  Feo6HO  +  6HC0H3O2  = 
Pe^eCCaHsOs)  +  6H2O. 

Characters. — A  deep  red  fluid,  with  a  sour 
styptic  taste  and  acetous  odour  ;  miscible  with 
water  or  rectified  spirit  in  all  proportions.  Sp. 
gr.  1-127.    Dose,  1  to  8  min. 

Preparations. 

(i)  LiauoR  Feebi  Acetatis. — 1  to  3 
of  Water.    Base,  5  to  30  min. 

(ii)  TiNCTURA  Ferri  Acetatis. —  5; 
with  Acetic  Acid,  1  ;  Spirit,  5 ;  and 
"Water,  9.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

2.  Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata.— Granulated  Sulphate 
of  Iron.    FeS04,7H20.  ^ 

Source.— m&Ae  by  dissolving  Iron  Wire  in  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Water ;  boHing  ;  pouring  into  Rectified  Spirit, 
stirnng  the  mixture  ;  and  drying. 

Characters  -^m&W,  pale  greenish-blue,  granular 
crystals.  SoUihhty,  1  ,n  1^  of  water  ;  insoluble  in  spii-it. 
Impurilies.-^!,xaQ  as  of  Ferri  Sulphas.    Dose,  1  to^  gr. 

Preparation. 
Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis.— 1  gr    of  An- 
^hydrous  Ferri  Phosphas,  ^g,{VO;)^,  in  1  fl.dr. 
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Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
Granulated  Sulphate  with  a  solution  of  Phosphate 
of  Sodium,  adding  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium ;  dissolv- 
ing the  precipitate  in  Concentrated  Phosphoric  Acid  ; 
and  adding  Sugar  and  Water.  Colourless,  becoming 
brown.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

3.  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fortior. — Strong  Solu- 
tion of  Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Iron  Wire  in  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  and  Water;  (2)  adding  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  and  pouring  into  Nitric  Acid ;  evaporating  and 
diluting.  (1)  Fe  +  2HC1  =  FeCla  +  H,.  (2)  BFeCl^ 
-f  6HC1  +  2HNO3  =  SFezClg  +  4H2O  +  2N0.  _ 

Characters. — An  orange-brown  liquid,  consisting  of 
Perchloride  of  Iron,  Fe„Clg,  in  solution  in  water.  2  oz. 
of  Iron  in  10  fl.oz.    Impurity,  Ferrous  salts. 

Preparations. 

a.  LiauoB  Ferki  Perchloridi. — Pale  brown. 
1  of  Strong  Solution  to  3  of  Water.  Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

h.  TiNCTTjRA  Ferri  Perchloridi.  —  Light 
brown.  1  of  Strong  Solution  to  1  of  Spii-it  and  2 
of  Water.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

From  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fortior  are  made : 

c.  Femim  Redactum.— Reduced  Iron.  Me- 
tallic Iron  with  a  variable  amount  of  Oxide. 

SoMrce.— Made  by  (1)  precipitating  diluted 
Solution  of  the  Perchloride  by  diluted  Solution  of 
Ammonia ;  drying ;  and  (2)  passing  dry  hydrogen 
BBS  in  a  heated  gun-barrel  over  the  resulting  Oxy- 
hydrate.  (1)  FesClo  +  6NH4HO  =  Fe^eHO  + 
6NH4CI.    (2)  Fe2022HO  -f  SH^  =  Fca  +  m^O. 

Characters.  —  A  fine  greyish-black  powder, 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Impurity.— 
Excess  of  oxide,  detected  volumetricaUy.  Dose,  1 
to  5  gr. 

Preparation. 
Trochisci  Ferri  Eedacti.— 1  gr.  in  each. 
Dose,  1  to  6. 

d.  Liquor  Ferri  Dialysatus.  —  A  solution  of 
highly  basic  Ferric  Oxychloride,  or  Chloroxide  of 
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Iron  Fe2Clg,n{Fe26HO),  from  which  most  of  the 
acidulous  matter  has  been  removed  by  dialysis. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  in  Strong  Solution 
of  Perchloride  of  Iron,  Ferric  Hydi-ate,  freshly 
precipitated  from  diluted  Solution  of  the  Per- 
chloride by  Ammonia  (see  Ferrum  Redactum) ;  and 
washing  with  water  in  a  dialyser  to  remove  the 
acidulous  matter. 

Characters. — A  clear  dark  reddish-brown  liquid, 
free  fi-om  any  marked  ferruginous  taste;  neutral. 
100  gr.  contain  5  gr.  of  Iron.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

4.  Liquor  Ferri  Pemitratis.  —  Solution  of  Pemi. 
trate  of  Iron,  FejGNOs,  in  water. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Iron  "Wire  in  Nitric 
Acid  and  Water.  Fog  +  8HNO3  =  Fe„6N03  +  4H,0 
+  2N0.  2       J  -I  2 

Characters. — A  clear  reddish-brown  liquid,  slightly 
acid  and  astringent  to  the  taste.  1  fi.di-.  yields  2-6  gr, 
of  oxide.  Impurities.— Fqtious  salts.  Dose,  10  to  40  min. 

5.  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica.*— Iron  Wire,  ^ ;  Red 
Cinchona  Bark,  1 ;  Calumba,  | ;  Cloves,  I ;  Compound 
Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  3  ;  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel,  h ; 
and  Peppermint  Water,  124.  Macerate  for  three  dafs! 
and  filter.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

6.  Vinum  Ferri.— Iron  Wire  digested  in  Sherry 
for  thirty  days.    1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

7.  Pilula  Ferri  lodidi.— Made  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  Iron  and  Iodine  in  Water,  with  Sugar  and  Liquorice. 
1  in  3^.    Dose,  3  to  8  gr. 

1  fl  A  -  ^^^^   Iodidi.-4-3  gr.  of  Iodide  in 

J  T  J-  °y  mixmg  a  hot  solution  of  Iron  Wire 

and  Iodine  m  Water  with  Syrup.  Colourless.  Dose,  30 
to  60  mm.  ' 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OP  IRON  SALTS. 

V.rr^Zi°'^f\^Z\^^^  ^  ^''^'^'^  precipitate;  with 
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precipitate.  Persalts  give  a  black  precipitate  with  (NHJaS; 
a  blue  with  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium ;  a  blue -black  with 
Tincture  of  Galls. 

Incompatibilities  of  Preparations  of  Iron  in  General. 

Alkalies  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime- Water,  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  Magnesia  and  its  Carbonate,  give  green  precipitates  with 
Proto-Salts,  brown  with  Persalts.  Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids 
give  a  deep  blue-black  with  Persalts ;  and  preparations  of  Iron, 
therefore,  tinge  Infusion  of  Chiretta  and  Hops,  and  change  to 
brown  or  black  those  of  Chamomile,  Cusparia,  Gentian,  Orange, 
Cascarilla,  Cloves,  Digitalis,  Cinchona,  and  all  astringent  in- 
fusions, but  they  can  be  given  in  Infusion  of  Quassia  or 
Calumba. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — A  solution  of  a  Persalt  of  Iron  has  a  corrugat- 
ing and  astringent  effect  upon  the  broken  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces :  coagulating  the  albuminous  tissues,  plasma,  and 
blood ;  and  constringing  or  condensing  the  elements.  The 
blood-vessels  are  thus  closed  or  diminished  in  size,  not  actively, 
as  by  Lead  and  Silver,  but  by  compression  from  without ;  the 
circulation  thi-ough  them  is  diminished  ;  ha3morrhage,  if  pre- 
sent, is  arrested ;  and  the  abnormal  escape  of  plasma  and  leu- 
cocytes, which  characterises  chronic  inflammation  or  catarrh, 
is  checked.  Solutions  of  the  Ferric  salts  are  therefore  used  as 
haemostatics  or  styptics,  to  arrest  haemorrhage  from  accessible 
parts,  such  as  leech-bites,  the  nose,  and  uterus  ;  to  cure  nsevi  ; 
less  extensively  in  chronic  discharges  from  the  vagina,  rectum, 
and  nose,  as  astringents.  Injected  into  the  rectum,  they  destroy 
worms.    Iron  is  not  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin. 

Internally. — The  constringent  effect  of  Iron  is  appreciated 
in  the  mouth  as  a  "  styptic  taste,"  whilst  the  teeth  and  tongue 
are  blackened  by  the  sulphide  formed  by  decomposition.  Be- 
yond this,  the  local  action  corresponds  with  that  just  described 
externally.  A^arious  Iron  solutions  are  usefully  applied,^  either 
as  gargles  or  with  the  brush,  in  some  forms  of  chronic  sore 
throat. 

In  the  stomach  aU  the  salts  of  Iron,  whatever  their  nature, 
are  converted  into  the  chloride,  and  do  not  combine  with  the 
acid  albuminates,  Hke  some  of  the  other  metals.  If  Iron  be 
given  in  excess,  or  if  the  Hydi'ochloric  Acid  of  the  juice  or  the 
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food  be  deficient,  the  metal  decomposes  the  whole  of  the  di- 
gestive fluid,  and  acts  upon  the  mucous  membrane  as  an 
astringent  and  u-ritant.  Iron  is  thus  directly  unfavourable  to 
digestion ;  and  in  this  connection  we  must  carefully  note  : 
(1)  that  Iron  may  disorder  the  digestion,  even  in  healthy  sub- 
jects ;  (2)  that  it  must  not  be  given  for  disease  until  the  gastric 
functions  have  been  so  far  restored ;  (3)  that  it  is  well  to  begin 
then  with  the  mildest  preparations;  and  (4)  that  it  must  be 
given  after  meals.  Humid  Peroxide  of  Iron  (FejeHO)  is  a 
valuable  antidote  in  arsenical  poisoning,  forming  with  Arsenious 
Acid  an  almost  insoluble  compound,  a  basic  Arsenite  of 
variable  constitution.  The  humid  Peroxide,  which  must 
be  given  freshly  prepared,  is  best  made  by  mixing  3  fl.oz. 
of  the  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  with  1  oz.  of  Carbonate 
of  Sodium,  or  \  oz.  of  Calcined  Magnesium,  suitably  diluted 
with  water :  Fc^Clg  -f-  GNaHCOs  =  FeaGHO  +  6NaCl  +  eCOg. 
Half  an  ounce  should  be  given  every  5  or  10  minutes,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  quickly  cleared  by  a  smart  purge  of 
Sulphate  of  Mag-nesium  or  Sodium.  Liquor  Ferri  Dialysatus 
in  doses  of  1  fl.oz.,  diluted  with  water,  is  said  to  be  a  better 
antidote.  It  should  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  common  Salt  or 
Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  and  given  repeatedly.  The  solutions 
of  the  Persalts  are  used  to  arrest  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
In  the  duodenum  Iron  is  converted  into  an  alkaline  albuminate, 
and  thus  absorbed.  The  further  effect  of  Iron  on  the  bowel  is 
a  remote  one,  to  be  presently  described.  The  unabsorbed 
portion  escapes  as  the  Sulphide. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  XISES. 

The  action  of  Iron  on  the  blood  is  almost  unique  of  its 
kind :  first,  because  its  specific  action  is  exerted,  not  upon  the 
plasma,  but  upon  the  red  corpuscle,  and  on  this  alone,  not  on 
any  other  tissue  or  organ ;  secondly,  because  this  action  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  the  Iron  as  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  corpuscle  with  the  others.  In 
the  case  of  no  other  metal  can  we  speak  so  definitely  of  its 
modus  operandi. 

Iron  very  slowly  enters  the  circulation  along  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  as  the  chloride  and  alkaline  albuminate,  but 
must  unite  quickly  with  the  corpuscles,  as  it  cannot  long  be 
traced  in  the  plasma.  It  combines  with  the  hasmoglobin,  and  in 
this  combination  alone  it  exists  in  the  blood.  In  healthy  subjects 
a  "  course  "  of  Iron  increases  the  richness  of  the  blood ;  whilst 
in  anaemia  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  corpuscles  and  of  the 
rise  in  value  of  the  haemoglobin,  as  estimated  day  by  day  with 
the  hsemacytometer  and  hEomoglobinometer,  is  remarkable. 
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ton  IS  accordingly  used  as  a  hsematinic  in  an  endless  variety 
of  conditions  in  -which  hfemoglobin  is  deficient,  such  as  simple 
anEBmia,  scrofula,  amenorrhoea,  cardiac  disease,  syphilis,  mala- 
rial cachexia,  and  convalescence  from  acute  disease.  The 
cautions  akeady  given  respecting  digestion  must  he  faithfully 
respected,  to  secure  its  hfematinic  action  over  a  length  of  time. 
Iron  is  a  constituent  of  many  well-known  mineral  waters,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  Spa,  Tarasp,  Kissingen,  Kreuz- 
nach,  Pyrmont,  and  St.  Moritz  on  the  continent;  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Harrogate,  and  Strathpeffer  in  this  country ;  the  Eawley 
Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate,  and  Bedford,  in  the  United  States. 
It  occurs  chiefly  as  the  bicarbonate,  held  in  solution  by  excess 
of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  SPECOTC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iron  has  no  specific  action  on  the  organs  apart  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  tonic  effect  which  it  produces  so  satisfactorily 
appears  to  be  entirely  referable  to  its  action  on  the  red  cor- 
puscles. Abundance  of  oxygen  is  essential  for  every  bodily 
and  mental  function  ;  and  the  feeling  of  "  tone,"  vigour,  and 
mental  fitness  varies  with  the  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  i.e.  with  the  quality  of  the  blood  as  regards  hfemoglobin. 
Nervous,  muscular,  and  cardiac  debiHty  are  thus  removed  by 
Iron,  and  even  digestion  is  restored  by  this  gastric  irritant,  if 
it  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  blood.  The  tem- 
perature is  said  to  be  slightly  raised  by  Iron,  showing  increased 
oxydation.  Iron  has  also  a  specific  effect  in  erysipelas,  diph- 
theria, and  other  adynamic  diseases,  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
explained.  Fever  is  generally  held  to  centra-indicate  the  use  of 
Iron ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  phthisis,  except  in  mild 
forms  or  special  combinations. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iron  is  excreted  by  almost  every  possible  channeL  As  it 
is  absorbed,  so  a  portion  of  it  is  excreted  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestine,  and  colours  the  faeces  black  (sulphide).  Only 
a  small  amount  escapes  in  the  urine,  saliva,  the  sweat,  the  milk, 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  by  the  various  mucous  surfaces. 
Whilst  passing  out  of  the  system.  Iron  produces  a  second 
or  remote  effect  of  an  astringent  kind.  As  regards  the  bowels, 
the  clinical  applications  of  this  fact  are  most  important. 
Thus  most  of  the  salts  of  Iron  cause  constipation  unless  com- 
bined with  a  purgative,  such  as  the  Sulphates  of  Magnesium  and 
Sodium,  or  Aloes  ;  no  good  can  be  derived  from  Iron  until  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  relieved,  and  are  acting  regularly; 
and  certain  salts,  suck  as  the  Perchloride  and  Pemitrate,  which 
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are  more  astringent  to  the  intestines  than  others,  may  be 
employed  to  check  chronic  diarrhcxja  and  dysentery,  and  to 
an-est  hasmorrhage  from  the  bowel  in  typhoid  fever.  The 
remote  asti'ingent  action  of  Iron  is  increased  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  also  excreted  by  the  liver,  and  passes  down  with  the  bile. 
Passing  out  sparingly  by  other  channels,  e.g.  the  kidneys,  Iron 
must  be  given  in  f  uU  doses  when  we  desire  its  action  upon 
them.  In  the  kidneys  it  is  excreted  by  the  cells,  not  by  the 
glomeruli ;  the  urine  falls  somewhat  in  volume,  but  the  urea 
and  other  solids,  as  weU  as  the  acidity,  are  increased. 
Hiiemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder  is  arrested  by  Iron, 
which  is  also  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  Iron 
Bimilarly  reduces  the  secretion  of  milh  in  nursing  women.  The 
remote  effect  of  Iron  on  the  mucous  surfaces  renders  it  a  valu- 
able haemostatic  in  recurrent  passive  bleedings  from  the  nose, 
uterus,  and  respiratory  passages.  As  a  remote  astringent,  it  is 
invaluable  in  chi-onic  discharges  from  the  same  and  allied  parts, 
especially  in  leucorrhoea. 

5.   ACTIONS  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PBEPABATIONS 
OP  IRON. 

Large  as  is  the  number  of  the  preparations  of  Iron,  they 
and  their  special  actions  may  be  easiLy  remembered  if  classified 
as  follows : 

1.  Iron,  its  Oxides  and  Carbonates. — This  group  com- 
prises Ferrum  Eedactum,  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  Vinum 
Ferri,  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata,  Mistura  Ferri  Coraposita, 
Liquor  Ferri  Dialysatus,  and  Ferri  Peroxidimi  Hydratum. 
These  preparations  possess  the  hsematinic  action  of  Iron  with 
but  little  astringency,  and  are  accordingly  selected  to  restore 
the  blood  when  the  patient  has  a  tendency  to  dyspepsia  and 
constipation.  They  are  the  priacipal  f  onns  of  Iron  used  in  the 
routine  treatment  of  anaemia,  amenorrhoea,  and  chlorosis  in 
young  women.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  solid  preparations  of 
this  class  form  soluble  compounds  in  the  stomach  for  absorption 
into  the  blood  as  readily  as  do  the  fluid  preparations  belonging  to 
the  second  class.  The  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  although  a 
preparation  of  the  Protosulphate,  contains  the  Carbonate  and 
Peroxide,  and  is  a  favourite  and  valuable  preparation  for 
anaemia  with  amenorrhoea ;  the  Iron  acting  as  a  htematinic, 
the  Potassium  also  building  up  the  red  corpuscle  (the  salts  of 
tehich  are  almost  entirely  Potassium  compounds),  and  the 
.  Myrrh  increasing  the  production  of  leucocytes  for  conversion 
possibly  into  the  red,  as  well  as  stimulating  the  uterus. 
Ferrum  Eedactum,  the Saccharated  Carbonate  andHydratedPer- 
oxide^  although  bulky  powders,  are  easily  taken  and  well  borne. 
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Vmum  Ferri  is  an  agreeable  preparation  largely  prescribed  for 
children.  The  Aromatic  Mixture,  containing  Cinchona  and 
aromatic  bitters,  is  a  valuable  stomachic  tonic  and  htematinic. 

2.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  the  Mineral  Acids.— Ferri 
Sulphas  in  its  various  forms.  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  and  its 
preparations,  and  Liquor  Feni  Pernitratis,  are  comprised  in 
this  group,  which  are  characterised  by  their  corrugating  and 
astringent  action.  They  are,  therefore,  chosen  in  aU  the  external 
and  internal  applications  of  Iron  for  local  purposes,  especially  as 
hemostatics.  The  Strong  Solution  of  the  Perchloride  is  in- 
jected into  the  uterus  in  post  par  turn  hasmoixhage  in  the  form 
of  a  watery  solution  (1  part  to  3)  with  the  best  results.  Cotton 
wool  or  Hnt  soaked  in  the  same  solution  is  used  for  plugging 
deep  wounds,  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  mouth,  etc.,  in  haemor- 
rhage ;  but  the  action  of  the  Iron  on  the  surfaces  of  wounds,  and 
the  extensive  coagulation  which  it  sets  up  in  the  veins,  are  both 
objections  to  its  employment,  unless  the  bleeding  cannot  other- 
wise be  arrested.  Internally  these  astringent  preparations  may 
be  given  ia  haemorrhage  fi-om  the  stomach  or  bowels,  kidneys, 
or  bladder  ;  but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  hasmoptysis.  As  hfematinics, 
the  Tincture  or  Liquor  of  the  Perchloride,  and  the  Pernitrate, 
well  diluted,  are  much  given  to  convalescents  after  the  appetite 
has  been  restored,  and  to  persons  who  require  a  tonic  ;  in  pas- 
sive haemorrhages  and  chronic  inflammatory  discharges,  such 
as  leucorrhoea  ;  and  as  a  specific  in  erysipelas.  In  ordering 
this  class  of  Iron  salts,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  various 
precautions  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  digestion. 
Protosulphate  is  well  borne  in  the  form  of  piU,  and  is  a  rapid 
haematinic. 

3.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  Vegetable  Acids. — These  are 
the  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras,  Ferrum  Tartaratum,  and  the 
Liquor  and  Tinctiira  Ferri  Acetatis.  They  are  at  once  the 
weakest,  the  blandest,  and  the  least  constipating  preparations 
of  Iron,  and  are  therefore  employed  when  only  small  quantities 
of  the  metal  have  to  be  given  over  a  length  of  time  as  a  tonic, 
or  to  commence  a  course  of  hsematinics  when  the  alimentary 
canal  cannot  tolerate  the  stronger  preparations.  They  make 
but  little  impression  upon  the  more  severe  forms  of  anaemia. 
They  can  be  given  with  alkalies. 

4.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  other  Active  Bodies.— Iron 
is  combined  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  Iodine,  Ferri  lodidum ; 
with  Arsenic  Acid,  Ferri  Arsenias ;  with  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Ferri  Phosphas ;  and  with  Quinine,  Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  preparations 
the  Iron  is  intended  to  relieve  anaemia,  or  to  act  as  a  tonic  in 
the  sense  we  have  described,  whilst  the  other  constituent  is 
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specifically  influencing  the  diseased  condition  on  which  the 
anasmia  or  debility  depends.  Thus  the  Iodide  of  Iron  is  em- 
ployed in  syphilis  and  scrofula;  the  Arseniate  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  Hver,  etc.,  with  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
malarial  taint ;  the  Phosphate  in  diseases  of  the  hones,  such  as 
rickets ;  and  the  compound  with  Quinine  in  malarial  cachexia, 
where  it  may  rapidly  restore  the  blood  corpuscles.  But  aU  the 
preparations  of  this  group,  and  especially  the  last,  are  also  used 
as  ordinary  tonics,  according  to  circumstances.  The  Solution 
of  the  Persulphate  of  Iron  is  introduced  solely  as  a  source  of 
several  other  preparations. 

MANGANESIUM.    Manganese.    Mn.  55. 

The  only  salt  of  this  metal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  the  Black  Oxide  ;  but  Permanganate  of  Potassium, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  is  best  discussed  under  this 
head. 

Manganesii  Oxidum  NigTum.— Black  Oxide 
of  Manganese.    Mn02.    Native.    A  heavy  black  powder. 

From  Manganesii  Oxidum  Nignm  is  made  : 

Potassii  Permanganas. — Permanganate  of  Potas- 
sium. KMn04. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the 
Black  Oxide,  Chlorate  of  Potassium,  and  a  solution  of 
Caustic  Potash;  pulverising  the  residue,  semifusing, 
cooling  and  pulverising;  then  (2)  boiling  in  water, 
neutralising  the  decanted  liquor  with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas ; 
evaporating,  crystallising,  and  drjong.  (1)  SlMnOo  + 
KCIO3  +  6KH0  =  3K2Mn04  +  KCl  +  SH^O  ;  a  man- 
ganate  being  foi-med.  (2)  SKaMnOi  +  2H2O  =  2KMn04 
+  4KH0  +  Mn02  ;  the  manganate  becoming  perman- 
ganate by  boiling. 

Characters. — Dark  purple,  slender  prisms,  inodorous, 
with  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  yielding  a  rich  purple 
solution  when  moistened.  Solubility,  1  in  16  of  water. 
Is  very  rapidly  deoxydised  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese,  losing  its 
pui-ple  colour  for  a  brown.  Impurities. — Carbonate  of 
Potassium;  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  detected  by 
being  less  soluble  in  water,  and  by  volumetric  test. 
Bose,  1  to  5  gr. 
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Preparation. 
Liquor  Potassii  Permanganatis. — 1  in  100 
of  Distilled  Water.    Dose,  2  to  4  fl.dr. 

_  Manganesii  Oxidum  Nigrum  is  also  used  in  making  Liquor 
Chlon  and  Hydrargyri  Perchloridum. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OP  MANGANESE  SALTS. 

Manganese  salts  give  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  \nih. 
(^114)28 ;  a  -white  with  NH4HO,  partly  soluble  in  excess. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Permanganate  of  Potassium  is  an  irritant  or 
even  caustic  in  the  pure  state,  stimulant  in  the  form  of  the 
Solution,  and  has  a  healing  effect  upon  ulcers  and  wounds.  Its 
principal  applications,  however,  are  independent  of  its  physio- 
logical action  on  the  human  tissues,  and  due  to  its  influence  as 
an  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  deodorant,  that  is,  to  its  action 
on  the  processes  and  products  of  sepsis,  fermentation,  and 
decomposition.  By  its  power  of  giving  up  oxygen  freely,  the 
permanganate  either  destroys  the  ferment  or  organism  on 
which  these  processes  depend,  or  forms  chemical  compounds 
with  the  materials  on  which  they  flourish  (the  tissues,  plasma, 
pus,  etc.),  incapable  of  decomposition ;  it  is  thus  an  antiseptic. 
By  similarly  oxydising  the  products  of  decomposition  already 
begun,  it  so  alters  their  chemical  properties  as  to  deodorise  and 
decolorise  them,  and  it  destroys  also  the  power  of  further  in- 
fection which  such  products  generally  possess;  it  is  thus  a 
disinfectant.  Permanganate  of  Potassium  may  therefore  be 
used  as  a  dressing  for  foul  ulcers  ;  but  other  substances,  pos- 
sessing special  advantages,  are  generally  preferred  for  this 
purpose.  1  in  150  is  the  strength  required  to  destroy  bacteria 
or  prevent  their  reproduction. 

Internally. — This  salt  is  employed  as  a  mouth-wash  in 
foul  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  as  a  gargle  in  putrid 
sore-throat,  and  as  an  injection  in  infective  and  foul  discharges, 
such  as  gonorrhoea,  vaginitis,  ozsena,  and  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  action  of  Permanganic 
Acid  on  the  blood,  tissues,  or  organs  of  excretion.   It  is  difficult 
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to  believe  that  any  portion  of  the  salt  escapes  decomposition 
before  absorption,  unless  given  in  poisonous  doses ;  and  the 
Oxide  of  Manganese,  into  which  it  is  converted,  is  beheved  to 
be  inert,  although  once  considered  hsematinic.  The  internal 
administration  of  the  Potassium  salt  for  some  supposed  effect 
on  infective  fevers  or  gangrenous  processes  must  therefore  be 
useless.    It  has  recently  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue. 

By  far  the  most  important  application  of  Permanganate  of 
Potassium  is  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorant,  apart  from  the 
human  body  :  to  disinfect  stools  and  foul  discharges  after  re- 
moval from  the  patient ;  to  wash  utensils ;  and  to  flush  water- 
closets,  etc.  Its  great  advantages  are,  that  it  is  rapid  and 
complete  in  its  action;  odourless  and  non-poisonous  in  solu- 
tions of  ordinary  strength ;  and  that  it  shows  by  change  of 
colour  whether  it  is  acting  or  exhausted.  The  principal  dis- 
advantage connected  with  it  is  its  expense. 

Sub-Group  3. 

HYDRARGYRUM.    Mercury.    Hg.  200. 

Mercury  is  of  the  first  therapeutical  importance, 
and  a  large  number  of  salts  and  other  preparations  are 
made  from  it,  all  being  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  metal  itself. 

Hydrargyrum.— Mercury.  Hg. 

Source. — Obtained  from  Cinnabar,  the  Sulphide,  by  roasting 
or  distilling  vsith  Lime. 

Characters. — A  fluid  metal,  brilliantly  lustrous;  boils  at 
662°  Fahr.  and  solidifies  at  —40°  Fahr.  Impurities. — Lead,  tin, 
etc. ;  detected  by  beiug  non- volatile. 

Preparations  containing  free  Mercury. 

1.  Hydrargyrum  cum  CretS,. — 1  in  3,  with  Pre- 
pared Chalk.    A  light  grey  powder.    Base,  3  to  8  gr. 

2.  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri. — 1  in  3,  with  Olive 
Oil,  Sublimed  Sulphur,  and  Lead  Plaster. 

3.  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro. — 

1  in  5.    See  Ammoniacum. 

4.  Pilula  Hydrargyri.  —  "Blue  PiU."  1  in  3; 
with  Confection  of  Eoses,  1| ;  and  Liquorice,  \.  Dose, 
3  to  8  gr. 
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5.  Unguentum  Hydraxgyri.  —  "  Blue  Ointment." 
1  in  2,  with  Lard  and  Suet. 

From  TJrigiientum  Sydrargyri  are  prepared: 

a.  LiNiMENTUM  Hydkargyri.— 1 ;  with  Solution 
of  Ammonia,  1 ;  and  Camphor  LLriiment,  1.  1  of 
Mercury  in  6. 

b.  Unguentum  Hydeargtri  Compositum.  — 
"Scott's  Ointment."  6;  with  Yellow  Wax,  3; 
Olive  Oil,  3  ;  and  Camphor,  1  J.    1  of  Mercury  in  i\. 

c.  SupposiTORiA  Hydrargyri. — 5  gr.,  with 
10  gr.  of  Oil  of  Theobroma  ia  each,  1  of  Mercury 
in  6.  ' 

From  Hydrargyrum  are  made  : 

6.  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Bubrum.— Eed  Oxide  of 
Mercury.    HgO.    "  Eed  Precipitate." 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Mercury  in  Nitric 
Acid ;  drying  ;  and  (2)  triturating  the  resulting  Per- 
nitrate  with  Mercuiy,  and  heating.  (1)  3Hg  +  8HNO3 
=  3(Hg2N03)  +  2N0  +  4H2O.  (2)  Hg2N03  +  Hg  = 
2HgO  +  2NO2. 

Characters. —  An  orange-red  crystalline  powder, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Evolves  0  gas  when  heated ; 
Hg  remaining  behind.  Impurities. — Red  lead  and  brick- 
dust;  detected  by  being  non- volatile.  Nitrate  of 
mercury;  by  yielding  nitrous  vapours  by  heat.  Dose, 
J  to  1  gr. ;  rarely  used  internally. 

Preparation. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri   Oxidi  Eubri.  — 
"  Eed  Precipitate  Ointment."    1  in  8,  with  Hard 
and  Soft  Paraffin. 

7.  Hydrargjrri  Persulphas. — Persulphate  of  Mer- 
cury. HgS04. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Mercuiy  in  hot  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  and  drying.  Hg  -f  2H0SO4  =  HgSO,  -f- 
2H2O  +  SO2. 

Characters. — A  white,  heavy,  crj'stalline  powder  ; 
rendered  yellow  by  atfusion  of  water ;  entirely  volati- 
lised by  heat.    Not  given  medicinally. 

From  Hydrargyri  Persulphas  are  made: 

a.  Hydrargyri  Subchloridum. — Subchloride  of 
Mercuiy.    Calomel.  Hg2Cl2. 
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Source.  —  Made  by  (1)  and  (2)  triturating  a 
mixture  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury,  Mercury,  and 
Chloride  of  Sodium;  subUming;  and  washing  with 
boiling  water.  (1)  HgS04  +  Hg  =  Hg2S04.  (2) 
Hg2S04  +  2NaCl  =  Hg^Cla  +  Na2S04.  The  Mercury 
prevents  the  formation  of  Perchloride. 

Characters.— K  dull  white,  heavy,  nearly  taste- 
less powder,  insoluble  in  water,  spirit,  or  ether; 
boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid  oxydises  and  dis- 
solves it;  is  blackened  by  ammonia,  dimercui-ous- 
ammonium-  chloride,  (NHaHgaCl),  being  fonned;  \ 
entirely  volatilised  by  heat.  Impurities. — Perchlo- 
ride of  Mercury;  soluble  in  warm  ether.  Other 
chlorides ;  which  are  not  volatile.    Dose,  |  to  5  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  LoTio  Hydhaegyki  Nigra.  —  Black 
"Wash.  Calomel,  1  ;  Lime  -  Water,  146. 
Hg^Cls  -f  Ca2H0  =Hg20  +  CaCla+H^O ;  the 
Bkck  Oxide  being  formed. 

/3.  PiLTTLA       HyDRARGYRI  SuBCHLORIDI 

CoMPOSiTA. —  Plummer's  Pill.  Calomel,  1; 
Sulphurated  Antimony,  1 ;  Guaiacum  Eesin, 
2 ;  Castor  Oil,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

y.  UnGUENTUM  HyDRARGYRI  SuBCHLORIDI. 

— 1  in  6J,  with  Benzoated  Lard. 

b.  Hydrargyri  Perchloridum. — Perchloride  of 
Mercury.    "  Corrosive  Sublimate."  HgClj. 

Source. — Made  by  triturating  a  mixture  of  Per- 
sulphate of  Mercury,  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  Black 
Oxide  of  Manganese;  and  subliming.  HgS04-f  2NaCl 
-f- MnOg  =  HgClj  +  Na2S04  +  MnOs-  The  Man- 
ganese prevents  the  formation  of  Calomel,  by  setting 
free  CI  which  converts  the  Sub-  into'  the  Per- 
chloride. 

Characters. — Heavy  colourless  masses  of  pris- 
matic crystals.  Sohobility,  1  in  20  of  water ;  1  in  5 
of  spirit ;  1  in  6  of  ether.  Incompatible  with  allia- 
lies  and  their  carbonates,  iodide  of  potassium,  lime- 
water,  tartar-emetic,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,  albumen,  soaps,  decoction  of  bark.  Impurities. 
— Fixed  salts ;  detected  by  not  volatilising.  Lose, 
to  ^  gr. 
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Preparations. 
a.  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi  — * 
f-  \  •  (tV  gr-  in  1  fl.dr.)  of  Water,  with 
xtS"'^!  p^lo"de  of  Ammonium.  Part  of  the 
JNH4U  forms  a  double  salt  with  HgCL,  and 
prevents  decomposition.    Dose,  30  to  120  min. 

Hydrargyri  Flava.—"  Yellow 
o.f  Vr    Corrosive  Sublimate,  1 ;  Lime- Water, 
243    HgCls  +  Ca(HO)„=r  HgO  +  CaCl,+H,0 
the  1  ellow  Oxide  being  formed. 

From  Hydrargyri  Perchloridum  are  made  : 

y.  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum.— Red 

Iodide  of  Mercury.  Hgl^. 

Source.— Made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of 
Perchloride  of  Mercury  and  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium; and  washing  and  drjdng  the  precipitate. 
HgCla  +  2KI  =  Hgla  +  2KC1. 

Characters. — A  vermilion  crystalline  pow- 
der. Soluble  feebly  in  water,  freely  in  ether, 
or  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium. Entirely  volatilised  by  heat  under  red- 
ness. Impurities,  as  of  the  Perchloride.  Dose, 
^  to  i  gr. 

Preparations. 

i.  Liauoa  Arsenii  et  Hydrargyri 
loDiDi.— Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenium 
and  Mercury.    Donovan's  Solution. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  by  tri- 
turation equal  parts  of  Iodide  of  Arsenium 
and  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury  in  Water. 

Characters.  —  A  clear  pale  yellow 
liquid,  with  a  metallic  flavour.  Contains 
1  percent,  of  eachlodide.  Dose,  10  to 30  min. 

ii.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi 
ExjBRi. — 1  in  28  of  Simple  Ointment. 

5.  Hydrarg3mim  Ammoniatum.  —  Am- 

moniated    Mercury,      "White  Precipitate." 
NHsHgCl. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  _  Perchloride  of  Mercury  with  diluted  So- 
lution of  Ammonia;  washing,  and  drying 
HgCl2+2NH,HO=NH2HgCl-t-NH4Cl+2H26.  ■ 
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Characters. — An  opaque  white  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  spirit,  and  ether.  Impurities, 
as  of  the  Perchloride. 

Preparation. 
Unguentum  Hydrahgyri  Ammoniati. 
—1  in  10,  with  Simple  Ointment. 

€.  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Flavum.— Yellow 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  HgO. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  Perchloride  of  Mercury  in  water,  with 
Solution  of  Soda ;  washing,  and  drying.  HgClg 
+  2NaH0  =  HgO  +  2NaCl  +  HgO. 

Characters. — A  yellow  powder ;  insoluble  in 
water;  entirely  volatilised  by  heat.  Has  the 
same  composition  as  the  Red  Oxide,  but  is 
non-  crystalline. 

Preparation. 
Oleatttm  HYDRAKGyRi.  —  Oleate  of 
Mercury.  Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury,  1 ; 
dissolved  in  Oleic  Acid,  9.  A  light  brown, 
oleaginous,  semisolid  substance,  with  a 
smell  of  Oleic  Acid. 

8.  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidus. — Nitrate 
of  Mercury,  Hg2N03,  in  solution  in  Nitric  Acid. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  4  oz.  of  Mercury  in 
5  fl.oz.  of  Nitric  Acid  and  1^  fl.oz.  of  "Water,  and  boiling. 

Characters. — A  colourless,  strongly  acid  liquid ;  sp. 
gr.  2-0.  Impurity. — Subnitrate  of  Mercury  ;  giving 
precipitate  when  dropped  into  diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

9.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis. —  "  Citrine 
Ointment."  Made  by  adding  a  hot  Solution  of  4  of 
Mercury  in  12  of  Nitric  Acid,  to  15  of  Lard  melted  in 
32  of  Olive  Oil ;  heating  until  the  mixture  froths  up ; 
and  stirring  till  cold. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Dilutum. 
—1,  with  2  of  Soft  Paraffin, 

Non-official  Salt  of  Mercury. 
Hydrargjni  lodidum  Viride. — Green  Iodide  of  Mercury. 
Hg2T2.    A  duU  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water;  becoming 
yellowish  from  conversion  into  the  Red  Iodide  by  keeping.  Made 
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GENEEAL  CHEMICAL  CHAEACTERS  OP  SALTS  OF  HYDKASGYEUM. 

Solutions  of  Mercurous  salts  give  a  black  precipitate  with 
Mab;  and  a  white  precipitate  with  HCl,  blackened  by  NH.HO 
ihose  of  Mercuric  salts  give  a  brown  precipitate  with  HoS  • 
a  scarlet  with  KI.    The  insoluble  Mercui-ials  are  volatilised  by 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  _  Mercury  and  most  of  its  preparations  cause  but  little 
irritation  of  the  unbroken  skin  unless  applied  for  some  time ; 
but  all  the  stronger  mercurial  preparations  are  to  be  used  with 
caution  locally.  On  ulcers  and  mucous  surfaces  mercm-ials 
produce  four  definite  effects:  1.  Weak  solutions  of  the  Per- 
chlonde  (Mo  i  gr.  to  1  fl.  oz.),  and  the  Ointments  of  the  various 
salts,  are  astringent,  antiphlogistic,  and  stimulant,  like  tho 
preparations  of  other  metallic  salts.  [See  page  63.)  On  this 
principle  many  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  eyelids  are 
treated  with  Red  Precipitate,  "White  Precipitate,  and  Citrine 
Ointments.  2.  Stronger  solutions  of  Corrosive  Sublimate 
cause  inilammation  of  the  skin,  and  concentrated  solutions  are 
caustic ;  but  neither  effect  is  employed  surgically.  The  Acid 
Solution  of  the  Nitrate  is  also  a  powerful  caustic,  used  to 
destroy  smaU  growths  on  the  skin.  3.  All  mercurials  are 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  especially  the  Perchloride.  {See 
page  102.)  4.  Part  of  the  application  is  absorbed,  and  pro- 
duces, both  locally  and  generallj-,  the  specific  effect  of  the 
metal  to  be  presently  described.  The  official  Lotions  are 
intended  to  have  a  local  specific  action,  and  are  much  used  in 
syphilis.  As  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  obtain  the  general 
effects  of  Mercury  by  local  application,  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  here  the  various  methods  of  administration  of  the  drug. 

(1)  Inunction. — In  the  form  of  the  Ointment,  metallic 
Mercury  may  be  applied  by  inunction,  i.e.  rubbed  into  a  soft 
part  of  the  skin.  Thus  applied.  Mercury  undoubtedly  enters 
the  blood ;  but  it  has  been  contended  that  the  metal  is  not 
admitted  by  the  skin,  but  through  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  heated  body  smeared  with  the 
Ointment,  or  even  in  small  particles  by  the  mouth.  Fortunatel}*, 
the  question  is  of  no  practical  importance,  the  fact  remaining 
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that  the  system  can  he  quickly  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury  by  inunction.  The  Oleate  painted  on  the  skin  also 
conveys  the  metal  into  the  system. 

(2)  Fumigation.— The  Subchloride  (Calomel)  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  fumigation.  The  vapour  of  Calomel,  rising  from 
a  vessel  heated  by  a  lamp,  is  conducted  to  a  part  or  to  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  there 
allowed  to  settle  as  a  fine  deposit  of  the  salt.  The  effect  is 
increased  by  simultaneous  diaphoresis,  induced  either  by  the 
vapour  of  water  or  by  such  a  drug  as  Jaborandi.  20  gr,  of 
Calomel  may  thus  be  fumigated,  during  a  sitting  of  twenty 
minutes.  The  same  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  way  in 
which  the  Calomel  thus  applied  enters  the  system. 

(3)  Baths. — ^As  a  bath  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  Per- 
chloride,  say  3  dr.  to  30  gallons  of  water,  with  1  fl.dr.  of 
Hydrochloric  Acid. 

(4)  Endermically.- — Mercurials  may  be  dusted  on  to  the 
raw  surface  of  a  blistered  portion  of  the  skin,  or  soft  syphilitic 
grovrths  (condylomata),  when  they  are  rapidly  absorbed. 

(5)  Hypodermicalhj . — Solutions  of  the  Perchloride  (albu- 
minates or  peptonates)  may 'be  injected  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  tissues  ;  a  powerful  method,  but  apt  to  produce  sores. 

(6)  Inhalations. — The  vapour  of  Mercurials  may  be  in- 
haled, as  we  have  seen  ;  but  this  method  is  rarely  intentionally 
employed. 

(7)  Ter  rectum. — ^Mercury  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
suppositories. 

Whilst  the  specific  effects  of  the  drug,  presently  to  be 
described,  are  developed  by  these  methods,  the  local  effect 
wiU  be  more  marked :  certain  skin  diseases  will  be  healed, 
condylomata  removed,  and  iadurations  and  chronic  inflammatory 
processes  in  connection  with  the  bones  or  joints  wiU  be  reduced. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Mercury  is  the  same  as 
externally,  according  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  prepara- 
tion employed.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  the  Perchloride  (4  gr. 
to  10  oz.,  with  8  min.  of  Hydrochloric  Acid)  may  be  used  as  a 
gargle  or  wash  for  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  gums. 
All  the  salts  of  Mercury  act  upon  the  mouth,  gums,  and 
salivary  glands,  causing  salivation  ;  but  this  effect  is  due  to 
their  excretion,  not  to  their  immediate  influence  on  the  parts, 
and  will  be  described  later.  ' 

In  the  stomach.  Mercurials  combine  with  the  Chloride  of 
Sodium  of  the  secretions,  and,  whatever  their  original  form 
are  converted  into  a  double  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Merourv' 
which  further  unites  with  the  albuminous  juices,  to  form  'a 
complex  molecule  of  Mercury,  Sodium,  Chlorine,  and  Albumen 
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This  compound,  although,  precipitated  at  first,  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  either  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  or  of  Albumen  ;  exists  in 
the  stomach,  therefore,  in  solution ;  and  is  readily  diifusible 
and  easily  absorbed.  It  is  not  specially  irritant  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  none  of  the  salts  of  Mercury  given  in  medicinal 
doses  produce  vomiting  like  Zinc  and  Copper;  indeed,  Dr. 
Ringer  has  shown  that  Calomel  in  gr.  doses,  or  Hydi-argyrum 
cum  CretS,  in  ^  gr.  doses,  given  every  two  or  three  hours, 
arrests  some  forms  of  vomiting  in  children.  In  large  or  con- 
centrated doses,  however,  Mercurials  are  irritant  or  corrosive 
to  the  stomach,  and  should  always  be  given  with  caution  and 
after  meals. 

The  irritant  effect  of  Mercurials  continues  in  the  duodenum, 
naturally  taking  the  form  of  purgation.  The  Perchloride  is 
never  employed  to  produce  this  effect,  but  divided  Mercury  in 
the  form  of  the  Pilula  Hydrargyri  or  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta, 
and  Calomel,  are  common  purgatives.  The  action  of  Mer- 
curials as  purgatives  is  a  purely  local  one,  none  of  the  metal 
being  absorbed,  but  the  whole  expelled  in  the  faeces.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  action  is,  however,  obscure.  Probably  the  intes- 
tinal glands  are  chiefly  stimulated  to  increased  secretion,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  irritated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
a  moderate  increase  of  watery  exudation  from  its  vessels  into 
the  bowel,  peristalsis  becoming  more  brisk  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  thorough  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine,  as  large,  loose,  but  not  watery,  stools  charged 
with  bile,  which  has  been  hurried  out  directly  from  the  duo- 
denum, and  not  allowed  to  re-enter  the  portal  circulation  by 
absorption  from  the  lower  bowel,  as  it  normally  does.  Thus 
Mercurials,  especially  Calomel,  increase  the  amount  of  bile 
evacuated  without  directly  increasing  the  amount  secreted; 
that  is,  are  indirect  cholagogues  by  being  duodenal  purgatives. 
The  manner  in  which  indirect  cholagogue  action  stimulates 
the  liver  to  further  secretion  is  discussed  on  page  475.  The 
purgative  action  of  Mercurials  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  subse- 
quent saline,  such  as  Seidlitz  Powder,  or  the  Mistura  Senna? 
Composita.  The  class  of  diseases  in  which  Mercurials  are 
se'lected  as  purgatives  chiefly  include  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
portal  system  and  liver,  especially  those  referable  to  secondary 
indigestion  from  free  living  or  gout;  cases  of  constipation 
attended  by  irritable  stomach,  or  actual  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  ;  very  rarely  cases  of  habitual  constipation, 
except  at  long  intervals  to  enable  gentle  laxative  measures  to 
act  more  freely  ;  and  diarrhoea,  when  it  is  distinctly  referable 
to  biliaiy  derangement,  or  the  presence  of  an  irritant  in  the 
bowel,  as  in  children. 
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2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mercury  enters  the  blood  freely  through 
the  broken  or  unbroken  skin.  From  the  bowel  but  a  small 
part  of  a  medicinal  dose  is  absorbed,  the  rest  passing  off  in  the 
faeces  as  the  sulphide,  unless  combined  with  Opium,  which 
delays  its  progi'ess  through  the  intestine.  The  complex  mole- 
cule which  Mercury  forms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
decomposed  on  entering  the  blood  by  combination  with  Oxygen 
and  Albumen,  an  Oxyalbuminate  of  Mercury  being  the  residt ; 
and  apparently  the  same  compound  is  formed  when  the  metal 
enters  by  other  channels. 

No  direct  effect  on  the  blood  can  be  attributed  to  Mercury  ; 
but  an  impairment  of  nutrition  generally,  including  digestion, 
attends  its  excessive  use,  and  induces  impoverishment  both  of 
the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles,  indirectly  referable  to  the  drug. 
The  blood  under  these  circumstances  is  more  watery  and 
coagulates  less  firmly,  and  nutrition  may  be  further  disordered 
in  consequence,  with  the  production  of  low  forms  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration.  But  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  specific  effect  of  Mercury,  and  that 
the  influence  of  Mercury  upon  inflammatoiy  products  and 
syphilitic  growths,  to  be  presently  described,  is  not  exerted 
through  the  blood,  but  upon  the  tissues  themselves.  None  of 
the  uses  of  Mercurials  can  therefore  be  referred  to  under  this 
head,  but  the  impoverishing  effect  of  these  drugs  upon  the 
blood  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  the  quality  of  the 
blood  sustained  by  abundance  of  food,  and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  digestion.  If  the  appetite  faU,  or  serious  dyspepsia 
arise,  Mercurials  must  at  once  be  stopped. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Mercury  quickly  leaves  the  blood  and  enters  the  tissues, 
where  it  is  apt  to  remain  ahnost  indefinitely,  being  excreted 
with  comparative  slowness,  especially  when  the  kidneys  are 
diseased.  It  has  been  found  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  most 
abundantly  in  the  liver.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  no  definite  anatomical  change  has  ever  been  demonstrated 
in  the  viscera,  such  as  the  vessels,  liver,  or  nervous  system, 
even  in  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  this  metal ;  Mercuiy  in 
this  respect  again  differing  from  Lead,  Silver,  Antimony,  and 
Arsenic.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  specific  action  of  Mercury  is 
unquestionable,  its  mode  ol  action  is  still  obscure,  and  numerous 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  it,  which  need  not 
be  fully  discussed  here.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  ettccts  of  Mercury  upon  nutrition  may  be  said  to  be  that 
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in  some  way  or  other  it  interferes  with  the  growth  or  life  of 
germinal  cells,  and  that  it  has  therefore  an  alterative  influence 
on  certain  processes,  such  as  inflammation  and  syphilis,  which 
are  characterised  by  a  growth  of  smaU  young  cells.  Possibly, 
it  may  have  a  destructive  influence  on  certain  ferments  and 
organisms  connected  with  physiological  and  pathological 
metabolism,  one  of  these  being  the  organism  of  syphilis. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action,  Merciuy 
produces  a  train  of  symptoms,  when  given  for  a  considerable 
period  in  moderate  doses,  known  as  "  hydrargjT-ism,"  which 
chiefly  take  the  form  of  swelling  of  the  gums,  saUvation,  dys- 
pepsia, and  diarrhoea ;  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  skin ;  debility ;  nervous  phenomena,  including 
muscular  tremors  and  paralysis,  pains,  and  mental  disturbance ; 
cardiac  depression ;  anfemia  and  cachexia.  The  temperature 
is  not  directly  raised,  nor  are  the  total  excretions  more  abun- 
dant, so  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  increased  meta- 
bolism as  an  effect  of  Mercury. 

4.   SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  uses  of  Mercury  as  a  specific  remedy  bear  no  definite 
relation  to  these  effects,  which  have  been  mentioned  chiefly 
that  they  may  be  recognised  and  arrested.  The  principal 
application  of  the  drug  is  as  an  "  alterative  "  in  syphilis,  a 
disease  attended  by  the  growth  of  cells  around  the  small 
vessels,  and  the  development  of  these  into  nodes,  gummata, 
various  eruptions,  etc.  Mercury  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
controlling  the  severity  of  this  disease.  Its  employment  may 
be  commenced  with  various  local  applications  to  the  primary 
sore,  and  regular  internal  doses  of  the  Solution  of  the  Per- 
chloride,  Calomel,  Grey  Powder,  or  some  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions, until  salivation  threatens.  It  is  generally  (not  uni- 
versally) believed  that  the  secondary  stage  is  rendered  less 
severe,  or  is  even  entirely  prevented,  by  this  means.  The  drug 
must  be  continued  during  the  appearance  of  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  omitted  in  the  tertiary  stage. 
The  particular  preparation  employed  varies  with  the  experience 
of  the  practitioner.  Quinine  and  Opium  are  useful  means  of 
support  to  be  combined  with  Mercury  in  a  course  of  the  metal, 
and  we  must  repeat  that  unless  the  appetite  and  digestion 
continue  good  its  use  must  be  interrupted. 

The  other  use  of  Mercurials  as  alterative  remedies  is  in 
internal  inflammations,  especially  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes,  such  as  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  menin- 
gitis, and  orchitis.  This  line  of  treatment,  once  universal 
in  England,  is  now  almost  obsolete,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
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peritonitis  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  kind,  in  -which,  as  in 
most  instances  where  it  is  used  as  an  antiphlogistic,  Mercury- 
is  combined  with  Opium.  Possibly  some  of  the  benefit  thus 
attending  mercurialisation  in  inflammation,  and  which  was 
formerly  referred  to  a  "resolvent"  action  on  the  fibrin  of 
exudations,  is  due  to  its  purgative  and  indirect  cholagogue 
effects. 

h.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Mercury  passes  out  of  the  system  in  all  the  secretions  (the 
saliva,  sweat,  milk,  urine,  and  bile)  probably  as  an  albuminate, 
and  stimulates  many  of  the  glands  en  route.  It  is  in  this  way, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  powerful  sialagog^ie,  causing  swelling  of 
the  salivary  glands  and  a  profuse  flow  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth.  This  eflfect  is  important  only  because  it  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  diaphoretic  effect  of  Mercury  is  comparatively 
insigniflcant.  Whilst  it  does  not  increase  of  itself  the  volume 
of  urine,  it  assists  to  a  marked  degree  such  diuretics  as 
Digitalis  and  Scilla;  and  it  must  be  given  with  caution  in 
kidney  disease,  as  it  is  believed  to  aggi-avate  inflammation  of  the 
tubules,  and  readily  produces  its  debilitating  effects  when  the 
renal  function  is  impaired.  In  the  f»ces  Mercury  leaves 
the  body  as  the  sulphide,  which  is  derived,  first,  from  that 
considerable  portion  of  the  dose  which  is  not  absorbed ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  portion  excreted  by  the  Uver  (in  the  bile), 
and  by  the  pancreas  and  intestinal  glands.  It  wiU  thus  be 
peen  that  but  little  use  is  made  of  the  remote  local  action  of 
Mercury. 

6.  ACTIOK  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PKEPAKATIONS  OF 
MERCUKY. 

The  preparations  of  Mercury,  although  so  numerous,  can 
be  readily  remembered,  and  their  special  actions  understood, 
when  they  are  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Metallic  Mercury  and  preparations  containing  it. 

2.  The  Ferchloride  of  Mercury  and  its  preparations. 

3.  The  Hubchloride  of  Mercury  and  its  preparations. 

4.  The  Oxides,  Iodides,  Ammoniated  Mercury,  and  their  pre- 
parations :  a  complex  group,  the  action  and'  uses  of  which 
correspond  mainly  with  those  of  the  Perchloride,  partly  with 
those  of  the  Subchloride. 

5.  Acid  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Meroury  and  the  Ointment. 

1.  Metallic  Mercury  and  its  preparations.— These  may  be 
employed  m  all  the  classes  of  cases  for  which  Mercurials  are 
adapted.  The  metal  itself  is  never  given  internally,  except  in 
the  finely  divided  form  in  which  it  exists  in  Pilula  Hydrargyri 
and  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta.    The  Blue  Pill  is  chiefly  used 
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as  a  purgative  and  indirect  cholagogue,  but  is  also  given  in 
syphilis  in  small  doses  combined  with  Opium  and  Quinine,  and 
in  combination  with  Digitalis  and  Scilla  as  a  diuretic  (the 
famous  "Guy's  Pill").  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  "Grey 
I'owder,"  is  a  favourite  purgative  for  childi-en,  and  also  a 
convenient  preparation  for  a  course  of  Mercury  in  syphilis. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  "  Blue  Ointment,"  is  the  usual  means 
of  administering  the  metal  by  inunction  in  syphilis.  A  portion 
as  large  as  a  pea  or  hazel  nut  is  rubbed  daily  into  a  soft  part  of 
the  skin,  such  as  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  or'  smeared  on  flannel 
and  applied  round  the  loins,  the  gums  being  carefully  watched. 
This  is  a  very  sure  and  tolerably  safe  but  very  du-ty  method, 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  infants.  Mercurial  Ointment 
may  also  be  smeared  over  inflamed  parts,  such  as  the  testis, 
and  is  used  as  a  parasiticide.  The  Liniment  of  Mercury  (the 
Ointment  in  a  liquid  form)  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic and  absorbent,  being  soaked  on  lint  and  applied  to 
the  affected  part,  eg.  the  joints,  or  the  abdomen  in  chronic 
peritonitis.  The  same  use  may  be  made  of  the  Plasters,  and  of 
the  ("ompound  Ointment,  "  Scott's  Dressing."  The  Suppository 
may  be  used  in  Syphilis  or  to  kill  ascarides. 

2.  Perchloride  of  Mercury. — This  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  Mercurials.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  antiseptics.  1 
part  in  10,000  destroys  micrococci  and  bacilli ;  1  in  1,000  destroys 
their  spores.  A  solution  of  the  former  strength  is  suitable 
for  an  ordinary  lotion  for  wounds ;  the  latter  strength  may  be 
used  to  disinfect  foul  ulcers,  especially  of  syphilitic  origin ;  and 
a  solution  of  1  in  500  may  be  freely  employed.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  in  combination  with  cotton  wool, 
wood  wool,  etc.  It  is  also  applied  in  ringworm.  Internally,  as 
the  Liquor  (a  weak  solution),  it  is  given  in  syphilis  only,  never  as 
a  purgative.  In  this  form,  the  Perchloride  is  by  no  means  an 
irritant  preparation  of  Mercury,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Lotio 
Hydrargyi'i  Flava,  "  Yellow  Wash,"  containing  the  yellow 
oxide,  is  applied  to  syphilitic  sores.  As  a  general  disinfectant, 
1  of  the  Perchloride  in  500  of  Water  is  thoroughly  efficient. 

3.  Subchloride  of  Mercviry.— Calomel  resembles  metallic 
Mercury  in  being  used  extenially  and  internally  as  a  purgative, 
alterative,  and  antisyphiUtic  remedy.  Externally  it  is  applied 
to  syphilitic  sores  and  chronic  inflammatory  growths  as  Calomel 
dust,  by  fumigation,  as  the  Unguentum,  and  as  the  Black 
Wash.  Internally,  Calomel  is  a  valuable  pui-gative,  very 
readily  taken,  and  easily  borne  even  in  irritable  states  of  the 
stomach,  with  the  powerful  action  as  an  indirect  cholagogue 
and  hepatic  stimulant  already  described.  The  Compoimd 
Calomel  Pill  (Plummer's  Pill)  is  in  much  repute  as  a  hepatic 
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stimulant  and  alterative,  with  little  or  no  directly  purgative 
effect,  given  every  night  or  eveiy  other  night,  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  'in  gout  and  loaded  conditions  of  the  system  consequent 
on  fi-ee  living.  Calomel  comhined  with  Opium  was  the  favourite 
Mercurial  employed  by  the  last  generation  of  surgeons  and 
physicians  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  In  syphilis  the  same  combination  is  still 
employed  with  success. 

4.  The  Oxides,  Iodides,  and  Ammonio-Chloride  of  Mercury. 
— These  substances,  although  forming  a  convenient  group,  be- 
long, as  regard  their  action  and  uses,  chiefly  to  the  second  class 
named.  Thus  the  following  closely  resemble  the  Perchloride, 
viz.  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Flavum,  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Eubrum, 
Hydrargyri  lodidum  Eubrum,  and  Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum. 
The  first  two  are  chiefly  used  externally  in  syphilis  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  The  Oleate  is  used  in 
syphilis  and  inveterate  ringworm.  The  "White  Precipitate" 
Ointment  is  useful  as  a  parasiticide,  and  as  a  stimulant  applica- 
tion to  chronic  inflammatory  eruptions  in  children.  With  the 
Subchloride  may  be  classed  the  Green  Iodide,  no  longer  ofiicial 
because  so  unstable  and  therefore  dangerous,  but  much  used 
by  some  surgeons.  The  student  wiU  not  forget  that  the  Lotio 
HydrargjT-i  Flava  really  contains  the  Yellow  Oxide,  and  the 
Lotio  Hydi-argyri  Nigra  the  Black  Oxide,  although  they  are 
reckoned  preparations  of  the  Perchloi-ido  and  Subchloride  respec- 
tively.   Donovan's  Solution  is  valuable  in  obstinate  syphilides. 

6.  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidus,  and  the  Ointment 
of  the  Nitrate. — These  are  not  used  in  syphilis.  The  former 
is  applied  as  a  caustic  in  lupus  and  other  limited  growths  and 
ulcers  of  the  skin  ;  the  Ointment  as  a  stimulant  to  chronic  skin 
diseases,  and  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  in  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  hair  foUicles. 

Precautions  in  the  use  of  Mercurials. — Mercury  must  not 
be  given  as  an  alterative,  antijihlogistic,  or  antisj'philitic 
remedy  in  persons  with  anaemia  or  debility,  unless  these  are 
distinctly  referable  to  syphilis,  and  even  then  it  must  be  em- 
ployed with  caution.  This  remark  also  applies  to  tuberculosis 
and  kidney  disease  ;  and  certain  individuals  will  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  whom  even  small  doses  of  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill 
quickly  induce  hydrargyrism  by  a  kind  of  idiosyncrasy.  In 
every  instance  the  patient  must  be  carefully  nourished,  as  we 
have  said.  On  the  contrary,  childi'en,  even  infants,  bear  Mer- 
cury very  well,  although  the  prolonged  administration  of  tho 
metal  to  them  appears  to  produce  a  peculiar  change  in  the  per- 
manent teeth  when  they  appear,  which  is  extremely  unsightly 
(mercurial  teeth  of  Hutchinson). 
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Sub-Group  4, 
Phosphobus,  Arsenium,  Antimonium,  Bismuthum. 
PHOSPHORUS.    Phosphorus.    P.  31. 
Under  this  head  will  be  described  not  only  the 
element  itself,  but  the  Hypophosphites,  which  are  de- 
rived from  it,  and  are  believed  to  be  closely  related  to 
it  pharmacologically. 

Ph'Osphorus.— A  non-metallic  element  ottained  from 
Uones. 

Source.— ^■a.^Q  by  (1)  treating  Bone-ash  mtli  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Water ;  filtering  and  evaporating ;  (2)  heating  the 
product  with  Charcoal;  and  distilling.  (1)  Ca,2P0. -}- 
2H2SO,  =  CaH42P04  (Acid  Phosphate)  +  2CaS04.  (2)  CaH, 
2P04=:Ca2P03  (Metaphosphate)  +  2H„0.  (3)  3(Ca2PO,)  + 
Cio  =  P4  +  Ca32P04+ lOCO. 

Characters. — A  semi-transparent,  almost  colourless,  wax- 
like  solid,  when  fresh  ;  luminous  in  the  dark,  ignites  in  the 
air ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  oils,  and  naphtha. 

Preparations. 

1.  Oleum  Phosphobatum. — Phosphorated  Oil. 
Source.  — Made  by  dissolving  4  gr.  of  Phosphorus  in 

1  fl.oz.  of  Almond  Oil  at  180°  Fah.    Dose,  2  to  5  min. 

2.  PiLULA  Phosphori. — 1 ;  with  Balsam  of  Tolu,  40 ; 
Yellow  Wax,  19;  and  Curd  Soap,  30.  Dose,  2  to 
4  gr.  =  Jj-  to     -g-  gr.  of  Phosphorus. 

From  Phosphorus  is  made: 

3.  Calcii  Hypophosphis.  Ca(PHoOo)2. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Slaked  Lime  and  Water 
with  Phosphorus  ;  purifying  the  liquid  ;  and  crystallis- 
ing.   3CaH202  +  2P4  +6H2O  =  3Ca(PH202)2+  2PH3. 

Characters. — White  pearly  crystals,  with  a  bitter 
nauseous  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  8  of  cold  water;  in- 
soluble in  spirit.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Calcii  Hypophosphis  is  used  in  maTcing  : 

Sodii  Hypophosphis.  NaPH202. 

Source.  —  Prepared  by  adding  Carbonate  of 
Sodium  to  a  solution  of  Hypophosphite  of  Calcium, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Ca2PH203 
+  NaaCOs  =  2NaPH20a  +  CaCOs. 
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Characters.  —  A  white,  granular,  deliquescent 
Bait,  with  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  2 
of  water ;  sparingly  in  spirit.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Thosphoriis  is  also  used  in  making  : 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Concentratum. 

GENERAL    CHEMICAL    CHARACTEHS    OF    PHOSPHORUS  AND 
H  YPOPH  OSPHITES. 

Phosphorus  is  luminous  when  opened  in  a  dark  place.  Si/- 
pophosphites  give  a  black  precipitate  with  AgNOs ;  a  grey  with 
HgCla-  With  Zn  and  H2SO4  they  yield  PH3.  Acid  solutions 
decolorise  KMn04. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Phosphorus  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  body,  and  one 
which  has  been  proved  by  elaborate  investigations  on  animals 
to  be  of  the  most  interesting  kind  to  the  physiologist.  As  a 
poison  Phosphorus  is  also  of  great  importance.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  thera- 
peutist, as  it  has  disappointed  most  attempts  to  turn  it  to 
practical  account  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  - 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Externally  and  internally  Phosphorus  acts  as  a  powerful 
local  irritant  and  caustic,  but  is  never  given  to  produce  this 
effect.  For  the  same  reason  the  drug  must  not  be  ordered  in 
the  solid  form,  but  carefully  mixed  with  oil  or  fat, 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Phosphorus  enters  the  blood,  and  may  be  found  in  it  partly 
unchanged,  partly  oxydised  into  Phosphorous  or  Phosphoric 
Acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The 
specific  effects  to  be  presently  described  cannot,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  interference  with  the  oxygenating  function 
of  the  blood.  Phosphorus  has  been  employed  in  leukaBmia 
and  lymphadenoma,  but  on  the  whole  with  disappointing 
1  results. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  tissues  Phosphorus  may  be  traced  as  the  uncombined 
element ;  another  proof  that  its  oxydation  in  the  blood  is 
incomplete.  Its  elFect  on  metabolism,  when  given  in  large 
doses,  is  most  distract  and  definite.   It  increases  the  nitrogenous 
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products,  including  urea,  tyrosin,  and  leucin ;  reduces  the 
glycogen  of  the  liver  tow  j^;  raises  the  temperature  ;  diminishes 
the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  volume  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed ;  and  leads  to  fatty  degeneration  of  epithelial,  glandular 
and  muscular  protoplasm  throughout  the  body.  No  doubt 
these  alterative  effects  are  essentially  associated  with  each 
other ;  Phosphorus,  whilst  increasing  metabolism,  so  influencing 
it  as  to  diminish  oxydation,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  process  at 
the  first  stage  where  proteids  are  converted  into  urea  and  oil, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  proceed  to  the  second  and  final  stage, 
where  the  oil  is  further  oxydised  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Hence  all  the  results  just  enumerated  :  whilst  the  soluble  pro- 
ducts (urea,  etc.)  are  excreted,  the  insoluble  products  (oils  or 
fats)  are  retained  in  the  tissues,  constituting  fatty  degeneration. 

The  uses  to  which  Phosphorus  has  been  put  as  a  specific 
remedy  do  not  obviously  depend  on  these  efllects  upon  nutri- 
tion. It  has  been  given  in  nervous  disorders,  such  as  neuralgia ; 
in  adynamic  conditions,  such  as  typhoid  fever ;  in  some 
kinds  of  skin  diseases,  including  pemphigus;  and  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of  these 
morbid  states  can  be  benefited  by  a  substance  which  diminishes 
oxydation ;  and,  indeed,  the  empirical  use  of  Phosphorus  has 
recently  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned. 

In  very  small  doses  over  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
Phosphorus  affects  the  structure  of  bones,  converting  the  spongy 
portion  into  firm,  compact  substance,  without  in  any  way 
altering  its  composition  chemically.  It  has  therefore  been 
recommended  in  rickets  and  for  ununited  fracture;  but  in 
rickets,  at  least,  is  far  inferior  to  certain  other  medicinal 
measures. 

Hypophosphites  of  Sodium  and  Calcium. — The  Hypo- 
phosphites  have  recently  been  much  employed  in  cases  of 
nervous  and  general  debility,  and  chronic  lung  disease ;  and 
act,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  the  same  manner  as  free 
Phosphorus,  without  being  irritant.  As  the  Hj'pophosphites 
are  probably  converted  into  phosphates  in  the  stomach,  they 
may  be  expected  to  stimulate  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  to  affect 
the  growth  and  healing  of  bones,  lymphatic  glands,  and  adenoid 
tissue,  including  tubercle. 

4,  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Phosphorus  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  Phosphorus  and 
Phosphorous  Acid,  not  as  phosphates.  It  is  not  employed  in 
this  connection. 
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ARSENIUM.    Arsenium.    As.  75. 
All  the  preparations  of  this  metal  are  derived  from 
White  Ai-senic. 

Acidum  Al-seniosum.  —  Arsenious  Acid.  White 

Arsenic.  As.,03. 

Source. — An  anhydride  (not  a  true  acid) ,  oDtamed  by  roast- 
ing arsenical  ores,  and  purified  by  sublimation. 

67i«;'aete-s.— A  heavy  white  powder;  or  stratified,  opaque, 
white  porcelain-like  masses.  Solubility,  1  in  100  of  cold,  1  in 
20  of  boiling  water.  Volatilised  by  heat  of  400°  Fahi-.  In- 
compatidles. —Sulta  of  iron,  magnesia,  lime-water.  Impunties.— 
Lime  salts  ;  non- volatile.    Uose,  ^  to  ^  gr.  m  solution. 

Frcparations. 

1.  Liquor  Arsenicalis.—"  Fowler's  Solution." 

<Soe»'ce.— Made  by  boiling  Arsenious  Acid  and  Car- 
bonate of  Potassium  in  Water  ;  and  colouring  with 
Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender.  1  in  100.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  decomposition  occurs. 

Characters.— A.  reddish  liquid,  alkaline  to  test-paper, 
with  the  odour  of  lavender.    Dose,  2  to  8  min. 

2.  Liquor  Arsenici  Hydrochloricus. — Hydrochloric 
Solution  of  Arsenic. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Arsenious  Acid  with  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  iftid  Water.  1  in  100.  No  decomposi- 
tion occurs.  Characters. — Colourless,  with  an  acid  reac- 
tion.   Dose,  2  to  8  min. 

Frmn  Acidum  Arseniosuin  is  made  : 

3.  Sodil  Arsenias.  — Arseniate  of  Sodium.  Nag 
HAs04,12H20;  and  Na2HAs04,7H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  fusing  Arsenious  Acid  with 
Nitrate  and  Dried  Carbonate  of  Sodium  ;  (2)  boiling  the 
product  in  Water;  and  crystaUising.  (1)  AS2O3 + 
2NaN03  +  NaoCOs  =  Na^AsoO;  (Pyro-Arseniate  of 
Sodium)  +  N2O3  +  CO2.  (2)"  NaiAsgOy  +  ISHaO  = 
2(Na2HAs04,7H20). 

Characters. — Colourless  transparent  prisms.  Sohi- 
lility,  1  in  2  of  water.  The  solution  is  alkaline.  Heated 
to  300°  Fahr.,  it  loses  53-73  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
Dose,     to  I  gr. 

Freparation. 
LiQi-oR  SouTi  Akseniatis.  —  1,  dried  at  300° 
Fahr.,  in  100  of  Distilled  Water.    Dose,  5  to  10  min. 
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From  Arseniate  of  Sodium  is  made  : 
Ferri  Arsenias.    See  Ferrum. 

4.  Arsenii  lodidum.— Iodide  of  Arsenium.  Asl, 
,  Source by  the  direct  combination  of  Iodine 

and  metalbc  Arsenium ;  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
an  aqueous  mixture  of  Arsenious  and  Hydriodic  A.cids 

Characters. ~^Tcm)l  orange-coloured  crystals,  readily 
and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit. 
Aqueous  solution  neutral.    Dose,  -jL  gr. 

Preparation. 
Liquor  Arsenii  et  Hydrargyri  Iodidi.— 
Donovan's  Solution.    See  Hydrargyrum,  page  94. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SALTS  OF  ARSENIUM. 

Arsenic  volatilises  by  heat,  emitting  the  odour  of  garlic 
It  also  gives  Marsh's  and  Reinsch's  tests.  Acid  arsenical 
solutions  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  HnS  ;  Ajseniates  give 
a  chocolate  precipitate  with  AgNOj. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Arsenious  Acid  is  irritant,  caustic,  and  anti- 
septic. It  is  used  occasionally  to  destroy  lupus,  epithelioma, 
and  other  superficial  or  limited  new  growths,  in  the  form  of 
a  "paste,"  composed  of  Arsenious  Acid  1,  Charcoal  1,  Red 
Sulphuret  of  Mercury  4,  and  Water.  In  the  form  of  a  dilute 
ointment,  it  is  employed  in  psoriasis  to  remove  the  scaly  growth. 
Arsenic  must  be  used  locally  with  great  care,  as  it  is  absorbed 
from  the  broken  skin,  ulcers,  and  mucous  membranes,  unless 
sufficient  inflammation  be  set  up  to  throw  it  off. 

Internally.— Th.Q  local  corrosive  action  of  Arsenic  may  be 
employed  in  caries  of  the  teeth  to  destroy  the  painful  pulp 
before  stopping,  a  paste  composed  of  2  parts  of  Arsenious  Acid, 
1  part  of  Sulphate  of  Morphine,  and  a  sufficiency  of  Creasote 
to  make  a  stiff  compound,  being  placed  in  the  cavity. 

Reaching  the  stomach  in  medicinal  doses,  the  preparations 
of  Arsenic  do  not  combine  with  the  albuminous  contents  like 
Mercury,  but  remain  unchanged.  They  thus  act  upon  the 
mucous  membrane,  stimulating  the  nerves  and  vessels,  causing 
a  sense  of  heat  and  hunger,  and  increasing  the  gastric  functions. 
In  these  small  doses  Arsenic  is  employed  with  advantage  in 
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some  eases  of  gastric  dyspepsia ;  and  a  similar  effect  on  the 
duodenum  makes  it  of  some  value  in  lientenc  diarrhoea.  If 
the  dose  he  increased,  the  stimulant  action  may  readily  pass 
into  irritation  of  the  stomach,  attended  by  pain  and  sickness, 
and  diarrhoea  from  intestinal  excitement.  These  symptoms, 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  partly  due  to  the  excretion  of  the 
metal,  are  to  be  remembered  only  that  they  may  be  avoided, 
or  arrested  if  they  should  arise. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Arsenic  quickly  enters  the  blood,  but  produces  no  effect 
upon  it  except  as  a  consequence  of  its  specific  action  on  the 
tissues,  presently  to  be  described.  It  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  some  forms  of  anaemia  ;  but  less  frequently  in  idiopathic 
cases  than  where  the  corpuscles  and  plasma  have  suffered  from 
failure  of  nutrition  elsewhere  (symptomatic  anaemia),  as  in 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  Alone_  or  com- 
bined with  Iron,  it  has  sometimes  an  excellent  effect  in  restor- 
ing the  blood  in  such  cases. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Arsenic  enters  all  the  organs  and  tissues,  but  is  not  known 
to  combine  with  their  albuminous  constituents ;  it  remains  in 
them  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  is  quickly  excreted.  During 
this  period,  however,  it  distinctly  influences  metabolism ;  ac- 
cording to  Binz,  by  alternate  oxydation  of  Arsenious  into 
Arsenic  Acid  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm,  and  reduction 
of  the  higher  Acid  again  into  the  lower  by  the  venous  and 
capillary  blood.  It  first  reaches  the  liver,  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  glycogen  in  it,  so  that  it  may  be  occasionally,  but 
by  no  means  often,  used  with  success  in  diabetes.  In  the 
other  organs  it  interferes  similarly  vrith  metabolism,  appa- 
rently (Uke  Phosphorus)  through  the  oxygenating  process. 
An  increased  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  appears  in  tho 
urine ;  the  temperature  rises ;  and  the  excessive  fatty  pro- 
duct of  the  albuminous  decomposition  remains  unexcreted, 
constituting  fatty  degeneration.  Short  of  this  effect,  Ar- 
senic appears  to  produce  a  wholesome  increase  of  the  meta- 
bolism or  vital  activity  of  all  the  organs ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  this  way  that  the  drug  acts  as  a  general  tonic,  and  as  a  valuable 
alterative  in  such  classes  of  disturbed  nutrition  as  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatism.  For  the  same  reason  it  hastens  the 
degeneration  and  absorption  of  inflammatory  products  in 
catarrhal  pneumonia  and  phthisis.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Arsenic  affects  the  life  processes  of  other  living  particles 
in  the  body  besides  the  tissue  elements,  namely,  the  organisms 
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of  certain  diseases.  It  is,  next  to  Quinine,  the  most  successful 
medicinal  agent  m  the  treatment  of  chronic  malaria  brow- 
ague  and  other  varieties  of  neui-algia  due  to  the  same  cause, 
and  malarial  cachexia  ;  and  it  is  used  with  advantage  in  hay- 
fever.  It  sometimes  dispels  lymphomatous  tumours.  Beyond 
a  safe  amount.  Arsenic  produces  a  series  of  nutritive  disorders 
m  the  tissues,  characterised  chiefly  by  debility  and  nervous 
disturbances,  known  as  "chronic  arsenical  poisoning,"  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Next  to  nutrition  genera%,  the  nervous  system  appears  to 
be  most  influenced  by  Arsenic,  which  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  in  poisoning  by  this  metal.  Here 
it  acts  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  and  reflex  irritability  of 
tiie  centres ;  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  aflFected  later. 
Preparations  of  Arsenic  are  useful  in  chorea,  various  forms  of 
neuralgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma,  especially  when  malaria  or 
anajmia,  or  both,  may  happen  to  be  associated  with  the  neurosis. 
Like  Phosphorus,  Arsenic  increases  the  compact  tissue  of  bone 
at  the  expense  of  the  meduUary  tissue,  but  it  is  not  specially 
used  to  produce  this  eflPect.  In  large  doses  it  has  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  temperature.  ° 

4.  BEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Arsenic  is  excreted  chiefly  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
arsenious  acid  ;  also  by  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa,  the  liver, 
and  skin.  It  is  not  known  to  affect  the  kidney  specially,  but  is 
sometimes  used  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  gastro-enteric 
irritation,  set  up  by  over-doses  of  Arsenic,  appears  to  be  chiefly 
produced  during  the  excretion  of  the  metal,  not  as  an  im- 
mediate local  effect.  The  liver,  as  we  have  seen,  is  modified 
in  its  activity  ;  and  part  of  the  value  of  Arsenic  in  chronic 
gout,  gi-avel,  and  skin  diseases,  may  be  referable  to  its  action 
on  the  greatest  metabolic  organ  in  the  body.  Either  indirectly, 
or  directly,  its  effect  on  the  skin  is  very  marked.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  internal  remedies  for  certain  erup- 
tions obviously  connected  with  disordered  nutrition,  such  as 
psoriasis,  chronic  (not  acuti)  eczema,  acne,  and  pemphigus; 
whilst  it  occasionally  causes  herpes,  and  aggravates  eiythema 
multiforme.  Donovan's  Solution  is  used  in  syphilides.  Arse- 
niate  of  Iron  checks  night  sweats  in  phthisis. 

5.   METHODS  OF  ADMINISTERING  ARSENIC,  AND  niECAIITIONS 
IN  ITS  rSE. 

Arsenical  preparations  should  always  be  given  inimedialely 
at  the  end  of  meals,  unless  its  gastric  effect  be  distinctly 
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desired,  which  is  rarely  the  case;  and  it  ought  not  to  como 
into  free  contact  with  the  exposed  mucous  membrane.  For 
the  same  reason  it  must  not  be  given  in  alterative  doses  if 
dyspepsia  be  present.  Epigastric  fulness,  pain  and  tenderness, 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  irritation  or  soreness  of 
the  conjunctivte,  and  especially  vomiting,  ought  to  suggest  a 
diminution  or  suspension  of  the  drug.  Children  bear  Arsenic 
with  comparative  ease,  whilst  old  subjects  are  said  to  bear  it 
badly.  A  combination  of  Iron  with  Ai'senic  (for  example, 
Vinum  Ferri  with  Liquor  Arsenicalis)  is  one  of  the  best  of 
haematinics  and  tonics,  probably  because  the  Iron  affords  a 
supply  of  oxygen  sufficient  to  carry  the  increased  metabolism 
produced  by  the  Arsenic  to  a  complete  termination.  Weight 
for  weight  of  the  metal,  the  Arseniates  are  less  active  than  the 
Arsenites. 


ANTIMONIUM.    Antimony.    Sb.  122. 

The  metal  itself  (Stibium)  is  not  official,  all  the 
preparations  being  derived  from  Black  Antimony,  as 
follows  : 

Antimonium  Nigrum  Purificatum. — Purified 
Black  Antimony. 

Source. — Native  Sulphide  of  Antimony,  Sb.jSj,  purified  from 
siliceous  matter  by  fusion  and  powdering ;  and  from  Arsenic 
by  maceration  with  Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  washing. 

Characters. — A  gi-eyish-black  crystalline  powder;  soluble 
almost  entirely  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  Impurity. — 
Silica ;  insoluble  in  boiling  HCl. 

From  Antimonium  Nigrum  Purijicatum  are  made  : 

1.  Antimonium  Sulphuratum. — Sulphurated  Anti- 
mony. A  mixture  containing  Sulphide  of  Antimony, 
SboSj,  and  Oxide  of  Antimony,  SbjOg,  or  Sb.jOg. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  boiling 'Black  Antimony  with 
Sublimed  Sulphur  and  Solution  of  Soda ;  diluting  with 
water;  and  (2)  precipitating  with  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  washing,  and  drying.  (1)  2Sb2S3  +  SNallO  + 
2S,,  =  2Na;,SbS4  +  SbjOg  +|H„0  +  2HoS.  (2)  2Na3SbS, 
+  3H,,S04  =  Sb^Sg  +  3Na2S04  +  3H„S. 

Charactem. — An  orange-red  powder,  without  odour, 
and  with  a  slight  taste.  Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
HCl  with  evolution  of  H^S,  the  solution  yielding  a  white 
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precipitate  with  water.    /mjoMriifiw.— General ;  detected 
volumetrically.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Antimonium  Sulphuratum  is  contained  in  Pilula  Hy- 
drargyri  SubcUoridi  Composita— about  1  in  6.  See 
Hydrargyrum,  page  93. 

2.  Liquor  Antimonii  Chloridi.— Solution  of  Chloride 
of  Antimony,  SbCls,  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Source.— Ma.die  by  dissolving  Purified  Black  Anti- 
mony in  Hydrochloric  Acid.  Sb^Sj  +  6HC1  =  2SbGl3 
+  3H2S. 

Characters. — A  heavy  liquid,  colourless  when  pure; 
giving  a  white  precipitate  when  dropped  into  water. 

From  Liquor  Antimonii  Chloridi  is  made  : 

Antimonii  Oxidum.  —  Oxide  of  Antimony. 
SbaOs. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  precipitating  Oxychloride 
of  Antimony,  by  pouring  the  Solution  of  the  Chlo- 
ride into  Water  ;  washing ;  and  (2)  adding  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  solution,  washing,  and  drying 

(1)  12SbCl3  +  I5H2O  =  2SbCl35Sb,03  +  30HC1. 

(2)  2SbCl35Sb203  -f  3Na,C03  =  eSb^Oa  +  6NaCl 
-f-  3CO2. 

Characters. — A  greyish-white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.  Impurities.  —  Higher  oxides,  insohible 
when  boiled  with  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  Dose, 
1  to  4  gr. 

Preparation. 
PuLvis  Antimonialis  — A  substitute  for 
"James's  Powder."    1,  with  2  of  Phosphate 
of  Calcium.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

From  Antimonii  Oxidum  is  made  : 

Antimonixim  Tartaratiun.  —  Tartarated 
Antimony.  Tartar  Emetic.  KSbOC^H^Og,  HgO. 
An  Oxytartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassium. 

Source.- — Made  by  preparing  a  paste  of 
Oxide  of  Antimony  and  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potas- 
sium with  Water  ;  letting  it  stand  for  24  hours ;  , 
boiling  in  water,  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 
2KHC4H4O6  +  SbgOg  =  2KSbOC4H406  -t- 
HjO. 

Characters. — Colourless  transparent  crys- 
tals, exhibiting  triangular  facets.  Solubility, 
1  in  20  of  cold,  1  in  2  of  boiling  water ;  slightly 
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in  proof  spii-it.  Solution  is  faintly  acid.  In- 
com2Mtibles.— Gallic  and  tannic  acids,  most 
astringent  infusions,  alkalies,  lead  salts.  Im- 
purities.—Cvea.m.  of  tartar,  detected  volumetn- 
cally  and  by  solubility.  Dose— As  a  diaphoretic, 
•jL-  to  gr. ;  as  a  depressant,  |  to  1  gr. ;  as  an 
emetic,  1  to  2  gr. 

Preparations . 

a.  Unguenttjm  Antimonii  Taetaeati.  ' 
1,  to  4  of  Simple  Ointment. 

p.  ViNUM  Antimoniale. — 2  gr.  in  1 
fl.oz.  of  Sherry.    Dose,  5  min.  to  1  fl.dr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ANTIMONIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Antimonium  give  an  orange  precipitate  with  HoS, 
and  can  be  detected  by  Marsh's  and  Eeinsch's  tests. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AKD  USES. 

jExiernally. -Antimony,  in  the  form  of  the  Liquor  Anti- 
monii Chloridi,  is  an  escharotic,  employed  chiefly  in  veterinary 
practice,  occasionally  by  the  surgeon  as  an  application  to 
poisoned,  foul,  or  malignant  surfaces.  Tartarated  Antimony 
applied  to  the  skin,  either  in  aqueous  solution  or  as  the  official 
Ointment  (half  a  drachm  at  a  time,  repeated),  causes  a  pustular 
eruption,  and  was  once  used  as  a  counter-irritaiit  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  joints,  or  meninges.  Antimony  is  freely  absorbed 
from  the  broken  skin,  and  from  mucous  surfaces. 

Internally,  the  local  effect  is  equally  irritant.  In  doses  of 
1  to  3  grains  Tartarated  Antimony  is  an  emetic,  whence  its 
popular  name.  The  efEect  is  partly  direct,  due,  that  is,  to  the 
irritant  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach ;  partly 
indirect,  from  immediate  stimulation  of  the  vomiting  centre  in 
the  medulla..  Further,  its  direct  effect  on  the  stomach  is  pro- 
duced not  only  when  the  salt  is  admitted  to  it  by  the  mouth, 
but  after  it  reaches  the  stomach  by  the  blood,  that  is,  when  it 
is  being  excreted  by  the  gastric  mucosa.  Thus,  whilst  Tartar 
Emetic  induces  vomiting  most  quickly  when  swallowed,  it  is 
not  speedy  and  evanescent  in  its  effects,  but  causes  both  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  nausea  and  depression.  It  is  not  suited, 
therefore,  for  use  in  cases  of  poisoning,  where  rapid  evacua- 
tion is  of  the  first  importance,  or  where  there  is  much  general 
1—8 
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depression  ;  but  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases, 
with  sthenic  fever  in  strong  healthy  subjects.  It  is  especially 
indicated  in  respiratory  affections,  such  as  laryngitis  and  bron- 
chitis, where  its  remote  effects  as  an  expectorant  are  valuable  ; 
or  to  clear  the  air  passages  in  the  same  diseases  or  in  whooping 
cough. 

In  smaller  continued  doses  the  local  action  of  Tartarated 
Antimony  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  apt  to  produce  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  pain,  and  diarrhoea. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Antimony  enters  the  blood  either  from  within  or  from 
without,  but  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  the  albumen  of 
the  plasma.  No  special  action  or  use  has  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Having  reached  the  tissues  and  organs,  Antimony  clings 
to  them  with  some  tenacity,  and  may  be  fciond  in  them  months 
after  its  administration.  Here  it  sets  up  a  series  of  important 
changes,  attended  by  phenomena  referable  to  the  general  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  to  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  nervous  and 
muscular  systems ;  besides  the  effects  to  be  afterwards  described 
as  referable  to  its  excretion. 

The  effect  of  Antimony  on  metabolism  closely  resembles  that 
of  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic,  to  the  account  of  which  the  student 
is  referred.  Briefly,  the  principal  results  are  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  organs  and  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  products,  oxy- 
genation being  comparatively  deficient.  Upon  this  alterative 
effect  depends  in  part  the  value  of  Antimony  in  gout,  chionic 
skin  diseases,  etc.,  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  circulation 
is  depressed  from  the  first  by  Tartarated  Antimony.  Even  in 
small  doses  it  reduces  the  strength,  and  very  soon  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  which  tends  to  become  irregular,  whilst  fainting 
may  occur ;  these  effects  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug, 
first,  upon  the  heart  (partly  directly  on  its  nervo-muscular  sub- 
stance, partly  reflexly  from  the  stomach) ;  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  vessel  walls.  Ajitimony  is  thus  a  powerful  circulatory 
depressant.  The  respiratory  movements  are  also  weakened  and 
disturbed  by  this  drug,  which  causes  shortness  of  inspiration 
and  lengthening  of  expiration,  manifestly  a  minor  degree  of 
the  disturbance  which  culminates  in  vomiting,  and  allied  to 
the  process  of  expectoration.  The  nei-vous  system  is  markedly 
depressed  by  Antimony,  in  part  directly,  in  part  indirectly 
through  the  circulation,  the  effect  of  a  moderate  dose  being  to 
produce  a  sense  of  languor,  inaptitude  for  mental  exertion, 
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lowness,  and  sleepiness.  Tartarated  Antimony  has  accordingly 
been  used  as  a  sedative  in  the  deUiium  and  insomnia  of  fevers, 
such  as  tjTjhus,  and  in  acute  alcoholism  (delirium  tremens),  com- 
bined with  Opium  in  various  proportions. 

The  muscular  system  is  so  powerfully  depressed  by  Antimony 
that,  before  the  introduction  of  Chloroform,  it  was  employed  to 
produce  muscular  relaxation  in  the  reduction  of  hernise  and 
dislocations.  Nauseating  and  emetic  doses  cause  gi-eat  weak- 
ness of  the  voluntary  movements,  inability  to  stand,  occasional 
tremors,  and  aching  of  the  muscles.  Tartar  Emetic  is  still 
given  as  an  antispasmodic,  to  relax  the  cervix  uteri  in  some 
classes  of  difficult  labour,  and  in  combination  with  purgative 
medicines  to  prevent  or  remove  spasm  of  the  bowel. 

4.  BBMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Antimony  leaves  the  system  by  all  the  mucous  surfaces, 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  so  that  it  may  cause  inflamma- 
tion, salivation,  and  pustulation  of  the  mouth,  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  even  when  administered  by  the  skin.  In  being 
excreted  by  the  stomach,  it  produces  there,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
remote  emetic  efEect.  Its  excretion  in  the  bile  constitutes  it  a 
hepatic  stimulant ;  Sulphurated  Antimony,  either  as  Plummer's 
Pill  or  alone,  being  much  esteemed  as  a  cholagogue,  especially 
in  gout  and  loaded  conditions  of  the  liver.  In  passing  through 
the  kidneys  it  has  a  slight  diuretic  action.  In  doses  of  to  \ 
gr.,  Tartarated  Antimony  stimulates  the  skin,  acting  as  a 
diaphoretic,  of  service  in  feverish  conditions.  Its  internal  use 
occasionally  develops  the  characteristic  pustular  eruption,  which 
suggests  it  as  a  remedy  for  certain  kinds  of  chronic  skin  disease. 
Antimonial  Wine  is  a  familiar  sedative  expectorant,  apparently 
from  the  excretion  of  the  di-ug  by  the  respiratory  surfaces. 
It  is  given  with  great  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  bron- 
chitis in  strong  subjects,  in  asthma,  in  hsemoptysis,  and  with 
special  care  at  the  commencement  of  acute  pneumonia. 

5.  USES  OF  THE  COMHINED  ACTIONS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

_  When  the  various  effects  of  Antimony  thus  detailed  are 
reviewed  together,  it  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  general  depres- 
sant, oxygenation  being  impaired,  nervo-muscular  activity 
reduced,  the  heart  weakened,  and  the  waste  of  the  body  in- 
creased through  all  the  channels  of  excretion  and  by  loss  of 
heat.  When  a  full  dose  (1  to  3  gr.  of  Tartarated  Antimony) 
is  given,  and  vomiting  induced,  this  general  depression  may 
threaten  to  pass  into  collapse,  with  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
surface,  and  marked  fall  of  the  body  temperature.    On  this 
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account  it  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  benefit  as  an  anti- 
pyretic or  febrifuge  at  the  commencement  of  acute  febrile 
attacks  in  sound  robust  subjects,  more  especially  in  bronchitis, 
where  the  attendant  increase  of  the  bronchial  secretion  will  be 
serviceable,  and  the  possible  emesis  by  no  means  contra-indi- 
cated. Caution  must  be  exercised  in  prescribing  this  powerful 
depressant,  and  the  best  method  of  administering  it  is  in  doses 
of  A  to  8  gr-  ii  water  every  15  or  30  minutes,  or  of  J  to  ^  gr. 
every  three  hours,  untU  the  skin  becomes  moist  and  cool. 

The  unquestionable  value  of  Plummer's  Pm  would  appear 
to  be  partly  referable  in  the  same  way  to  the  action  of  Anti- 
mony not  only  on  nutrition,  but  on  the  various  organs  of 
elimination,  including  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 

BISMUTHUM.    Bismuth.    Bi,  210. 

All  the  salts  and  preparations  of  Bismuth  are 
derived  from  the  metal. 

Bismuthum. — Bismuth.  A  crystalline  metal.  In  its 
crude  state  it  is  impure. 

From  Bismuthum  is  made: 

Bismuthum  Puxificatum. — Purified  Bismuth. 

Source. — Made  by  melting  Bismuth,  heating  it  with 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Sulphur,  and  cooling ;  again 
heating  with  a  mixture  of  dried  Carbonates  of  Potassium 
and  Sodium,  cooling,  and  pouring  into  moulds. 

Characters. — A  crystalline  metal,  of  a  greyish-white 
colour,  with  a  roseate  tinge.  Impurities. — Arsenium 
and  other  metals. 

From  Bismuthum  Purificatum  are  made  : 

1.  Bismutlii  Carbonas. — Carbonate  of  Bismuth. 
2(Bi202C03),H,0. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Purified  Bis- 
muth in  Nitric  Acid  and  Water  ;  and  (2)  precipitat- 
ing by  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium.  (1) 
Biz  -f  8HNO3  =  2(Bi3N03)  +  2N0  +  4H2O.  (2) 
4(Bi3N03)  +  4(N3HiiC206)  +  2H.,0  =  2Bi202C03 -f- 
6CO2  -f  I2NH4NO3. 

Characters. — A  white  powder ;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  with  effervescence  in  Nitric  Acid. 
Impurities. —  The  Subnitrate  and  its  impurities. 
Dose,  5  to  20  gr.  ' 
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2.  Bismuthi  Subnitras. —  Subnitrate  of  Bis- 
muth.   An  oxynitrate.  BiONOgjH'jO- 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Purified  Bis- 
muth in  diluted  Nitric  Acid ;  heating ;  concen- 
trating ;  and  (2)  pom-ing  the  product  into  Water, 
wafhing  and  drying.  (1)  Bis -f  8HNO3  =  2(Bi 
3NO3)  +  2N0  +  4HoO.  (2)  BiSNOg  +  H2O  =  Bi 
ONO3+2HNO3. 

Characters. — A  heavy  white  powder,  in  minute 
crystalline  scales;  insoluble  in  water;  acid.  Im- 
purities.— Arsenic  and  chlorides.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Preparation. 

a.  Trochisci  Bismuthi.  —  2  gr.  Subni- 
trate of  Bismuth,  with  Carbonate  of  Calcium, 
Carbonate  of  Magnesium,  and  the  usual  in- 
gredients of  a  lozenge,  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

From  Bismuthi  Suhnitras  are  made : 

b.  Bismuthi  Citras. — BiCgHgOy. 

Source. —  Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Subni- 
trate of  Bismuth  in  Nitric  Acid,  and  mixing 
with  water ;  and  (2)  precipitating  with  a  fresh 
solution  of  Citrate  of  Sodium,  and  boiling ; 
filtering  when  cold,  washing  and  drying.  (1) 
BiON03  +  2HNO3  =  BiSNOa  +  H2O.  (2)  Bi 
3NO3  +  NagCgHjOy  ^BiCgHgO?  -f  SNaNOg. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  usually  con- 
taining 2i-  per  cent,  of  absorbed  moisture. 
Soluble  in  Solution  of  Ammonia.  Dose,  2  to 
5  gr. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Ci- 
TRATis. — Made  by  dissolving  800  gr.  in 
Solution  of  Ammonia  (until  the  salt  is  just 
dissolved),  and  diluting  with  Water  to  1 
pint.    Dose,  J  to  1  fl.dr. 

•om  Liquor   Bismuthi   et  Ammonii 
Citratis  is  made : 

Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citras. 

Source.  —  Made  by  evaporating 
Solution  of  Citrate  of  Bismuth  and 
Ammonium  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
and  drying  on  porcelain  plates. 
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Characters. — Small  shining  trans- 
lucent scales,  with  a  slightly-  metallic 
taste ;  very  soluble  in  water.  Lose, 
2  to  5  gr. 

c.  Bismuthi  Oxidum. — Oxide  of  Bismuth. 
BiA- 

Source.  —  Made  by  boiling  Subnitrate  of 
Bismuth  in  Solution  of  Soda  ;  and  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.  2j3iON03  +  2Na 
HO  =  Bi.Oj  +  2NnN03  +  HjO. 

Characters. — A  dull  lemon-yellow  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid  mixed 
with  half  its  volume  of  water.  Impurities,  as  of 
the  Subnitrate.    Dose,  5  to  1 5  gr. 

.GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  BISMUTH  SALTS. 

Solutions  of  the  Nitrate  or  Chloride  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate when  thrown  into  water ;  and  this  is  blackened  by  HjS. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalhj,  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment, 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  acts  only  physically  on  the  unbroken 
skin,  protecting  it  from  the  irritation  of  air  and  dii't.  If  the 
surface  be  inflamed,  as  in  chapped  hands,  chapped  nipples, 
irritable  ulcers,  and  eczema,  it  is  a  mild  sedative  and  astrin- 
gent, soothing  and  drjang  up  the  part.  Accessible  mucous 
membranes  are  similarly  affected  by  Bismuth,  when  in  a  con- 
dition of  catarrh  :  thus  it  is  used  with  success  as  a  "  snuff  "  for 
nasal  catarrh  ;  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea  ; 
and  in  irritability  of  the  cervix  uteri  as  a  pessary.  Bismuth 
is  not  known  to  be  absorbed  fi-om  unbroken  surfaces. 

Internally,  the  local  action  and  uses  of  the  Subnitrate  of 
Bismuth  constitute  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  definitely  known 
respecting  it  as  a  remedy.  In  the  stomach  it  is  insoluble,  and 
exerts  the  same  sedative  and  astringent  action  as  on  the  skin, 
whether  by  affecting  the  nerves  and  local  cu-culation,  or  by  its 
mechanical  properties,  that  is,  by  coating  and  protecting  the 
mucous  surface.  The  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonn  Citratis  is 
decomposed  by  the  acid  gastric  juice,  depositing  oxychlonde  ^ 
as  a  white  precipitate.  Little  or  no  good  is  to  be  expected 
from  less  than  20-gr.  doses  of  the  Subnitrate  to  an  adult,  and 
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these  may  be  increased  with  perfect  safety.  Bismuth  is  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  in  the  treatment  of  pain  and  vomit- 
ing due  to  catarrh  or  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as 
the  gastric  catarrh  that  follows  a  surfeit  of  food  or  alcoholic 
excess,  recurrent  gastric  ulcer,  and  cancer  ;  also  in  some  cases 
of  so-called  nervous  or  reflex  vomiting,  as  in  pregnancy  and 
hysteria,  where  a  true  catarrh  is  often  present.  Bismuth  may 
he  given  alone  in  such  conditions,  hut  is  hotter  combined,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  alkalies,  such  as  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  if 
there  be  much  actual  cataiTh ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Opium  if  pain  be  the  chief  symptom.  A  combination  of  the 
Subnitrate  and  Dover's  Powder  is  almost  a  specitic  for  the  pain 
and  vomiting  of  ulcer  and  malignant  disease. 

The  astringent  and  sedative  influence  of  Bismuth  on  the 
intestines  constitutes  it  a  valuable  remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  deli- 
cate persons,  such  as  children,  phthisical  subjects,  and  those 
who  have  been  exhausted  by  other  causes.  In  lienteric 
diarrhoea,  probably  referable  to  duodenal  catarrh,  it  is  some- 
times invaluable.  But  in  the  intestines,  as  in  the  stomach,  the 
addition  of  Opium,  in  however  small  quantity  almost,  greatly 
assists  its  action,  and  in  persistent  cases  of  diarrhoea  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  same  combination  with  Dover's  Powder 
gives  excellent  results.  Bismuth  Subnitrate  is  partly  converted 
into  the  sulphide  in  the  bowels,  which  imparts  a  characteristic 
leaden- grey  colour  to  the  faeces. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  TSES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Neither  the  insoluble  nor  the  soluble  (but  weak)  prepara- 
tions of  Bismuth  enter  the  blood  in  any  quantity.  Still,  the 
metal  has  been  detected,  both  here  and  in  the  tissues.  Bismuth 
very  slowly  finds  its  way  through  all  the  organs;  but  no 
specific  effect  can  be  attributed  to  the  Subnitrate,  even  when 
given  in  doses  of  several  drachms.  Soluble  salts  of  Bismuth, 
however,  produce  fatty  degeneration  in  animals,  exactly  like 
Arsenic  and  Phosphorus.  Bismuth  has  been  found  in  the  urine 
and  milk,  but  no  use  is  made  of  its  remote  influence,  if  any 
such  exist. 
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GROUP  III. 

THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 
The  non-metallic  elements  of  the  Phai-macopceia 
fall  for  discussion  into  the  following  natural  Sub- 
groups :  1.  Ohlorum,  lodum,  and  Bromum  ;  2.  Sul- 
phur ;  and  3.  Carbo.  Phosphorus,  which  is  pharma- 
cologically allied  with  Arsenic,  is  described  under 
Group  II. 


Sub-Group  I. — Chlorum,  Iodum,  Bromum. 

CHLORUM.    Chlorine.    CI.  35-5. 

Although  not  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as 
the  pure  gas  under  its  own  name.  Chlorine  is  ofiicially 
obtained  from  two  different  sources,  namely  :  (1)  Hy- 
drochloric Acid,  and  (2)  Chlorinated  Lime. 

L  Liquor  Chlori.— Solution  of  Chlorine.  Chlorine 
Gas  dissolved  in  Water.   It  should  be  freshly  prepared. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Hydrochloric  Acid  and 
Water  with  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  ;  passing  the  gas 
into  water;  and  shaking  till  it  is  absorbed.  4HC1  -f- 
MnOg  =  CI2  -I-  MnCl^  -|-  2H2O. 

Characters.  —  A  yeUowish-green  liquid,  smelling 
strongly  of  Chlorine.  Incompatibles. — Salts  of  lead  and 
silver.  Impurities. — Salts,  not  volatile;  deficient  chlorine, 
detected  volumetrically  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
Dose,  10  to  20  min.  in  water. 

AciDUM  NiTBOHYDROCHLOBicuM  DiLUTUM. — Con- 
tains free  Chlorine.    {See  page  140.) 

2.  Calx  Chlorinata. — Chlorinated  Lime.  CaCloOo, 
CaCIg  or  CaOClg.  A  compound  of  Hj-pochlorite'  of 
Calcium  and  Chloride  of  Calcium,  or  directly  of  Lime 
and  Chlorine. 

Source. — Made  by  passing  Chlorine  Gas  over  Slaked 
Lime.    2CaH20„  -f-  2C1„  =  CaCLO.,,CaCL  +  2HoO. 

Characters.  — •  A  dull  white  powder,  with  a  feeble 
odour  of  Chlorine.  Partially  soluble  in  water.  Bleaches 
and  disinfects.   Contains  33  per  cent,  available  Chlorine. 
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7jwj3i(rii(y.— Deficiency  in  Chlorine,  detected  volumetri- 
cally  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

Treparatxons, 

a.  Liar  OH.  Calcis  Chlokinat^. — 1  in  10  of 
"Water ;  mixed,  agitated,  and  strained.  Yields  3  per 
cent,  available  Chlorine. 

h.  Vapor  Chloei.  —  Chlorinated  Lime  mixed 
with  Cold  Water,  to  evolve  Chlorine. 

From  Calx  Chlorinata  is  made  : 

Liquor  Sodse  CMorinatae. — Solution  of  Chlor- 
inated Soda.  NaCl,NaC10. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  solutions  of  Chlo- 
rinated Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Sodium ;  and  filter- 
ing. CaCl202,CaCl2  +  aNa^COs  =  (NaCl,NaC10)2 
+  2CaC03. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  feeble 
odour  of  Chlorine  and  an  astringent  taste.  Alkaline. 
A  mixed  solution  of  Hypochlorite  of  Sodium  and 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  with  Carbonate  of  Sodium. 
Sp.  gr.  1-054.  Contains  2  "5  per  cent,  of  available 
Chlorine  ;  bleaches.    Dose,  10  to  20  min. 

Treyaration. 
Cataplasma  Sod^  Chlorinat;e.— 2  of  the 
Liquor,  added  to  a  mixture  of  4  of  Linseed 
Meal  in  8  of  BoUing  Water. 
Calx  Chlorinata  is  also  used  in  the  preparation 
of  Chloroform. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  CHLORUM  PREPARATIONS. 

These  yield  the  characteristic  odour  of  Chlorine  when 
warmed  with  HCl  and  MnOj. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalli/,  the  action  and  uses  of  Chlorine  depend  upon 
the  great  afBnity  which  it  possesses  for  hydrogen,  and  its  conse- 
quent power  to  decompose  compounds  in  which  hydrogen  forma 
j)art  of  the  molecule,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  water.  The  properties  of  the  body 
on  which  it  acts  (chemical,  vital,  or  both)  are  completely  altered  ; 
whilst  nascent  oxygon  is  set  free,  and  the  Chlorine  further 
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combines  with  the  remaining  elements  of  the  hroken-down 
molecule.  Thus  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  skin,  causing 
redness,  vesication,  even  sloughing,  and  coagulating  the  albumi- 
nates of  the  part.  For  the  same  reason,  Clilorine  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  disinfectants,  deodorisers,  and  decolorisers, 
its  activity  as  a  disinfectant  greatly  exceeding  that  of  Carbolic 
Acid,  and  in  some  respects  even  Corrosive  Sublimate.  As  a 
stimulant  and  disinfectant,  Chlorine  Water,  or  the  Solutions 
of  Chlorinated  Lime  or  Chlorinated  Soda,  may  be  applied  to 
foul  ulcers,  dissection  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  diphtheritic 
surfaces ;  or  used  in  contagious  ophthalmia,  ozsna,  and  other 
foul  discharges  from  surfaces  or  cavities. 

Of  much  more  extensive  application  is  the  disinfectant 
action  of  Chlorinated  Lime  and  its  preparations  apart  from  the 
body  :  to  purify  rooms,  wash  infected  clothes,  flush  drains,  and 
throw  upon  the  stools  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  before  they 
are  disposed  of. 

Internally,  Chlorine  exerts  a  similar  local  action  upon  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  and  is  employed  as  a  wash 
or  gargle,  to  disinfect  and  stimulate  foul  ulcers  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  throat,  especially  in  diphtheria. 

In  the  stomach  Chlorine  in  dilute  solutions  becomes  con- 
verted into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides,  and  loses  all  further 
e'lfect  upon  the  body  as  the  uncombined  element. 

Inhaled  as  the  Vapor,  Chlorine  causes  local  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  with  distressing  pain  in  the  throat 
and  chest,  spasm,  cough,  lacrymation,  sneezing,  and  headache. 
It  cannot  be  recommended  in  this  form. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Chlorine  enters  the  circulation  or 
reaches  the  tissues  uncombined ;  more  probably  it  is  entirely 
converted  into  chlorides.  From  the  analogy  of  its  powerfully 
disinfectant  and  bleaching  properties  apart  from  the  body,  it 
has  been  given  in  tj^phus,  typhoid  fever,  smaU-pox,  and  other 
*'  putrescent  "  diseases,  but  there  is  little  e^ddence  in  favour  of 
continuing  its  use  in  these  cases.  In  chronic  dysentery,  and 
liver  disease  of  a  malarial  origin,  Diluted  Nitrohydrochloric 
Acid  is  a  useful  drug. 

lODUM.    loDiNK    I.  127. 

Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  both  Iodine  and 
the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and  Sodium,  the  forms  in 
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which  the  element  is  generally  administered  internally. 
Reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  other  official  Iodides. 

lodimi.— Iodine.    A  non-metallic  element. 

5o?(j«.— Obtained  from  mineral  iodides  and  iodates.  Or 
from  Kelp,  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  hy  lixiviation ;  concentration  ; 
treatment  with  H0SO4  ;  and  finally  heating  with  MnO^,  when 
the  Iodine  volatilises.  2NaI  (in  lye)  -\-  2H2SO4  +  MnOg  = 
I„  +  MnSO,  -t-  Na,S04  -f  2H„0     ^    ^   ,        •  ... 

C/(«rflc<ej-s.— Laminar  crystals  of  a  dark  colour  and  lustre, 
and  peculiar  odour,  which  yield  a  beautiful  violet-colouied 
vapour  when  heated.  SoluUlity,  1  in  7,000  of  water,  1  m  12  of 
rectified  spirit,  1  in  4  of  ether,  sparingly  in  glycerine,  freely 
in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
/w(;o»?j9«<iJ?e«.— Ammonia,  metallic  salts,  mineral  acids,  vegetable 
alkaloids.  Impurities.  —  Iodide  of  cyanogen  ;  subliming  as 
colourless  prisms.     Iron  ;  not  volatile.    Water ;  as  moisture. 

Preparations. 

1.  Linimentum  lodi. — Iodine,  6 ;  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, 2  ;  Glycerine,  1  ;  Spirit,  40.    1  in  9^. 

2.  Liquor  lodi.— Iodine,  10 ;  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
15  ;  Water,  200.    1  in  20. 

3.  Tinctura  lodi.— Iodine,!;  Iodide  of  Potassium, i. 
Spirit,  20.    1  in  40.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

From  Tineiura  lodi  is  prepared  : 

Vapor  Iodi.  —  Tincture  of  Iodine,  1  fl.dr. ; 
Water,  1  fi.oz.    Mix,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat. 

4.  Unguentum  lodi.  — Iodine,  7 ;  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, 7;  Glycerine,  12;  Lard,  191. 

From  lodum  is  made  : 

5.  Potassii  lodidum. — Iodide  of  Potassium.  KI. 
Source. — Obtained  by  (1)  dissolving  Iodine  iu  Liquor 

Potassse,  and  evaporating  to  drjmess :  6KH0  +  3I2  =: 
5KI  +  KIO3  +  3H.0.  (2)  Mixing  the  residue  with 
Wood  Charcoal  and  fusing,  thus  converting  the  iodate, 
which  was  formed  with  the  iodide,  into  iodide :  2KIO3 
+  60  =  2KI  +  600.    (3)  Dissolving  and  purifying. 

Characters. — Colourless,  opaque,  cubic  crystals,  with 
some  odour  of  iodine,  a  saline  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.    Solubility,  4  in  3  of  water  ;  less  freely  in  spirit. 
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Strikes  blue  with  preparations  containing  starch  on 
addition  of  chlorine.  Impurities.— Iq^'sA.q,  detected  by- 
blue  colour  with  tartaric  acid  and  starch;  free  iodine, 
by  starch  ;  and  the  impurities  of  Liquor  Potassse.  Dose, 
2  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  LiNIMENTUM  POTASSII   loDIDI    CTJM  SaPONE. 

—Iodide  of  Potassium,  12;  Curd  Soap,  16;  Glyce- 
rine, 8  ;  Oil  of  Lemon,  1 ;  Water,  80. 

h.  Ungtjentum  Potassii  Iodidi.  —  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  16  ;  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  1;  Water, 
14  ;  Benzoated  Lard,  110. 

c.  Also  all  the  preparations  of  ledum. 

6.  Sodii  lodidum. — Iodide  of  Sodium.  Nal. 

Source. — Made  by  the  same  process  as  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  Solution  of  Soda  being  used  in  place  of 
Solution  of  Potash. 

Characters. — A  dry,  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent 
powder,  with  a  saline  and  bitter  taste ;  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  spirit.    Dose,  3  to  10  gr. 

Iodine  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  Iodoform,  and 
the  Iodides  of  Arsenium,  Ferrum,  Hydrargyrvmi, 
Plumbum,  and  Sulphur,  or  preparations  containing  them. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  lODUM  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

Iodine  is  entirely  volatilised  by  heat  with  the  evolution  of 
violet  vapours.  Aqueous  solutions  strike  a  deep  blue  with 
starch.  Solutions  of  Iodides  give  the  same  reaction  when  de- 
composed by  solution  of  chlorine  ;  also  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  AgNOs,  insoluble  in  HNO3,  soluble  in  NH4HO.  Solutions 
of  Iodine  may  be  decolorised  by  Hj^osulphite  of  Sodium. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied.  Iodine  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesi- 
cant, decomposing  organic  molecules,  and  entering  into  loose 
chemical  combination  with  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
parts.  At  the  same  time  it  stains  the  epidermis  of  a  deep  brown  ; 
causes  considerable  pain  ;  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  partly 
by  the  skin  and  partly  by  the  air  of  respiration  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  It  is  also  a  very  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 
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The  Tincture,  Liniment,  and  Ointment  of  Iodine  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  stimulants  and  disinfectants  to  foul  caUous 
ulcers  much  Uke  Nitrate  of  SHver  ;  as  vegetable  parasiticides 
in  ringworm ;  and  as  counter-irritants  in  subacute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  joints,  periosteum,  lymphatic  glands,  the 
pleura,  and  the  lungs,  for  which  purpose  the  Ointments  ot  tHe 
Iodides  of  Lead  and  Mercury  are  also  applied.  In  these  in- 
stances the  chief  effect  is  doubtless  stimulation ;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  the  Iodine  is  absorbed,  and  acts  specifically,  as  will 
be  presently  described.  Iodine  in  solution  is  injected  mto 
cysts,  goitres,  hydrocele,  etc.,  with  much  success. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  is  neither 
irritant  nor  capable  of  being  absorbed,  unless  decomposed  by 
the  sweat.  It  is  readily  taken  up  from  the  exposed  mucous 
membranes.  How  much  specific  value  -can  be  attached  to  the 
Iodide  Liniment  is  doubtful. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  free  Iodine  is  also  irritant, 
and  the  Tincture  is  successfully  applied  to  the  gums  in  peri- 
osteal toothache.  Inhaled  into  the  respiratory  passages,  it 
gives  rise  to  cough,  sneezing,  severe  pain  over  the  frontal 
sinuses,  distressing  pains  in  the  chest,  and  dyspnoea.  Com- 
pounds of  Iodine  with  Creasote  and  various  soothing  volatile 
substances,  such  as  Chloroform  and  Ether,  have  lately  come 
into  repute  as  continuous  inhalations  in  the  so-called  "  anti- 
septic " -treatment  of  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  other  forms  of 
chronic  lung  disease. 

In  the  stomach  and  bowels,  although  it  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  the  Iodide  or  lodate  of  sodium,  the  irritant  effects 
of  free  Iodine  are  continued,  with  abdominal  pain,  sickness,  and 
diarrhoea  as  the  result.  The  Iodide  of  Potassium  or  Sodium 
has  rarely  this  effect,  and  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  a  salt  that 
Iodine  is  now  administered  internally.  Iodide  of  Potassium 
is  also  decomposed  in  the  stomach,  the  sodium  salt  and  albu- 
minate being  formed  from  it. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Iodine  is  freely  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  the  Sodium  Iodide  quickly  enters  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  the  blood  the  element  is  at  first  combined  with 
sodium ;  but  this  salt  appears  to  be  decomposed,  the  Iodine 
for  a  time  set  free,  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  broken  down  (if 
the  amount  of  Iodine  be  large),  and  bloody  effusions  and  bloodj^ 
urine  make  their  appearance.  Such  results  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  practice ;  and  as  far  as  we  know,  less  degrees  of 
the  same  cannot  be  usefully  applied  to  therapeutical  purposes, 
unless  the  tendency  to  coagulation  be  somewhat  increased  by  it. 
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3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

t  Iodide  of  sodium  and  albuminous  compounds  pass 

trom  the  blood  into  the  tissues  with  remarkable  rapidity  and 
may  be  found  in  all  of  them,  especially  the  excreting  organs 
and  lymphatic  glands,  whilst  they  appear  very  scantily  in  the 
nervous  centres.  According  to  Binz,  the  Iodine  is  liberated  in 
the  tissues.  _  Almost  as  quickly  it  again  leaves  the  tissues  ;  and 
in  thus  passing  rapidly  through  the  protoplasm  of  the  body 
and  sharing  m  its  metabolism  by  combining  (probably  very 
loosely)  with  the  albuminous  molecules,  Iodine  no  doubt 
accelerates  tissue  change.  As  no  increase  of  urea  accompanies 
this  effect,  nor  bodily  wasting,  the  Iodine  must  either  spare 
the  liver  (which  is  the  chief  source  of  urea),  or  accelerate  the 
metabolism  of  the  plasma,  rather  than  of  the  tissue  elements 
themselves.  (See  Metabolism,  Part  III.)  However  this  may 
be,  the  following  are  the  principal  directions  in  which  Iodine 
affects  nutrition,  and  the  applications  of  the  same  : 

(1)  The  lymphatic  glands  are  reduced  in  size  by  Iodine, 
which  is  extensively  used  for  scrofulous  and  other  chronic 
enlargements  of  the  glands,  whether  applied  locally  as  Iodine, 
or  administered  internally  as  the  Iodides.  ' 

(2)  Certain  j!?oi.soHs  which  have  intimately  associated  them- 
selves with  the  albuminous  structures,  are  disengaged  from 
these  combinations  by  Iodine.  Lead  and  Mercury  may  be 
swept  out  of  the  tissues  by  Iodide  of  Potassium,  administered 
for  plumbism  and  hydraigyrism  respectively. 

(3)  The  principal  application,  however,  of  iodine  is  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis.  Either  the  poison  of  this  disease  is  thus 
eliminated  from  the  system,  or  Iodine  hastens  the  life  and 
disappearance  of  the  small-celled  growth  by  which  syphilis  is 
characterised.  It  is  specially  valuable  in  the  tertiary  forms  of 
syphilis,  when  Mercury  cannot  be  longer  given  with  advantage ; 
and  nodes  and  other  superficial  enlargements,  gummata  in  the 
viscera,  and  certain  forms  of  skin  disease,  may  be  very  success- 
fully treated  by  the  Potassium  salt.  The  same  precautions 
must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  general  health,  and 
especially  the  preservation  of  digestion,  in  a  course  of  Iodine, 
as  are  laid  down  under  the  head  of  Mercury. 

(4)  In  subacute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  exudations  or  effusions  in  connection  with  the 
joints  and  serous  cavities,  and  some  forms  of  pulmonary  con- 
solidation. Iodide  of  Potassium  may  promote  absorption  by 
stimulating  the  local  nutrition.  The  local  application  of  Iodine 
"  paint "  is  combined  in  such  cases. 

(5)  Scrofula  is  benefited  by  Iodine,  especially  when  it 
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affects  the  lymphatic  glands,  enlargements  of  which  are  treated 
by  the  Liniment,  or  the  Ointment  of  the  Iodide  of  Lead,  by 
interstitial  injections  (rarely)  ;  internally  by  Iodide  of  Iron,  or 
Iodine  mineral  waters,  such  as  the  Water  of  Woodhall.  On  the 
contrary,  phthisis  is  rarely  benefited  by  Iodides,  unless  there 
be  a  syphilitic  taint  present. 

(6)  In  chronic  rheumatism  where  debility  is_  not  a  promi- 
nent sj'mptom,  in  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  and  in  the  arthritis 
of  syphilis,  the  Iodide  may  be  beneficial.  In  chronic  arthritic 
gout  it  is  probably  useless,  or  even  prejudicial. 

Binz  holds  that  free  Iodine  and  its  readily  decomposable 
compounds  are  narcotic,  paralysing  the  cerebral  centres  by 
direct  action  on  the  nervous  structures,  and  finally  proving 
fatal  thi-ough  the  respiratory  centre.  The  heart,  vessels,  and 
body  temperature  are  unaffected  by  Iodine ;  and  the  depressing 
effect  on  these  of  large  doses  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  believed 
tu  be  caused  by  the  Potassiiun.  The  remarkably  useful  effect 
of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  relieving  or  curing  aneurysm  is  due 
to  the  reduction  of  the  blood  pressure  by  the  alkali,  the  coagu- 
lating effect  of  Iodine  on  the  blood,  and  the  specific  effect  of 
Iodine  on  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes  (often  syphilitic) 
in  the  wall  of  the  artery  which  have  led  to  the  dilatation. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iodine  is  rapidly  excreted,  appearing  in  the  nrine,  the 
mucous  secretions  generally  (specially  in  those  of  the  air 
passages),  the  perspiration,  saliva,  bile,  and  milk.  Part  of  the 
sodium  salt  which  reaches  the  excreting  organs  is  thrown  out 
unchanged,  part  is  decomposed,  and  Iodine  again  set  free  to 
exert  its  local  action  remotely. 

The  diuretic  effect  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  not  marked 
imless  large  doses  be  given,  and  probably  depends  upon  the 
alkali,  not  on  the  Iodine.  The  latter  may,  however,  have  an 
alterative  action  upon  the  kidney,  and  the  Iodide  may  therefore 
be  used  in  some  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  combined 
with  other  remedies. 

The  excretion  of  Iodine  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  tract  is  of  most  interest  to  the  therapeutist.  In 
certain  subjects,  and  probably  when  Iodide  of  Potassium  con- 
tains free  Iodine  as  an  impurity,  its  exhibition  produces  a  series 
of  distressing  symptoms  known  as  "  iodism,"  consisting  of 
coryza,  the  waterj'  discharge  from  the  nose  being  sometimes 
profuse ;  sneezing ;  intense  pain  of  a  bursting  character  over 
the  frontal  sinuses,  commonly  called  "  headache ;  "  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  gums,  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  fauces,  foul- 
ness of  the  tongue,  and  increase  of  the  mucus  of  the  mouth ; 
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cough  and  frothy  expectoration,  and  a  sense  of  heat  and  raw- 
ness in  the  trachea  and  chest.  The  phenomena  of  irritation 
of  the  respiratory  mucosa  by  the  out-going  Iodine  are  therefore 
identical  with  those  produced  by  the  immediate  action  of 
Iodine  by  inhalation,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  In  bronchial 
catarrh,  when  the  secretion  is  deficient,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  swollen  and  dry,  and  cough  useless  and  painful, 
Iodide  of  Potassium  is  a  valuable  expectorant,  quickly  inducing 
a  flow  of  thin  mucus,  by  estabhshing  secretion,  or  by  liquefying 
tenacious  mucus  which  may  be  plugging  or  irritating  the 
bronchi.  It  is,  further,  an  india-ect  antispasmodic,  given  with 
g^reat  benefit  in  asthma  and  emphysema.  The  Iodide  of  Ethyl 
(non-official)  inhaled  as  vapour  may  rapidly  relieve  the  spasm 
of  asthma.  Iodide  of  Potassium  is_  sometimes  given  in  other 
respiratory  diseases,  e.g.  in  pneumonia,  if  the  consolidation 
threaten  to  persist. 

In  escaping  by  the  skin  the  liberated  Iodine  produces  in 
certain  individuals  peculiar  eruptions  :  papular,  acneiform, 
vesicular,  or  plastic,  rarely  purpuric.  The  value  of  the  drug 
in  tertiary  syphilitic  skin  diseases  and  in  some  forms  of  lupus 
no  doubt  depends  partly  on  this  influence. 

5.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PREPARATIONS  CON- 
TAINING IODINE. 

1.  Ferrl  lodidum. — Pilula  Ferri  lodidi  and  Syrupus  Ferri 
lodidi  combine  the  action  of  the  two  important  elements,  and 
are  especially  indicated  and  extensively  employed  when  Iodine 
has  to  be  administered  for  a  length  of  time  to  anaemic  sub- 
jects. This  is  the  form  in  which  Iodine  is  usually  given  in 
scrofula,  the  syrup  beiug  a  favourite  remedy  for  strumous 
children. 

2.  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Huhrum  possesses  chiefly  the  action 
of  the  Per-salts  of  Mercury,  and  is  used  accordingly.  See 
Hydrargyrum. 

3.  Sidphuris  lodidum  is  now  used  externaU.}'  only,  and  is 
believed  to  produce  the  combined  effects  of  the  two  alteratives. 

BROMUM.    Bromine.    Br.  80. 
Along  with  Bromine  will  be  discussed  Diluted 
Hydrobromic  Acid  and  the  three  official  Bromides  of 
Ammonium,  Potassium,  and  Sodium. 

Bromum.  Bromine.  A  liquid  non-metaUic  element. 
Source. — Obtained  from  sea- water,  and  from  some  saline 
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springs,  by  heating  its  natural  Magnesium  compound  with 
Oxide-  of  Manganese  and  Sulphuric  Acid.  MgEr^  +  MnOo  + 
H2SO4  =  Bro  +  MnSOj  +  MgO  +  H2O. 

Characters. — A  dark  hrownish-red,  very  volatile  liquid, 
■with  a  strong  disagreeable  odour.  Soluhilitij,  1  in  30  of  water. 
Impurity. — Iodine ;  detected  by  starch  test. 

From  Bromum  are  made  : 

1.  Acidum  Hydrobromicum  Dilutum. —  Diluted 
Hydrobromic  Acid.  A  liquid  composed  of  10  per  cent, 
of  gaseous  or  absolute  Hydrobromic  Acid  and  90  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Source. — Distilled  from  a  Solution  of  Bromine  in 
water,  through  which  Sulphuretted  Hydi-ogen  has  been 
.  previously  passed,  the  first  and  last  portions  of  sul- 
phuretted compounds  being  rejected,  10Bro+4H2S+ 
8H2O  =  20HBr  +  So  +  2H2SO4. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  odourless,  with  a 
strong  acid  taste,  and  acid  reaction.  It  yields  Bromine 
when  heated  with  MnOa  and  H2SO4.      /h  /  v  —  L 

2.  Ammonii  Bromidum. -^Bromide  of  Ammonium. 
NH^Br. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Hydrobromic  Acid 
with  Liquor  Ammonife,  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 
HBr  +  NH4HO  =r  NH^Br  +  ILO. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  crystals,  which  become 
slightly  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  have  a  pun- 
gent saline  taste.    Solubility,  1  in       of  water^;  less 

soluble  in  spirit.     Sublimes  by  heat.  Impurities.  

Iodides  ;  free  bromine.    Dose,  2  to  20  gr. 

3.  Potassii  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Potassium. 
KBr. 

<S'o)HYc.— Obtained  from  Liquor  Pctassas,  Bromine, 
and  Charcoal,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  by  which  the 
Iodide  of  Potassium  is  made.    {See  page  123.) 

Characters.  —  Colourless  cubic  crystals,  M-ithout 
odour,  of  a  pungent  sahne  taste.  Solubility,  readily  in 
water.  Does  not  strike  blue  with  preparations  contain- 
ing starch,  unless  it  contain  iodide  as  impui-itv.  Dose, 
5  to  30  gi-.  ^  ' 

4.  Sodii  Bromidum.— Bromide  of  Sodium.  NaBr. 

_  Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Bromine  in  Solu- 

tion of  Soda,  and  evaporating ;  (2)  mixing  the  residue 
With  charcoal,  and  fusing ;  (3)  dissolving  and  purifying. 

J — 8 
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Characters. — A  granular  white  powder  of  small 
monocHnic  crystals,  somewhat  deliquescent,  inodorous, 
with  saline  taste.  SohibiUttj,  1  in  less  than  2  of  water; 
less  so  in  spirit.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

GENEKAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  BROMUM  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

Bromine  gives  a  yellow  colour  with  starch  paste ;  a  brown 
solution  in  CSj.  Bromides  give  a  yellowish- white  precipitate 
with  AgNOa ;  sparingly  soluble  in  NH4HO. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  Bromine  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  escharotic. 
Its  local  use  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
cervix  uteri  (1  in  6  parts  of  rectified  spirit).  The  Bromides 
have  no  such  irritant  action  unless  in  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tion.   They  are  not  absorbed  from  the  unbroken  skin. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Bromine  resembles  that  of 
Chlorine,  the  vapour  being  intensely  irritant,  and,  indeed, 
irrespirable.    It  is  never  used  in  this  way. 

The  Bromides  taken  continuously  for  a  time  in  fuU  doses, 
or  applied  in  strong  solution  to  the  throat,  are  said  to  reduce 
the  sensibility  of  the  fauces,  so  that  the  reflex  movements  of 
the  parts,  such  as  swallowing,  vomiting,  and  cough,  are  not 
easily  excited.  They  have  therefore  been  employed  previous 
to  examinations  or  operations  in  connection  with  the  larynx, 
but  Cocaine  has  now  quite  displaced  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  Bromides  have  but  little  effect  of  an  irritant  kind  on  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  so  that  large  doses  (20  grains  thrice  a-day 
for  years)  may  be  readily  borne.  The  gi-eatest  care  must 
always  be  taken,  however,  to  preserve  digestion  and  regularity 
of  the  bowels,  in  cases  where  Bromides  are' continuously 
prescribed. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Bromide  of  Potassium,  the  salt  most  commonly  employed, 
enters  the  blood  unchanged,  where  it  is  probably  converted 
into  the  sodium  salt  by  double  decomposition  with  the  cliloride 
of  sodium.  For  a  moment  it  may  be  set  free  in  the  blood,  but 
no  special  action  or  therapeutic  application  can  be  referred  to 
this  circumstance. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Bromides  appear  to  pass  through  the  organs  as  Bro- 
mide of  Sodium,  and  have  a  very  definite  specific  action  upon 
them,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  depression. 


Bromum. 


The  nervous  system  is  specially  affected.  Loss  of  reflex 
excitability  in  connection  with  all  the  sentient  surfaces  of  the 
body  follows  the  administration  of  full  medicinal  doses.  This 
result  is  due  partly  to  depression  of  the  peripheral  (sensory) 
nervous  filaments,  but  chiefly  to  reduced  activity  of  the  nervous 
centres  in  the  brain  and  cord.  At  the  same  time  the  motor 
nerves  are  also  soothed,  and  the  muscular  power  (which  we  may 
conveniently  consider  along  wdth  the  nervous),  is  much 
weakened.  The  phenomena  of  this  general  nervo-muscular 
depression  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  highest  centres  : 

The  Bromides  lessen  cerebral  activity,  readiness  to  react 
to  emotional  stimuli,  and  sensibility  and  irritabilitj^  of  mind 
generally,  thus  inducing  a  condition  of  brain  favourable  to  the 
advent  of  sleep.  They  are  thus  indirect  h3rpnotics,  not  acting 
like  Opium  and  Chloral,  but  so  reducing  the  patient's  sensi- 
bility of  his  surroundings,  bodily  condition,  or  circumstances, 
as  to  prevent  distraction,  and  allow  natm-al  sleep  to  supervene. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Bromides  act  upon  the  nerve  cells 
directly,  or  upon  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  The  soothing  and 
hypnotic  effects  of  the  Bromides  are  very  extensively  employed 
in  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  from  mental  strain,  whether 
emotional  or  intellectual,  in  the  acute  specific  fevers  when 
similar  symptoms  are  urgent,  in.  acute  alcoholism,  and  in  mania. 
In  the  three  last  conditions  a  certaia  amount  of  Chloral  or 
Opium  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  Bromides. 
Bromide  of  Lithium,  not  official,  but  a  very  active  hypnotic, 
■will  sometimes  remove  the  insomnia  of  gout.  The  most  im- 
portant application  of  the  soothing  action  of  the  Bromides  is  in 
epilepsy,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  treated  with  these 
salts,  unless  they  be  contra-indicated.  Hysteria,  infantile  con- 
vulsions, whooping  cough,  general  "  nervousness,"  hypochon- 
driasis, gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  of  reflex  origin,  sea- 
sickness, and  the  low  despondent  condition  so  common  in 
women  with  uterine  irregularities,  are  also  relieved  by 
Bromides,  although  not  with  the  success  obtained  in  epilepsy. 

The  great  vital  centres  of  the  medulla  are  depressed  by 
Bromides.  Eespiration  becomes  weakened  and  slower,  whence 
possibly  part  of  the  valuo  of  the  drug  in  whooping  cough. 
The  heart  is  also  slowed  and  weakened  in  its  action ;  chiefly 
however,  by  depression  of  its  nervo-muscular  substance,  not  of 
the  cardiac  centre.  Bromides  are  of  much  service,  therefore, 
in  nervous  disorders  of  the  heart,  especially  in  hysterical 
dyspeptic,  and  alcoholic  subjects.  The  direct  effect  of  these 
drugs  on  the  vessels  is  unsettled ;  as  a  whole,  the  tension  is 
reduced. 

The  spinal  centres  and  spinal  nerves,  and  the  muscles, 
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are  all  depressed  by  the  Bromides,  the  former  so  much  so 
that  the  convulsions  of  Strychnine  poisoning  cannot  ho  induced, 
and  the  two  drugs  are  so  far  ph3-siological  antagonists.  In 
such  a  case,  and  in  tetanus,  the  Bromides  may  he  given,  hut 
they  are  neither  rapid  nor  powerful  enough  to  he  trusted  to 
alone. 

The  temperature  is  lowered  by  Bromides,  hut  not  to  an 
extent  of  much  practical  value. 

The  ovarian  and  uterine  functions  are  quieted,  and  meno- 
rrhagia  relieved,  by  these  di-ugs. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AMD  USES. 

The  Bromides  appear  in  the  secretions  within  a  few 
minutes  after  their  administration,  being  eliminated  by  the 
Iddneys  chiefly,  by  the  salivary  glands,  mammae,  skin,  and  all 
mucous  surfaces.  In  passing  through  these  excreting  organs, 
the  Bromides  break  up  and  set  free  Bromine,  which  exerts  a 
second  stimulant  effect  on  the  parts.  The  urinary  constituents 
are  irregularly  disturbed;  but  not  in  a  manner  that  can  be 
tm-ned  to  therapeutical  account.  Infants  at  the  breast  may  be 
affected  by  Bromine  in  the  milk.  The  skin  is  markedly 
affected,  a  characteristic  acne-Hke  eruption  appearing,  or 
other  forms  of  skin  disease,  which  are  familiar  in  epileptics 
consuming  large  quantities  of  the  drug.  Cough  is  occasionally 
set  up,  and  conjunctivitis  may  also  occur.  The  interest  to  the 
therapeutist  of  all  these  remote  effects  of  the  Bromides  lies  in 
their  prevention,  if  possible,  in  cases  where  the  drugs  have  to 
be  steadily  taken  for  an  indefinite  time,  an  end  which  may 
sometimes  be  secured  by  combining  them  with  arsenic. 

Hydrobromic  Acid  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
Bromides,  but  is  less  useful  than  Bromide  of  Potassium.  _  It 
is  said  to  prevent  the  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  Quinine, 
which  it  readily  dissolves,  and  the  after-effects  of  Morphine,  if 
given  with  these  drugs. 


Sub-Group  II. 
SULPHUR.    Sulphur.    S.  32. 
Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  not  only  Sul- 
phur, but  the  official  Sulphides,  the  form  in  which  the 
element  is  chiefly  active  physiologically.    Sulphur  is 
found  native  as  virgin  sulphur,  and  as  sulphides  of 
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metals.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  preparations,  with 
tlie  exception  of  Calx  Sulplinrata,  which  is  inade  by- 
reduction  of  a  sulphate. 

1,  Sulplmi'  SMbiimalum.— Sublimed  Suli^hur. 
"  Flowers  of  Sulphm-." 

Prepared  from  crudo  or  rough  sulphm-  by  subli- 
mation in  a  large  chamber. 

Characters. — A  fine  greenish-j^ellow  gritty  powder,  without 
taste  or  odom-  until  heated ;  neutral.  Insoluble  in.  water ; 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  fixed  oils,  and  turpentine,  with 
heat.  Imparities. — Sulphurous  and  Sulphiu-ic  Acids  ;  detected 
by  test-paper.  Sulphide  of  Arsenic,  detected  by  yielding  a 
residue  on  agitation  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating.  Earthy 
matters.    Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  CoNFECTio  SuLPHURis. — Sublimed  Sulphur,  4  ; 
Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium,  1 ;  Tragacanth,  ;  Syrup 
of  Orange  Peel,  4.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 

h.  Unguentum  SuLPHuais. — Sublimed  Sulphur,  1  ; 
Benzoated  Lard,  4. 

From  Sulphur  Suhliniatum  are  made: 

c.  Sulphur  Prsecipitatum. — Precipitated  Sulphur. 
"  Milk  of  Sulphm-." 

/SoMrc*.— Made  by  (1)  boiling  Sublimed  Sulphm  with 
Slaked  Lime  in  water ;  (2)  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid,  washing  and  drying. 
(1)  12S  +  SCaHoOo  =  2CaSg  +  CaSoOg  +  3H„0.  (2) 
2CaSg  +  CaSoOj  +  6HC1=  aCaCl,  +'6S2  +  3HoO. 

Characters. — A  greyish-yellow  soft  powder.  Im- 
purities.— Sulphate  of  Lime ;  H.3SOJ  being  used  instead 
of  HCl ;  detected  by  gi-ittiness,  and  microscopically  as 
crystals.  Sulphm-etted  hydrogen ;  detected  by  odour. 
Dose,  20  to  60  gT. 

d.  Potassa  Sulphurata.  —  Sulj^hurated  Potash. 
"  Liver  of  Sulphm." 

Source. — Made  by  fusing  Sublimed  Sidphur  with 
Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and  breaking  into  pieces. 

Characters. — Solid  greenish  fragments,  liver-brown 
when  recently  broken;  alkaline;  acrid  to  the  taste; 
readily  forming  with  water  a  yellow  solution  smelling 
of  HoS,  which  is  evolved  on  addition  of  HCl.  A  mix- 
ture of  Potassium  Salts,  of  which  the  chief  is  Sulphide. 
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Preparation. 

UnGUENTUM  PoTASSiE  SuLPHURATJE. — 1  in  15^ 

of  Hard  and  Soft  Paraffin. 

e.  Sulphuris  lodidum. — Iodide  of  Sulphur.  SI. 
_  Source. — Made  by  fusing  Sublimed  Sulphur  with 
Iodine ;  cooling  till  solid,  and  breaking  into  pieces. 

Characters. — Greyish-black  crj'stalline  pieces,  smell- 
ing strongly  of  Iodine.  Soluhility,  1  in  60  of  glycerine  ; 
insoluble  in  water. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Iodidi. — 1  in  15 J  of 
Hard  and  Soft  Paraffin. 

Sublimed  Sulphur  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Glycyr- 
rhizse  Compositus  (1  in  12) ;  and  is  used  in  preparing 
Emplastrum  Hydrargyi-i,  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum 
Hydrargyro,  and  Antimonium  Sulphuratum. 

2.  C.alx  Slllpliiil'ata.— Sulphurated  Lime.  A  mix- 
ture containing  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  CaS. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Calcium 
and  Wood  Charcoal. 

Characters. — A  nearly  white  powder,  smelling  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    Dose,  i\j  to  1  gr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Most  Sulphides  evolve 
H.S  with  HCl. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied,  Sulphur  has  probably  no  local  action 
of  itself,  but  is  partially  converted,  by  contact  with  the  acid 
products  of  the  skin,  into  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  and  sulphides, 
which  are  energetic  substances.  Whether,  therefore,  rubbed 
on  as  ointment,  worn  in  flannel,  distributed  over  the  surface  by 
fumigation,  or  given  as  a  natural  or  artificial  bath  of  "  sulphur 
waters,"  it  is  not  Sulphur,  but  its  hydrogen  compound,  which 
possesses  local  therapeutical  properties. 

Sulphuretted  Hydi-ogen,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
skin  in  any  of  the  forms  just  mentioned,  is  a  vascular  stimu- 
lant and  nervous  sedative.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that 
Sulphur  has  long  been  regarded  as  useful  in  relieving  the  pains 
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of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  an  alterative  m  certain  lands 
of  skin  disease,  such  as  acne,  in  which  the  Ointment  of  the 
Potassa  Siilphui-ata  is  especially  valuable.  The  solution  ot  the 
eas  is  also  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  is  extolled  (in  the  iorm  of 
baths)  in  lead  and  mercury  poisoning,  syphilis,  and  chronic 
enlargements  of  joints.  The  rationale  of  these  efEects  wiii  be 
presently  discussed. 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurated  Potash  and  Lime  destroy  the 
Acants  scabici,  and  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  itch.  Iodide 
of  Sulphur  is  a  local  stimulant  and  alterative.    See  lodim. 

iHtemaUy,  Sulphur-  has  been  locaHy  applied  to  the  throat 
in  diphtheria,  but  with  disappointing  results. 

In  the  stomach  it  remains  unaltered,  and  passes  as  such 
into  the  intestines,  where  a  small  portion  becomes  converted 
into  Sulphides,  and  acts  as  a  purgative,  possibly  by  increasing 
peristalsis,  more  probably  by  stimulating  the  glandular  struc- 
tures. ]\Iedicinal  doses  of  Milk  of  Sulphur,  the  Confectio,  or 
the  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizffi  Compositus,  are  simple  laxatives,  pro- 
ducing an  easy  soft  stool,  with  little  or  no  pain.  Sulphur 
Waters,  di-imk  freely  at  Harrogate  and  Strathpeffer  in  this 
country,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Challes,  Aix-les-Bains,  and  the 
Pyi-enees,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  at  the  Blue  Lick, 
Alpena,  Sharon,  and  other  springs  in  the  United  States,  have 
a  similar  but  more  powerful  effect,  producing  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  the  bowels,  and  depressing  the  portal  circulation. 
Sulphur  and  Sulphur  Waters  are  extensively  used  as  purgatives 
in  congestion  of  the  rectum  and  liver,  hoBmorrhoids,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  great  bowel ;  and  the  waters  and  baths  combined 
are  powerful  evacuants  and  alteratives  in  plethora,  hepatic 
engorgement,  gravel,  and  disorders  originating  in  them. 

Sulphur  in  some  measure  escapes  unabsorbed  in  the 
ffeces,  partly  unchanged,  partly  as  sulphides  of  hydrogen 
and  the  alkalies  which  it  has  encountered  in  the  bowel,  the 
activity  of  purgation  varying  indirectly  with  the  extent  of 
absorption. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

The  amount  of  Sulphur  which  enters  the  blood  in  the  form 
of  sulphides  of  hydrogen  and  the  alkalies,  under  the  use  of 
Sulphur  or  Sulphur  Waters,  produces  no  obvious  effect  upon  it. 
When  inhnkd'mto  the  circulation,  sulphuretted  hydi'Ogen  is  a 
powerful  blood  poison,  acting  both  on  the  red  corpuscles  and  the 
plasma.  It  reduces  the  oxyhaemoglobin  of  the  former,  and  con- 
verts the  carbonates  and  pliosphates  of  the  latter  into  sulphides, 
sulphites,  and  sulphates ;  but  this  subject  is  not  of  therapeu- 
tical interest. 
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3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

from^hP^Wnnf'  ^"^^  alkaline  sulphides  pass  into  the  tissues 

svsSm     wl     '•  ''"t*^        ""^'^^^  central  nervous 

system.    When  m  large  quantity,  they  induce  rapid  failure 

tli  f  hf  ?  V  -'"^''''^^^J         °f  respiration  and  c  reX! 

tion,  the  subject  dying  rather  of  asphyxia  than  from  the 
poisonous  influence  on  the  blood  just  described.  It  is  rssible 
S  Sii^h.ir  W  depression,  .vhich  attend  ttie  u 

fiffppr,^   Tf  ^  'T'  ^™  dogi-ees  of  these 

Gffects._  It  is  possible  also  that  Sulphm-  and  its  compounds 
possessing  these  powerful  influences  on  the  blood  and  tissues 
(which  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  arrest  of  oxydation),  mav 
modify  nutrition  to  some  extent  even  in  medicinal  doses,  and 
thus  possess  alterative  properties.  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
syptiiils,  gout,  and  skin  diseases,  they  have  been  much  prescribed 
irom  time  immemorial,  especiaUy  at  watering  places.  Sulphur- 
ated Lime  has  lately  been  found  useful  in  scrofulous  disease  of 
Dones,  and  m  influencing  suppuration. 

4.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  VSES. 

It  is  under  this  head  that  we  find  the  principal  suggestions 
lor  the  therapeutical  employment  of  Sulphur.  The  sulphides 
which  we  have  traced  through  the  blood  and  tissues  are  vai-iously 
excreted  By  the  kidneys  they  pass  out  as  sulphates,  and  it 
18  said  that  one  half  of  a  dose  of  Sulphui-  Prajcipitatum  can  be 
thus  recovered  from  the  urine,  but  only  one-fifth  of  Sulphur 
Sublimatum.  If  in  excess,  part  is  also  excreted  as  sulphides. 
No  special  use  is  made  of  these  facts.  By  the  skin  they  escape 
as  sulphides,  giving  the  characteristic  foul  odour  to  the  per- 
spiration, and  somewhat  increasing  its  amount.  Sulphur  is 
used  as  a  mild  cutaneous  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  internal  remedy  for  many 
skin  diseases,  such  as  acne,  chronic  eczema,  psoriasis,  and 
syphilitic  eruptions.  Drinking  the  waters  and  taking  the  baths 
at  Sulphur  springs  probably  act  in  this  remote  local  way. 
Sulphide  of  Calcium  is  specially  useful  in  boils.  The  sulphides 
are  also  excreted  by  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  gi-sdng  their  odour 
to  the  breath ;  and  Sulphur  was  once  much  used  as  an  expec- 
torant, especially  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  abundant  expec- 
toration and  gouty  or  rheumatic  associations. 

The  valuable  effect  of  Sulphur  Waters,  taken  internally 
and  used  as  baths,  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  skin 
disease,  plethora,  etc.,  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  immediate  and  remote  lornl  action  of  the 
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Sulphides  on  the  bowels  and  portal  system,  and  on  the  kidneys, 
skin,  and  bronchi  respectively.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
Sidphiu-  is  a  purgative  alterative. 

The  action  and  uses  of  burned  Sulphur  as  a  disinfectant 
depend  on  the  Sulphiu'ous  Acid  which  is  formed,  and  are  de- 
scribed at  page  147. 


Sub-Group  3. 
CARBO.    Carbon.    C.  12. 

Two  kinds  of  Carbon  are  official,  namely,  Charcoal 
from  bones  and  Charcoal  from  wood. 

1.  Carbo  Animalis. — Animal  Charcoal.    Bone  Black. 
Source. — Made  by  exposing  bones  to  a  red  heat  without  the 

access  of  air,  and  powdering  the  residue. 

Characters. — A  greyish-black  coarse  powder;  insoluble  in" 
water.    Contains  only  10  jjer  cent,  of  jfure  carbon,  the  rest 
consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calciiun. 

From  Carlo  Ammalis  is  made: 

Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus.  —  Animal  Charcoal 
from  which  the  salts  have  been  wholly  removed. 

Source. — Made  by  digesting  Animal  Charcoal  in  di- 
luted Hydrochloric  Acid ;  filtering ;  washing  the  undis- 
solved part ;  and  heating  to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible. 

Characters. — A  black  powder,  inodorous,  and  nearly 
tasteless.   Dose,  20  to  60  gr.  As  antidote,  i  oz.  repeatedly. 

2.  Carbo  Ligni. — Wood  Charcoal. 

S'liircc. — Wood  charred  by  exposiu'C  to  a  red  heat  without 
access  of  air. 

Characters. — Black,  brittle,  porous  masses,  without  taste  or 
smell,  and  retaining  the  form  and  texture  of  wood  ;  when 
burned,  leaves  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  vegetable  asla 
Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

Preparation. 

Cataplasma  C'AiniONis.— Wood  Charcoal,  1 ;  Lin- 
seed Meal,  3  ;  Bread  Crumb,  4  ;  and  boiling  Water,  20. 

Timfed  Animal  Charcoal  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  such 
drugs  as  Morphine  and  Atropine,  as  a  decolorising  agent. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

ExteniaUij. — Charcoal  absorbs  and  condenses  many  gaseous 
bodies  and  vapom-s,  asoxj^gen,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  ;  and  attracts 
and  oxydises  the  colouring,  odoriferous,  and  sapid  principles  of 
many  liquid  substances,  for  example,  litmus,  bitters,  -wiues,  and 
decomposing  fluids.  It  is  used  as  a  deodorant  and  disinfectant 
to  absorb  tho  foul  emanations  from  cancerous  and  other  dis- 
charges, ulcers,  and  wounds,  being  either  hung  around  the  bed 
in  bags,  or  directly  applied  in  dust,  or  as  tho  poultice  (a  bad 
form). 

Internally. — Charcoal  is  locally  used  as  a  dentifrice.  "When 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufficient  bulk,  either  puro,  or  in  the 
form  of  biscuits,  it  absorbs  any  gas  and  acrid  products  of  indi- 
gestion which  may  be  distending  and  distressing  the  organ,  and 
is  useful  as  a  carminative  in  some  forms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia. 
Animal  Charcoal  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Garrod  as  an 
antidote  in  poisoning  by  opium,  nux-vomica,  aconite,  and  other 
organic  poisons,  the  alkaloids  of  which  it  attracts  from  their 
solutions  in  the  stomach,  and  renders  inert.  In  the  intestines 
it  may  possibly  reduce  flatulence,  disinfect  the  fajces,  and  thus 
diminish  the  reflex  peristaltic  movements  and  reheve  diarrhoea. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  absorptive  action  of 
Charcoal  can  be  retained  in  the  bowel,  or  even  in  the  stomach, 
after  it  has  been  thoroughly  brought  in  contact  with  water. 

Charcoal  is  entirely  evacuated  by  the  bowel  and  is  not 
absorbed,  so  that  it  exerts  no  specific  action  on  the  body. 


GROUP  IV. 

ACIDS. 

Tlie  official  Acids  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Inorg-anic  Acids.— Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Hy- 
drochloric, Nitro-Hydrochloric,  Phosphoric,  Boric, 
Chromic,  Hydrobromic,  and  Sulphurous.  Of  these, 
Hydrobromic  Acid  is  described  under  Bromum,  page 
1 29.  Arsenious  Acid  is  an  anhydride,  not  a  true  acid. 

2.  Or$;anic  Acids.— Acetic,  Citric,  Tartaric, 
Lactic,  Hydrocyanic  Diluted,  Carbolic,  Benzoic,  Gallic 
and  Tannic,  Meconic,  Oleic,  and  Salicylic.    Of  the 
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Orgamc  Acids,  the  first  four  only  will  be  discussed 
here;  the  action  and  uses  of  the  other  substances 
being  but  little  connected  with  their  properties  as 
acids.  Oxalic  Acid  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  as 
a  test. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM,  NlTRICUM,  HyDEOCHLORICUM, 
JSTlTROHyDROCHLORICUM  DiLUTUM,  PhOSPHORI- 
CUM    CONCENTRATUM,  ACETICUM,  OlTRICUM,  AND 

Tartaricum. 

These  substances  are  conveniently  considered 
together.  They  all  possess  distinctly  acid  properties ; 
that  is,  they  neutralise  alkalies,  and  turn  blue  litmus 
red. 

Acidiun  Sulphiiriciim.— Sulphui-ic  Acid.  H2SO4, 
Eeal  Sulphm-ic  Acid,  98  per  cent,  by  weigM,  in  Water. 

Source. — Obtained  by  the  combustion  of  Sulpbui- ;  and  tbe 
oxydation  by  nitrous  fumes,  and  hydration  by  aqueous  vapour, 
of  the  resulting  sulphm-ous  acid  gas. 

Characters. — A  colourless,  oily-looking,  intensely  acid 
liquid.  Sp.  gr.  1-843.  Soluble  Sulphates  give  a  heavy  white 
insoluble  precipitate  with  BaClo.  Impurities.— ^itiic  acid, 
lead,  arsenic,  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum. — 1,  to  about 
1 1  of  Distilled  Water.    Sp.  gr.  1  -094.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

From  Acidum  Sulphicriciim  Dilutum  is  prepared  : 

Infusum  EossB  Acidum. — 1  to  80.  See  page  267. 

2.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum. — Prepared 
by  mixing  Sidphui-ic  Acid,  1^ ;  Spirit,  18 ;  Spii-it  of 
Cinnamon,  1 ;  Strong  Tincture  of  Ginger,  1.  Sp.  gr. 
0-911.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

From  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum  is  prepared  : 

Infusum  Cinchonte  Acidum. —  1  in  80.  See 
page  291. 

3.  Many  Sulphates  and  other  preparations.' 

Ac-idiim  Nitrioiim.  —  Nitric  Acid.  IINO3,  Real 
Nitric  Acid,  70  per  cent  by  weight,  in  Water. 
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-So/yrce.— Prepared  fi-om  Nitre  by  distillation  with  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Water. 

Characters.~K  colourless,  intensely  acid,  fuming  liquid 
Sp.  gr.  I  -42.  If  a  solution  of  a  Nitrate  be  added  to  H.,S04  at 
the  bottom  of  a  test-tube,  and  solution  of  FeSO^  carefully 
added  after  cooling-,  a  black-brown  ring  will  be  formed  at  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  first  two  fluids,  //^yjwriii/ra.— Sulphuric 
and  hydi-ochloric  acids ;  mineral  matter ;  excess  of  water  ; 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  known  by  ruddy  fumes. 

Preparatious. 

1.  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum.— 1,  to  fully  4  of 
Distilled  Water.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

2.  Acidum    Nitrohydrochloricum    Dilutum.— 3, 

with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  4  ;  and  Distilled  Water,  2;5. . 
To  be  made  fourteen  days  before  using.  It  contains 
free  clilorine,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  nitrous  acids,  and 
other  compounds  dissolved  in  water.    Lose,  5  to  20  min. 

3.  Many  Nitrates  and  other  preparations. 

Acidum  Hydrocliloricum.  —  Hydrocliloric  Acid. 
HCl,  about  32  per  cent,  by  weight,  dissolved  in  Water. 

Source. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  upon 
Cliloride  of  Sodium,  and  solution  of  the  fumes  in  Water. 

Characters. — A  nearly  colourless,  very  acid  liquid,  with 
pungent  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-16.  Chlorides  give  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  with  AgNOj,  soluble  in  NH^HO  ;  insoluble  in  HNO3. 
Impurities. — Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  arsenic  ;  excess  of 
water. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum. — I,  to  fully 
2|  of  Distilled  Water.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

2.  Acidum    Nitrohydrochloricum    Dilutum. — See 

Acidum  Nitricum. 

3.  Many  Chlorides  and  other  preparations. 

Acidum  Fliosphoricum  Conceutratumt— 

Phosphoric  Acid.    H3PO4,  with  33-7  per  cent,  of  Water. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Phosjihorus  with  Nitric  Acid 
and  Water;  evaporating  till  coloured  vapours  cease;  and  diluting 
with  Water.    3P4  +  20HNO;)  +  8H0O  =  12HsP04  -f-  20NO. 

Characters. — A  colourless  syrupy  liquid,  with  a  sour  taste, 
and  strongly  acid  reaction.    Sp.  gr.  Phosphates  give  a 

yellow  precipitate  with  AgNOs,  soluble  in  NH4HO  and  in 
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HNO3.  Impurities.— Axaemc,  lead,  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  pjTO-  and  meta-phosphoric  acids.  IncoiiipcUibles. — • 
Calcium  salts  ;  carbonate  of  sodium.    Dose,  2  to  5  min. 

Fi'cparaiio)/. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum. — Diluted  Phos- 
phoric Acid.  1,  to  5f  of  Distilled  Water.  Dose,  10  to 
30  min. 

Concentrated  Fhosphoric  Acid  is  iised  in  preparing 
Syi-upus  Feni  Phosjjhatis  ;  Diluted  Phosphoric  J cicl, 
Ammonii  Phosphas. 

Acidum  Aceticum. — Acetic  Acid'.  HC^HgOo,  Real 
Acetic  Acid,  33  per  cent,  bj-  weight,  in  Water. 

Source. — Prepared  fi-om  Wood  by  destructive  distillation 
and  piu'iiication. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  pungent  odour  and 
strong  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1-044.  Acetates  evolve  odour  of 
acetic  acid  on  addition  of  HjSOj.  Iiiqmritics. — Lead,  copper ; 
sulphuiic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphui-ous  acids. 

Treparatious. 

1.  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum. — l,to7  of  Distilled 
Water.    Dose,  1  fl.dr.  to  1  fl.oz. 

•2.  Oxymel.—l ;  Water,  1 ;  Honey,  8.  Dose, lto2&.dr. 

Acetic  Acid  is  used  in  prejMring  : 

Acetum  Cantharidis,  Acetum  Scillas,  Extractum 
C'olchici  Aceticum,  Liquor  Morphinaj  Acetatis,  and 
many  Acetates. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale.  —  Glacial  Acetic  Acid. 
HC2H.,02,  Real  Acetic  Acid,  99  per  cent.,  with  Water. 

Source. — Made  by  distillation  from  Acetate  of  Sodium  and 
Sulphuric  Acid.    NaCjH^Oa  +  H0SO4  =  HCaHoOa  +  NaHSO^. 

Characters,  —  A  colouiiess  acid  liquid,  with"  a  powerful 
acetic  odour.  Sp.  gi-.  1-0.58.  Crystallises  below  60?  Fahr. 
Impurities. — Sulphurous  acid ;  and  water. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  is  used  in  prcjMrinf)  : 

Acetum  Cantharidis,  Mistura  Crcasoti,  and  Lini- 
mentum  Tcrobinthinaa  Aceticum. 

Acetum.— Vinegar.    Contains  HC.,ri:,0.„  5 '41  per  cent. 
-S'owjff.— Prepared  from  a  niixture'of  nuilt  and  unmalted 
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grain  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  A  little  Sulphuric  Acid  is 
added,  to  make  it  keep. 

Characters. — A  brown-coloured  acid  liquid,  with  a  charac- 
teristic odour.  vSp.  gT.  1'017  to  r019.  Impurity. — Excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  detected  volumetrically.  Dose,  1  fl.dr.  to  1  fl.oz. 

With  Vinegar  is  made :  EmplastrumSaponisFuscum. 

Acidum  Citriciim.— Citric  Acid.  H3CgH507,H.,0. 

Source. — Obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  Lemon  (Citrus 
Limonimi),  or  of  the  Lime  (Citrus  Bergamia),  by  (1)  neutralising 
the  boiling  juice  with  Chalk ;  (2)  decomposing  the  Citrate  of 
Calcium  thus  formed,  mixed  with  water,  by  adding  diluted 
Sulphuric  Acid,  boiling,  and  filtering;  (3)  concentrating 
and  crystallising.  (1)  IB-.J^^^li-Jd^  +  SCaCOg  =  Caa2C6H507  + 
3H.,0  +  3COo.  (2)  Ca32CeH507  +  SH.SO^  =  + 
3Ca'S04. 

Characters. — Colourless  right  rhombic  prisms  with  an  acid 
taste ;  very  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  Citrates  give  a  white 
precipitate  when  boiled  with  Lime-Water ;  no  precipitate  with 
KCoHaOo.  20  gr.  in  h,  oz.  of  water  makes  a  solution  resembling 
lemon  juice  in  strength  and  acidity;  and  neutrahscs  281  gr. 
of  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  24  gr.  of  Sodii  Bicarbonas,  or  15  gr.  of 
Ammonii  Carbonas.  Imparities.  —  Copper,  sulphuric  acid, 
mineral  matters ;  tartaric  acid,  detected  by  precipitate  with 
KC2H3O0.    Bose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Citric  Acid  is  used  in  preparing  : 

Liquor  Ammonii  Citratis  Fortior,  Bismuthi  Citras, 
Lithii  Citras,  Potassii  Citras,  Sodii  Citro-Tartras  Efier- 
vescens,  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras,  Ferri  et  Quininas 
Citras,  and  Vinum  Q,uinina3. 

Acidum  Tavtaricum.— Tartaric  Acid.  HoC4H40„. 

Sotircc. — Made  by  boiling  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  with 
Water;  adding  (1)  Chalk  till  effervescence  ceases,  and(2)  Chloride 
of  Calcium;  (3)  decomposing  the  Tartrate  of  Lime  with  Sulphuric 
Acid ;  filtering  off  the  Sulphate  of  Calcium ;  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  and  crystallising.  (1)  1'KE.Q,^S>(,  +  CaCOs  =  CaC^ 
+  K„C4H40„  +  H,0  +  COo.  (2)  \s..G^l,^,  +  CaCl,  = 
CaCX0«+2KCl.   (3)  CaC,H,0„+H„SO,=HAH40«+CaS04. 

CAf«wfo)-s.— Colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  a 
strongly  acid  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water.  An  excess  gives 
with  KHO  a  white  ciystallino  precipitate.  Soluble  Tartrates 
give  a  white  precipitate  -^dth  excess  of  Lime-Water.  20  gr. 
neutralise  26|  gr.  of  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  22^  gr.  of  Sodu 
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Bicarbonas,  or  14  gr.  of  Ammonii  Carbonas._  Impuviiics. — 
Lead,  oxalic  acid,  lime,  mineral  matter,  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.    Lose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Tartaric  Acid  is  used  in  preparing  : 
Sodii  Citro-tartras  Effervescens. 

Carbonic  Acid.— Althougli  not  olficial  as  such.  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  being  obtained 
from  Bicarbonates  and  Carbonates,  commonly  of  Qodium,  Potas- 
sium, or  Ammonium,  bj^  decomi^osition  with.  Citric  or  Tartaric 
Acid.  The  process  is  known  as  effervescowe,  and  the  reaction 
may  be  thus  represented  : 

3KHCO3  +  HgC^HjOj  =  KgC^HjO,  +    SCO.    +  3HoO. 
Potassii      1       Acidiim     _     Potassii      1    Carbonic    1  -yy-f^^^gj. 
Bicarbonas  Citricum  Citras      ~      Acid  ^ 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalhj .—kcvls  are  irritants,  and  some  of  them  very 
powerful  corrosives.  The  strong  acids  are  used  as  caustics  : 
Nitric  Acid  to  destroy  chancres  ;  Acetic  Acid,  warts ;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  some  forms  of  malignant  growths.  Very  dilute  watery 
solutions,  sponged  on  the  skin  in  fever,  cool  the  sm-face  by 
evaporation,  and  thus  act  as  refrigerants  ;  whilst  watery  solu- 
tions of  Sulphuric  Acid  used  in  this  way  appear  to  constringe 
the  tissues,  and  diminish  the  sweating  of  phthisis. 

Internally. — In  the  dilute  form,  acids  act  directly  .upon  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  poisoning  by  alkalies.  In  every  instance  the  free  acids 
quickly  unite  with  bases  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  form  neutral 
salts.  In  the  mouth  they  are  stimulants  and  sialagogues  : 
they  rouse  the  appetite,  and  aid  digestion  by  increasing  the 
flow  of  saliva,  and  thus  indirectly,  as  well  as  reflexly,  of  the 
gastric  juice.  Acids  also  relieve  thirst ;  Citric,  Tartaric,  Acetic 
Acids,  and  Carbonic  Acids  in  effervescence,  as  weU  as  the 
mineral  acids  largely  diluted  with  water,  being  chiefly  used 
for  this  purpose  in  fever,  and  acid  wines,  drinks,  and  fruits  in 
great  variety.  In  the  stomach  Hydrochloric  Acid  increases 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  given  in  dyspepsia 
during  or  after  meals,  as  a  digestive  adjuvant.  Carbonic  Acid, 
introduced  in  effervescing  wines  and  waters,  has  a  grateful 
sedative  action  upon  the  gastric  nerves ;  and  in  the  form  of 
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champagne  and  effervescing  mixtui-es  is  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  sicloiess  with  exhaustion.  Reaching  the 
duodenum,  acids  increase  the  acidity  of  the  chyme  and  stimu- 
late the  liver,  pancreas,  and  intestinal  muscles  and  glands. 
Diluted  Nitric  and  N  itrohydrochloiic  Acids,  given  at  the  end 
of  meals,  are  therefore  used  as  cholagogues  in  intestinal  dys- 
pepsia with  hepatic  torpiditj'-,  especially  tropical  cases.  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  as  the  Diluted  or  the  Aromatic  Acid,  is  a  valuable 
intestinal  astringent,  much  employed  in  diarrhoea. 

2.  ACTIONS  ON  TUB  BLOOD,  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Acids  render  the  blood  less  alkaline  (but  never  acid,  even 
in  poisonous  doses),  by  combining  with  part  of  the  alkali  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis.  '  No  special  use  is  made  of  this  property, 
Phosphoric  Acid  increases  the  phosphates  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  is  thus  hsematinic.  The  vegetable  acids,  when  given  as 
salts  of  the  alkalies,  have  an  important  deoxydising  effect  on 
the  blood.  For  example,  Citi-ate  of  Potassium  becomes  con- 
verted in  the  blood  into  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  Carbonic  Acid, 
and  water,  a  portion,  however,  of  the  Citric  Acid  always  remain- 
ing unoxydised  (see  Potasmtm),\h.\x%:  2(K3C,;Ha07)  +  Oig  (in 
blood)  =  3(K2C03)  +  5H.0  +  OCO^.  Citrates,  Tartrates,  and 
Acetates  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Ammonium,  etc.,  in  the  efl'er- 
vescLag  form,  may  therefore  be  used  to  set  free  in  the  blood  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  which  cannot  be  so  conveniently  or 
safely  given  in  large  doses  by  the  stomach.  The  vegetable 
acids  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  scurvj^  apparently 
with  doubtful  success;  and  in  rheumatism,  ^vith  equally 
questionable  results  beyond  their  action  on  the  mouth,  skm, 
and  kidneys. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  AND  USES. 

In  the  tissues  and  organs  each  of  the  acids  exhibits  a 
specific  action  of  its  own.  Sulphuric  Acid  is  an  astringent  to 
the  blood-vessels,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  hc-emoiThage. 
mtric  and  mtrohydrochloric  Acids  are  cholagogue,  specifically 
as  well  as  locally  ;  e.g.  when  administered  by  means  of  a  foot- 
bath (8  fl.oz.  to  one  gallon  of  water),  or  of  a  compress  wrung  out 
of  the  solution  and  worn  over  the  hepatic  region.  Iropical 
enlargements  of  the  liver  may  thus  be  reduced.  JTi/drochlonc 
Acid  enters  the  tissues  as  chlorides,  and  no  specific  action  or  use 
can  therefore  be  credited  to  the  small  doses  which  can  be  given  ot 
it.  Phosphoric  Acid  also  possesses  no  further  influence  on  the 
tissues  than  that  of  increasing  pro  tanlo  the  amount  ot_  phos- 
phates, and  possibly  the  growth  of  bones  ;  and  its  value  in  con- 
stitutional diseases  is  probably  due  to  its  action  on  the  red 
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corpuscles,  and  to  the  bases  witli  which  it  is  combined  (Iron, 
Lime,  etc.).  The  tonic  influence  of  acids  is  most  probably 
referable  to  their  stimulating  effect  upon  the  gastric  and 
biliary  functions.  As  we  have  seen,  Acetic,  Citric,  and  Tar- 
taric  Acids  never  reach  the  tissues,  being  decomposed  in  the 
blood  unless  given  in  large  dosos. 

4.  EEMOTE  LOC.iL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  acids,  having  chiefly  entered  into  combination  as 
neutral  salts,  or  having  been  decomiDOsed  in  the  blood,  produce 
remarkably  little  local  action  when  they  are  escaping  from  the 
body  in  the  secretions.  Thus  Sulphuric  Acid  is  excreted  chiefly 
by  the  kidneys,  increasing  very  slightly  the  normal  amount  of 
sulphates ;  part  probably  escapes  by  the  bowels  as  sulphates  of 
sodium  and  magnesium ;  part  possibly  by  the  skin,  this  acid 
being  an  anhidrotic  in  night-sweating.  Phosphoric  and  Hydro- 
chloric Acids  behave  similarl)%  Nitric  Acid  is  believed  to  be 
partly  decomposed  into  ammonia,  and  thus  actually  to  diminish, 
to  a  slight  degree,  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  Acetic,  Tartaric, 
and  Citric  Acids  pass  out  of  the  body  as  carbonates,  unless  in 
excess,  when  they  escape  imchanged  by  the  kidneys.  The 
important  point  to  be  noted  about  all  these  acids,  therefore, 
is  that  they  do  not,  to  any  considerable  or  useful  extent,  in- 
crease the  free  acidity  of  the  urine.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  the  acids  probably  stimulate  the  kidneys  and 
skin  indirectly,  by  increasing  the  total  amoimt  of  salts  excreted. 

Acidum  Boricum.— Boric  Acid.  Boracic  Acid. 
H3BO3. 

Source.— H&A.Q  by  the  action  of  Suli^himc  Acid  on  Borax  ; 
or  by  the  purification  of  native  Boric  Acid. 

Characters. — In  coloiu-less  pearly  plates,  odourless,  with  a 
slightly  bitter  taste  ;  unctuous  to  the  touch.  A  weak  acid. 
Soluhility,  1  in  25  of  cold,  1  in  3  of  boiling  water ;  1  in  5  of 

flYcerine:  1  in  l(i  of  .spirif..  A  solution  with  alcohol  and 
I2SO4  burns  with  a  green  flame.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Frcparations. 

1.  Unguentum  Acidi  Borici.— 1  with  6  of  Hard  and 
Soft  Paraffin. 

2.  "Boracic  Lint  {not  official)."     Lint  steeped  in 
a  boihng  saturated  solution,  and  dried. 

_    3.  ''Boroglyccride  («o(;  oj/tVia/).''  Boric  Acid  heated 
■with  Glycerine. 


Borax.— Borax.    Biborato  of  Sodium.  NaoB,O7,10n„O 
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Source. — Native.  Also  made  by  boiling  together  Boric 
Acid  and  Carbonate  of  Sodiuna. 

Characters. — Large  transparent  colourless  crystals,  slightly 
efflorescent,  weakly  alkaline.  Solubility,  1  in  22  of  cold  water  ; 
1  in  1  of  glycerine ;  insoluble  in  spirit.    Dose,  5  to  40  gr. 

Froparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Boracis.— 1;  G-lycerine,  4 ;  Water,  2. 

2.  Mel   Boracis.  —  2 ;  Glycerine,  1 ;  Clarified 
Honey,  16. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Boric  Acid  destroys  low  organisms,  a  solution 
of  1  in  800  preventing  the  development  of  anthrax  bacilli.  It  is 
thus  a  valuable  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  On  the  tissues 
it  produces  little  or  no  irritation,  and  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  use  as  a  sui-gical  dressing.  The  Lint  is  now 
extensively  employed  in  the  antiseptic  system ;  and  lotions, 
warm  fomentations  made  from  a  boiling  saturated  solution, 
and  the  Ointment  are  now  in  very  frequent  use  as  appli- 
cations to  bums,  wounds,  and  ulcers.  As  its  action  does  net 
extend  beyond  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  Boric  Acid 
is  never  used  for  dressing  cavities.  In  the  form  of  a  powder, 
ointment,  or  glycerine,  it  relieves  itching,  and  prevents  the 
foetor  of  perspiration. 

Internally,  Boric  Acid  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant  in 
large  doses. 

The  action  of  Borax  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Acid.  As 
the  Glycerinum  or  Mel  it  is  much  used  as  a  mild  but  efficient 
disinfectant  in  aphthous  states  of  the  mouth  ;  and  as  a  lotion 
in  some  forms  of  parasitic  and  itching  skin  disease. 

Acidum  Sulphurosum.— Sulphurous  Acid.  Sul- 
phurous Acid  Gas,  SOg,  dissolved  in  "Water,  and  constituting  b 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  "the  solution  (6-4  per  cent,  of  Real  Sul- 
phurous Acid  H0SO3). 

Sotirce. — Made  by  heating  Sulphuric  Acid  with  Charcoal ; 
and  dissolving  the  gas  in  "Water.  4H2SOJ1  -j-C2==4S02+2C02 
+  4H.,0. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  pungent  sulphurous 
odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-025.  Impurities. — Sulphuric  acid  ;  mineral 
matters ;  excess  of  water,  detected  by  volumetric  starch  and 
iodine  test.  Sulphites  destroy  the  colour  of  solutions  of  KMn04 ; 
and  evolve  SOo  with  H2SO4.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 
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From  Acidiim  Sulphurosum  is  made: 

Sodii  Sulphis.  —  Sulphite  of  Sodium.  NajSOs, 
7H2O. 

Source. — Made  by  saturating  a  solution  of  Carbonate 
of  Sodium  or  Caustic  Soda  with  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas._ 

Characters.  —  Colourless  transparent,  monoclinic, 
efBorescent  prisms;  inodorous,  with  a  sulphiu'ous  and 
cooling  saline  taste ;  feebly  alkaline.  Solubility,  1  in  4 
of  water ;  very  readily  ia  spirit.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Sodii  Hyposulphis.  —  Hyposulphite  of  Sodium. 
Na„S203,5HoO.    In  Appendix  of  British  Pharmacopeia. 

'  Source. —  Made  by  passing  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas 
iuto  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  with  Sulphur. 
2Na2C03  +  82  +  2SO,+H20=r2Na2S.203  +  2C0„  +H2O. 

Characters. — Laige  colourless  transparent  crystals  ; 
odourless  ;  with  a  cool,  bitter,  sulphm-ous  taste.  Soluble 
in  14  parts  of  water.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

The  Solution  is  an  othcial  test  for  I  and  CI. 


ACTION  AND  USKS. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sulphurous  Acid  is  a  powerful  deoxydising  agent.  Seizing 
on  oxygen  and  water,  it  decomposes  organic  bodies,  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  upon  them  the  irritant  local  effects  of 
sulphuric  acid,  into  which  it  is  converted.  It  thus  destroys 
low  forms  of  living  matter,  includiag  the  organisms  associated 
with  fermentation,  decomposition,  and  certain  diseases,  1  part 
in  2000  of  water  being  sufficient  to  kill  bacteria.  Sulphurous 
Acid  is  therefore  applied  to  ringworm ;  to  foul  wounds ;  and 
some  kinds  of  sore  throat  are  relieved  by  a  spray  of  the  official 
Acid.  Morbid  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  attended  by  the 
growth  of  organisms,  such  as  penicillium  and  sarcina,  may  be 
quickly  arrested  by  doses  of  min.  5  to  min.  60  of  the  official 
Acid ;  but  the  Sodium  salt  is  a  more  convenient  form  for 
internal  use,  being  decomposed  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach. 
Sulphites  given  in  full  doses  become  converted  into  sulphates, 
and  act  as  purgatives. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTIONS. 

Sulphites  were  once  supposed  to  enter  the  blood  and 
'tissues,  and  to  arrest  morbid  fermentation  or  fever  processes 
within  them.    The  evidence,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that 
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Sulpliites  are  not  absorbed  as  such,  but  as  sulphates ;  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  them  in  fevers  is  probably  due  to  the  laxa- 
tive and  diuretic  effects  of  the  higher  salts.  The  suggested 
decomposition  of  Hyposulphites  into  sulphites  and  free  sulphui-, 
and  their  consequent  alterative  and  disinfectant  action  in 
phthisis  and  other  diseases,^appear  to  be  equally  unreal.  Sul- 
phites are  excreted  by  the  urine  and  bowels  in  the  form  of 
sulphates. 

Dry  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas,  although  not  official,  is  very 
extensively  used  for  fumigating  infected  rooms  and  clothing, 
being  probably  the  most  powerful,  certain,  and  convenient  of 
all  disinfectants.  Sulphur  is  burned  on  a  shovel  or  plate,  the 
outlets  from  the  room  having  been  carefully  closed,  excepting 
the  door  through  which  retreat  is  made. 

Acidiun  Chromicum.— Chromic  Acid.  Chromic 
Anhydi'ide  (not  a  true  acid).  CrOs. 

Source. — ^Made  by  dissolving  Bichromate  of  Potassium  in 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water ;  decanting  from  the  Acid  Sulphate 
of  Potassium  ;  heating  the  liquor  with  more  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Water  ;  cooling  and  crystallising. 

Characters.  —  Crimson  needles,  very  deliquescent ;  in- 
odorous ;  corrosive  to  the  skin.  Soluble  in  water ;  may  ex- 
plode with  glycerine  or  alcohol.  Mixed  with  cold  alcohol, 
aldehyde  is  evolved,  and  a  green  residue  of  oxide  of  chromium 
remains.    Impurity. — Sulphuric  Acid. 

Preparation. 
Liquor  Acidi  Chromici. — 1  to  3  of  Water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chromic  Acid  is  a  powerfully  oxydising  body.  It  thus 
desti'oys  the  organisms  and  products  of  decomposition,  and  is 
an  active  deodorant  and  disinfectant,  which  may  be  used  (j 
gr.  to  the  ounce  of  water)  to  wash  foul  or  infected  parts.  It  is 
also  a  strong  caustic ;  and  may  be  applied  as  a  paste  with 
water  or  as  the  Solution,  to  condylomata,  warts,  and  sj'philitic 
sores  ;  or  in  weak  solution  (1  in  40)  to  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth.  Care  must  be  taken  to  limit  its  action  to  the  diseased 
part,  as  it  has  a  great  power  of  penetrating  the  tissues. 

Acidum  Nitrosum.— Nitrous  Acid.  HNOo.  [Not 
official.) 
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This  acid  is  not  itself  used  in  medicine,  but  the  Nitrites 
are  active  and  valuable  di-ugs.  Those  in  use  are  Nitrite  of 
Bodiiun  and  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  as  well  as  Nitrite  of  Ethyl  in 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  The  Sodium  salt  will  be  noticed  here ; 
the  others  under  then-  own  heads  at  pages  174  and  181. 

Sodii  Nitris.— Nitrite  of  Sodium.  NaNOo-  {Not  official.) 
Source.— neaiins  Nitrate  of  Sodium.  2NaN03=:2NaN02 

+  O2.  .  . 

Characters. — A  white  granular  powder,  deliquescent,  with 
a  cool  saline  taste,  very  soluble  in  water.  Impurities. — The 
nitrate,  and  caustic  soda.   Dose,  2  to  10  gi-. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Nitrite  of  Sodium  acts  upon  the  blood,  the  heart,  and  the 
vessels,  like  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  only  less  suddenly  and  markedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  [See  page  181.)  Its  depres- 
sant action  on  the  central  nervous  system  is  more  marked 
than  that  of  the  Amyl  compound ;  and  it  paralyses  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  and  the  muscles  not  only  in  this  way,  but 
through  the  blood.  It  has  been  iised  in  heart  disease  with 
recurrent  attacks  of  painful  angina ;  less  successfully  in  epilepsy. 

Acidnm  liacticum.— Lactic  Acid.  HCgHgOg,  with 
about  25  per  cent,  of  Water. 

Source. — Produced  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment  on 
solution  of  Sugar,  and  subsequent  purification  of  the  product. 

Characters. — A  pale  yellowish,  syrupy  liquid,  inodorous, 
with  acid  taste  and  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1-21.  Miscible  in  aU 
proportions  with  water,  spirit,  and  ether ;  nearly  insoluble  in 
chloroform.    Impurities. — Mineral  acids,  sugar,  lead,  and  iron. 

Preparation. 

Acidum  Lacticum  Dilutum. — 15,  with  85  of  Water, 
Lose,  i  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lactic  Acid  is  of  much  physiological  interest  as  a  noi-mal 
constituent  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  a  product  of  muscular 
metabolism.  Its  medicinal  action  cannot,  however,  be  turned 
to  much  therapeutical  use.  The  Diluted  Acid  has  been  used 
with  very  uncertain  residts  as  a  spray  in  croup  and  diphtheria, 
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to  dissolve  the  membranes.  Internally,  it  may  be  given  as  a 
digestive  adjuvant  after  meals  ia  dyspepsia.  Entering 
the  blood  as  alkaline  lactates,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic 
acid  ;  is  excreted  as  such  in  the  urine ;  and  has  been  credited 
with  a  beneficial  effect  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  It  has  also 
been  given  in  diabetes,  in  doses  of  half  a  fluid  ounce  in  a  pint 
of  water  daily. 


GROUP  V. 

WATEE. 

AQUA.  Water. 

Natural  "Water,  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained, 
cleaved,  if  necessary,  by  filti-ation ;  free  from  odour, 
unusual  taste,  and  visible  impurity. 

From  Aqua  is  made: 
Aqua  Destillata. — HnO.    Pure  Water,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation.   Should  always  be  used  in  preparing  medicines. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Water  acts  chiefly  as  a  means  of  applying  heat 
or  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  being  readily  obtaiued  at 
any  temperature  that  may  be  desired.  To  produce  this  effect, 
Water  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  baths  of  aU  kinds :  cold, 
cool,  temperate,  tepid,  warm,  hot,  vapour,  or  vaa-iously  medi- 
cated; also  by  sponging,  douching,  fomenting,  etc.  These 
subjects  will  be  noticed  in  the  third  part  of  the  work.  Pos- 
sessing these  properties,  Water  is  used  externally  for  purposes 
of  cleanliness ;  for  either  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  body  ;  relieving  pain,  insomnia,  and  deHiium ;  removing 
spasms  or  convulsions;  diminishing  the  circulation  in  deep 
parts  by  superficial  "  derivation,"  as  in  congestion  of  the  bram ; 
etc.  Water  is  also  used,  in  a  purely  local  way,  as  a  wash  or 
dressing  to  wounds,  and  as  the  basis  of  warm  fomentations  m 
inflammations.  ■■      •    .1    j?  t 

Internally,  Water  is  constantly  being  taken  m  the  torm  ot 
food  and  drink.  It  relieves  thirst ;  improves  digestion  and  in- 
testinal action  when  drunk  in  moderation  and  at  proper  times ; 
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and  in  a  purelj'  ptysical  way  may  reduce  the  local  or  general 
temperatui-e  of  the  body,  for  instance,  as  ice  slowly  sucked  in 
sore  throat  and  febrile  conditions. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Water  is  quickly  incorporated  with  the  circulating  plasma. 
Great  excess  has  been  known  to  dissolve  part  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, but  this  is  a  purely  pathological  effect. 

3.  SPECIPIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Water  plays  an  essential  part  in  tissue  life  and  in  the 
activity  of  all  the  organs.  A  copious  supply  increases  nutri- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  especially  the  deposit  of  fat,  and 
is  therefore  extensively  employed  in  hydro-therapeutics. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Water  is  excreted  by  the  Iddneys,  skin,  lungs,  bowels ; 
indeed,  necessarily  in  every  secretion.  Increase  of  Water  in 
the  urine  is  most  readily  induced  when  the  skin  is  kept  cool, 
and  carries  with  it  an  excess  of  urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  Water  is  thus  a  diuretic,  and  in  one  sense 
the  most  natural  measure  of  the  kind,  being  indicated  when  we 
desire  simply  to  irrigate  or  flush  the  uriuiferous  tubules  and 
urinary  passages,  and  wash  from  them  the  products  of  disease, 
such  as  blood,  leucocytes,  cellular  debris,  and  sediments.  Some 
kinds  of  calculi  may  be  dissolved  by  the  steady  consumption 
of  Distilled  Water,  which  carries  away  minute  traces  of  the 
stone,  whilst  it  prevents  fresh  accretion  on  the  surface. 

As  a  diaphoretic.  Water  acts  best  when  warm  and  combined 
with  external  heat.  It  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  domestic 
measures  for  relieving  fevcrishness  by  inducing  perspiration, 
such  as  warm  drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  spirituous  compounds. 


GROUP  VI. 

THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 
Alcohol.   Alcohol.  C2H5HO. 

1.  Alcohol  Ethylicum.— Ethylic  or  Absolute  Al- 
cohol. C.HjjHO. 

Source. — Made  by  macerating  and  shaking  Recti- 
fied Spii-it  with  Carbonate  of  Potassium;  decanting; 
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macerating  and  shaldng  the  liquid  with  freshly  fused 
Chloride  of  Calcium ;  and  distilling. 

Characters.  —  Colourless,  free  from  empja-eumatic 
odour.  Sp.  gr.  0-797  to  0-800,  containing  1,  or  at  most 
2  per  cent,  of  water.  Entirely  volatilised  by  heat; 
boils  at  1 73-6'  Fahr.  Gives  a  green  colour  with  KaCrOj, 
CrOg  and  H2SO4,  a  sweetish  odour  being  evolved."  Im- 
purities. — Resins  or  oils  ;  detected  by  turbidity  on  dilu- 
tion. Water;  giving  blue  colour  with  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Alcohol  Ethylicum  is  used  in  preparing  Chloro- 
formum  and  Liquor  Sodii  Ethylatis. 

2.  Spiritus  Rectificatua. — Rectified  Spii-it.  Alco- 
hol, CoHgHO,  with  16  per  cent,  of  Water. 

Source. — Obtained  by  distillation  of  fermented  saccha- 
rine fluids.    CgHioOfi  (Grape  Sugar)  =  2C2H5HO  +  2CO2. 

Characters. — Colourless,  transparent,  with  a  j)leasant 
odom-,  and  strong  spirituous  bui-ning  taste.  Sp.  gr. 
0-838.  Burns  with  blue  flame  without  smoke.  Impurities. 
— Water;  tested  volumetrically.  Amy  lie  alcohol,  beyond 
a  trace ;  detected  by  excessive  reduction  of  AgNOj. 
Resins  or  oils  ;  giving  turbidity  on  dilution  with  water. 

Preparation. 

Spiritus  Tenuioii.  —  Proof  Spirit.  Alcohol 
with  51  per  cent,  by  weight  of  water.  Made  by 
mixing  5  parts  of  Rectified  Spirit  with  3  parts  of 
Water.    Sp.  gr.  0-920. 

Spiritus  Rectijicatus  and  Spiritus  Tenuior  are 
also  used  in  preparing  many  Tinctures,  Spirits,  Es- 
sences, Liniments,  and  other  preparations. 

3.  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. — French  Brandy.  Spu-it 
distUled  from  French  wine. 

Characters  and  Composition. — A  spu-it  of  a  light 
sherry  colour,  and  pecuUar  flavoirr.  Contains  about  48 
to  56  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  with  some  cthylic 
ether  combined  with  acetic  and  other  ethers,  and  traces 
of  volatile  oils.    Sp.  gr.  -941. 

Preparation. 
MiSTURA  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. — "Brandy 
Mixtiu-e,"  "Egg- Flip."     Brandy  and  Cinnamon 
Water,  of  each  4  oz. ;  Yolks  of  two  Eggs ;  Sugar, 
\  oz.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
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4.  Vinum  Xericum.— Sherry.    A  Spanish  Wine. 

Characters  and  Composition.- — Pale  yellowish-hrown. 
Contains  about  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  colouring  matter, 
ethers,  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  nialates,  sugar,  etc. 

Preparations. 
The  following  Yina  :  Aloes,  Antimoniale,  Col- 
chici,  Fern,  Ipecacuanha3,  Opii,  Khei. 

Vinum  Aurantii  is  made  by  fermentation  of  a 
saccharine  solution ;  Vinum  Ferri  Citratis  and 
Vinum  QuininEB  are  made  from  Vinum  Aurantii. 

Besides  the  foregoing  preparations,  which  are  commonly 
associated  with  Alcohol,  all  the  Tinctura?,  Spiritus,  and  Es- 
seatise,  several  of  the  Liquores,  Linimenta,  and  Mistura3,  and 
a  few  other  compounds  contain  it  in  various  proportions. 

Amount  of  Alcohol  (absolute,  hj  weight)  in  various  important 
substances  containing  it. 
Alcohol  Ethylicum,  98  to  99  per  cent. 
Alcohol  (U.S.P.),  91  per  cent. 
Spiritus  Eectificatus,  84  per  cent. 
Alcohol  Dilutum  (U.S.P.),  45 -5  per  cent. 
Spiritus  Temiior,  49  per  cent. 

Spiritus  Vini  Gallici  (Brandy),  about  48  to  56  per  cent. 
Spiritus  Frumenti  (Whisky),  about  44  to  50  per  cent. 
Eum  ) 

Gin  V  about  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Strong  Liqueur's  ) 

Port,  Sheny,  and  Madeira,  about  14  to  18  per  cent. 

Vinum  Album  Fortius  (U.S.P.),  20  to  25  percent. 

Vinum  Album  (U.S. P.),  about  17-5  to  22  per  cent. 

Champagne,  about  10  to  13  per  cent. 

Hock  and  Claret,  about  8  to  11  per  cent. 

Vinum  aurantii,  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Beer,  about  3,  5,  or  more  per  cent. 

Koumiss  (made  from  milk),  about  1  to  3  per  cent. 


ACTIOIT  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Alcohol  is  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant, 

emxjloyed  as  a  constituent  of  lotions  for  ulcers  and  wounds. 
In  the  form  of  Brandy  it  is  rubbed  into  the  sldn  to  prevent  bed- 
sores, by  hardening  and  disinfecting  the  epidermis.  Applied 
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in  lotion  to  the  sldn,  and  fi-ee  evaporation  allowed,  Alcohol 
is  a  powerful  refrigerant,  withdrawing  heat  jfi-om  the  body 
hy  its  evaporation,  blanching  the  parts  by  vascular  constric- 
tion, and  producing  a  sense  of  cold.  In  this  form  it  is  used 
to  prevent  or  allay  inflammations  of  superficial  parts,  such  as 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  joints,  and  muscles;  and  to  relieve 
pain,  especially  headache,  due  to  vascular  dilatation  and  throb- 
ting.  Spirituous  lotions  sponged  on  the  sldn  also  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  sweat  glands,  and  may  be  used  in  excessive 
perspiration  as  an  anhidrotic.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  vapour 
be  confined  and  allowed  to  act  upon  the  tissues  underneath,  or 
if  the  Alcohol  be  rubbed  into  the  part,  it  penetrates  and  hardens 
the  epithelium,  and  irritates  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
cutaneous  structures,  causing  redness,  heat,  and  pain  followed 
by  local  ansBsthesia.  Spirituous  liniments  containing  soaps, 
essential  oils,  and  other  stimulants  {e.g.  Linimentum  Camphori© 
and  Linimentum  Camphoras  Compositum),  are  applied  with 
friction  to  increase  the  nutrition  of  parts  which  are  the  seat  of 
chronic  inflammation,  induration,  adhesions,  stiffness,  and  pain, 
such  as  the  fibrous  structures  and  miiscles  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, periostitis,  and  paralysis ;  or  to  produce  a  rubefacient 
effect  on  a  large  area  of  skin,  of  the  surface  of  the  chest,  for 
instance,  in  bronchitis.  Alcohol  is  absorbed  hy  the  unbroken 
skin. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Alcohol  begins  in  the  mouth 
with  its  characteristic  taste,  and  a  hot,  painful,  stimulating  effect 
on  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane.  If  it  be  retained  in  contact 
with  them,  the  epithelium  becomes  condensed  and  whitened,  and 
the  parts  beneath  anaesthetised.  Some  forms  of  toothache  can 
thus  be  quicklj"-  and  completely  relieved,  the  Spirit  also  acting 
as  a  disinfectant  in  the  pulp  cavity.  Wines  and  other  whole- 
some alcoholic  liquids,  consumed  during  meals,  have  an  action 
of  the  first  importance  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  nose.  By  virtue  of  their  taste,  flavour,  and  bouquet,  they 
give  a  relish  to  food,  increase  the  appetite,  and  stimulate  the 
flow  of  saliva  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  stomach  the  action  of  Alcohol  is  complex,  and  of 
great  importance.  (1)  Alcohol  mixes  with  the  contents  oi  the 
stomach;  is  partly  decomposed  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid ;  and 
precipitates  some  of  the  pepsine,  as  well  as  some  of  the  peptones 
and  proteids :  so  far  it  depresses  digestion.  (2)  It  stimulates 
the  nmcotis  membrane,  dilating  and  fiUing  the  vessels  with  blood  ; 
excites  and  markedly  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juice; 
shaq^ens  the  appetite  ;  and  renders  the  movements  of  the  viscus 
more  energetic :  in  these  respects  it  greatly  assists  digestion. 
The  total  effect  of  a  moderate  dose  of  Alcohol  is  decidedly  to 
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favour  gastric  digestion,  especially  m  cases  where  the  nerves, 
vessels,  and  glands  lack  vigour,  as  in  old  age  and  m  the  chronic 
dyspepsia  of  persons  weakened  by  acute  illness,  to^s-n  lile,  and 
anxious  sedentary  employments.  Herein  consists  the  value  ot 
a  smaU  amount  of  wine  or  wholesome  ale  taken  with  meat  meals 
by  such  subjects.  The  danger  lies  in  excess,  which  readily 
destroys  the  acti-vity  of  the  juice,  contracts  the  blood-vessels, 
and  sets  up  a  secretion  of  alkaline  mucus  which  greatly  inter- 
feres with  digestion,  a  common  cause  of  acute  dyspepsia. 

(3)  The  action  of  Alcohol  on  the  gastric  wall  produces  ex- 
tensive effects  of  a  reflex  kind.  The  heart  is  stimulated  by 
moderate  doses,  producing  a  pleasurable  rise  of  blood  pressui-e 
and  a  sense  of  power.  The  vessels  dilate  universally,  filling 
the  active  organs  with  blood,  which  further  increases  their 
activity,  the  brain  being  specially  excited  and  the  skin  flushed 
and  warmed  subjectively.  If  the  quantity  be  large,  these  salu- 
tary effects  of  Alcohol  as  a  diffusible  stimulant  may  pass  mto 
depression  ;  and  the  sudden  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  spirit 
may  prove  rapidly  fatal  by  shock.  The  reflex  effects  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  if  properly  applied,  add  to  their  value  at  meal- 
times, by  increasing  the  enjojTnent  of  eating,  and  thus  the 
digestive  power.  Certain  forms  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  rapidly  relieved  by  the  local  action  of  Brandy,  which 
also  helps  to  expel  flatus ;  and  pain,  spasm,  iiTCgular  or  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  cold  feelings  of  the  surface,  and  low  condi- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  aU  quickly  removed  by  the  same  reflex 
means,  before  the  Alcohol  can  be  absorbed  in  quantity  into  the 
blood. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Alcohol  enters  the  blood  unchanged,  or  as  aldehyde,  and  is 
distributed  by  it  to  the  tissues  and  organs,  a  small  part  only 
becoming  lost  in  it  as  acetic  and  carbonic  acid.  The  action  of 
Alcohol  on  the  corpuscles  is  stiU  obscui-e,  but  it  probably  binds 
the  oxygen  more  firmly  to  the  hsemoglobin,  so  that  oxygena- 
tion of  the  tissues  occui-s  less  freely,  and  therefore  less  exten- 
sively. The  effect  of  this  upon  metabolism  will  now  be 
described. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Alcohol  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  various  organs,  chiefly 
unchanged.  If  given  in  moderate  quantity,  it  is  (1)  oxydised 
in  its  passage  through  the  tissues  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
like  other  carbohydrates,  that  is,  it  is  a  food,  or  source  of  heat 
and  energy.  At  the  same  time  it  produces  two  otlicr  equally 
important  effects  ;  for  (2)  it  reduces  the  activity  of  metabolism 
or  the  oxydation  of  the  tissues ;  and  (3)  it  first  stimulates,  and 
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afterwards  depresses,  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  quite 
independently  of  its  action  on  tissue  change.  These  three 
eftects  of  Alcohol  must  be  discussed  separately. 

(1)  Alcohol  as  a  food.— It  may  now  be  accepted  as  proved 
that,  when  taken  in  sulEciently  small  quantities,  Alcohol  is 
oxydised  in  the  tissues ;  and  that  it  only  passes  out  of  the  body 
unchanged,  through  the  lungs,  Iddneys,  etc.,  when  so  freely 
given  that  excretion  occurs  before  oxydation  has  had  time  to 
take  place.  This  decomposition  of  Alcohol  must  necessarily 
develop  vital  force  and  heat,  like  the  oxydation  of  sugar,  fat, 
and  albumen.  Alcohol  belongs  to  that  class  of  foods  which  do 
not  become  an  integral  part  of  the  li-\ang  cells,  or  "tissue 
proteids,"  as  do  much  of  the  albumen,  salts,  etc.,  but  remain 
in  the  plasma  which  bathes  the  cells,  are  oxydised  there,  and 
constitute  their  pabulum,  the  materials  which  supply  the  active 
elements  with  much  of  their  energy,  the  "  circulating  proteids," 
carbohydi-ates,  etc.  Thus  it  happens  that  Alcohol  can  for  a 
time  sustain  life  when  no  food  (so-called)  is  taken,  as  in  con- 
firmed di-unkards'and  in  some  cases  of  severe  iUness.  Professor 
Binz,  of  Bonn,  who  has  studied  this  question  with  great  industry 
and  success,  has  calculated  how  much  energy  is  contained  in  a 
gramme  of  Alcohol,  and  finds  that  two  ounces  of  Absolute 
Alcohol  yield  about  the  same  amount  of  warmth  to  the  body  as 
is  supplied  by  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Cod-Hver  Oil.  The  uses 
of  Alcohol  as  a  food  will  be  presently  described  along  with  its 
other  applications. 

(2)  Alcohol  as  a  nutritive  depressant. — Whilst  it  is  itself 
thus  oxydised  in  the  tissues.  Alcohol  unquestionably  interferes 
with  the  metabolism  or  oxydation  of  other  substances,  espe- 
cially (it  would  appear)  saving  or  sparing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  "  tissue  proteids,"  or  formed  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  This 
has  been  determined  from  three  facts  observed  in  animals  anip- 
plied  with  moderate  doses  of  Alcohol :  first,  that  less  oxygen  is 
absorbed ;  secondly,  that  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  albumi- 
nous tissues,  whilst  they  do  not  waste,  tend  to  degenerate  into 
fat,  so  that  the  body  as  a  whole  grows  fat  and  gross ;  thii-dly, 
and  chiefly,  that  the  amount  of  urea,  uric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  salts  excreted,  is  decidedly  diminished.  These  are  settled 
facts ;  the  explanation  of  them  is  more  difficult.  The  inter- 
ference of  Alcohol  with  the  oxygenating  function  of  the  red 
corpuscle  is  one  obvious  cause  of  impaired  metabolism ;  another 
is  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  Alcohol  when  it  reaches  the 
tissues  to  seize  upon  the  oxj'gen  which  is  there,  thus  robbing 
as  it  were  the  fixed  elements  of  their  necessary  share,  and  ar- 
resting their  decomposition  at  the  middle  stage  of  fat.  _  Tliis 
remarkable  property  of  Alcohol  of  saving  tissue  waste  is  one 
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of  the  foundations  of  its  employment  in  fever,  to  be  presently- 
discussed. 

3.  Alcohol  as  a  stimuUint  and  narcotic. — The  circulation  in 
every  part  of  the  body  is  stimulated  by  a  moderate  dose  of 
Alcohol.  The  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  blood-vessels,  which  together 
constitute  this  increased  circulatory  activity,  are  both  so  far 
reflex  effects  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as 
we  have  ah-eady  seen ;  but  they  are  also  in  part  direct,  the 
Alcohol  affecting  the  nervo-muscular  structiu'es  of  the  heart, 
the  cardiac  centre,  possibly  the  vaso-dilator  centres  in  the  me- 
dulla and  cord,  and  certainly  the  nervo-muscular  tissue  of  the 
middle  coat  of  the  vessels.  To  these  causes  of  circulatory  ex- 
citement must  be  added  the  voluntary  muscular  movements, 
which  are  much  exaggerated  under  the  influence  of  Alcohol. 
When  Alcohol  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  its  stimulant  eft'ect 
on  the  cu'culation  passes  into  depression,  both  reflex  and  direct ; 
and  death  may  result,  in  part  at  least,  from  cardiac  failure. 

Upon  the  nervous  system,  the  first  effect  of  Alcohol  in 
moderate  quantity  is  also  one  of  stimulation.  The  nervous 
centres  are  increased  in  vigour  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  in  the  same  order  of  sequence.  The  imagination  becomes 
brilliant,  the  feelings  are  exalted,  the  intellect  is  cleared,  the 
senses  become  more  acute,  the  feeling  of  bodily  strength  and 
ability  is  raised,  and  some  of  the  appetites  are  temporarily 
excited.  The  centres  of  speech,  and  of  muscular  movements 
generally,  are  specially  exalted,  giving  rise  to  animated  talk 
and  lively  gesticulations ;  and,  therewith,  a  sense  of  hien  ctre, 
referable  to  the  combined  nervous  and  circulatory  excitement, 
spreads  over  the  system. 

If  the  dose  of  Alcohol  be  larger,  these  phenomena  of  stimu- 
lation are  at  first  more  pronounced,  but  very  soon  give  place  to 
depression,  which  spreads,  like  the  excitement,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  centres  of  the  brain  and  cord.  The  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  vohmtary  faculties  became  first  inco-ordinated, 
then  dull,  and  finally  completely  arrested ;  the  muscles  are  first 
ataxic  and  next  paralysed,  so  that  after  an  unsteady,  staggering 
gait,  the  erect  posture  is  impossible ;  and  the  consequent  depres- 
sion of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  centres  leads  to  ster- 
torous breathing,  cii-culatory  failure,  and  even  death.  The 
effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  nervous  centres  are  referable  partly 
to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord,  but 
certamly  also  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  nerve  cells. 

The  action  of  Alcohol  on  the  other  bodily  functions  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  indirect.  Thus,  the  niitsclcs  are  affected 
solely  through  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves.    licspiration  is 
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fii'st  increased,  then  slowed  and  weakened,  partly  through  the 
special  centre,  but  manifestly  also,  to  a  great  extent,  through 
the  muscles  and  the  circulation.  Death  occurs  partly  by 
asphyxia.  The  bodily  temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  lowered 
by  Alcohol :  (1)  by  increased  circulation  through  the  dilated 
peripheral  vessels ;  (2)  by  increased  perspiration  ;  (3)  by  dimi- 
nished  metabolism;  and  (4)  after  large  non-medicinal  doses 
by  general  depression.  The  sense  of  warmth  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased  by  the  flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood ;  a  con- 
dition which  promotes  bodily  heat  and  comfort  in  a  warm  or 
moderately  cool  atmosphere,  but  causes  rapid  refrigeration, 
general  vital  depression,  and  possibly  death,  in  low  states  of 
the  external  temperature. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  uses  to  which  the  complex  specific  action  of  Alcohol 
may  be  tm-ned  are  many,  and  of  great  importance  : 

Alcohol  is  employed  in  fever,  and  other  acute  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  delirium  tremens  and  acute  mania.  The  indi- 
cations in  these  conditions  are  to  prevent  or  to  make  good  the 
gi'eat  waste  of  tissues  associated  with  the  disease ;  to  sustain 
the  heart  and  nervous  system,  which  thi-eaten  to  fail,  as  the 
frequent  pulse  and  the  delii-ium  testify ;  and  to  promote  the 
loss  of  heat,  which  is  formed  in  excess,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  the  dry  brown  tongue,  the  sleeplessness,  and  the 
general  restlessness  of  the  patient.  "We  have  seen  that  these 
ends  are  all  fulfilled  to  a  certain  extent  by  Alcohol.  When  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  appear,  Brandy  or  other  form  of 
Spirit,  and  Wines  of  the  strongest  varieties,  are  given  in  a  defi- 
nite amount  per  diem,  according  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  heart  sounds,  the  general  strength,  the 
ability  to  consume  food,  the  pre^dous  habits,  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
Alcohol  is  by  no  means  essential  in  every  case  of  fever ;  the 
very  opposite  being  the  case.  In  delirium  tremens  (acute 
alcoholism),  where  food,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  can 
often  be  given  with  the  greatest  difiicuity  only,  the  very  sub- 
stance which,  as  a  stimulant,  has  caused  the  disease,  must  be 
judiciously  continued  as  a  form  of  nourishment  for  a  time. 

In  chronic  diseases  attended  by  great  debility,  want  of 
appetite,  and  possibly  sickness,  as  well  as  fever,  such  as  pul- 
monary phthisis,  Alcohol  will  also  find  its  place  as  a  true  food 
and  antipyretic. 

As  a  stimulant  the  principal  use  of  Alcohol  is  in  connec- 
tion -w'ith  the  heart.  This,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  its  action  in  fever.    Of  all  remedies  in  threatening 
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death  by  cardiac  failure  (syncope,  fainting,  haaraorrhage,  shock), 
Spirits  are  the  best,  being  at  once  available,  coRvenient,  rapid 
in  their  action,  and  almost  invariably  successful  if  recovery  be 
possible.  For  this  purpose,  Brandy,  Whisky,  etc.,  should  be 
given  either  pure  or  only  slightly  diluted,  by  the  stomach, 
bowel,  or  under  the  skin.  Hardly  less  valuable  is  Alcohol, 
given  continuously  in  small  regular  doses,  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  heart,  when  natural  hypertrophy  fails  and  dilatation 
ensues.  Wine,  Eectified  Spii-it,  or  various  Tinctures,  may  be 
given  in  such  cases. 

In  nervous  depres.sion  Alcohol  must  be  ordered  with  the 
greatest  hesitation.  In  melancholia,  or  in  despondency  be- 
gotten by  grief,  anxiety,  suspense,  over- work,  excess,  and 
especially  by  indulgence  in  Alcohol  itself,  this  drug  afEorda 
only  too  ready  relief,  as  also  in  neuralgia,  hysteria  and  allied 
disorders,  and  sleeplessness  ;  and  the  recommendation  of  it  by 
the  practitioner  is  frequently  abused,  being  employed  as  a 
pretext  for  continued  intemperance.  In  such  cases  the  best 
rule  is  to  order  a  definite  amount  of  some  weak  alcoholic  driak, 
such  as  Ale  or  Claret,  at  meal  times  only ;  but  even  this  recom- 
mendation is  by  no  means  always  safe.  Severe  pain,  such  as 
neuralgia,  is  often  successfully  relieved  on  the  same  piinciple. 
Some  forms  of  sleeplessness  are  readily  overcome  by  warm  alco- 
hoHc  draughts  at  bed-time,  or  malt  liquors :  but  here  again 
great  discrimination  is  requisite  in  orderiag  the  remedy. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Alcohol  given  in  medicinal  doses  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  entirely  oxydised  in  the  system,  less  than  3  per  cent, 
passing  out  unchanged,  chiefly  by  the  lungs,  less  by  the 
kidneys,  and  least  by  the  skin.  This  amount,  however,  includes 
ethereal  and  other  complex  bodies  associated  with  Alcohol  in 
Wines  and  Spirits ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Alcohol 
proper  is  excreted  as  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  diuretic  effect  of  Spirits,  Wines,  and  especially  Gin 
and  Beer,  is  well  known,  and  may  sometimes  be  employed  in 
medicine.  The  diaphoretic  effect  of  Alcohol  and  its  applica- 
tions have  been  already  sufficiently  discussed  imder  fever. 

Circumstances  modify  ivg  the  action  andemploi/ment  of  Alcohol. 
— The  different  alcoholic  fluids  act  very  differently,  according 
to  their  strength  ;  their  other  constituents,  akeady  enumerated ; 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  them  (sparlding  drinks), 
which  increases  the  rapidity  of  their  action  on  the  stomach 
and  possibly  of  their  absorption ;  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
diluted  with  water  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  as  regards 
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the  presence  of  food.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  soundness 
oi  his  iadneys  and  other  eUminating  organs,  his  habits  as 
regards  Alcohol,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  which  he  can  take 
must  also  be  carefully  estimated  in  ordering  the  remedy  In 
conditions  of  waste  and  exhaustion,  especiaUy  febrile  states 
and  alter  operations,  large  quantities  (even  1  pint  of  Brandy 
per  diem)  may  sometimes  be  tolerated,  apparently  fi-om  the 
rapidity  of  oxydation  of  the  Alcohol  in  the  system. 

Alcohol  AmylicMin.—AmyHc  Alcohol.  Hydrate  of 
Amyl,  C5H11HO,  "FouselOU,"  with  a  small  proportion  of 
other  spirituous  substances. 

-S'o«)w.— Contained  in  the  crude  spirit  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  saccharine  solutions  with  yeast ;  separated  in 
the  rectification  of  such  spirit;  and  redistilled  at  253"  to  260^ 
Fahr. 

Characters.— K  colourless  oily  liquid,  with  a  penetrating 
and  oppressive  odoui-,  and  burning  taste.  Sp.  gr.  -818.  Boils 
at  270^  Very  inflammable.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
freely  in  spirit,  ether,  and  essential  oils.  Exposed  to  the  air 
in  contact  with  platinum  black,  it  is  slowly  oxydised,  yielding 
Valerianic  Acid.  {See  page  303.)  //wiJ^friViss.— Other  ethereal 
substances  ;  detected  by  specific  gra\dty  and  boiling  point. 

Aiiii/lic  AlcoJwl  is  used  only  to  prepare  Nitrite  of  Amyl  and 
Valerianate  of  Sodium. 

Chlorofornium.   Chloroform.  CHCI3. 

6'o«rce._— Made  by  (1,  2,  and  3)  distilling  Rectified  Spirit 
with  Chlorinated  Lime  and  Slaked  Lime  (oxydising  and  chlori- 
nating the  alcohol)  ;  thereafter  (4)  purifying  by  washing  with 
Water  and  with  Siilphimc  Acid  ;  agitating  with  Slaked  Lime 
and  Calcium  Chloride,  and  redistilling ;  and  lastly  adding  one 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  Ethylic  Alcohol.  (1)  2Co'H,.0  +  0,= 
2C.,HjO  (aldehyde)  +  2H.,0.  (2)  CHjO  +  3CL,  =  CoHCl,0 
(chloral)  +  3HC1.  (3)  2C2HCI3O  +  Ca(HO),,  =  2CHCI3  +  Ca 
2CHO2  (formate  of  calcium).  (4)  The  sulphuric  acid  chars  and 
removes  hydrocarbons,  without  affecting  the  Chloroform ;  the 
lime  frees  it  from  acid,  the  chloride  of  calcium  from  moisture. 

Charriclers. — A  limpid,  coloiu'less,  heavy,  volatile  liquid,  of 
an  agreeable  ethereal  odour  and  sweet  taste.  SolKhility,  10  in 
7  of  spirit ;  freely  in  ether,  olive  oil,  and  turpentine  ;  1  in 
200  of  water,  in  which  it  sinks  in  heavy  drops.  Sp.  gr.  1'49. 
Boils  at  140^  Fahr.  Bums  with  a  greenish  flame  Heated 
with  K  no,  it  is  decomposed,  Potassium  formate  and  chloride 
T)eing  formed.  ImpHritics. — Hydi'ocarbons  ;  detected  by  green 
colour  with  sulphui'ic  acid.    Non- volatile  compounds ;  detected 
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by  residue  and  unpleasant  odour  after  evaporation.  Acids. 
Free  Chlorine.    Dose,  3  to  8  min. 

Preparations. 

1.  Aqua  CMoroformi.  —  1  well  shaken  in  200  of 
"Water.    Do-se,  |  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Linimentum  Chloroformi.— 1  to  1  of  Camphor 
Liniment. 

3.  Spiritus  Chloroformi.  —  "Chloric  Ether."  1 
to  19  of  Spirit.    Dose,  20  to  60  min. 

4.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  Composita. — 2  ;  Spirit,  8  ; 
Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  10.  Dose,  10to30  min. 

5.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinse. — Made 
by  (1)  dissolving  8  gr.  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine, 
and  4  min.  of  Oil  of  Peppermint,  in  1  fl.oz.  of  Eectified 
Spirit,  adding  1  fl.oz.  of  Chloroform,  and  2  fl.dr.  of 
Ether ;  (2)  mixing  1  fl.oz.  of  Liquid  Extract  of 
Liquorice,  and  1  fl.oz.  of  Treacle,  with  3  fl.oz.  of  Syrup, 
adding  this  to  (1),  and  mixing  thoroughly;  (3)  adding 
\  fl.oz.  of  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid;  and  increasing  the 
volume  to  8  fl.oz.  by  further  addition  of  Syrup.  10  min. 
contain  \\  min.  Chloroform,  \  min.  Ether,  and  -Jg-  gr. 
Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine.    Dose,  5  to  10  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied,  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  Chloroform 
causes  a  sense  of  coldness,  and  depresses  the  terminations  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part,  thus  reducing  sensibility  or 
removing  pain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vapour  be  confined,  or 
the  Chloroform  rubbed  into  the  skin,  it  acts  as  an  irritant, 
causing  redness  and  even  vesication,  with  a  sense  of  heat  and 
pain,  followed  by  anassthesia  of  the  part.  A  similar  effect  is 
produced  on  all  exposed  mucous  membranes.  As  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, Chloroform  may  bo  applied  on  lint,  covered  closely  with 
a  wine-glass,  e.g.  in  temporal  headache ;  or  in  the  form  of  the 
Liniment,  or  various  combinations  with  Belladonna  and  other 
anodynes  which  are  used  for  the  relief  of  lumbago,  neuralgia, 
etc.  The  student  must  understand,  however,  that  the  local 
anaesthetic  effect  of  Chloroform  bears  a  very  inferior  relation 
to  its  rapid  and  powerful  action  as  a  general  anresthetic. 

When  given  by  the  mouth,  Chloroform  produces  an  intensely 
L— 8 
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hot,  sweet  taste,  which  renders  it  useful  in  pharmacy  to  cover 
the  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent  characters  of  many  drugs. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  relieve  toothache.  Like  Alcohol,"  it 
causes  reflex  salivation,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  a  car- 
minative action  on  the  stomach,  the  Compound  Tincture, 
Spirit,  and  Aqua  are  useful  adjuvants  to  stomachic  and  tonic 
mixtures,  relieving  pain,  vomiting,  and  flatulency.  In  lull 
doses  it  may  give  rise  to  vomiting,  as  is  frequently  seen  after 
auEesthesia.  The  Tinctiu-e  of  Chloroform  and  Morphine  is  a 
substitute  for  "  Chlorodyne,"  a  popular  sedative  and  intestinal 
astringent.  _  A  few  di-ops  of  Chloroform  inlialed  from  a  sponge 
or  piece  of  Unt  (quite  apart  from  its  action  and  use  as  a  general 
anaesthetic),  rapidly  soothe  the  respiratory  nerves,  and  may  be 
employed  to  arrest  spasm  of  the  glottis,  asthma,  and  spasmodic 
or  dry  useless  cough  attending  irritation  of  the  air  passages. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD 

Chloroform  enters  the  circulation  by  the  respiratory  organs, 
stomach,  and  the  unbroken  skin,  as  well  as  subcutaneously. 
Chiefly  as  Chloroform,  partly  as  various  products,  it  mixes  with, 
the  blood  ;  but  its  action  on  the  circulating  blood  is  still  obscure. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chloroform  reaches  the  tissues  very  rapidly,  especially  if 
administered  in  the  form  of  vapour  freely  mixed  with  air,  as  it 
always  is  when  given  as  a  general  anaesthetic.  Its  most  im- 
portant action  is  exerted  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
demands  detailed  description.  Whilst  this  description  of  the 
subject  of  anaesthetics  will  have  particular  reference  to  Chloro- 
form, it  will  also  apply  in  a  general  way  to  other  agents  of  the 
same  class,  especially  Ether ;  important  difilerences  being 
noticed  under  each  drug.  The  phenomena  of  general  anaes- 
thesia will  first  be  noted  ;  secondly,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of 
these ;  thirdly,  the  uses  of  Chloroform  will  be  enumerated  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  method  of  administering  the  anassthetic,  and 
certain  necessary  precautions,  will  be  briefly  indicated. 

1.  Phenomena  of  Chloroform  anaesthesia. — a.  First  stage. 
The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  Chloroform  on  the  nervous 
system  is  powerful  stimulation,  but  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement this  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
order. The  very  first  inspiration  seems  to  rouse  the  cerebrum 
to  increased  activity,  an  effect  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
ansesthetic  on  the  nerve  cells  of  the  convolutions,  partly,  per- 
baps,  to  vascular  disturbance.  The  highest  centres  are  first 
and  chiefly  excited,  so  that  the  imagination  and  feelings  imme- 
diately become  exalted  ;  always,  however,  with  some  confusion. 
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For  a  moment  febe  senses  may  be  quickened,  but  they  are 
speedily  disordered  and  depressed:  vision,  hearing,  and  touch 
become  dulled,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  Lightness,  freedom, 
tingling,  and  numbness  pervades  the  surface  and  the  extremities. 
All  these  sensations  are  strictly  central,  probably  convolutional, 
in  origin. 

At  the  same  moment,  or  almost  immediately  after,  the 
Chloroform  routes  the  muscular  centres,  and  various  gesticula- 
tions, spasms,  or  struggling  movements  may  ensue. 

The  nwduUa  oblongata  is  next  affected,  the  centres  of  circu- 
lation and  respiration  being  stimulated,  so  that  the  pulse  and 
respiration  become  more  frequent  (although  the  latter  is  more 
shallow),  the  face  flushed,  the  blood  pressui-e  raised.  At  this 
point  the  skin  becomes  moist ;  a  red  rash  in  in-egular  patches 
may  appear  on  the  neck  and  chest ;  and  the  pupils  may  dilate 
sKghtly.  ^  ^ 

These  phenomena  vary  greatly  in  different  instances,  with 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  tem- 
perament and  habits  of  the  indi^ddual ;  laughing  or  crying  or 
noisy  struggling  being  the  prominent  feature  in  many  cases. 

b.  Second  staffc.—The  second  efPect  of  Chloroform  on  the 
nerve  centres  is  depression.  The  same  parts  continue  to  be 
affected  by  the  di'ug;  but  their  functions,  instead  of  beino- 
mcreased  or  simply  disordered,  are  first  diminished,  and  at  last 
perfectly  arrested.  Consciousness  now  ceases,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  heavy  sleep.  Perception  and  sensation  are  annidled  • 
the  patient  sees  nothing,  hears  nothing,  feels  no  pain.  For 
the  same  reason,  reflex  excitability  is  fii-st  diminished  and 
then  lost :  irritation  of  any  part  by  tickling  or  pinching  induces 
no  movements  of  the  limbs  ;  at  last,  even  touching  the  cornea 
causes  no  reflex  rolling  of  the  eye-ball  nor  wnking  of  the  lids 

As  the  anajsthesia  deepens,  the  automatic  and  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  cord  and  medulla  is  also  diminished,  and  the  phe- 
nomena that  ensue  affect  all  the  parts  supplied  by  these  centres. 
The  muscular  tone  is  lost,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  become 
^ZlTr  '-^^^^  ^«  contracted,  dilating  on 

stimulation  of  afferent  nerves.  The  heart  and  respiratory 
organs  are  no  longer  excited,  but  thoiv  centres  in  the  medulla 
being  now  depressed,  their  action  is  laboured,  the  pulse  fall  ng 
m  frciuoncy  (a.  stnking  change  from  the  previous  accelerat  S 

^ci;\i  d'"lf '^V' 1 .respiratory  movements  bctg  Iw 
Heavy,  and  attended  by  noise  or  stertor  ' 

boing'^comlte'whilst^  'f'  °P*^rate,  anaesthesia 

,fin  ^  !="'"P'«-tc,  whi  St  the  depression  of  the  vital  functions  is 

^mls  off^ntf^™'"  ?e.  effects  may  be  expected  to  begin 
.0  pass  off  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  administration  be  stoppS^ 
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and  although  the  amount  of  Chloroform  required  to  complete 
the  second  stage  varies  greatly  with  the  subject  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  he  said  that  from  1  to  4  fluid  drachms  will 
probably  have  been  given  up  to  this  point. 

c.  Third  stage. — Beyond  the  second  stage  or  degree,  Chlo- 
roform anaBsthesia  is  highly  dangerous,  the  further  action  of 
the  drug  being  attended  by  complete  loss  of  all  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  cord  and  medulla.  The  sphincters  relax,  the 
pupils  are  widely  dilated  and  fixed,  the  globes  prominent. 
The  respiratory  centre  is  no  longer  irritable,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  become  weaker,  iiTegular,  sighing,  and  finally 
cease.  The  cardiac  centre  fails,  the  heart  beating  irregularly 
and  feebly,  and  at  last  stopping  in  diastole,  both  from  central 
and  from  direct  nervo-muscular  depression.  The  blood-vessels 
dilate,  the  pressure  faUs  to  zero,  and  the  circulation  has  come 
to  a  standstm.  It  is  obvious  that  the  direct  effects  of  Chloro- 
form on  the  respiratory  centre  are  complicated  towards  the  last 
by  venosity  of  the  blood.  Death  may  occur  through  the  heart, 
thruogh  the  respiration,  or  through  both. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  Chloroform  anaesthesia. 
— Chloroform  an;T?sthesia  affords  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  action  of  a  di-ug  upon  the  various  centres  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  the  highest  downwards.  The  first  parts 
to  be  stimulated  are  the  cerebral  centres  with  mental  functions, 
the  control  of  the  special  senses  and  consciousness ;  and  these 
are  the  first  to  be  depressed  and  finally  annulled.  The  lower 
cerebral  and  spinal  centres  are  affected  less  and  somewhat  later, 
so  that  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  of  these  accompanies  the 
first  cerebral  depression  ;  and  the  spinal  centres  being  no  longer 
controlled  by  the  cerebral,  irregular  excessive  movements  of  the 
limbs  ensue.  As  the  depression  deepens  in  the  spinal  centres, 
the  muscles  are  paralysed.  Lastly,  the  lowest  centres  of  all. 
those  of  organic  life,  connected  with  the  heart,  vessels,  respira- 
tory organs,  and  sphincters,  situated  in  the  medulla  and  cord, 
yield  to  the  action  of  Chloroform.  Although  affected  from  the 
first,  it  is  not  until  the  higher  parts  have  become  completely 
overpowered  that  the  functions  of  these  vital  centres  are  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  death  threatens.  It  is  on  account  of  tho 
safe  order  of  invasion  of  the  different  centres  by  Chloroform, 
that  it  has  been  selected  as  the  proper  agent  for  temporarily 
arresting  consciousness ;  we  shall  find  that  many  other  poweriul 
drugs  equally  depress  the  nervous  system,  but  in  a  direction 
exactly  the  reverse.  „    „  .  1 

The  peripheral  nerves  are  affected  last  of  all  in  genornl 
anaesthesia,  and  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  loss  of  .sensibility 
to  the  knife  is  due  to  a  central,  not  a  peripheral,  effect. 
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The  musclfs  are  finally  affected  directly,  as  well  as  tlu-ough 
the  nervous  system.  The  pupil  is  dilated  in  the  first  stage, 
probably  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  contracted  in 
the  second,  and  dilated  in  the  third  stage,  by  stimulation  and 
paralysis  respectively  of  the  third  nerve  or  its  cerebral 
centre.  The  other  involuntary  muscles  are  less  obviously 
paralysed,  and  the  parturient  uterus  contracts  freely  in  com- 
plete antesthesia,  with  some  loss,  however,  of  vigour  and 
regularity. 

3.  Specific  uses  of  Chlorofonn. — The  circumstances  under 
which  Chloroform  anajsthesia  may  be  employed  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  In  operations  attended  by  pain.  These  need  not  be 
particularised.  (2)  In  ojierations  ivhere  muscular  action  or  spasm 
has  to  be  overcome  :  reduction  of  hernife,  dislocations  and  fi-ac- 
tures;  catheterism.  (3)  In  diagnostic  nianijndations :  exploration 
of  the  abdomen  externally  and  per  recti(m.  (4)  In  diseases 
attended  by  excessive  pain,  especially  biliary  and  renal  calculus. 
(5)  In  parturition,  in  certain  subjects  and  conditions,  the  degree 
of  ana3sthesia  induced  being  generally  slight  until  the  moment 
of  birth.  (6)  In  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, uraemia,  puerperal  convulsions,  the  status  epilepticus, 
severe  chorea,  and  hiccup. 

4.  Method  of  administration,  and  principal  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  Chloroform  anesthesia.— This  is  a  purely 
practical  subject,  to  be  learned  by  experience  and  not  in  theory. 
The  student  has  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  admi- 
nistration of  ana5sthetics  by  skiUed  persons,  and  he  must  closely 
and  carefully  observe  every  effect  of  the  Chloroform  upon  the 
patient.  He  wiU  do  well  to  interpret  every  phenomenon  as  it 
arises,  such  as  mental  and  muscular  excitement,  the  character 
of  the  breathing,  the  colour  of  the  countenance,  and  (if  possible) 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  into  exact  physiological  terms,  as  ex- 
plained above ;  as,  for  example,  stimulation  of  the  convolutions 
and  cord,  mterference  with  the  respiratory  centre,  etc.  He 
will  thus  come  to  appreciate  accurately  the  condition  of  the 
patient  at  any  moment,  and  be  prepared  to  assist  in  anajsthesia 
himself.  A  number  of  thoroughly  practical  points  will  then 
have  to  be  learned  :  the  selection  of  suitable  cases  for  anes- 
thesia ;  the  preparation  of  the  patient ;  the  choice  of  the  anajs- 
thetic  and  of  an  inhaler;  the  position  of  the  patient;  the 
method  of  watching  the  face,  eyes,  pulse,  and  respiration ;  the 
detection  of  unfavourable  symptoms,  and  their  immediate 
treatment ;  and,  finally,  the  after-treatment  of  the  case.  All 
these  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of 
amesthetjc's  can  be  but  biiefly  referred  to  m  the  foUowing 
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a.  Selection  of  cases. — Chloroform  must  he  given  with  great 
caution  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  persons  subject  to  attacks  of 
faintness  or  known  to  suifer  from  fattj'  degeneration  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  to  very  fat  and  very  ansBmic  persons,  to 
epileptics,  to  chronic  drunkards,  to  the  subjects  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  respii-atory  passages.  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gras  or  Ether  must  be  preferred  in  such  subjects,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  operation.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  with 
compensation  suggests  special  care,  but  is  not  a  ccrntra-indica- 
tion.  Operations  on  the  mouth,  nose,  or  throat,  attended  by 
possible  bleeding  into  the  glottis,  demand  special  precautions, 
whether  by  greater  expedition,  special  postures  of  the  patient,  or 
even  previous  tracheotomy.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  when  an  operation  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  can 
always  be  more  safely  performed  with  anassthetics  than  without 
their  aid ;  and  that  before  the  days  of  Ether  and  Chloroform, 
many  persons  died  during  operation  from  fear,  faintness,  and 
shock,  the  danger  of  which  is  completely  removed  or  greatly 
diminished  by  anaesthetics. 

b.  Preparation  of  the  patient. — -Insensibility  is  more  rapid 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  No  solid  food  should  therefore  be 
given  for  at  least  six  hours  before  the  operation,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  performed  early  in  the  morning  when  digestion 
has  been  completed  and  the  antesthetic  is  rapidly  absorbed.  If 
the  iDatient  feel  faint  under  these  cii-cumstances,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brandy  and  water  maybe  given  before  operation.  Arti- 
ficial teeth  must  be  removed.  The  respiration  and  pulse  should 
be  carefully  noted  before  commencing  inhalation. 

c.  Selection  of  the  anmsthetic :  purity  of  the  same. — The 
anaesthetic  agents  in  general  use  at  the  present  time  are  Clilo- 
roform,  Bichloride  of  Methylene,  Ether,  and  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas.  Of  these,  Ether  and  Nitrous  Oxide  are  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred,  unless  there  be  some  spedal  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. The  purity  of  the  drug  is  best  ensured  by  purchasing 
it  from'  well-established  makers,  and  not  attempting  to  test  it 
for  oneself ;  and  the  same  manufacture  should  always  be  used, 
if  possible.  It  may  be  advisable  to  commence  with  one  anaes- 
thetic, and  then,  as  circumstances  alter  during  the  operation,  to 
change  it  for  another. 

d.  Selection  of  the  apparatus. — This  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances and  on  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  administrator. 
Whilst  elaborate  inhalers  are  used  in  hospitals,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  simplest  apparatus  may  be  equally  safe,  such  as 
a  handkerchief  or  towel  made  into  a  cone  ;  care  being  taken  that 
the  Chloroform  vapour  is  mixed  very  freely  with  air,  but  that 
in  the  case  of  Ether  the  atmosphere  is  excluded  as  completely 
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as  possible.  A  few  capsules  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl  and  a  pair  of 
straight  polypus  forceps  should  be  ready  at  hand. 

e.  Position  of  the  patient. — The  administrator  must  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  whose  eye 
and  hand  must  never  be  interfered  with.  If  possible,  the 
patient's  head  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  on_  the  edge 
of  a  pillow  that  the  saliva  may  flow  from  the  mouth  instead  of 
into  the  stomach,  and  that  the  tongue  may  not  fall  back  and 
produce  dyspnoea.  It  is  essential  that  the  patient's  chest  and 
abdomen  should  not  be  compressed  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
clothes  or  by  the  ai-ms  of  the  assistants,  nor  confined  by  ban- 
dages. The  most  comfortable  position  for  the  patient  is  on  the 
side,  with  one  hand  and  fore-arm  beneath  the  pillow ;  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  better  to  induce  insensibility  in  this  position,  and 
afterwards  arrange  the  patient  for  the  surgeon,  than  to  anses- 
thetise  him  in  the  constrained  attitude  often  requii-ed  in  opera- 
tions. 

/.  Administration. — The  confidence  of  the  patient  should 
first  be  gained  by  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  whilst  he  is 
reassured  as  to  the  result  and  instructed  how  to  breathe.  When 
inhalation  has  commenced,  the  administrator  must  not,  even 
for  a  single  instant,  cease  to  watch  the  face,  respiration,  and 
pulse.  The  degree  of  insensibility  necessary  for  different  cases 
varies  greatly,  the  least  being  required  for  uterine,  the  most 
for  rectal  operations.  The  loss  of  the  corneal  reflex,  and 
stertorous  breathing,  are  generally  employed  as  tests  of  insen- 
sibility, but  no  single  sign  can  be  relied  upon.  The  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  the  drug  should  always  be  given ;  and 
patients  once  thoroughly  anossthetised  by  Ether  may  be  kept 
under  its  influence  for  many  minutes  by  rebreathing  the  air  of 
expiration  loaded  with  its  vapour  mixed  with  some  fresh  air. 

g.  Complieations  and  unfavourable  symptoms. —  Vomiting  is 
gjeneraUy  preceded  by  pallor  of  the  face  or  a  few  deep  inspira- 
tions. When  it  threatens,  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  is 
drawn  into  the  larynx  ;  the  head  should  therefore  be  thrown 
forward,  and  the  mouth  opened  by  pressure  on  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw,  or  by  inserting  a  pair  of  forceps  between  the  teeth. 
.Should  vomited  matter  be  inhaled  into  the  respiratory  passages 
and  asphyxia  threaten,  laryngotomy  must  be  immediately  per- 
formed. 

lividitg  of  the  face  a.nd  prolonged  deep  stertor  should  be 
checked  by  raising  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  diaphragm  may 
descend  more  easily,  and  making  the  patient  breathe  fresh  air. 
The  position  of  the  head  is  to  be  changed  until  respiration  is 
more  easy  ;  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  must  be  allowed  to 
empty  themselves  well  and  quickly ;  and  the  mouth  may  have 
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to  be  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  which  induces  a  deep  inspira- 
tion the  following  expiratory  effort  often  clearing  the  larynx 
and  fauces  of  tenacious  mucus  which  had  been  obstructin  the 
entrance  of  air. 

Pallor  of  the  face  is  to  be  combated  by  lowering  the  head 
and  shoulders;  if  severe,  by  dropping  the  head  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  If  this  do  not  succeed,  the  vapour  of  Nitrite  of 
Amyl  should  be  given. 

Shallow  breathing,  especially  if  intennittent,  should  be 
anxiously  watched:  and  if  it  increase,  artificial  respiration 
should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  on  no  account  waiting  for  the 
respiration  to  cease. 

h.  After-treatment. — Absolute  quiet  and  keeping  the  eyes 
closed  often  prevent  sickness  after  operation.  If  Ether  have 
been  given,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  having  been  care- 
fully covered  to  prevent  chill,  the  room  should  be  cleared  of 
the  vapour  as  quickly  as  possible.  Cough  induced  by  Ether  is 
often  attended  by  blood-stained  mucus,  which,  with  these  pre- 
cautions, is  of  no  consequence.  Food  should  not  be  given 
within  two  hours  after  the  operation,  and  for  the  first  twelve 
hours  should  be  entirely  cold,  and  consist  chiefly  of  soups  and 
jellies,  milk  being  avoided.  A  teaspoonful  of  burned  brandy 
will  often  relieve  the  after-sickness  when  all  other  measures 
have  failed. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Chloroform  is  excreted  in  part,  as  such,  by  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  mammary  glands,  and  skin  ;  part  is  lost  in  the  system. 
No  use  is  made  of  its  remote  effects,  although  small  doses  given 
by  the  mouth  are  said  to  increase  all  the  secretions. 

.^ther.— Ether.  Sulphuric  Ether.  (C2H,)„0.  A  vola- 
tile liquid,  containing  at  least  92  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pm-e 
Ether,  (CoHg),^ 

Source. — lilade  by  (1  and  2)  distilling  50  oz.  of  Eectified 
Spirit,  added  in  a  continuous  stream,  with  10  oz.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  ;  (3)  agitating  with  Slaked  Lime  and  Chloride  of  Calcium 
in  Water,  and  redistUHng.  (1)  CoH„0  +  H2SO4  =  C0H5SO4 
(sulpho-vinic  acid)  +  H2O.  (2)  C.HeSOj  +  C2HeO=(C2H5).,0 
-t-  H0SO4.  The  process  of  etherification  is  thus  continuous, 
sulphuric  acid  being  re-formed  and  acting  on  a  fresh  quantity 
of  spirit.  Heavy  Oil  of  Wine  is  also  formed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  process,  along  with  Ether  and  Water.  This  substance  is 
either  a  mixture  of  Ethyl  Sulphate  (C.H5)„S04,  Ethyl  Sulphite 
(C2H5)2S03,  and  a  polymeric  form  of  Ethylene  (C2HJ  ;  or  a 
sulpho-vinate  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical.    It  smells  somewhat 
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Uke  peppermint ;  is  not  soluble  in  water  but  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    Process  (3)  removes  alcohol,  water,  and  the  oil 

'^'characters.— k  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  with  peculiar 
strong  odoui-  and  hot  taste.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  m  vapour 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  boils  below  106S  Fahr.,  and  is  very 
inflammable,  with  a  white  flame.  It  contains  8  per  cent,  ot 
spirit.  Sp.  gr.  0-735.  Impurities.— KlQ,<Sba\\  tested  by  sp.  gr. 
Oil  of  Wine,  giving  odour  on  evaporation.  Free  Acid.  Dose, 
20  to  60  min.  ;  by  inhalation,  4  or  6  dr.  to  several  oz. 

Preparations. 

1.  .ffither  Purus.— Pure  Ether.  Oxide  of  Ethyl. 
Ether,  (CoHjjaO,  free  from  alcohol  and  water. 

Soiwc*.— Made  by  shaking  Ether  with  Water,  de- 
canting ;  letting  the  washed  Ether  stand  with  fresh  Lime 
and  Chloride  of  Calcium ;  and  distilling. 

Characters.— gr.  0-720  ;  boils  at  96°  Fahr.  J»w- 
Alcohol  and  water ;  detected  by  sp.  gr. 

2.  Spiritus  .ffitheris.— Ether,  1  ;  Eectified  Spirit,  2. 
Sp.  gr.  0-809.    Dose,  30  to  90  min. 

From  Spiritus  JEtheris  is  prepared : 

Tinctura  Lobeliaj  ^therea.    See  Lobelia. 

3.  Spiritus  ^theris  Compositus.  —  Hoffmann's 
Anodyne. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  distilling-  36  fl.oz.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  with  40  fl.oz.  of  Eectified  Spirit,  after  the  Uquids 
have  been  mixed  for  twenty-four  hours.  (2)  Shaking  the 
distillate  with  Lime- Water  to  neutralise  any  acid ;  re- 
moving the  supernatant  liquor ;  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air  for  twelve  hours,  to  evaporate  the  Ether.  Lastly, 
pouring-  3  fl.dr.  of  the  resulting  Oil  of  Wine  into  a 
mixture  of  8  fl.oz.  of  Ether  and  16  fl.oz.  of  Eectified 
Spirit.    Dose,  30  min.  to  2  fl.dr. 

Ether  is  also  used  in  making  Collodion  and 
Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  MorphinsB ;  and  in  many 
pharmaceutical  processes. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — When  allowed  to  evaporate,  Ether  is  a  power- 
ful refrigerant  and  local  ansesthetic,  abstracting  heat  and 
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depressing  the  nerves  of  the  part.  It  is  used  in  the  form 
ot  Dr.  Kichardson's  spray  to  relieve  the  intense  local  pain  of 
neuralgia,  and  more  frequently  to  prevent  pain  in  minor  sui-- 
gical  operations,  the  parts  being  completely  frozen  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  by  a  spray  of  Pure  Ether  from  a  proper 
apparatus.  If  the  vapour  be  confined,  or  the  Ether  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  a  rubefacient  or  vesicant  effect  is  produced  as 
vnth  Chloroform.  ' 

Internally.— SXiKsv  has  a  powerfully  buiTiing  disagreeable 
taste,  and  causes  local  irritation  and  reflex  salivation  in  the 
mouth,  like  Chloroform.  Reaching  the  stomach,  either  in  the 
pure  form,  or  as  the  simple  or  Compound  Spirit,  it  acts  as  a 
local  stimulant  to  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  muscular  coat, 
and  is  therefore  used  as  a  carminative,  relieving  pain  and  sick- 
ness and  expelling  flatulence,  especially  in  nervous  subjects.  At 
the  same  time,  it  acts  reflexly  from  the  gastric  mucosa  upon  the 
bowels,  heart,  and  respiratory  organs,  as  a  powerful  systemic 
stimulant.  It  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  of  anti-spasmodic 
draughts,  as  wiU  be  presently  described.  Given  with  Cod-h^•er 
Oil,  it  renders  it  more  palatable  to  some  patients,  and  mure 
digestible,  possibly  by  stimulating  the  pancreas. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECmC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ether  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  probably  acts  here  like  Chloroform. 

The  specific  action  of  Ether  and  its  employment  as  an 
anaesthetic  so  closely  agree  with  those  of  Chloroform,  that  tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  their  description  under  the  latter  di-ug. 
Only  the  imj^ortant  differences  between  the  two  substances 
require  to  be  mentioned  here.    These  are  : 

1.  Ether  must  be  administered  nearly  pure,  say  70  per 
cent,  of  the  vapour  with  30  per  cent,  of  air ;  whilst  but  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  Chloroform  is  given,  with  97  or  96  per  cent,  of  air. 

2.  With  Ether  the  stage  of  stimxdation  is  more  protracted ; 
there  is  more  struggling;  and  the  stage  of  anassthesia is  shorter 
and  the  degree  less  profound.  Ether  is  therefore  said  to  be 
safer,  but  less  convenient,  than  Chloroform. 

3.  Ether  def)resses  the  heart  and  vessels  less  than  Chloro- 
form, the  heart  continuing  to  beat  after  respiration  has  been 
arrested  by  an  excessive  dose.  The  respiratory  centre  is  also 
less  depressed.  For  these  reasons,  also,  Ether  is  called  a  safe 
anaesthetic. 

4.  Ether  has  a  much  less  pleasant  smell  than  Chloroform. 
In  choosing  between  Ether  and  Cliloroform,  preference 

must  be  given  to  the  safer  ansssthetic,  and  the  use  of  Ether 
Las  accordingly  been  much  revived  the  last  few  years.  Under 
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certain  circumstances  Chloroform  is  preferable,  as  in  operations 
about  the  mouth,  Ether  causing  a  profuse  secretion  of  ropy 
mucus ;  in  operations  where  a  light  or  cautery  might  come 
into  contact  with  the  Ether  vapour  and  cause  an  explosion  ;  in 
operations  which  must  be  hastily  undertaken  and  completed ; 
and  in  partm-ition,  where  profound  anesthesia  is  unnecessary. 
Infants  bear  Chloroform  better,  and  their  delicate  respiratory 
passages  are  less  irritated  by  it  than  by  the  pungent  vapour  of 
Ether. 

Given  by  the  mouth  in  small  doses,  Ether  increases  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  and  nervous  system  ;  in  part,  as  we 
liave  seen,  by  reflex  action  from  the  gastric  wall,  in  part  speci- 
fically ;  and  is  used  as  a  powerful  and  rapidly  diflFusible  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic.  As  the  Spirit,  as  Hoffman's  Ano- 
dyne, or  hypodermically,  it  is  given  in  cardiac  failure,  angina 
pectoris,  palpitation,  and  depression,  being  even  more  rapid  in 
its  effects  than  Alcohol,  but  more  evanescent  and  of  course 
less  available  in  emergencies.  Its  antispasmodic  powers  make 
it  useful  in  hysterical  and  epileptic  threatenings  ;  and  in  spas- 
modic cough  and  asthma  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
during  the  seizure. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTIOK  AND  USES. 

Ether  is  excreted  like  Chloroform,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
increases  all  the  secretions,  but  is  not  employed  with  this  end 
in  view.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  diminish  the  liability  to 
gaU  stones,  or  actually  to  dissolve  concretions  already  formed, 

Nitrous  Oxide  €ra$. — NgO.  "  Laughing  Gas."  [Not 
official.)  Although  not  a  Carbon  compound,  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas  will  be  discussed  here,  being  closely  allied  therapeutically 
to  Ether  and  Chloi'oform. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Nitrate  of  Ammonium  to  350°  or 
450°  Fahr.,  and  washing  the  gas.    NH4NO3  =:  N„0  +  2H2O. 

Characters. — A  colourless  inodorous  gas.  It  is  provided 
for  use  condensed  into  a  liquid,  in  strong  iron  bottles,  whence 
it  is  allowed  to  escajie  into  a  caoutchouc  bag. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD  AND  ITS  USES. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  administered  from  an  inhaler,  rapidly 
enters  the  circulation  ;  is  absorbed  by  the  plasma ;  converts 
the  arterial  into  venous  blood,  in  the  course  of  about  sixty 
seconds ;  and  thus  produces  partial  asphyxia.    It  does  so 
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apparently  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  combination 
t^^'^^^S^lll^''''^-  ''''''  -i^-iththeh^mo- 

fnl'  >f         1^  5^  ^^l^'^^"  the  place  of  the  oxygen  if 

fttlf  the  same  time,  and  exertfng' of 

Itself  no  poisonous  action  upon  the  corpuscles.    It  must,  there- 

IT\  %  i''"'-''  P^^'  ""^t^"^*  any  admixtm-e  of  aiA  The 
ettect  of  the  incipient  asphyxia,  and  the  use  to  which  it  may  be 
turned,  wiU  be  described  in  the  next  section.  ^ 

2.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  TSES. 

_  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  not  only  renders  the  blood  venous,  but 
simultaneously  enters  the  nervous  centres,  upon  which  it  acts 
first  as  a  stunulant,  and  speedily  as  an  ansesthetic.  Thus  the 
gas  produces  a  series  of  phenomena  wliich  can  be  resolved  into 
the  parallel  effects  of  venosity  of  the  blood  or  asphyxia,  and  a 
specific  influence  on  the  nerve  ceUs  of  the  convolutions.  After 
a  tew  seconds'  excitement,  the  subject  of  anajsthesia  by  Nitrous 
Uxide  begins  to  breathe  laboriously;  the  mind  becomes  rapidly 
obscured  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  sixty  seconds  or  more,  conscious- 
ness IS  lost,  the  face  becomes  somewhat  livid,  respiration  be- 
comes stertorous,  the  pulse  feeble  at  the  wrist,  and  muscular 
twitchings  occur.  If  the  inhalation  be  now  interrupted,  perfect 
recovery  of  consciousness  and  of  natural  breathing  occurs  in 
thirty  to  sixty  seconds,  with  disappearance  of  all  the  urgent 
symptoms.  It  is  clear  that  asphyxia  is  carried  into  the  second 
stage,  that  of  respiratory  excitement,  but  not  beyond,  neither 
the  movements  of  the  chest  nor  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
arrested.  But  even  if  these  untoward  results  should  occur, 
resuscitation  is  easy  by  means  of  artificial  respiration ;  it  is  said 
even  after  five  minutes  in  the  case  of  rabbits. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  is  extensively  used  to  produce  anfes- 
thesia  during  operations  lasting  but  one  minute  or  less,  and 
especially  by  dental  surgeons  during  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
destruction  of  the  nerve,  etc.  It  must  always  be  given  pure[ 
by  the  arrangement  above  described  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
aneesthetist.  The  moment  for  operating  is  best  indicated  by 
stertorous  breathing  and  twitching  of  the  muscles.  Persons 
with  diseased  vessels,  such  as  the  subjects  of  chronic  Bright 's 
disease,  ought  not  to  take  this  anesthetic,  which  produces  (hke 
all  asphyxiating  agents)  a  great  and  sudden  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  liable  to  cause  rupture  within  the  brain. 

Dichloride  of  Etliidcne.    {^^t  official.) 
Source. — Obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  Chloral. 
Characters. — A  colourless  volatile  Uqiud,  with  the  odour 
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and  taste  of  chloroform.  Sp.  gr.  1-20.  Readily  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol ;  with  difiaculty  in  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Bichloride  of  Ethidene  is  a  general  ansesthetic,  supposed 
to  occupy  a  position  somewhat  between  Ether  and  Chloroform, 
but  depressing  the  heart  even  more  than  the  latter.  About 
4  ii.dr.  in  the  form  of  vapour  are  required  for  an  adult.  It  may 
be  a  safe  antesthetic  in  some  animals,  but,  like  all  its  allies,  has 
caused  death  in  man,  and  is  now  seldom  given. 

.^Gthyl  Broinidlim.  [Not  official.)  Bromide  of 
Ethyl.    Hydrobromic  Ether.  CoHgBr. 

'Source. — Made  by  adding  Bromine  to  a  mixture  of  Phos- 
phorus and  Absolute  Alcohol,  and  distilling.  3CjHgO  +  PBrj 
(bromide  of  phosphorus)  —  SCjHgBr  +  H3PO3. 

C'Aaractos. — A  coloiirless  liquid  with  a  powerful  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  hot  sweetish  taste.  Very  volatile ;  sp.  gr.  1'42. 
Non-inflammable.  Eeadily  decomposes,  yielding  bromine. 
Ereely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  very  sparingly  in  water. 
JJose,  10  to  60  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  acts  as  an  anaesthetic  like  Chloroform 
and  Ether.  For  a  time  it  was  used  in  America  and  England, 
especially  in  short  painful  operations  and  in  ophthalmic  prac- 
tice, as  its  action  is  rapid  and  evanescent,  and  sickness  rare. 
More  than  one  death  during  or  after  its  administration  must 
accoimt  for  its  loss  of  popidarity.  It  is  also  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic in  convulsions,  and  as  a  local  ansesthetic. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene.  {Not  official.)  Dichlo- 
romethane.    CH2CI2.  (CH2CI.CI). 

Source. — Obtained  from  Chloroform  by  the  action  of  nascent 
Hydrogen,  one  atom  of  which  replaces  one  atom  of  Chlorine  in 
the  Chloride  of  dichlor-methyl  (chloroform),  CHCl2,Cl. 

Characters. — A  colourless  volatile  liquid,  with  an  odour 
like  chloroform.  Sp.  gr.  1-344.  Soluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene  acts  as  a  general  anaesthetic  very 
much  like  Chloroform.    It  is  said,  however,  to  depress  the  heart 
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Sodimxf.**"**'"  Etliylatis-Solutionof  Ethylate  of 

20  pir^f  EtiyS  Xtf^^^  y^^^'       "  Sodium  in 

byke?prr's7t '"or^'V^.^^^  ^'"""^^S  ^^^--^ 

saVNacfn^O     ^  ^""^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

«Tr,«lf°'^''°'-w*^^^'''*''  ^  powerful  caustic,  used  to  destroy 
smaU  accessible  tumours,  such  as  nfevi. 

T'th.?^*  a""*-.  Nitrosi.  -  Spirit  of  Nitrous 

Jljther.  A  spmtuous  solution,  containing  nitrous  compounds, 
aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  other  substances. 

_-So«)w^_Made  by  distUhng  a  mixture  of  Eectified  Spirit, 
Nitric  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Copper;  and  dissolving  the 
distiUate  in  Spirit.  Production  of  Ethyl-Nitrite :  Call,  O  + 
2  H,feO  +  Cu  =  aH,N0.3  (Ethyl-nitrite)  +  CuSO, 

+  itloO.  Production  of  Aldehyde :  CHgO  +  0  =  C  H  0 
(Aldehyde)  +  H,0.    Production  of  Acetic  Ether  :  seepage  176 

Characters.— Transparent  and  neariy  colom-less,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  yellow  ;  mobile  ;  of  an  apple-like  odour,  and  a 
sweetish  cooling  sharp  taste.  Shghtly  acid.  Inflammable. 
Sp.  gr.  -840  to  -845.  InconipatiUes.— Iodide  of  potassiiun,  sul- 
phate _oi  u-on,  tincture  of  guaiacum,  gallic  and  tannic  acids 
i^^muisions  are  curdled  by  its  addition.  Impurity.— Excess  of 
acid ;  efEervescing  much  with  NaHCOg.    Dose,  ^  to  2  fl  dr 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  stomach  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  is  a  diffusible 
stimulant  and  carminative,  doubtless  from  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  it  contains. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  HLOOD. 

The  Nitrite  of  Ethyl  appears  to  produce  the  same  effect  on 
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the  red  corpuscles  as  other  Nitrites,  especially  diminishing 
oxygenation.    See  Amtl  Nitms,  page  181 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Although  ancBsthetic  to  a  degree,  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre 
chiefly  acts  upon  the  circulation,  like  Amyl  Nitrite.  It  relaxes 
the  peripheral  vessels  and  accelerates  the  heart,  but  much  less 
quickly,  less  completely,  and  more  persistently  than  the  Amyl 
compound.  Thus  it  lowers  arterial  tension,  and  causes  the 
phenomena  described  at  page  181,  only  in  a  much  less  degree. 
By  relaxing  the  renal  vessels  it  is  diuretic,  the  water  being  in- 
creased ;  by  dilating  the  cutaneous  vessels,  as  well  as  by  stimu- 
lating perspiration,  it  increases  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin. 
Nitrous  Ether  is  chiefly  used  as  an  antip3rretic  in  febrile  affec- 
tions, where  it  diminishes  the  heat  production  by  acting  on  the 
blood,  and  increases  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  As  a  diuretic  it  is  useful  when  a  free  watery  flow  is 
desired,  to  wash  out  the  tubules  and  passages  and  relax  spasm 
in  the  renal  vessels,  as  in  some  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with 
increased  ai-terial  tension.  Probably  for  the  same  reason  it 
fails  as  a  diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy,  where  the  veins  demand 
rehef,  and  the  arterial  pressiu-e  is  already  too  low.  Being  a 
dilator  of  the  renal  vessels,  it  must  not  he  used  in  acute  inflam- 
matory states  of  the  kidney.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  may 
also  relieve  angina  pectoris,  and  cardiac  pain  dependent  on  a 
failing  and  dilating  heart  in  chi-onic  Bright's  disease.  Like 
other  Nitrites,  it  has  benefited  some  cases  of  dysmenorrhcjea 
and  of  asthma. 

Aldehyde,  one  of  the  constituents  of  Spiritus  iEtheris 
Nitrosi,  and  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  with  an  acrid  sufl:ocating 
odour,  has  a  powerfully  stimulant  action  on  the  cerebrum,  fol- 
lowed by  antesthesia  with  respiratory  depression. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  or  its  constituents  are  chiefly  ex- 
creted bj'  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  Its  diuretic  influence  has 
just  been  described. 


Paraldehyde — [Not  official)  C,,Hi„0,.  A  polymeric 
modification  of  Aldehyde.  '     0   13  3       i  j 

<S'oi«-ce.— Made  by  treating  Aldehyde  with  Sulphuric  or 
Nitric  Acid. 

Characters.— A  colourless  liquid,  becoming  solid  below  50°. 
Fahr.  Odour  and  taste  disagreeable,  like  Aldehyde.  Solubility 
1  m  10  of  water.    Lose,  .30  to  60  min.  in  water  with  syrup 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Paraldehyde  is  a  pure  hypnotic,  like  Chloral,  hut  is  heHeved 
to  produce  less  depression  of  the  heart  than  this  drug,  and 
therefore  to  he  safer  in  the  insomnia  of  cardiac  disease.  Cus- 
tom, unfortunately,  is  readily  estahlished. 


Carhamic  Ether.  C3H7NO2 
or  CaHjjNHaCOa.  —  White  inodorous  crystals,  with  a  plea- 
sant taste  like  nitre ;  readily  soluble  in  water.  Dose,  4  to  8 
gr.  repeated ;  or  15  gr.  at  once. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

TJrethan  has  been  recently  introduced  as  a  hypnotic,  said 
to  be  less  depressing  to  the  circulation  than  Chloral,  a  respira- 
tory stimulant,  and  more  pleasant  and  active  than  Paraldehyde. 
It  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  urea. 


^ther  Aceticus.— Acetic  Ether.  Acetate  of  Ethyl. 
^^2115,0211302. 

Source.— M&diQ  by  (1)  distilling  Rectified  Spirit  with  Acetate 
of  Sodium  and  Sulphuric  Acid ;  (2)  digesting  with  dried  Car- 
bonate of  Potassium ;  separating  the  ethereal  liquid,  and 
again  distiUing.  CaHj.HO  +  NaCaHsOa  +  H2SO4  =  CoH,,  Co 
H3O2 -I- NaHS04  +  H2O.  ' 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  ethereal, 
somewhat  acetous  odour,  and  refreshing  taste.  Sp.  gr.  about 
0-900.  Neutral.  Boils  at  166^  Pahr.  Soluble  freely  in  spirit 
and  ether,  and  in  about  10  parts  of  water.    Bose,  20  to  60  min. 

Acetic  Ether  is  used  in  snaking  Liquor  Epispasticus. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Acetic  Ether  is  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  much  like 
Ether  itself,  but  forms  more  agreeable  combinations  with  other 
carminatives  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odour  and  taste. 

Chloral  Hydras.— Hydrate  of  Chloral.  CoIICliO, 
HoO. 

Source. — Made  from  Chloral,  an  oily  liquid,  by  the  addition 
of  W ater.  Chloral  C2HCI3O  is  itself  made  by  saturating  Anhy- 
drous Alcohol  with  dry  Chlorine  Gas,  and  purifjnng. 

Characters. — Colourless  crystals,  with  a  peculiar  pimgent 
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agreeable  odour,  and  a  pungent,  rather  bitter  taste.  Keaddy 
fused  by  gentle  heat,  recrystallismg  on  cooling  to  UO holu- 
hiliUi  ■  very  freely  in  distilled  water,  rectified  spirit,  and  ether; 
1  in  4  of  chloroform.  Forms  a  fluid  when  rubbed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  camphor.  Incompatihles.—K;i  alkalies,  which  decom- 
pose it.  {See below.)  Impurities.-  Hydrochloric  acid,  detected 
by  test  paper;  oily  substances,  colouring  sulphuric  acid  when 
the  Chloral  is  dissolved  in  chloroform.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Treparation. 

Syrupus  Chloral.— 10  gr.in  1  fl.dr.  Dose,  J  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

^a;<er«fl!%.— Applied  in  weak  solution  (5  gr.  to  1  fl.  ounce 
of  water),  Chloral  Hydrate  is  antiseptic ;  concentrated  solu- 
tions are  irritant,  causing  vesication,  possibly  troublesome 
sores.  In  this  form  it  is  but  little  used  externally.  The  com- 
pound with  Camphor  is  a  valuable  anodyne. 

Internally. — The  Chloral  and  Camphor  compound  quickly 
relieves  some  kinds  of  toothache.  In  the  stomach  Chloral  is 
irritant  unless  freely  diluted.  It  has  no  specially  sedative 
effect  on  the  stomach,  or  bowels  like  Opium. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Chloral  enters  the  blood  as  such,  and  probably  leaves  it 
for  the  tissues  without  decomposition,  although  Liebreich,  who 
introduced  it  into  the  materia  medica,  contended  that  it  is 
broken  up  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid  in  the  presence 
of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  plasma :  C2HCI3O  -f-  NaH0  =  CHCl3 
+  NaCHOg.    The  blood  undergoes  no  appreciable  change. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Chloral  upon  the  system  so  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Chloroform,  and  the  chemical  relations  of  the  two  sub- 
stances are  so  close,  that  Liebreich's  theory  is  at  first  sight 
extremely  plausible.  Chloral  chiefly  affects  the  nervous 
system,  although  one  of  the  principal  dangers  connected  with 
its  use  depends  on  its  direct  action  on  the  heart.  Given  in 
moderate  doses  (20  to  30  gr.),  Hydi-ate  of  Chloral,  after  a  very 
brief  period  of  excitement,  quickly  induces  drowsiness,  followed 
by  several  hours'  sound  sleep,  natural  in  its  character  and 
refreshing  in  its  effect ;  as  a  rule,  without  consequent  confusion, 
headache,  or  drowsiness  in  healthy  individuals.  Larger  dosea 
M— 8 
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produce  deeper  and  more  prolonged  sleep,  and  an  appearance 
of  narcosis,  the  subject  being  difficult  to  rouse  even  Csharn 

"rher?"%^"'  ""^^^  T'^*^^*^^        4on  the'cSvo! 
bofb    U  l  f      ''^^^.^"^  ^'^^e^^al  circulation,  or 

both  ,  and  18  a  pure  and  powerful  hypnotic.  The  larger  doLes 
however,  enable  us  to  appreciate  its  action,  Hke  that  of  Chloio: 
lorm,  on  the  lower  nervous  centres.  The  motor  centres  are 
depressed  whence  diminished  reflex  excitability  and  reLxl! 
der^Jde  ll  ^'l""''^'''.-  ^he.  three  great  meduUaiy  centres  are 
dec  dedly  depressed:  respiration  becomes  slow,  irregular,  and 
shallow ;  the  heart  is  weakened  (but  chiefly  in  another  manner 
as  we  shall  presently  find);  and  the  vaso-motor  centre  s 
lowered  in  activity,  so  that  the  vessels  dilate  generallv  The 
peripheral  sensory  nerves  are  not  specially  affected.  Neither 
are  the  motor  nerves,  nor  the  muscles,  directly  depressed. 

Upon  these  several  effects  of  Chloral  depend  at  once  its 
value  medicinally,  and  the  drawbacks  or  even  dangers  which 
occasionally  attend  its  employment.  It  is  the  most  rapid,  and 
probably  the  most  powerfid,  whilst  the  most  pure  of  all  the 
hypnotics.  Opium  not  excepted.  It  is  therefore  extensively 
used  to  produce  sleep  and  soothe  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
conditions  of  excitement;  in  insomnia  from  over- work,  distress 
maniacal  excitement,  or  despondency;  and  in  the  early  stages 
ot  fevers  or  febrile  diseases,  whilst  the  heart  is  still  strong  It 
IS  especiaUy  valuable  in  delirium  tremens.  In  the  sleeplessness 
which  attends  or  is  caused  by  peripheral  pain.  Chloral  fails  for 
an  obvious  reason ;  or  if  sleep  be  secured  by  a  powerful  dose, 
the  patient  wakes  to  suffering  as  before.  It  is  totally  unfitted 
to  relieve  the  severe  pain  of  neuralgia. 

Chloral  has  also  been  given  in  the  delirium  of  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  fevers ;  to  relieve  the  distress,  dyspncea, 
and  insomnia  of  cardiac  and  renal  disease ;  and  in  the  cough, 
spasm,  and  breathlessness  attending  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and 
other  respiratory  affections.  The  dangers  of  the  drug  in  these 
conditions  have  been  shown  by  the  fatal  results  which  have 
followed  its  employment ;  and  the  cause  of  them  is  obvious. 
Besides  its  depressing  effect  on  the  medulla.  Chloral  in  full 
doses  acts  as  an  intrinsic  cardiac  poison,  slowing  and  enfeebling 
the  heart  by  diminishing  the  irritability  of  its  ganglia,  and 
finally  arresting  it  in  ventricular  diastole.  At  the  same  time 
the  blood  pressure  falls  by  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  vessel 
walls,  as  well  as  from  the  interference  with  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  the  heart,  and  the  respiration,  already  described  ;  so 
that  altogether  the  circulation  tends  to  become  arrested.  Thus 
the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  Chloral  in  the  delirium  of  fever 
where  the  heart  is  threatening  to  fail,  and  in  organic  disease  of 
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the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys,  is  but  temporcary  and  purchased 
at  serious  cost ;  for  these  purposes  the  drug  cannot  be  re- 
commended. 

The  action  of  Chloral  in  reducing  the  excitability  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord  and  higher  motor  ganglia,  has  sug- 
gested its  use  in  tetanus,  strychnine  poisoning,  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, hydrophobia,  sea-sickness,  and  whooping  cough.  It 
has  also  been  given  in  some  cases  of  chorea,  but  here  reaUy 
as  a  hypnotic. 

The  exact  effect  of  Chloral  on  metabolism  is  unknown.  It 
reduces  temperature,  chiefly  by  increased  loss  of  heat  from  the 
dilated  peripheral  vessels,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  produc- 
tion in  the  weakened  muscles,  etc.  It  may  therefore  be  given 
with  advantage  as  an  antipyretic  hypnotic  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fevers  in  strong  subjects,  its  depressant  action  on  the 
heart  being  carefully  watched.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  cholera. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Chloral  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  partly  unchanged,  but 
chiefly  as  urochloral  acid,  CgHnCljOy,  producing  slight  diuresis. 
Probably  part  escapes  by  the  skin  also,  as  a  variety  of  eruptions 
may  attend  its  prolonged  use. 

8.  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  CHLORAL  ;    CAUTIONS  ; 
CONTRA-INDICATIONS. 

It  wiU  be  well  to  state  here  succinctly  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Chloral  as  compared  with  Morphine  (Opiimi). 
Chloral  has  the  following  advantages :  It  acts  quickly  as  a 
hypnotic,  even  more  quickly  than  Morphine  subcutaneously  ; 
and  more  certainly,  even  when  Morphine  has  failed.  After- 
effects, such  as  headache,  depi'ession,  and  sickness  are  less 
common  from  Chloral.  It  does  not  derange  the  stomach,  if 
freely  diluted  ;  nor  cause  constipation,  even  when  given  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  more  safely  given,  in  proper  doses,  to  cliildren. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chloral  has  these  disadvantages:  It 
does  not  relieve  pain,  and  is  thus  greatly  inferior  to  Opium  in 
most  cases  as  a  hypnotic,  and  useless  as  an  anodyne.  It  does 
not,  like  Opium,  satisfactorily  prevent  or  relieve  distress,  reflex 
dyspncea,  and  cough  due  to  heart  and  lung  disease.  Chloral 
causes  excitement  instead  of  quiet  in  many  cases  of  mania, 
hysteria,  and  confirmed  alcoholism. 

Chloral  must  be  given  in  relatively  small  doses  to  children 
and  delicate  persons  ;  and  very  rarely,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
subjects  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  or 
patients  suffering  fi-om  gout.    If  it  excite  instead  of  soothing 
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the  msane  or  the  confirmed  drunkard,  it  should  not  be  per- 
severed  with;  nor  if  it  increase  instead  of  relieving  sleepless- 
ness  in  certain  individuals,  as  it  does  occasionally,  appai^ntlv 
from  idiosyncrasy.  Lastly,  Chloral  must  be  prescribed  with 
great  hesitation  to  persons  who  suffer  from  constitutional 
debility  of  the  nervous  system,  expressing  itself  in  hysteria, 
despondency,  excitability,  and  innumerable  other  forms  Such 
subjects  very  readily  acquire  the  "  Chloral  habit "  ;  that  is  they 
consume  on  their  o\yn  account  regular  and  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  Chloral,  until  the  nervous  system  and  general 
nutrition  fail,  the  mind  is  demoralised,  and  the  victims  ulti- 
mately perish  like  the  drunkard  and  the  opium  eater. 

Butyl-Chloral  Hydras.  —  Hydrate  of  Butyl- 
Chloral.    Croton-Chloral.  C^HjClaO.HoO. 

Made  from  Butyl- Chloral  by  the  addition  of 
Water.  Butyl-Chloral,  C4H5CI3O,  is  itself  made  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  through  aldehyde  ;  and  separated  by  fractional 
distillation. 

C/m;-aci;(;rs.— Pearly-white  crystalline  scales,  with  a  pun- 
gent (not  acid)  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Chloral  Hydrate  ; 
and  an  acrid  nauseous  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  50  of  water  '; 
freely  in  spirit;  1  in  1  of  glycerine.  Incompatibles.—As  of 
Chloral  Hydrate.    Bose,  5  to  15  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  every  important  respect  the  action  of  Butyl-Chloral  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  Chloral,  and  it  wiU  therefore  sufiSce  to 
indicate  the  points  wherein  the  two  drugs  differ. 

Butyl-Chloral  as  a  hypnotic  is  less  rapid,  less  certain,  and 
less  powerful  than  the  other,  which  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  Butyl-Chloral  is 
less  depressant  to  the  heart,  and  therefore  that  it  may  be  given 
in  insomnia  with  cardiac  weakness  where  Chloral  would  be 
inadmissible.  "We  must  accept  this  recommendation  with 
great  caution.  The  most  important  effect  of  Butyl-Chloral, 
peculiar  to  itself,  is  anaesthesia  of  the  region  of  the  trigeminus, 
that  is,  of  the  face  and  part  of  the  scalp,  preceding  the  h^'pno- 
tism.  The  drug  relieves  some  cases  of  lic-do>iloi<reiix  and  facial 
neuralgia  very  quickly  ;  in  some  cases  it  fails.  It  has  been 
given  in  other  forms  of  pain  in  the  face,  such  as  toothache 
(locally) ;  in  neuralgl"  of  the  limbs ;  and  in  painful  menstrua- 
tion. 
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AJliyl  IVitris.— Nitrite  of  Amyl.  CgHjiNOi.  A  liquid 
consisting  chiefly  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl. 

—Produced  by  distilling  Nitric  Acid  with  Amylic 
Alcohol  and  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Copper;  and  purifying  the 
product  with  Caustic  Soda,  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and 
fractional  distiUation.  HNO3  +  H0SO4  +  Cu  +  CgHnHO  — 
C5H11NO2  +  CUSO4  +  2H.2O. 

Characters— Axi  ethereal  liquid,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
peculiar  pine-apple  odour;  Sp.  gT.  0-880.  Volatilises  between 
262°  and  270°  Fahr.  SolubilUy,  readily  in  rectified  spirit, 
ether,  and  chloroform  ;  insoluble  in  water.  Impurities. — Free 
acid  and  nitrate  of  amyl. 

Bose. — 2  to  5  min.,  used  with  caution  as  inhalation  from 
a  crushed  capsule ;  or  J  to  1  min.  internally,  dissolved  in  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  to  12. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Applied  directly  to  peripheral  nerves,  Nitrite  of  Amyl 
depresses  or  paralyses  them.  It  is  never  so  employed  in  man. 
Internally,  the  drug  is  seldom  given  by  the  mouth,  except  in 
cholera. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  is  usually  administered  by  inhalation,  a 
few  drops  being  kept  ready  for  use  in  a  glass  capsule  (enveloped 
in  cotton  wool),  which  may  be  broken  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb  when  required.  The  vapour  instantly  enters  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs,  converts  a  certain  amount  of  haemo- 
globin into  methffimoglobin,  and  thus  interferes  with  the 
oxygenating  function  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  (in  animals)  being  quickly  lowered,  as  well 
as  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  blood  of  animals  killed 
by  Nitrite  of  Amyl  is  of  a  chocolate  colour ;  but  the  efiiect  of 
an  ordinary  inhalation  in  man  is  very  transitory. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  almost  instantaneously  reaches  the  tissues 
(where  the  nitrous  acid  is  possibly  liberated),  and  produces 
striking  phenomena.  Two  to  five  drops,  inhaled  as  directed, 
immediately  produce  a  sense  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the 
head;  visible  pulsation  of  the  carotids;  flushing  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  trunk;  increased  fi-equency  and  force  (that  is, 
palpitation)  of  the  heart ;  tingling  over  the  surface  generally ; 
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dilatation  of  the  pupHs,  and  disturbances  of  vision :  giddiness 
and  unsteady  gait;  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  miAd^  Se 
symptoms  quickly  disappear,  possibly  leaving  sUght  headache 
Larger  doses  aggravate  aU  the  phenomena,  but  never  prtduce 
unconsciousness;  mental  confusion,  intense  bodily  depression 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  sweats  being  the  result  foil 
lowed  by  severe  headache,  which  may  last  for  hours  Very 
rarely  convulsions  occur  in  man  as  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
tn  y.T^^   "Pf 'fi'^/ctio^  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl  proves,  on  analysis, 
to  be  almost  confined  to  the  circulatory  system,  the  other  parts 
being  chiefly  involved  secondarily.    Two  distinct  effects  are 
produced  on  the   circulation.    The  peripheral  vessels  are 
dilated,  by  relaxation  of  their  muscular  coat ;  the  heart  is 
greatly  accelerated,  with  but  Uttle,  if  any,  increase  of  its 
force    Some  authorities  hold  that  the  cardiac  acceleration  is 
due  to  depression  of  the  cardiac  centre,  consequent  on  the  fall 
ot  pressure ;  others  to  depression  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart 
home  refer  the  vascular  relaxation  to  the  action  of  the  Nitrite 
on  the  vasor  centre  in  the  meduUa,  others  to  its  action  on  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  and  muscular  walls.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  blood  pressure  falls  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  that  is,  the  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  correspondingly  diminished;  whilst  this  discharge  is 
accomphshed  much  more  frequently  within  a  given  time.  In 
other  words,  the  left  ventricle,  under  the  influence  of  Nitrite 
of  Amyl,  has  at  once  less  work  to  accomplish,  and  more  force 
■wherewith  to  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  is  greatly  relieved.  These 
considerations  led  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  to  employ  the  drug  in 
those  cases  of  the  complex  class  of  disease  known  as  angina 
pectoris,  in  -which  agonising  pain  in  the  breast  and  neighbour- 
hood is  due  to  distension  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  its  inability 
to  empty  itself  against  the  pressure  in  the  aorta,  and  in  which 
fatal  paralysis  of  the  heart,  or  rupture  of  its  walls,  is  the  result 
of  the  unequal  effort.    Clinical  experience  has  fully  confirmed 
the  value  of  Amyl  Nitrite,  in  cases  where  spasm  of  the  arteries 
is  damming  the  blood  back  upon  the  ventricle,  the  channels 
being  instantly  opened  and  the  ventricle  rapidly  emptied  by 
the  double  effect  of  the  drug.     The  pain  of  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta  and  various  forms  of  cardiac  disease  and  disorder, 
especially  those  dependent  on  high  arterial  pressure,  as  in 
Bright's  disease,  can  often  be  relieved  by  Amyl  Nitrite,  but 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  first  trial.    Threatening  death 
fi-om  cardiac  paralysis  in  chloroform  anaesthesia,  and  sea-sick- 
ness in  which  the  blood  pressure  is  greatly  disturbed,  are  some- 
times successfully  treated  with  Nitrite  of  Amyl.    Some  cases 
of  epilepsy,  accompanied  by  sjjasm  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and 
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facial  pallor,  and  of  megrim  or  sick  headache,  due  to  similar 
spasm  in  the  trigeminal  area,  are  also  benefited  hj^  this  drug. 

The  reflex  ii-ritability  of  the  cord  is  reduced  (in  animals) 
by  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  which  has  therefore  been  proposed  as  a 
remedy  in  poisoning  by  strychnine.  Neither  the  peripheral 
nerves  nor  the  muscles  are  affected  when  it  is  given  through 
the  blood.  Eespiration  is  disturbed,  apparently  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  hsemoglobin  and  circulation,  not  through  the 
nervous  system.  The  Nitrite  sometimes  affords  immediate 
relief  in  asthma,  but  the  dyspnoea  may  as  quickly  return.  The 
body  temperature  falls,  from  obvious  causes. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  probably  escapes  from  the  body  by  the 
urine,  which  is  increased  in  amount  and  in  aciditj-,  and  may 
contain  sugar.  These  eifects  are  probably  due  to  local  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys  and  liver  respec- 
tively. The  drug  has  been  given  to  increase  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid  in  gout,  and  to  acidulate  the  urine  in  phosphaturia. 

IVitroglycerinuin. — Nitroglycerine.  C3H5(N03)3. 

Source. — Made  by  dropping  Grlycerine  into  a  mixture  of 
Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Acids,  kej)t  cool  by  ice ;  separating  by 
pouring  the  product  into  water ;  washing  ;  and  evaporating  to 
a  proper  density. 

Characters. — A  colourless  oily  liquid,  odourless,  with  a 
sweet  pungent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1-60.  Slightly  soluble  in  water  ; 
freely  in  fats,  oil,  alcohol,  and  ether.  HigMy  explosive ;  and, 
when  mixed  with  porous  silica,  constitutes  dynamite.  A 
Nitrate  of  Glyceiyl.  Dose,       to  -gL  gr.  Never  used  imdiluted. 

Preparation. 

Tabella  Nitroglycerini. — Tablets  of  chocolate,  each 
weighing  two  and  a  half  grains,  and  containing 
of  a  gr.  of  pure  Nitroglycerine.    I)osc,  1  or  2  tablets. 


ACTION  AND  USKS. 

This  substance  closely  resembles  in  its  physiological  action 
the  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  but  is  oven  more  powerful,  and  its  effects 
more  persistent.  Its  activity  appears  to  be  due  to  nitrous  acid 
formed  by  its  decomposition  within  the  body.  Hay  having 
shown  that  two-thirds  of  Nitroglycerine  become  reduced  to 
nitrous  acid  by  an  alkali,  forming  a  nitrite.  It  is  used  for  the 
same  class  of  cases  as  Amyl  Nitrite,  such  as  angina  pectoris, 
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t^cT^^^  «ea-«'ck^es3,  and  asthma  and  other  spas- 

modic disorders  some  patients  being  more  benefited  by  the 
amoS?^of ^it™gly^erine  diminishe^s  the 
amount  of  albumen  in  some  cases  of  Bright's  disease  It  is 
absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin.  uisease.    it  is 

^thyl   lodidum.— (iV^o^  offi,cial.)     Iodide  op 

iiTHYL.      HyDRIODIC  EtHER.  C0H5I. 

Source.-^A^^Qhj  adding  Iodine  to  a  mixture  of  Alcohol 
r^-/  "iP^*"^"^'  distilling,  and  pm-ifying.  5CoH,H0  +  PI. 
(iodide  of  phosphorus)  ^rSaHjI+HsPO^  +  HoO 

Characters.—^  colourless  volatile  Hquid,  "with  a  peculiar 
powerful  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1-94  Non- 
inflammable.  Decomposed  by  light,  yielding  iodine.  Soluble 
m  alcohol  and  ether  ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Dose.— 5  to  20  min.,  inhaled  from  a  broken  capsule 


ACTION"  AND  USES. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl  acts  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  Iodine  ele- 
ment, and  very  slightly  as  an  ana5sthetic  Ethyl  compound  It 
introduces  Iodine  very  rapidly  into  the  system,  and  has  been 
chiefly  used  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  passages,  and  thus  to 
act  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma  attended  by  scanty  or  tough 
secretion.    In  some  cases  it  gives  instant  relief. 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum.  —  Di- 
luted Hydrocyanic  Acid.  "Prussic  Acid."  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid,  HON,  dissolved  in  water,  and  constitu- 
ting 2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution. 

Source.  —Made  by  distiUing  aqueous  solutions  of  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Sulphuric  Acid;  and  diluting  the 
product  with  Water  to  the  definite  strength,  as  tested  volu- 
metrically  with  nitrate  of  silver.  2K4Fe(CN)„  +  SH^SOj^r 
6HCN  +  Fe2K2(CN)e -f  3K2SO4. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  penetra- 
ting odour.  Sp.  gr.  0-997.  Faintly  acid.  Treated  in  succes- 
sion with  liquor  potassse,  solution  of  ferrous  and  of  ferric  sul- 
phates ;  heated;  and  acidulated  with  HCI,  it  gives  a  green- 
coloured  fluid,  depositing  Prussian  blue.  Treated  with  NH^HS, 
and  ferric  chloride  added  after  evaporation  to  drjTiess,  it  gives 
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a  deep  blood-red  colour.  Incompatibles.—^-Ai^  of  silver,  copper, 
iron  ;  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  sulphides.  Im.'purities.—'&v^.- 
phuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.    Dose,  2  to  8  min. 

Treparatxons. 

1.  Vapor  Acidi  Hydrocyanici. — 10  to  15  min.  in 
1  fl.dr.  of  cold  Water. 

2.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinse.  —  |  min. 
in  10  min.  (1  vol.  in  16).    See  Ghloroformum,  page  161. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  also  contained  in  Aqua  Lauro- 
cerasi.    See  also  Amygdala  Amara. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  rMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Applied  for  a  time  to  the  skin,  DUuted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  causes  nimibness,  directly  depressing  the  sensory 
nerves.  It  is  used,  largely  diluted,  to  relieve  itching,  but  must 
not  be  employed  where  the  surface  is  raw  from  scratching,  as 
it  is  readily  absorbed  from  wounds. 

Internally,  it  produces  a  peculiar  mixed  sensation  on  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  in  common  use  to  relieve  gastric  pain  and 
arrest  vomiting  in  painful  dyspepsia,  ulcer,  and  reflex  or  other 
nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach,  e.g.  in  phthisis  and  pregnancy. 
The  specific  action  of  the  drug  on  the  medulla,  to  be  presently 
described,  doubtless  assists  its  local  effect  upon  the  gastric  nerves 
in  producing  these  results. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  enters  the  blood  very  rapidly  from  all 
parts,  especially  the  lungs ;  and  in  poisonous  doses  produces  an 
important  change  on  the  red  corpuscles.  It  converts  the 
blood  of  the  veins  first  into  a  bright  ai-terial  colour,  and 
then  into  a  deep  black,  the  former  change  arresting  the 
oxygenating  function  of  the  corpuscles,  the  latter  destroying 
them.  These  effects  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  on  drawn  blood 
must  not  be  too  readily  supposed  to  occur  in  the  circulating 
fluid  within  the  body,  where  its  action  in  medicinal  doses  is 
chiefly  local  and  specific. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  rapidly  enters  the  tissues,  and  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  nervous  structures.  Considerable  doses  cause 
giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  a  constricted  feeling  in  the  chest, 
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headache,  mental  confusion,  distui-bed  breathing,  slowing  of 
the  pulse,  and  muscular  debility.     Larger  doses  aSate 
hese  symptoms,  and  produce  great  dyspnea  and  otherSs  S 

the  S 's:;^^''      f  ^^^f  it  is  familiar  as  ?n  o 

the  most  swift  and  deadly  of  poisons.  Analysis  proves  that 
ind  ohl^f'  d^P^essing  all  nervous  tissues,  acts  firs 

and  thf  V^'°''       rcmratory  centre,  ^hich  is  briefly  excited 
and  then  depressed,  leadmg  to  weak  respirations  with  lonff 
pauses  dyspncea,  convulsions,  and  finally  death  by  asphyxia 
Snnultaneously,  the  afPerent  branches  of  the  respiJatory  n^L 
are  depressed,  especiaUy  if  the  acid  be  inhaled:  and  reflex 
respiratory  acts  are  arrested.    The  vaso-motor  centre  is  tem- 
porarily stimulated,  and  the  blood  pressure  rises,  but  it  falls 
again  suddenly  and  greatly.    The  cardiac  centre  is  the  most 
resistant  of  the  three,  but  it  also  is  depressed,  so  that  the 
^Au^""-  T  t^\^eart  becomes  less  frequent  and  powerful 
Although  at  the  same  time  the  nervo-muscular  structures  of 
the  heart  are  depressed,  the  heart  continues  to  beat  in  animals 
poisoned  with  Prussic  Acid  after  the  respiration  and  other 
Junctions  have  ceased.    The  convolutions  are  depressed  causing 
stupor,  ending  in  unconsciousness;   but  this  effect  may  be 
secondary  to  the  disturbance  of  respiration.    The  cord  is  also 
lowered  in  activity.    The  peripheral  sensory  nerves  are  but 
little  affected  by  the  internal  use  of  the  drug,  compared  with 
its  effect  upon  them  locally.    The  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are 
depressed  by  repeated  small  doses  of  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 
the  influence  extending  downwards.  ' 

The  chief  specific  use  of  this  drug  is  to  allay  dry,  useless 
cough,  by  its  action  on  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  aft'erent 
nerves,  in  phthisis,  pertussis,  and  asthma.  In  phthisis  it  also 
checks  the  tendency  to  cough  and  vomit  induced  by  food.  As 
a  cardiac  sedative  it  is  employed  in  the  palpitation,  pain,  and 
distress  brought  on  by  dyspepsia,  where  again  it  fulfils  a  double 
indication.  Its  general  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
has  suggested  its  use  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  and  tetanus, 
but  with  very  doubtful  benefit. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

The  rnode  of  excretion  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  still  obscur ). 
Probably  it  escapes  in  part,  as  it  enters  in  part,  by  the  lungs ; 
and  some  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  thrown  out  as  formate  of 
ammonium. 


Trimetliylamin.— (^o<  official.) 

An  ammonium  compound,  in   which  the  three 
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atoms  of  Hydrogen  are  replaced  by  Methyl,  ^03119= 
N(CH3)3,  dissolved  in  water. 

Source.— Obtained  from  heiiing  brine  by  distillation.  It 
is  also  contaiaed  in  cod-liver  oil  and  in  various  plants. 

(7Aarac<e?-«.— Contains  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  tbe  ammonium 
compound.  Colourless,  with  a  very  disagi-eeable  smeU  and 
taste ;  alkaline ;  miscible  with  water.    Dose,  20  to  60  nun. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Externally,  Trimethylamin  is  a  local  stimulant.  Internally, 
it  lowers  the  frequency  of  the  heart,  the  blood  pressure,  and 
the  temperature.    It  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  specially 
valuable  ia  acute  rheumatism,  but  it  is  now  very  seldom  used. 

Acidiun  Carbolicum.  —  Carbolic  Acid. 
Phenic  Acid,  Phenol,  Phenyl  Alcohol.  CgHjHO. 

An  acid  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil  by  fractional 
distillation  and  subsequent  purification. 

Characters. — Acicular  crystals,  colouiiess  or  with  a  reddish 
tinge ;  hygroscopic ;  with  a  tarry  odour  and  burning  taste. 
Becomes  and  remains  fluid  on  addition  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
water  ;  melts  at  Gl'S*^  Fahr.  to  an  oily  liquid.  Solubility,  1  in  12 
to  18  of  water  ;  1  in  If  oUve  oil ;  freely  in  glycerine,  chloroform, 
ether,  and  alcohol,  and  in  volatile  oils.  Does  not  redden  blue 
litmus  paper.  Coagulates  albumen.  Neutral  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  strikes  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  bromine 
water  gives  a  white  precipitate,  with  a  cold  saturated  aqueous 
solution.  Solutions  of  Ammonia  and  of  Chlorinated  Soda  pro- 
duce a  deep  purple  coloration.  Impurity. — Auiin  (C]9Hi403), 
or  Rosolic  Acid  (C20HJ8O3),  which  give  the  purplish-red  colour 
to  Carbolic  Acid  when  exposed,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen. 

Dose. — 1  to  3  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acidum  Carbolicum  Liquefactum.  —  Carbolic 
Acid  liquefied  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  Water. 

Characters. — A  colourless  or  very  slightly  reddish 
or  brownish  liquid  ;  having  the  taste  and  odour  of  Car- 
bolic Acid.  Sp.  gr.  1-064  to  1-067  at  60"  Fahr.  Dis- 
solves 18  to  26  per  cent,  of  water  at  60"  Fahr.,  yielding 
a  nearly  clear  solution,  from  which  any  impurity  separates 
as  dark  oily  drops.    Lose,  1  to  4  min. 
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2.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Carbolici.— 1  to  4  by  measure, 

3.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Carbolici  cum  Sapone.— 1 

gr.  m  each,  with  Curd  Soap  and  Glycerine  of  Starch. 

4.  Unguentum  Acidi  Carbolici.— 1  to  18  of  Sofl 
and  Hard  ParaiBn. 

From  Acidim  CarboUcum  are  made  : 

Sodii  Sulphocarbolas.— ]SraC|iHjS04,2H20. 

Source.— Made  by  (2)  supersaturating  with 
Carbonate  of  Barium  a  solution  of  (1)  Carbolic 
Acid  in  an  excess  of  Sulphm-ic  Acid ;  (3)  precipi- 
tating the  filtrate  with  Carbonate  of  Sodium ;  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  (1)  2H2SO.  +  HC„H-0 
=  HCeH,S04  +  H,0  +  H.SO^.  ('2)  H.S^  + 
2HC6H,S04  +  BaCOa  =  Ba(CeH,S0,)2  +  H^O  + 
CO2.  (3)  Ba(C„H5S04)2  +  NaaCOj  =  2NaC6H5S04 
+  BaCOs. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  transparent  rhombic 
prisms,  nearly  inodorous,  with  cooling  saline  and 
bitter  taste.  Soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  spirit. 
H2SO4  sets  free  carbolic  acid.    Dose,  10  to  15  gr. 

Zinci  Sulphocarbolas.  —  Zn(C6H5S04)2,H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  heating  a  mixture  of 
Carbolic  and  Sulphuric  Acids ;  (2)  saturating  the 
product  with  Oxide  of  Zinc ;  evaporating,  and 
crystaUising.  (I)  CgHgHO  +  H2SO4  =  HCsH.SO. 
+  H2O.  (2)  2HC«H5S04  +  ZnOz=Zn2(C6H6S04) 
+  H2O. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  transparent,  tabular, 
efflorescent  crystals ;  soluble  in  twice  their  weight 
of  spirit  or  of  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAl  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — The  principal  action  and  uses  of  Carbolic 
Acid  in  disease  depend  upon  its  influence  on  fermentation  and 
decomposition,  which  are  intimately  associated  with  many 
pathological  processes.  When  this  influence  is  studied  apart 
from  the  body,  we  iind  that  most  organised  ferments  (yeasts, 
moulds,  and  bacteria)  are  readily  deprived  of  their  charac- 
teristic powers  by  solutions  of  CarboUc  Acid ;  whilst  cliemical 
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ferments  (evzijmes),  sucH  as  pepsin  and  ptyalin,  are  much  less 
readUy  affected.  Although  its  effect  on  the  spores  of  vegetable 
organisms  is  but  small,  a  6  per  cent,  solution  being  required  to 
destroy  them,  its  effect  on  f  uUy  developed  microzymes  is  very 
great,  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  certainly  destroying  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  and  1  part  in  1000  being  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  growth.  Carbolic  Acid  is  thus  an  antizymotic  {avrl,  against, 
Ciixt],  a  ferment),  and  in  the  case  of  the  zymosis  of  septic  diseases, 
an  antiseptic.  At  the  same  time  the  products  of  decomposition, 
■which  are  generally  infective  and  foul  smelling,  are  destroyed 
by  the  Carbolic  Acid,  -which  is  therefore  said  to  be  disinfectant 
and  deodorant.  The  exact  modus  operandi  of  the  Phenol  is  still 
obscure,  as  are  also  the  nature  of  the  fermentative  processes, 
and  the  relation  of  organisms  to  them.  Be  the  explanation 
-what  it  may,  the  power  of  Carbolic  Acid,  or  of  any  substance 
•which  can  thus  aiTCst  molecular  processes  universally  at  work 
in  physiology  and  pathology,  must  be  regarded  as  enormous, 
both  m  itself  and  in  its  effects. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  extensively  employed  in  the  antiseptic 
method  of  the  treatment  of  wounds,  associated  with  the  name 
of  its  introducer,  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  in 
water  serves  as  a  spray,  to  cleanse  instruments,  and  to  wash  the 
sMn  of  the  part  before  operation.  A  2^  per  cent,  watery  solu- 
tion is  used  to  purify  sponges  and  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
and  as  a  lotion.  Dissolved  in  olive  oil  1  to  10,  1  to  20,  1  to  50 
(or  still  weaker) ,  or  1  part  of  Carbolic  Acid  with  7  parts  of  Castor 
Oil  and  8  of  Almond  Oil,  it  is  used  for  lubricating  catheters,  or 
as  a  special  dressing  ;  but  the  value  of  these  oily  compounds  is 
very  doubtful,  as  they  have  been  found  to  have  no  influence  on 
germs.  Carbolic  Acid  Gauze  consists  of  unbleached  cotton 
gauze  medicated  with  half  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  Carbolic 
Acid  (1),  Eesin  (4),  and  Paraffin  (4).  Liquefied  Carbolic  Acid 
is  a  convenient  form  for  general  use.  Sulphocarbolate  of  Zinc 
is  also  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic. 

Coming  to  its  physiological  action  proper  on  the  human 
tissues,  we  find  that  Carbolic  Acid  is  a  local  irritant  to  the 
skin,  causing  a  momentary  sense  of  burning  followed  by  anaes- 
thesia, and  finally  a  caustic  effect  with  formation  of  a  hard 
white  eschar.  It  may  therefore  be  applied  to  poisoned  wounds 
and  foul  ulcers ;  and  in  dilute  solutions  (I  to  40)  is  a  stimu- 
lating as  well  as  a  disinfecting  wash  to  wounds  and  discharging 
mucous  surfaces  or  cavities,  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  injection, 
or  gargle.  It  also  relieves  itching,  especiallj^  in  cases  where  a 
strong  solution  (1  in  20)  can  be  applied,  i.e.  where  the  skin  is 
not  inflamed.  It  is  used  with  success  in  ringworm,  where  it 
destroys  the  vegetable  organisms. 
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Apart  from  the  body,  Carbolic  Acid  is  extensively  used  as 
a  general  disinfectant,  to  disinfect  stools,  flush  drains  etc 

Internally —Ir,  the  form  of  vapour,  Carbolic  Acid'is  stimu- 
lant  and  disinfectant,  and  is  used  in  ulceration  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  (phthisis,  dilated  bronchi,  gangrene,  etc.),  much 
importance  having  lately  been  attached  to  it  in  the  so-caUed 
antiseptic  treatment  of  phthisis.  In  the  stomach  and  bowels 
It  IS  a,  powerful  irritant  poison  in  large  doses ;  in  moderate 
quantity,  or  as  the  Sulphocarbolates,  it  arrests  fermentative 
changes  in  the  gastric  contents  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
viscus.  Two  other  points  may  be  noted  in  this  connection; 
first,  that  Larboho  Acid  unites  with  sulphates  to  form  sulpho- 
carbolates, which  suggests  the  use  of  soluble  sulphates  as  anti- 
dotes in  poisomng  by  the  drug ;  and  secondly,  that  Phenol  is 
a  natural  product  of  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment  on 
proteids. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  unbroken  skin, 
mucosae,  wounds,  subcutaneous  tissues,  respiratory  passages, 
and  stomach ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  can  be  found  in  the 
blood  unchanged.  Here  it  steadily  disappears,  by  conversion 
into  compounds  from  which  it  may  be  again  derived  :  uniting, 
for  example,  with  sulphates,  as  already  described.  The  blood 
is  dark,  and  slow  to  coagulate,  after  poisoning  by  the  drug. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Carbolic  Acid  on  the  organs  is  of  little  in- 
terest to  the  therapeutist.  It  is  found  in  them  chiefly  as 
phenol- yielding  compounds  ;  and  its  effects  in  man  are  chiefly 
those  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  heart  first  falls  and  then  rises 
in  frequency,  from  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  centre.  The 
blood  pressure  rises  at  first,  returns  to  the  normal,  and  falls 
after  a  fatal  dose.  Dyspnoea  ensues,  also  central  in  origin. 
Convulsions  occur  in  the  lower  animals  through  the  cord,  then 
paralysis  and  collapse.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  not  afl'ected 
by  Carbolic  Acid,  but  the  pupil  is  contracted.  Sensibility  is 
not  reduced  by  internal  administration  of  the  drug.  The  tem- 
perature falls  slightly  after  medicinal  doses,  but  may  rise  in 
cases  of  dangerous  absorption  from  dressings.  Carbolic  Acid 
and  the  Sulphocarbolates  have  been  given  internally  in  fevers, 
but  are  little  used  in  this  country  for  such  a  purpose.  Car- 
bolic Acid  may  temporarily  relieve  diabetes. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

CarbolicAcid  and  its  products  rapidly  leave  the  body,  chiefly 
by  the  ui-ine.    But  little  of  it  can  be  recovered  unchanged, 
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for  (1)  part  is  lost  in  the  system,  being  probably  converted 
into  oxalates  and  carbonates ;  (2)  part  appears  as  sulpho- 
carbolic  acid  (CgHgHSO^)  in  combination;  (3)  part  is  consti- 
tuted by  an  obscure  compound ;  and  (4)  the  remainder  appears 
to  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  olive-gTeen,  brown,  or  grey  discolora- 
tion of  the  urine  (probably  due  to  a  compound  of  hydrochinon, 
CgHj(HO)o,  which  is  familiar  to  surgeons.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  change  in  the  urine  bears  no  definite  relation  to 
the  amount  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  the  blood,  nor  the  danger  of 
poisoning.  Fainting  and  coUapse  are  the  principal  symptoms 
of  its  excessive  absorption  from  a  wound  or  through  the  skin, 
with  or  without  rise  of  temperature.  Disappearance  of  the 
sulphates  from_  the  urine,  easily  ascertained  by  ordinary  tests, 
is  a  sure  indication  of  danger.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes 
induced. 

Carbolic  Acid  also  leaves  the  body  by  the  saliva,  which  is 
increased ;  and  it  stimulates  the  flow  of  sweat,  although  it  is 
not  found  in  it. 


Resorcin  {Not   official)     C6H^(HO)2.  —  A 

derivative  of  Carbolic  Acid  by  various  processes. 

Characters. — White  tabular  lustrous  crystals,  with  a  weak 
odour  like  Carbolic  Acid,  and  a  sweetish,  somewhat  pungent, 
taste.    Solubility,  1  in  2  of  water;  1  in  20  of  olive  oil. 

Dose.~b  to  30  gr.  every  two  hours,  or  single  doses  of  60 
gr.  at  long  intervals. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— UesoTcin  is  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  with- 
out  being  irritant  in  ordinary  solutions  (2  to  10  per  cent )  It 
has  been  used  as  a  dressing  for  all  k-inds  of  sores  and  wounds 

Internally. —It  passes  rapidly  through  the  system,  and  is 
excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine  by  the  end  of  one  hour  It 
causes  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  reduces  the  temperaturp  and 
piUse  for  a  time,  m  conditions  of  fever ;  but  has  no  obvious 
influence  on_  the  normal  body-heat.  Excessive  doses  cause 
trembling,  singing  m  the  ears,  deafness,  and  mental  dis- 
turbance It  has  been  used  as  an  antipyretic  in  fevers  of  every 
kmd,  and  is  said  to  be  specially  useful  in  ague  ;  but  the  drug 
has  not  proved  Itself  a  convenient  remedy,  as  doses  sufficiently 
large  to  be  antipyretic  produce  debilitating  sweats  and  serious 
nervous  di.sturbance,  whilst  the  temperature,  though  quickly 
lowered,  may  as  quickly  rise  again.  ^  ^'^^i^^y 
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Hydroclunon — {Not  official.)  CgH^(H0)2.  ^ 
derivative  of  coal-tar.  May  also  be  made  from 
Quinic  Acid.  (See  Cinchona.)  In  crystals;  inodorous, 
sweetish,  neutral,  soluble  in  water. 

Dose. — 10  to  15  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hydrochinon  is  an  antiseptib  and  disinfectant  externally ; 
an  antipyretic  internally,  closely  resembling  Resorcin,  with 
which  it  is  isomeric. 

Chinolin — {Not  official.)  C9H7K  A  derivative 
of  Cinchona  Bark,  whence  its  name.  Now  made  synthe- 
tically, or  by  the  action  of  Glycerine  on  Nitro- 
benzol  and  Aniline,  in  the  presence  of  a  dehydrating 
agent. 

Characters.  —  A  colourless,  oily-like,  highly  refracting 
liquid,  with  a  peculiar  odour.  It  forms  salts  with  acids,  of 
which  the  Tartrate  is  used,  occurring  in  lustrous  needles,  soluble 
in  water.  Dose,  of  Chinolin,  3  to  10  min. ;  of  the  Tartrate, 
6  to  15  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Chinolin  is  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  In- 

ternally,  it  is  an  antipjrretic  like  Resorcin,  and  has  been  used 
for  the  same  class  of  cases. 

Antipyrine.  {Not  official.)— DmETHjh  oxy-chini- 
CIN.  Ci^HjgNgO.  An  alkaloid  prepared  from  Chinolin. 

Characters. — A  white  crystalline  powder,  with  a  sweetish- 
bitter,  rather  pleasant,  taste.    Very  soluble  in  water. 

Dose. — 5  to  20  gr.  every  hour  in  acute  cases,  until  60  to  75 
gr.  have  been  taken  per  diem.  5  to  15  gr.  every  four  to  eight 
hours  in  chronic  cases. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Antipyrine  appears  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  useful  of 
the  new  antipyretics.    Its  action  resembles  that  of  Resorcin 
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and  Kaii-in  in  quickly  reducing-  the  temperatui-e  in  feyer,  the 
defervescence  beginning-  -within  the  first  hour  ;  but  it  is  more 
persistent,  and  seldom  attended  hy  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
the  other  drugs.  It  decidedly  controls  the  pyrexia,  and  relieves 
the  general  symptoms,  of  most  of  the  acute  specific  diseases, 
phthisis,  and  sunstroke,  both  in  adults  and  children  ;  it  is  less 
useful  in  ague  and  rheumatism.  Free  perspii-ation  and  occa- 
sional sickness  and  eruptions  may  attend  the  use  of  AntipjTine  ; 
and  fatal  coUapse  has  occurred  in  at  least  one  case.  If  it  dis- 
agree -with  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  either  subcutaneously 
as  a  5  per  cent,  solution,  or  by  the  rectum. 

Kairiii.  {Not  official.) — Hydrochlorate  of  Oxy- 
ethyl-Chi^ot  ■  V  Hydrid.  White  crystals,  with,  a 
nauseous  bitter  taste  ;  soluble  in  water.  Made  from 
Phenol.  Dose,  5  gr.  every  hour;  or  15  to  20  gr.  in 
single  doses. 

Tlialline.  {Not  oficial.)  —  Tetrahydro-paea- 
methyl  -  OXY  -  CHINOLIN.  All  alkaloid  made  from 
Ohinolin.  Whitish  crystals,  with  an  odour  and  taste 
like  meadow-sweet ;  soluble  in  water.  The  Sulphate 
is  chiefly  used  ;  dose,  2  to  8  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Kairin  and  Thalline  are  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  anti- 
pjrretic,  like  the  preceding  substances,  to  -which  they  are  cer- 
tainly inferior.    Kairin  should  be  given  in  pill. 

Ftichsin.  {Not  official.)  —  Hydrochlorate  op 
RosANiLiN.  C2oHioN3,HCl.  Brilliant  beetle-coloured 
needles,  forming  an  intense  deep-red  solution  with 
water.    Dose,  J  to  4  gr.  in  pill. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Fuchsin  has  boon  said  to  reduce  the  amount  of  albumen  i 
some  cases  of  Bnght's  disease. 

Naphthalin.    {Not  oficial.)—Q^^^\^ 
N— 8 
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Naphthol.  {Not  o^ciaZ. )  — (/3-Naphthol  ;  Iso- 
Naphthol.)  C10H7HO.  Products  of  the  distillation 
of  Coal  Gas. 

Characters.  —  Naphthalin  occurs  in  colourless  shining 
plates,  with  an  odour  and  taste  of  tar.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water ;  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol.  Iso-Naph- 
thol  occurs  in  minute  white  shining  plates,  with  a  pleasant 
balsamic  odour.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  olive  oil,  and  excess  of  paraffin. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Naphthalin  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  It 

has  been  used  chiefly  as  an  external  disinfectant,  much  like 
Iodoform,  and  has  also  been  given  internally,  in  doses  of  2  to 
8  gr.,  as  an  intestinal  disinfectant  in  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery.  Its  action  on  the  contents  of  the  bowel  is 
purely  local,  most  of  the  dose  being  recoverable  from  the  fiBces, 
whilst  the  traces  which  are  absorbed  are  excreted  also  un- 
changed in  the  urine.  /3-Naphthol  is  applied,  as  ointment  or 
solution  (5  to  15  per  cent.),  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin  instead 
of  Tar,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  action. 

Creasotiiin. — Creasote.  A  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  Wood  Tar. 

Characters. — A  liquid,  colourless  or  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
a  strong  empyreumatic  odour,  and  burning  taste.  Solubility  : 
Sparingly  in  water  ;  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  Sp.  gr.  1-071.  Impurity. — Carbolic  Acid;  detected  by 
becoming  solidified  on  cooling.   Incompatible,  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Composition. — Creasote  is  not  a  simple  body,  hut  a  variable 
compound  of  yuaiaeol  C7H8O2,  and  creasol  CgHiQO.). 

Base. — 1  to  3  di'ops,  with  mucilage  or  bread  crumb. 

Preparations. 

1.  Mistura  Creasoti. — Creasote,  1 ;  Glacial  Acetic 
Acid,  1  ;  Spirit  of  Juniper,  2 ;  Syrup,  32 ;  Water,  480. 
Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Unguentum  Creasoti. — 1  in  9  of  Simple  Oint- 
ment. 

3.  Vapor  Creasoti.— 12  min.  in  8  fl.oz.  of  Boiling 
Water. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Creasote  is,  practically  speaking,  the  same 
as  that  of  Carbolic  Acid,  to  which  the  student  is  referred. 
Before  the  latter  came  into  general  use,  Creasote  was  not 
unfi-equently  emi^loyed  for  the  same  purposes  internally  to 
which  Carbolic  Acid  is  now  put ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  its 
composition  and  strength,  as  a  complex  product,  renders  it 
inferior  to  Phenol  in  this  respect. 

The  Unguentum  is  employed  in  dry  skin  diseases.  The 
Vapor  is  disinfectant  and  deodorant  in  phthisis,  chi-onic  bron- 
chitis, gangrene,  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  attended  by 
foul  discharges.  A  combination  of  Creasote,  Iodine,  and 
various  volatile  substances  such  as  Ether,  Chloroform,  and 
Spirit,  has  lately  become  popular  as  a  constant  inhalation  in 
phthisis.  The  Mistura  Creasoti  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  remedy 
in  vomiting  due  to  pyloric  obstruction,  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  and  consequent  fermentation.  The  special  value  of 
the  drug  in  this  class  of  cases  depends  on  the  fact  that 
whilst  it  readily  destroys  low  vegetable  organisms,  and  arrests 
the  fermentations  with  which  they  are  associated,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  pepsin  and  the  digestive  process.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy, 
hysteria,  and  sea-sickness ;  and  in  some  forms  of  diarrhcea  due 
to  decomposition. 

lodoiormuiii. — Iodoform.  CHI3. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Iodine  with  Carbonate  of  Potas- 
sium, Alcohol,  and  Water ;  and  allowing  the  crystalline  deposit 
to  settle.  CoHgO  +  41^  +  SK^COg  =  CHIa-f  KCHOj+SKI  + 
2H^0  +  3CU2. 

Characters. — Small,  lemon-coloured,  lustrous  crystalline 
scales,  with  a  powerful  and  persistent  safEron-ltke  odour,  and 
an  unpleasant  sweetish  taste.  Slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit ;  soluble  freely  in  fixed  and  volatile  oUs,  ether,  and 
chloroform.    It  contains  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

Dose. — |-  to  3  gr.  or  more. 

Preimratxons. 

1.  Suppositoria  lodofonni.  —  3  gr.  in  each  with 
12  gr.  of  Oil  of  Theobroma. 

2.  Unguentum  lodofonni.— 1  to  9  of  Benzoated 
Lard. 

Iodoform  Wool.    {Not  official.)    Absorbent  Cotton 
Wool,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  Iodoform. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AND  USES. 

lodofom  is  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  but  destrovs 
organisms  less  readily  than  Carbolic  Acid.    It  is'  a  very  power 

produStie 

Iodoform  is  used  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  especiaUy  of  vene- 
Ulceration.  It  has  also  been  extensively  applied  as  an  anti- 
"^T?.^  to  heaUng  wounds,  the  U  forms  beL  the 
Wn  eZl*.'  fi'*-  'l^'^^'times  Iodoform  Gauzf  Ss 
.^ffh  ^P'^*^-.  .lo'^ofo™  bougies  for  insertion  into  the 
urethra  and  os  uteri  have  not  given  satisfaction.  A  powder  of 
Iodoform  diluted  with  Quinine  or  Bismuth  is  a  valuable 
insufflation  in  ozaena  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  thi-oat. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

_  Iodoform  is  occasionally  absorbed  from  wounds,  causin- 
sickness  and  fever,  restlessness  and  delii-ium  in  some  subiects" 
drowsiness  and  coUapse  in  others.  Iodine  is  possibly  set 
tree  m  the  blood  or  tissues,  and  appears  in  the  ui-ine  in 
part  as  iodide  of  sodium.  Iodoform  has  been  used  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  diseases  internally,  but  unfortunately  with  no 
special  benefit. 

Parafliiinm  Diimm.—Hard  Paraffin.  A  mix- 
ture  of  several  of  the  harder  members  of  the  Paraffin 
series  of  hydrocarbons.  Usually  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  shale  ;  separation  of  the  liquid  oils  by  re- 
frigeration j  and  purification  of  the  solid  product. 

afl!>-rtrf<;;-«.— Colourless,  semitransparent,  crj^stalline,  in- 
odorous and  tasteless,  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch.  Sp  gr 
0-82  to  0-94.  SolnbiUty  :  Slightly  in  absolute  alcohol,  freely  in 
ether  and  chloroform;  insoluble  in  water.  Melts  at  110°  to 
145°  Fahr. 

Faraffiinim  Durum  is  contained  in  many  Ointments. 

Parafiinuin  MoHe — Soft  Paraffin.  "Vaselin." 
A  semisolid  mixture  of  the  softer  or  more  fluid 
members   of  the   paraffin   series   of  hydrocarbons; 
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usually  obtained  by  piirifying  the  less  volatile  poi-tions 
of  petroleum. 

Characters. — ^White  or  yellowish,  translucent,  soft,  greasy ; 
free  from  acidity,  alkalinity,  or  any  unpleasant  odour  or  flavour. 
Sp.  gi-.  0-840  to  0-870.  Melts  at  95°  to  105°  Fahr. .  Insoluble 
in  water.    Is  not  saponified  by  solutions  of  alkalies. 

Faraffinum  Molle  is  contained  in  many  Ointments. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Paraffin  cannot  become  rancid  or  irritant  to  the  skin,  and 
being  readily  miscible  with  many  active  substances,  is  indicated 
instead  of  Lard  as  a  valuable  basis  for  ointments  intended  to 
produce  a  local  effect,  especially  those  of  Lead  and  Zinc.  As 
it  appears  not  to  be  absorbed  by  the  skin,  like  fats,  it  is  unfitted 
as  a  basis  for  applications  intended  to  enter  the  system  and  pro- 
duce their  specific  action,  such  as  mercurials  and  alkaloids. 
Another  disadvantage  is  the  low  point  at  which  it  melts,  and 
its  consequent  tendency  to  spread  thi-ough  the  dressings.  It 
is  now  extensively  used. 


THE  OKGANIC  MATEEIA  MEDICA. 

GROUP  I. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


RANUNCULACEiE. 
Aconiti  Folia. — Aconite  Leaves.    The  fresli 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Aconituin  Napellus, 
gatliered  when  about  one-third  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded,  from  jDlants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Leaves  alternate  with  long  channelled  stalks, 
very  deeply  cut  palmately  into  five  or  three  segments,  wliich 
are  again  deeply  and  irregularly  divided  into  oblong  acute 
narrow  lobes ;  exciting  slowly,  when  chewed,  a  sensation  of 
tingling  and  numbness.  Flowers  large,  irregular,  deep  blue, 
in  a  somewhat  loose  terminal  raceme. 

Acoiiiti  !ea<lix, — Aconite  Root.  Tlie  dried 
root  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  collected  in  the  winter  or 
early  s])ring  liefore  the  leaves  have  appeared.  Im- 
ported from  Germany,  or  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Usually  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  1  to  f 
inch  thick  at  the  crown ;  conicnl ;  presenting  scars  or  bases  of 
broken  rootlets  ;  brown  externally,  whitish  ^^dthin.  Cautiously 
chewed,  causes  tingling  and  prolonged  numbness. 

Composition. — Tlio  active  constituent  of  Aconite  is  acouitine 
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(probably  CgsHj-iNOio) ,  a  white  amorphous  or  crystallme 
alkaloid ;  solubility,  1  in  160  of  cold,  1  in  50  of  boiHng  water, 
much  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Causes  tingling  and 
prolonged  numbness  of  the  skin.  Fseud-aconUin,  napelhn, 
nepallin,  napalin,  aconellin,  are  other  more  or  less  identical  pria- 
ciples.    They  are  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid,  aconitic  acid. 

Frcparations. 

A.  Of  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops : 

Extractum  Aconiti. — (freen  extract.    JDose,  ^  to  1  gr. 

B.  Of  the  root : 

1.  Tinctura  Aconiti. — 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Hose,  5  to  15  min. 

2.  Linimentum  Aconiti. — 1  ia  1^  of  Spirit,  with  ^  of  Camphor. 

From  Aconiti  Radix  is  made : 

3.  Aconitina.  —  An  alkaloid   obtained  from  Aconite  Eoot. 

Made  by  (1)  dissohang  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
powdered  root  in  water;  (2)  precipitating  the  impure 
aconitine  by  Ammonia  ;  (3)  extracting  the  dried  precipi- 
tate with  Ether ;  drying ;  dissolving  in  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Water ;  precipitating  with  Ammonia,  and  purifying. 
Characters. — See  Composition.    Not  given  internally. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Aconitin.u.— 1,  dissolved  in  Spirit,  to  55 
of  Benzoated  Lard. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 

Externally. — Applied  to  the  skin,  or  an  exposed  mucous 
membrane.  Aconite  affects  the  terminations  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  causing  tingling,  followed  by  numbness,  and  lowering 
the  sensibility  of  touch  and  temperature.  It  is,  therefore, 
used  to  relieve  pain  due  to  disorder  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
especially  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  Aconitine  Ointment  must  be  employed  with 
caution,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye. 

Internally. — Aconite  and  Aconitine  cause  an  intensely  acrid 
sensation  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  persistent  tingling  and 
numbness.  A  sense  of  warmth  and  pain,  and  sickness  follow 
its  admission  to  the  stomach  in  full  doses. 
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2.  ACTION  m  THE  BLOOD;  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Aconitine  enters  the  blood,  and  thence  finds  its  way  to  the 
tissues.  Medicinal  doses  of  Aconite,  taken  in  close  succession 
reduce  the  frequency,  force,  and  tension  of  the  pulse  •  flush 
and  moisten  the  skin ;  and  increase  the  amount  of  'urine. 
Larger  doses  cause  a  sense  of  illness  and  muscular  weakness  • 
"creeping,"  "tingling,"  "numb"  sensations  generaUy,  but 
especially  m  the  lips,  face,  and  extremities,  ending  in  anajs- 
thesia  ;  and  distui-bances  of  vision,  hearing,  and  consciousness. 
On  analysis,  it  is  found  that  the  heart  is  briefly  acceler- 
ated, and  then  reduced  in  frequency,  through  the  nerves ;  its 
force  is  then  reduced,  by  direct  action  on  the  nervo-musc'ular 
structures ;  and  finally  the  cardiac  action  becomes  very  fre- 
quent, irregular,  and  more  and  more  feeble,  tending  to  cease 
in  diastole.  The  blood  pressui-e  falls  continuously,  partly  fi-om 
cardiac,  partly  from  vaso-motor  depression.  Eespiration  is 
slowed  and  deepened,  with  spasmodic  irregularity  of  rhythm, 
and  is  finally  arrested  after  poisonous  quantities.  The  skin  is 
stimulated,  perspiration  becoming  abundant.  The  kidneys  are 
also  stimulated,  both  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  urine  being 
increased  in  amount.  The  temperature  falls  steadily.  The 
muscular  weakness  appears  to  be  primarily  due  to  depression 
of  the  motor  nerve  endings  ;  but  this  condition  extends  to  the 
cord.  The  brain  itself  is  not  directly  affected ;  and  even  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  Aconite,  consciousness,  although  dis- 
turbed, is  preserved  almost  to  the  end.  The  sensory  nerves 
are  probably  paralysed  from  their  periphery  inwards  by  the 
internal,  as  by  the  external,  administration  of  the  drug. 

_  Such  being  the  specific  action  of  Aconite,  its  use  is 
obviously  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  two  conditions,  namely, 
fever  and  pain.  The  cardio-vascular  excitement,  the  dry  skin, 
the  high  temperature  and  the  scanty  secretions  of  fever,  -^-ill 
all  be  relieved  by  this  drug.  For  this  purpose  the  Tincture  is 
given  in  small  and  closely  repeated  doses,  say  1  minim  in  water 
every  15,  20,  or  30  minutes,  the  effect  being  watched.  Acute 
tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  febrile  conditions  attending 
other  local  inflammations,  have  been  treated  with  Aconite,  the 
effect  being-  to  control  the  urgent  sjnnptoms,  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  patient,  and  even  to  cut  short  the  disease.  Some 
of  the  symptoms  of  scarlatina  and  measles  may  be  similarly 
alleviated.  The  powerfully  depressant  action  of  Aconite  on 
the  circulation  entirely  forbids  its  use  as  an  antipyretic  in  heart 
disease,  and  suggests  caution  in  its  emi^loyment  in  all  cases. 

In  neuralgia  and  other  painful  aft'ections  connected  with 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  Aconite  may  be  given  .internally 
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instead  of  being  locally  applied;  facial  neuralg-ia  with  spasm 
(tic-douloureux)  particularly  being  relieved  by  it.  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  Tincture  should  be  given  in  minim  doses, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  in  an  houi',  and  the  effect  watched. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAl  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Aconite  is  probably  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  increases  the  activity  of  their  secretion.  The  stimu- 
lation of  the  sweat  glands,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  an 
eruption,  suggest  that  it  also  leaves  the  body  by  the  skin. 

Podophylli  Rhizoma. —  Podophyllum  Rhi- 
zome. The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Podophyl- 
lum peltatum,  American  May- Apple.  Imported  from 
North  America. 

Characters.— In  pieces  of  variable  length,  and  from  about 
i  to  i  of  an  inch  thick,  ilattened-cylinchical,  presenting  at 
intervals  irregular  tuberosities  which  are  marked  above  by  a 
depressed  circular  scar,  and  giving  off  below  a  number  of  very 
brittle_  brownish  rootlets,  or  presenting  a  corresponding  number 
of  whitish  scars ;  dark  reddish-brown  externally,  smooth  or 
wrinkled;  fracture  short;  internally  whitish  and  mealy. 
Odour  faintly  narcotic ;  taste  bitterish,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 

_Cowpo«j«io«.— Podophyllum  contains  a  resin,  from  which  is 
obtained  iwdophyllolox'm,  a  resinous  body,  composed  of  picro- 
■podnphylUc  acid,  inert,  and  picropodopihyltin,  a  crystalline  neutral 
body,  the  active  principle. 

From  Podophylli  Rhizoma  is  oUained: 
Podophylli  Eesina.— Eesin  of  Podophyllin. 

nita^T^r^^r  ^^.e^t/acting  .^^th  Rectified  Spirit ;  preci- 
pitating the  resulting  tincture  m  Water;  washing,  and  dnnn-. 
r^c^^a^r■'Z^^~■^  P^^^  yellowto  deep  orange-brown  amorphous 
trom  spirit  by  water ;  from  ammonia  by  acids.    J)ose,  \  to  1  gr. 

Preparation. 

Tmctura  _  Podophylli.  -  1  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.  of  Rectified 
bpirit.    Dose,  15  min.  to  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
^Externally,  Podophyllin  possesses  no  local  action ;  but  if 
applied  fo  a  wound,  it  enters  the  blood,  and  exerts  its  specific 
eliect  as  a  pui-gative,  to  be  presently  described. 
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Internally,  Podophyllin  gives  rise  to  a  bitter  acrid  taste ; 
possibly  salivation,  irritation  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  colic ; 
and  after  ten  or  tweh'e  houi'S  produces  a  free  watery  motion. 
The  purgative  efEect  appears  to  he  due  to  stimulation  both  of 
the  muscular  coat  and  the  glands  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  to 
increase  of  the  biliary  flow. 

Podophyllin  is  used  entirely  as  a  purgative.  One-grain 
doses  are  given  to  produce  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  in 
severe  constipation  or  portal  congestion.  A  dose  of  i  to  ^ 
grain  may  be  employed  as  an  ingredient  of  habitual  laxative 
pUIs.  It  is  a  useful  cholagogue  when  mercui-ials  are  contra- 
indicated.  Podophyllin  must  not  be  given  alone,  on  account 
of  its  griping  tendency,  but  combined  with  a  carminative,  such 
as  Hyoscyamus,  Belladonna,  or  Cannabis  Indica.  The  com- 
parative slowness  of  its  action  must  also  be  remembered. 

^itapSiisagrisB  Scmina. — Stavesacre  Seeds. 
The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

Charncters. — Irregularlj^  triangular  or  obscurely  quadran- 
gular, arched,  blackish-brown  when  fresh,  but  becoming  dull 
greyish-brown  liy  keeping.  Testa  wrinkled  and  deeply  pitted  ; 
nucleus  soft,  whitish,  oily.  No  marked  odour;  taste  nau- 
seously bitter  and  acrid. 

Composition. — Stavesacre  contains  four  alkaloids,  delphinine, 
allied  to  aconitine;  sta2)hisagrine,  delphinoidine,  and  dclphisine. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Staphisagrise.  —  1,  crushed;  macerated  in  2  of 
melted  Benzoated  Lard. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Delphinine  closely  resembles  Aconitine  in  its  action,  but 
is  even  more  depressant  to  the  vessels.  Stavesacre  is  used  only 
as  a  parasiticide,  to  kill  pediculi. 

Cimacifiiga;  Rliizoma.  —  Cimicifuga.  The 
dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa  (Ac- 
t£ea  racemosa),  Black  Snake-root.  The  United  States, 

Characters.— WMZoma  from  2  to  6  inches  long,  J  to  1 
inch  thick ;  hard,  flattened-cylindrical,  having  on  its  upper 
surface  the  remains  of  aerial  stems,  and  below  numerous  wiry 
brittle-branched  rootlets,  more  or  less  broken  off;  colour 
brownish-black  ;  almost  odoiuicss,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 
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Co)»/io4j<ioM.— Cimicifuga  contains  a  volatile  oil,  two  resins, 
andLiaitnin.  The  active  principle  is  uncertain.  Dose,  20  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractiun  Cimicifugse  Liquidum.  —  1  in  1  of  Eectified 

Spirit.    Dose,  3  to  30  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Cimicifugse. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.     Dose,  15 

to  60  min.   

ACTION  AND  USKS. 

In  moderate  doses  Black  Snake-root  is  bitter ;  in  larger 
doses  it  slows  the  heart  and  raises  the  blood  pressm;e,  like 
Digitalis ;  finally  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  increases  the 
activity  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  generative  organs. 

Cimicifuga  may  be  iised  as  a  stomachic  in  diseases  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  neui'algia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  uterine  dis- 
orders, and  spermatorrhoea,  in  which  its  remote  stimulant  action 
is  occasionally  valuable.    It  has  been  much  lauded  in  chorea. 

Adonis  Verwalis.— (i\'oi  official)  The  root  of 
Adonis  vernalis.    From  Middle  Europe. 

Characters  and  Composition.  —  A  dark  brown,  fibrous, 
branched  root,  containing  an  amorphous  glucoside,  aclonidin. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Adonidin  is  closely  allied  in  its  action  to  digitoxin,  one 
of  the  principles  of  Digitalis,  but  is  more  powerful,  and  even 
more  irritatkig  to  the  digestive  organs.  An  Infusion  (J  to  2 
di-.  to  6  fl.oz.  of  Water)  has  been  given  with  success,  as  a  car- 
diac stimulant  and  diuretic  in  heart  disease  and  dropsy  where 
the  Foxglove  has  failed,  in  doses  of  J  fl.oz. 

MAGNOLIACE^. 
Anisi  Stcllati  Friictus. — Star-Anise  Fruit. 
The  dried  fruit  of  Illicium  anisatum.    From  plants 
cultivated  in  China. 

Characters. — Eight  carpels  diverging  horizontally  in  a 
stellate  manner  from  an  axis  ;  each  carpcrboat-shaped,  'beaked, 
iri'cgiilarly  wi-inklcd,  rusty-brown,  with  a  solitary  reddish- 
brown  seed.    Odour  and  taste  like  those  of  Anise. 

From  Anisi-Stellati  Fructus  ia  made  : 
Oleum  &jxm.—See  page  285. 
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lEENISPEEMACEiE. 

Calumbse  Radix. — Calumba  Root.  The  dried 
transversely  cut  slices  of  the  root  of  Jateorhiza 
Calumba.  From  the  forests  of  eastern  Africa,  between 
Ibo  and  the  Zambesi. 

Characters.  —  Slices  fltittish,  circular  or  oval,  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  6  lines  thick.  Cortical  part 
thick,  with  a  wrinkled  hrownish-yellow  coat ;  centre  softer, 
thinner^  and  greyish- j'ellow ;  a  fine  dark  line  separating  the 
two  parts.  Odour  musty,  taste  bitter ;  friable,  fracture  mealy. 

Composition. — Calumba  contains  a  neutral  bitter  principle, 
calumbin,  C21H02O7,  crystallising  in  white  needles  ;  a  bitter 
alkaloid,  berberine,  C2|,Hi7N04,  in  yellow  prisms,  whence  the 
colour  of  the  root-;  calumbic  acid,  CoiHjjO, ;  33  per  cent,  of 
starch  ;  but  no  tannin.    Lose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Freparations. 

1.  Extractum  CalumbsB. — Spirituous.    8  in  1.  Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Calumbae. — 1  in  20  of  cold  Water.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Calumba. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose,  i  to  2  fl.dr. 

4.  Calumba  is  also  an  ingredient  o/Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Calumba  is  the  first  of  the  large  and  important  group  of 
bitter  substances  or  bitters  which  we  meet  with  in  the  materia 
medica,  and  wiU  therefore  be  fully  discussed  as  the  type  of  this 
class  of  remedies.  Under  the  head  of  the  other  bitters,  such 
as  Quassia  and  Gentian,  fresh  description  of  their  action  and 
uses  will  be  unnecessary,  and  reference  will  simply  be  made 
to  the  present  account.  So  with  the  action  and  uses,  as  bitters, 
of  the  alkaloids  (Strychnine,  Quinine,  etc.),  and  of  the  aromatic 
bitters,  including  Orange,  Lemon,  Cascarilla,  etc. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Calumba  and  other  bitters  are  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant  to  a  degree,  arresting  decomposition  and  fermenta- 
tion.   They  are  not  used  for  this  pui'pose. 

Internally. — Taken  into  the  mouth,  bitters,  as  their  name 
implies,  stimulate  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  therewith  induce 
several  reflex  effects,  of  the  first  importance  in  digestion.  (1) 
The  saliva  is  increased,  and  thus  its  solvent  and  digestive 
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influence  on  tl\e  food  in  the  mouth,  as  well  as  its  stimulant 
action  on  the  gastric  secretion.  (2)  The  vessels  and  (/lands  of 
the  stomach  are  excited  through  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
the  gastric  secretion  is  thus  increased  in  a  second  way,  an 
effect  which  is  heightened  if  the  bitter  be  aromatic,  and  relish 
given  by  the  pleasant  flavour. 

Beaching  the  stomach,  Calumba  and  other  bitters  stimulate 
digestion  in  a  thii-d  way,  by  acting  directly  on  the  gastric  nerves, 
causing  a  sensation  closely  resembling  hunger.  This  rouses 
the  appetite ;  and  if  food  be  taken  within  a  few  minutes,  the 
othei-  effects  just  described  afford  the  means  of  digesting  it. 
As  in  the  mouth,  the  action  of  bitters  in  the  stomach  is  greatly 
assisted  by  aromatics  (essential  oils)  and  alcohol  (contained  in 
tinctures).  Like  these  substances,  bitters  also  stimulate  the 
local  circulation,  and  produce  a  remote  effect  on  the  heart  and 
systemic  vessels,  raising  the  blood  pressure,  and  thus  acting  as 
"  general  tonics."  They  will  also  exert  a  certain  controlling 
effect  on  any  decomposition  or  fermentation  which  may  be  set 
up  in  the  stomach.  When  given  in  excess,  or  for  a  long  time, 
bitters  will  manifestly,  for  every  reason,  tend  to  irritate  the 
stomach  and  induce  indigestion. 

Calumba  and  bitters  in  general  pass  slowly  along  the 
intestines,  moderating  decomposition,  and  slightly  stimulating 
peristalsis  unless  they  contain  tannin,  which  many  of  them  do. 
They  are  not  cholagogue. 

The  uses  of  Calumba  and  other  bitters  internally  depend 
on  the  actions  just  described.  Tliey  are  of  gi-eat  value  as 
stomachics,  and  much  employed  in  rousing  gastric  digestion 
m  atonic  dyspepsia,  where  the  appetite  and  the  ability  to  digest 
have  been  diminished  or  lost,  as  in  an£emia,  convalescence  from 
acute  diseases,  m  persons  exhausted  by  over-work  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  and  in  the  subjects  of  chi-onic  constitutional 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  syphilis.  In  such  cases,  bitter 
mtusions  form  the  best  vehicle  for  acid  or  alkaline  stomachics 
as  the  case  may  require,  combined  with  an  aromatic  tincture 
which  renders  the  mixture  much  more  agreeable  and  active 
I  heir  use  must  not  be  continued  too  long  without  intermission  • 
they  must  not  be  given  in  too  concentrated  a  form;  and  thev 
must  be  cniployed  with  caution,  or  entirely  avoided,  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia  attended  by  much  pain,  vomiting,  or  mucous  secre- 
tion, as  weU  as  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  Calumba  is 
one  of  the  least  iiTitant  of  aU  bitter  stomachics. 

ihe  action  of  bitters  on  the  bowels  no  doubt  adds  to  their 

\V>,.ff      •  °f  'l'^"hc«a  are  relieved  by  Ca- 

lumba. Whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  as  an  enema,  bitter 
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infusions  are  anthelmiatic,  preventing  and  destroying  the 
threadworm. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AJ;D  REMOTE  LOCAL 

ACTION. 

Whether  bittera  possess  any  direct  action  on  the  blood 
or  tissues^  beyond  those  just  described,  is  uncertaia.  Their 
indiroct  effect  on  the  system  is  manifestly  great,  and  of  the 
first  importance  therapeutically,  as  they  are  the  means  of  Latro- 
ducing  into  the  blood  an  increased  amount  of  nutrient  material. 
In  this  way  bitters  are  tonics,  invigorating  the  body  whilst 
they  increase  appetite ;  a  system  of  treatment  which  is  agree- 
able and  striking  to  invalids  and  persons  enfeebled  by  disease, 
over-work,  or  dyspepsia. 

Pareirae  Radix. — Pareira  Root.  The  dried 
root  of  Ohondrodendron  tomentosum. 

Characters. — Long  cylindrical  twisted  pieces,  |  to  2  or 
more  inches  thick ;  with  a  thin,  blackish-brown  bark,  marked 
with  longitudinal  furrows  and  trans  vferse  ridges  and  fissures. 
Internally  yellowish-  or  brownish-grey,  with  circles  of  porous 
wood,  separated  into  wedge-shaped  portions  by  large  medullary 
rays  ;  waxy  when  cut.    N"o  odour ;  taste  bitter. 

Composition. — Pareira  Root  contains  a  bitter  alkaloid 
pelosine,  CjgHojNOs,  possibly  identical  with  beberine ;  starch, 
and  resin.  IncompatibUs.  —  Persalts  of  iron,  salts  of  lead,  and 
tincture  of  iodine. 

Preparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Pareira. — 1  in  16.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Extractum  Pareirse. — Aqueous.  16  in  1.*  Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

From  Extractum  Parclrm  is  prepared: 

Extractum  Pareir.e  Liquidiim.  —  Extract  dissolved  in 
Spirit  and  Water.  I  in  4.  Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Pareira  is  imperfectly  known, 
but  it  is  believed  to  possess  mild  bitter  and  laxative  effects, 
and  to  be  a  moderately  active  diuretic. 

Empirically,  it  is"  used  in  inflammatory  aiJections  of  the 
urinary  tract,  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  downwards,  being 

*  That  is,  16  parts  of  the  crude  drug  are  required  to  obtain  1  part 
of  the  preparation. 
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held  to  relieve  pain,  reduce  irritation,  and  promote  healing  and 
cessation  of  muco-purulent  discharge.  The  Extract  is  given 
along  with  the  Decoction  to  increase  its  strength ;  not  alone. 

CoccHlus  Iiidiciis.  — (iVo;;  official.)  The  fruit 
of  Anamirta  paniculata.    From  the  East  Indies. 

Characters. — A  small  dark  brown  berry,  containing  a 
yellowish  reniform  seed. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Cocculus  is  an  odour- 
less, very  bitter,  neutral  substance,  picrQto.v'm,  Cg[i-y^O^,  in 
colourless  crystals,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water.  It  is  united 
with  menispermic  or  cocculinic  acid,  and  other  principles. 

Base  of  Ficrotoxin. — 5^  to  -^^  gr. 

Non-official  Preparation. 
TJNGTJENTnM  CoccuLi. — Secds  80  gr.,  Laxd  1  oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Cocculus  or  Picrotoxin,  in  the  form  of  the 
Ointment,  very  carefuUy  applied  to  the  unbroken  surface, 
destroys  pediculi. 

Internally,  Picrotoxin  is  a  very  powerful  agent,  especially 
stimulating  the  motor  centres  and  medulla,  and  causing  \'iolent 
spasms  of  the  flexors  and  intoxication  in  large  doses.  It  has 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  night-sweating  of  phthisis,  and  in 
chronic  nervous  diseases. 

PAPAVERACEiE. 
Papaveris  Capsula;. — Poppy  Capsules.  The 
nearly  ripe  dried  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum. 
the  White  Poppy.    Cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Globidar,  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  crowned 
by  steUately  arranged  stigmas.  Yellowish-brown  ;  frequently 
with  blackish  spots.  Presents  internally  thin  parietal  placentas, 
and  very  many  small  reniform  whitish  or  blackish  seeds.  In- 
odorous ;  slightly  bitter. 

Composition.— '2o^])y  Capsules  contain  a  little  opium  and 
woody  fibre  ;  the  seeds,  a  bland  oil.    See  Opium. 

Preparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Papaveris.— 1  in  10.   Not  given  internally. 
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2.  Extractum  Papaveris. — Aqueous  and  spirituous.    3  in  1. 

Dose,  2  to  5  gv. 

3.  Syrupus  Papaveris.— 1  in  3,  nearly.    Lose,  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Tho  action  of  Poppy  Capsules  is  the  same  as  that  of  Opium, 
t)ut  much  weaker.  The  warm  Decoction  is  a  favourite  anodyne 
fomentation.  _  The  Extract  and  Syrup  are  uncertain  remedies, 
ind  preparations  of  Opium  are  in  every  respect  preferable. 

Opium. — Opium.  The  juice  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum,  the 
White  Poppy.  Inspissated  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion.   Grown  in  Asia  Minor. 

Characters.  —  Eounded,  irregular,  or  flattened  masses, 
weighing  from  8  ounces  to  2  pounds  ;  generally  covered  with 
portions  of  poppy  leaves,  and  scattered  over  -with  the  chaffy 
fruits  of  a  species  of  rumex.  Wlien  fresh,  plastic,  moist, 
coarsely  granular,  and  reddish-  or  chestnut-brown  ;  but  becom- 
ing harder  by  keeping,  and  darkening  to  blackish-brown. 
Odour  strong,  peculiar,  narcotic  ;  taste  nauseously  bitter. 

Varieties. — There  are  two  varieties  of  official  Opium :  (1) 
Opium  from  Asia  Minor  ;  and  (2)  any  ordinary  variety.  (1) 
Smi/rna,  Turkei/,  or  Levant  Opium  is  the  best.  It  occurs  in 
irregular,  rounded,  or  flattened  masses,  seldom  more  than  two 
pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  surrounded 
with  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  rumex.  Good  Smj-rna  Opium  jdelds 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Morphine.  (2)  a.  Constantinople  Opium  is 
generally  inferior  to  Smyrna.  It  is  found  in  cakes,  either  large 
and  irregular,  or  small  and  lenticular,  covered  with  a  poppy 
leaf,  and  marked  with  its  midi-ib,  but  without  rumex  seeds.  It 
smells  much  less  strongly  than  Smjrrna  Opium,  h.  Egyptian 
Opium  occurs  in  round  flattened  cakes  of  a  reddish  hue,  with 
vestiges  of  a  leaf.  c.  Persian  Opium  is  in  sticks  or  lumps. 
d.  Indian  Opium  is  in  balls  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves,  or  in 
cakes,    e.  There  are  also  French  and  English  varieties. 

Composition. — Opium  contains  (I)  ceitnin  alkaloids ;  (2)  two 
neutral  substances;  (3)  two  organic  acids;  (4)  about  16  percent, 
of  tvater;  (6)  resin,  gum,  salts,  extractives,  odorous  principles, 
and  other  constituents  of  plants.  The  important  constituents 
are  as  follows  • 
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Parts 
parts. 

Constitu- 
tion. 

T?.pnf^i".inn 

r^hnrn  pt.PT.ci 

1.  Morpliine  

5  to  12 

Alkaline 

Wliite  needles. 

2.  Codeine   

up  to  "6 

CisHoiNOs 

Alkaline 

See  page  213. 

3.  Thebaiae     or ) 
Paramorpiine  J 

up  to  '3 

C19H21NO3 

Alkalhie 

(  Wliite  i^lates.with 
X     acrid  styptic 
C  taste. 

4.  Opianine   ...  \ 

5.  Cryptopine  ( 
i6.  Metamorpliine  t 

7.  Papaverine  J 

8.  Narcotine  

9.  Narcein   

10.  Porpliyroxia  ... 

11.  Laudanin  

12.  Meconin   

•5tol 

4  to  6 
up  to  '02 

•08  to  -3 

C03H25NO5 
C2oHniN04 
C22H23NO7 

C23H29NO9 

C20H2gNO4 
C10H10O4 

Alkaline 
Alkaline 
AUialine 

Neutral 
Neutral 

Wliite  needles. 

SlllTllTlJ?      111*1  ctiTi q  . 

1    kJXI  1  1  I^IJ^          1 .10  1  1  1  0  ■ 

\    tasteless,  odour- 
C  less. 

("Fine  wliite 
\    needles;  odour- 
^.    less,  bitter. 

(  Wliite     needles ; 
(    odoiu'less,  acrid. 

13.  Meconic  Acid  ... 

4  to  8 

C7H4O7 

Acid 

See  page  212. 

14.  Theljolactic  Acid 

Probably 
Lactic  Acid 

Acid 

Impurities  (chiefly  adulterations).— Opium  is  often  soft 
from  excess  of  water,  which  causes  a  great  variation  in  the 
strength.  Stones,  fruits,  leaves,  etc.,  may  be  detected  by 
filtering  a  decoction;  and  starch  by  the  iodine  test.  The 
official  test  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  Morphine  in 
specimens  which  are  pure  hut  of  doubtful  richness.  Test.—T\x\s 
is  a  modification  of  the  process  for  making  Hydrochlorate  .of 
Morphine.  {See  page  211.)  100  gr.  dried  at  212°  ought  to 
yield  from  OJ  to  10^  gr.  of  Morphine. 

General  chemical  characters,  reactions,  and  incompatibiliiies 
of  Opium. — A  fluid  (watery  or  spirituous)  preparation  of  Opium 
reddens  litmus  paper  (free  meconic  acid).  It  gives  a  deep  red 
colour  with  perchloride  of  iron  (meconic  acid)  ;  precipitates  with 
acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  zinc,  copper, 
and  araenic  (meconates,  sulphates,  and  colouring  matter)  ;  a 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls  or  astringent  preparations 
(tannatc  of  codeine).  It  becomes  turbid  with  fixed  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates,  alkaline  earths,  and  ammonia  (precipitated 
morphine  and  narcotine). 

Dose  of  Opium. — j  to  3  gr. 
0—8 
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Freparations. 

1.  Emplastrum  Opii. — 1  in  10,  with  Resin  Plaster. 

2.  Extractum  Opii. — Aqueous.    2  in  1.    JDose,  ^  to  1  gr. 

From  Extractum  Opii  are  prepared: 

a.  Extractum  Opii  LiauiDUM.— 1  of  Extraofc  macerated 

in  16  of  Water,  with  4  of  Spirit  added.  1  of  Opium 
{i.e.  ^  of  Extract)  in  10.    Bose,  10  to  40  min. 

b.  Trochisci  Opii. — j\j  gr.  of  Extract  [i.e.  \  gr.  of  Opium) 

in  each.    Fose,  1  to  2. 

c.  ViNruM  Opii. — \  of  Extract  (i.e.  1  of  Opium)  in  10  of 

Sherry,  with  Cinnamon  and  Cloves.  22  min.  =:  1  gr. 
of  Extract.    Bose,  10  to  40  min. 

3.  Pilula  Plumbi  cum  Opio. — Opium,  1 ;  Acetate  of  Lead,  6 ; 

Confection  of  Roses,  1.    1  in  8.    Bose,  4  to  8  gr. 

4.  Pilula  Saponis   Composita.  —  Opium,  1  ;  Hard  Soap,  4 ; 

Water,  q.s.    1  in  6,  nearly.    Bose,  3  to  5  gr. 

5.  PuMs   Opii   Compositus. —  Opium,  3;  Black  Pepper,  4; 

Ginger,  10;  Caraway,  12;  Tragacanth,  1.  1  in  10. 
Bose,  2  to  5  gr. 

From  Fitlvis  Opii  Compositus  is  prepared: 
CoNFECTio  Opii. — Compound  Powder,  1 ;  Syrup,  3.    1  of 
Opium  in  40.    Bose,  5  to  20  gi-. 

6.  Pulvia    Ipecacuanhse    Compositus.  —  Dover's  Powder. 

Opium,  1;  Ipecacuanha,  1;  Sulphate  of  Potassium,  8. 
1  in  10.    Bose,  5  to  15  gr. 

From  Bover's  Poivder  is  prepiared : 

Pilula  Ipecacuanhje  cum  Scilla.— Compound  Ipeca- 
cuanha Powder,  3  ;  Squill,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ; 
Treacle,  q.s.    1  of  Opium  in  23.    Bose,  5  to  10  gr. 

7.  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus.— Opium,  1;  Kino,  15  ;  Cinnamon, 

4.    1  in  20.    Bose,  5  to  20  gr. 

8.  Pulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus  cum  Opic— Opium,  1 ;  Aiomatic 

Chalk  Powder,  39.    1  in  40.    Bose,  10  to  40  gr. 

9.  Suppositoria  Plumbi  Composita.— Opium,  1  gr. ;  Acetate  of 

Lead,  3  gr. ;  and  Oil  of  Theobroma,  1 1  gr.  1  gr.  of  Opium 
in  each  Suppositorj'. 

10.  Tinctura  Opii.— "  Laudanum."    Opium,  1^;  Proof  Spirit, 

20.  1  gr.  in  14J  min.  25  min.  r=  22  min.  of  Extractum 
Opii  Liquidum  or  Vinum  Opii.    Bose,  5  to  40  min. 

From  Tinctura  Opii  are  prepared : 

a.  Enema  Opii.— Tincture  of  Opium,  -}  fl.dr.  ;  Mucilage 
of  Starch,  2  oz.    For  one  enema. 
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I,  LiNiMENTUM  Oi'ii. — Equal  parts  of  Tinctiu'e  of  Opium 
and  Soap  Liniment. 

11.  Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata. — "  Scotch  Paregoric."  Opium, 

100  gr. ;  Saffi-on,  180  gr. ;  Benzoic  Acid,  180  gr.  ;  Oil  of 
Anise,  1  fl.di-. ;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  4  fl.oz. ; 
Eectified  Spirit,  16  fl.oz.    1  in  96.    Dose,  30  to  60  min. 

12.  Tinctura  Camphorse  Composita.— "Paregoric."  Opium, 

40  gr. ;  Benzoic  Acid,  40  gT. ;  Camphor,  30  gr. ;  Oil  of 
Anise,  \  fl.dr.  ;  Proof  Spirit,  20  fl.oz.  1  in  240.  Dose, 
15  to  60  min. 

13.  Unguentum  Gallse  cum  Opio.— Opium,  32  gr.;  Ointment 

of  Galls,  1  oz.    1  in  14|. 

From  Opium  are  made: 

14.  Morphinse  Ilydfocliloras.  —  Hj'drochlorate  of 

Morphine.  CiyHigNOs.HCl.SH.O. 

Source.— Made  by  (1)  precipitating  and  rejecting  the  meconic 
acid  and  resins,  by  adding  a  solution  of  Chloride  of 
Calcium  to  a  concentrated  cold  watery  infusion  of 
Opium ;  (2)  evaporatiag  the  solution  (containing  hydro- 
chlorates  of  the  alkaloids)  until  it  becomes  solid  on 
cooling,  pressing  the  mass  to  remove  colom-ing  matter, 
exhausting  with  boiUng  water,  filtering,  evaporatiug, 
and  pressing  again;  (3)  repeating  process  (2)  until 
solution  is  nearly  colouidess  ;  completing  decolorisation 
by  digesting  a  solution  of  the  soUd  mass  in  boiling 
water  with  charcoal,  and  filtering;  (4)  precipitating 
morphine  by  ammonia,  washing,  diffusing  in  water  ;  (5) 
dissolvmg  in  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  crystallising  out 

Characters.— White  acicular  prisms  of  silky  lustre.  Solubiliti/  ■ 
1  m  24  of  water ;  readily  in  spirit.  Solutions  yield  a 
white  precipitate  with  KHO,  soluble  in  excess  Iilor- 
^^u®  ^Irl.  orange-red  colour  when  moistened 

tl?  ^'  ^  greenish-blue  with  neutral  solution 
ot  i^CoClg.  Iwompatiblcs.  —  The  alkaline  carbonates 
lime-water,  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and 
zinc.  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  and  all  astringent  vegetable 
preparations.    Dose,  |  to  ^  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Liquor  Morphinse  Hydrochloratis.— Solution  of  Hydro- 

chlorate  of  Morphine.  4i  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Spmt,  Water,  and  Diluted  Hydrochloric 
Acid.    1  m  100.    Dose,  10  to  50  min. 

b.  Suppositoria  Morphinae.-i  gr.  in  each,  with  14^  gr. 

of  Oil  of  Theobroma.  "  ^ 
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c.  Suppositoria  Morphinse  cum  Sapone. — ^  gr.  in  each, 

with  Glyceriae  of  Starch,  Cui-d  Soap,  and  Starch. 

d.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinse. — ^  gi-.  ia  10  min. 

See  page  161. 

e.  Trochisci  Morphinae. — gr.  of  Hydi-ochlorate  of  Mor- 

phine in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 
/.  Trochisci   Morphinse   et  Ipecacuanhse.  —  -^-^  gr.  of 
Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine  and  -jL  gr.  of  Ipeca- 
cnanha  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

From  Morphina  Sydrochloras  is  mad^  : 

g.  Morptiinne    Acetas.  —  Acetate    of  Morphine. 

Ci7Hi,NOa,HC2H302, 3H„0. 
Source. — Made  by  precipitating  Morphine  from  a  watery 

solvition  of  the  Hydi-ochlorate  by  means  of  ammonia ; 

dissolving  in    Acetic    Acid    and    "Water ;  and 

evaporating. 

Characters. — A  white  powder.     SoliihilUy.  —  1  ia  2-3-  of 
water ;  readily  in.  spirit.    Dose,  ^io  \  gr. 

Freparations. 

a.  Inj  actio  Morphinse  Hypodermica. — Hypodermic 
Injection  of  Morphine.  Made  by  freshly  pre- 
paring the  Acetate  as  above,  but  without  evapo- 
rating. 1  gr.  of  Acetate  in  10  min.  Lose, 
hypodermically,  1  to  3  min.  ;  or  more  with  care. 

jS.  Liquor  Morphinse  Acetatis. — Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Morphine.  4J  gr.  in  1  fi.oz.  of  a  mixture  of 
Spirit,  Water,  and  Diluted  Acetic  Acid.  1  Lu 
100.    Dose,  10  to  50  min. 

15.  Morphinae  Sulphas.— (Ci5.Hj9N03)o,H2S04,5H„0. 
Source. — Made  lUie  the  Hydrochlorate,  Sulphuric  Acid  being 

used  to  dissolve  the  pure  Morphine  in  stage  (6).  About 
1  of  Sulphate  is  obtained  fi-om  7i  of  Opium. 
Characters. — Coloirrless  silky  needles.    Solubility. — 1  in  24  of 
water  ;  sparingly  in  spirit.    Dose,  |  to  ^  gr. 

16.  Acidiim  Mecoiiicum. —  MeconicAcid.  H3C7HO7. 
Source. — Made  by  adding  Chloride  of  Calcium  to  a  concentrated 

infusion  of  Opium  nearly  neutralised  with  Ammonia  ; 
washing  the  precipitated  meconate  of  calcium ;  placing  it 
in  hot  water  ;  and  adding  Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  clear 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  Meconic  Acid. 
Characters. — Nearly  colourless  micaceous  crystals.  Spai-ingly 
soluble  in  water ;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  jaelding  a 
Bolution  .having  a  strong  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and 
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coloured  red  neutral  solution  of  perchloi-ide  of  iron, 
the  colour  being  discharged  by  strong,  but  not  by 
diluted,  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pre2)aration. 

Liquor  Morphinse  Bimeconatis.— Made  by  precipitating 
Morphine  by  ammonia  fi-om  a  solution  of  the  Hy- 
drochlorate  in  water;  di-aining;  and  dissolving  it 
in  "Water,  Spirit,  and  Meconic  Acid.  5J  gr.  in  1  fl.oz. 
Dose,  6  to  40  rain. 

17.  Codeina.— Codeine.  C\gH2iN03,HoO. 

Source. — Separated  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors  fi'om  which 
INIorphine  has  been  obtained,  by  evaporating,  treating-  the 
residue  with  water,  precipitating  with  caustic  potash, 
and  purifying  the  precipitated  alkaloid  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  ether. 

Characters. — Nearly  colourless  octahedra.  Solubility  :  1  in  80 
of  water  and  of  Liquor  Ammonise ;  very  readily  in  diluted 
acids  and  in  spirit.  Aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  and 
bitter.  Gives  a  yellow  (not  a  red)  colour  when  moistened 
with  HNO3.  Yields  a  colourless  solution  with  H0SO4, 
which,  when  gently  warmed  with  a  trace  of  Fe^Glg, 
assumes  a  deep  blue  colour.    Dose,  5  to  2  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Extcrnalli/.—0^i\im  is  generally  believed  to  be  anesthetic 
and  anodyne  when  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin;  and  theEmplas- 
trum,  Linimentum,  fomentations  made  from  the  Tincture,  and 
other  preparations  are  used  to  relieve  the  pains  of  neuralgia, 
lumbago,  abscess,  etc.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Morphine  can  be  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin;  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  these  applications  may  be  referable  to  the  spirit, 
resins,  etc.,  which  they  also  contain,  or  to  the  heat  which  they 
convey.  Wounds,  ulcers,  and  exposed  mucous  surfaces  readily 
absorb  Moi-phine  or  Opium,  which  are  used  in  painful  ulcers, 
conjuncti^'itis,  and  similar  diseases.  Morphine  is  occasionally 
given  by  the  cndcrmic  method,  especially  in  the  epigastric 
region.  Hi/podermic  injection  ia  a  most  valuable  means  of 
administration,  when  a  rapid  or  local  effect  is  speciaUy  desii'ed 
or  when  the  stomach  is  irritable  or  inaccessible 

Internally/.— Oiihun  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  exerts  an  action  there  which 
although  in  part  also  specific  and  in  part  remote,  is  chiefly  an 
immediate  local  one.    A  full  medicinal  dose  renders  the  mouth 
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dry  and  the  tongue  foul,  from  diminution  of  the  secretions, 
with  thickness  of  the  voice  and  some  thirst.  On  entering  the 
stomach  Opium  may  cause  sickness,  from  brief  irritation  of  the 
nerves, but  sensibility isquicklyreduced;hungerandpainrelieved 
or  removed  ;  appetite,  gastric  secretion,  and  digestive  activity 
diminished;  and  the  afferent  impressions  which  give  rise  to 
vomiting  arrested,  so  that  dii-ect  emetics  will  no  longer  act. 
Anorexia,  nausea,  and  sickness  may  occur  as  sequela:  of  the 
same  or  of  larger  doses. 

These  effects  of  Opium  on  the  stomach  have  a  double 
bearing  in  therapeutics.  First,  they  indicate  that  it  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  derange  digestion.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
powerful  means  of  relieving  gastric  pain  and  vomiting,  what- 
ever their  cause,  but  especially  in  the  acute  catarrh  which 
remains  as  the  effect  of  irritant  food,  alcohol,  or  poison,  after 
these  have  been  removed ;  in  ulcer,  "  chronic,"  or  malignant ; 
and  in  reflex  sickness,  due  to  disease,  irritation,  or  operation, 
in  some  other  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  chronic  dyspeptic  pain 
it  is  manifestly  contra-indicated. 

The  action  of  Opium  on  the  intestine  is  distinctly  sedative, 
although  very  brief  primary  stimulation  may  sometimes  be 
recognised.  Both  the  sensible  and  insensible  impressions  from 
the  mucous  membrane  are  diminished  or  arrested  by  medicinal 
doses  ;  pain  is  prevented  or  relieved ;  and  the  secretions  become 
less  abimdant.  At  the  same  time  peristalsis  is  rendered  more 
feeble  or  is  completely  ari-ested  by  stimulation  of  the^splanchnics, 
the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  intestinal  walls.  The  "total  result 
on  the  bowel  is  anodyne  and  astringent.  Opium  is  there- 
fore a  most  valuable  remedy  for  unnatural  frequency  of  the 
bowels,  as  in  simple  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  the  first  stage  of 
cholera,  the  ulceration  of  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis,  and 
iiTitant  poisoning.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  must  be 
employed  with  the  cautions  to  be  afterwards  insisted  on ;  and 
in  most  instances  it  is  best  prescribed  as  an  addition  to  other 
astringents,  such  as  Chalk,  Lead,  and  Tannic  Acid  in  its  many 
forms ;  the  amount  of  Opium  being  a  minimum,  but  still 
suflicient  to  assist  the  less  powerful  drugs.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  relieving  abdominal  pain.  Even  infants  (see 
Cautions,  page  223)  may  thus  be  treated  for  diarrhoea  with  the 
greatest  benefit.  Very  large  doses  of  (^pium  paralyse  the 
splanchnics  in  animals,  increasing  peristalsis ;  and  diarrhoea 
may  be  observed  in  man  under  similar  conditions. 

Opium  is  of  still  greater  service  in  paralysing  the  bowels 
in  hernia,  intestinal  obstruction,  j)eritonitis,  and  visceral  per- 
forations, ruptures,  and  wounds.  The  drug  must  be  freely  and 
continuously  given,  until  nature  or  art  can  afford  relief. 
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Given  by  the  rectvun,  aa  the  Enema  or  Suppository,  Opium 
relieves  local  pain,  diaixhoea,  dysentery,  and  spasm  of  the 
rectum  or  neighbouring  parts ;  sets  the  pelvic  organs  at  rest 
after  operations ;  and  prevents  irritability  of  the  rectum  by 
nutrient  enemata.  The  dose  of  Opium  by  the  rectum  should 
be  half  as  much  more  as  by  the  mouth. 

A  trace  of  Morphine  is  excreted  unabsorbed  in  the  fffices. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Morphine  enters  the  circulation  less  quickly  than  some 
other  alkaloids,  although  the  first  traces  of  the  drug  are  rapidly 
discovered  in  the  blood.  Thus  its  full  action  is  comparatively 
slowly  developed,  and  solid  Opium  continues  to  exert  local 
effects  even  in  the  colon,  portion  by  portion  of  the  Morphine 
being  absorbed  into  the  vessels.  The  red  corpuscles  are  said 
to  be  reduced  in  size  indii-ectly,  possibly  through  slowing  of 
the  cu'culation  and  want  of  oxygen. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

After  administration  Morphine  may  be  found  in  the  organs, 
all  of  which,  probably  without  exception,  are  physiologically 
affected  by  it ;  but  its  principal  action  is  exerted  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

The  convolutions  are  first  briefly  excited,  and  afterwards 
depressed,  probably  by  direct  action  of  the  Morphine  upon  the 
nerve  cells,  not  on  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  stage  of  Opium 
excitement  is  said  to  transcend  even  the  first  stage  of  alcoholic 
intoxication  in  the  exaltation  of  feelings,  the  sense  of  happiness 
and  comfort,  the  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  the  increase  of 
intellectual  power  and  mental  vigour  generally,  all  accompanied 
b)''  brightness  of  expression  and  manner.  But  the  effect  of 
Opium,  even  in  this  stage,  is  rarely  one  of  pure  exaltation,  and 
in  most  persons  is  perhaps  never  so.  There  is  generally  some 
perversion  of  the  faculties,  and  the  imagination  becomes  extra- 
vagant, wandering  into  the  land  of  dreams,  of  the  grotesque, 
and  the  impossible.  Depression  now  supervenes  :  the  various 
perceptive  and  sensory  centres  in  the  convolutions  are  more  or 
less  depressed,  according  to  the  dose ;  impressions  made  upon 
the  afferent  nerves,  including  pain,  do  not  readily  affect  the 
receptive  centres;  the  subject  becomes  di-owsy,  and  finally 
sleeps ;  and  if  he  momentarily  respond  to  a  sharp  inquiry  or 
other  forms  of  stimulation,  he  quickly  relapses  into  heavy 
sopor If  the  dose  has  been  excessive,  the  stage  of  excitement 
is  entirely  absent,  the  cerebrum  is  speedily  and  profoundly  de- 
pressed, and  no  response  follows  severe  forms  of  stimulation, 
such  as  flagellation :  the  patient  is  comatose.    These  effects  of 
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^f^,-^"^  a^a/tilnulant,  anodyne,  hypnotic,  and 

narcotic,  are  more  marked  m  man  and  in  highly  inteUectual 
races,  than  in  animals  and  lower  races,  respectively.  In  cold- 
blooded ammals  they  are  quite  subordinate  to  the  effects  of 
stimulation  of  the  cord. 

The  (jauglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  affected  by  Opium 
whence  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  disturbed  accommodation! 

iHe  motor  centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  at 
hrst  briefly  stimulated  by  Opium,  reflex  excitability  beinj? 
increased,  as  shown  by  restlessness  in  man  and  convul- 
sions in  animals.  At  the  stage  of  cerebral  depression,  languor 
and  muscular  weakness,  of  central  origin,  set  in,  and  the  subiect 
lies  down ;  but  there  is  not  then  complete  loss  of  muscular 
power  and  irritabibty,  and  even  in  dangerous  poisoning  the 
patient  can  be  marched  about,  if  supported  on  either  side. 

Following  close  upon  the  convolutions  and  cord,  the  great 
vital  centi-_es  m  the  medulla  are  markedly  affected  by  Opium. 
Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  as  one  of  the  first  effects.  The 
respiratory  centre,  at  first  unaffected,  is  then  depressed,  the 
respiratory  movements  becoming  quiet,  superficial,  and  irregu- 
lar ;  death  by  Opium  poisoning  being  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  centre  and  arrest  of  breathing,  that  is,  to  asphyxia. 
The  cardiac  centre  is  more  resistant  to  Morphine  :  it  is  first 
excited  so  as  to  increase  inhibition  (after  evanescent  accelera- 
tion) ;  but  it  IS  soon  depressed,  and  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency. 
The  vascular  centre  is  depressed,  but  never  to  a  dangerous 
extent;  and  even  in  complete  narcosis,  when  respiration  is 
faiUng,  the  blood  pressui-e  (pulse)  responds  to  afferent  stimuli. 
The  full  action  of  Opium  on  the  respiration,  heart,  and  vessels 
wUl  be  immediately  described. 

We  shall  presently  find  that  the  therapeutical  value  of 
the  action  of  Opium  on  the  central  nervous  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  depresses  the  perceptive  and  sensory  centres  so 
much  earlier  and  more  profoundly  than  the  vital  centres  in 
the  medulla.  Its  effects  on  the  pupil,  heart,  vessels,  respira- 
tion, and  cord,  are  of  less  positive  value  in  treatment,  and  in 
some  respects  altogether  unfortunate. 

The  functions  of  the  sensory  nerve  terminations  are  lowered 
or  arrested  by  Opium,  common  sensibility  being  especially  re- 
duced, so  that  pain  cannot  be  originated  ;  but  this  peripheral 
anaesthetic  or  anodyne  effect  of  Morphine  given  by  the  mouth 
is  decidedly  secondary,  both  in  time  and  in  degree,  to  its  aUied 
action  on  the  sentient  centres,  and  to  its  local  effect  when 
administered  by  hypodermic  injection,  already  described. 

The  conductivity  of  the  sensory  nerve  trunks  is  diminished 
by  local  injection  of  ilorphine,  as  well  as  by  its  internal 
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administration ;  this  offering  a  second  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  painful  impressions  inwards. 

The  motor  nerves  are  first  briefly  excited,  and  then  para- 
lysed from  the  centres  outwards.  Muscular  irritability  is  never 
completely  lost. 

The  action  of  Opium  upon  the  centres  of  several  of  the 
viscera  has  been  partly  described  under  the  i^revious  heads.  In 
addition,  it  depresses  the  afferent  (including  the  sensory)  nerves 
of  all  organs,  and  acts  upon  many  of  the  viscera  directlj% 
The  heart  is  temporarily  accelerated  by  Opium,  in  part 
through  the  cardiac  centre,  in  part  through  its  intrinsic 
ganglia.  Thereafter,  or  with  fuller  doses,  it  is  slowed  by 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the  medulla  and  heart.  Finally, 
the  cardiac  vagus  is  depressed  or  paralysed ;  but  by  this 
time  the  iutrinsic  ganglia  are  so  depressed  that  acceleration  is 
impossible,  and  the  action  remains  infrequent  whilst  very 
feeble.    Verj^  rai-ely  death  occurs  by  sudden  cardiac  failure. 

The  vessels,  dilated  through  the  centre,  as  described,  are 
not  directly  influenced  by  Opiimi,  either  iu  their  muscular 
coats  or  in  their  peripheral  nerves. 

WhUst  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  are  im- 
paired through  the  centre,  so  that  they  become  feeble  and  tend 
to  cease,  the  afferent  nerves  of  breathing,  that  is,  the  branches 
of  the  vagus  arising  in  the  lungs  and  passages,  are  also  depressed. 
Thus  reflexion  is  dulled  or  arrested  at  its  very  origin,  and 
dyspnoeal  excitement  (hyperpnoea) ,  cough,  spasm,  and  other  re- 
flex respiratory  acts  are  rendered  more  difficult  or  are  altogether 
prevented.  At  the  same  time  the  bronchial  secretions  are 
dimmished  or  inspissated  by  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
glands,  and  the  activity  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  lowered 
■nith  the  general  blood  pressure  and  by  the  weakening  of  the 
respiratory  movements.  The  total  effect  of  Opium  upon  the 
respiratory  functions  is  thus  powerfully  depressant. 

r^^^^'?^"^  ^'^^  glycogenic  fimctions  of  the  liver  are 
aliected  by  Morphme,  which  may  cause  pale  stools  or  even  jaun- 
aice,  and  remarkably  diminishes  the  amount  of  sugar  in  diabetes 
Hepatic  and  general  metabolism  is  reduced  in  activity,  the 
timount  of  urea  and  probably  of  carbonic  acid  excreted  beinjr 
aistmctly  diminished.  The  temperature  rises  for  a  time,  and 
then  iaUs,  apparently  varying  with  the  blood  pressure. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  hypnotic  and  anodyne  effects  of  Opium  constitute  it 
by  far  the  most  valuable  drug  of  its  kind,  and  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  the  whole  materia  medica.  It  is  constantly 
employed  to  induce  sleep,  reUeve  pain,  and  calm  excitement  • 
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this  combination  of  properties  making  Opium  greatly  superior 
to  Chloral  and  other  simple  hypnotics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Quinine,  and  other  direct  or  iadirect  ano- 
dynes, on  the  other  hand.  Spealdng  broadly,  it  is  used  ia 
sleeplessness  due  to  jmin  ;  ia  the  insomnia  of  exhaustion,  over- 
work, fever,  or  insanity ;  and  in  the  restlessness  and  anxiety 
of  visceral  disease,  the  quantity,  combinations,  and  time  of 
administration  being  carefully  arranged.  In  delirium  Chloral 
is  often  preferred,  especially  in  delirium  tremens  ;  but  Opium 
18  more  suitable  in  the  delirium  of  mania,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  fevers,  when  the  temperature  is  falling  and  the  respi- 
ration and  circulation  are  not  oppressed.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended, however,  in  heat  pyrexia,  combined  with  Quinine. 

There  are  but  few  kinds  of  pain  that  cannot  be  relieved  by 
Opium  ;  whether  it  be  wise  to  administer  it  in  every  instance  is 
another  question.  The  unbearable  pains  attending  the  pas.sage 
of  renal  and  biliary  calculi ;  the  pains  of  neuralgia,  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  cancer ;  of  fractures,  dislocations,  and  other  in- 
jui'ies,  are  a  few  examples  of  conditions  in  which  Opium  is 
essential.  In  all  cases  where  pain  is  urgent,  and  its  seat  acces- 
sible, the  hypodermic  method  should  be  chosen.  In  gout  it  is 
to  be  used  only  when  the  pain  is  excessive,  as  it  tends  to 
aggravate  the  cause.  In  hysterical  pain  it  is  less  valuable. 
Other  local  visceral  pains  will  be  noticed  presently.  The 
pain  and  shock  of  operations  are  treated  with  a  full  dose  of 
Opium. 

No  use  is  made  of  the  action  of  Opium  on  the  iris  and 
ciliary  nerves. 

As  an  antispasmodic.  Opium  is  less  employed  for  various 
reasons,  e.g.  in  epilepsy  and  other  convulsive  diseases ;  but  it 
relieves  some  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  whooping-cough,  and 
spasmodic  strictui'C  of  the  urethra. 

The  violent  spasms  and  pains  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
cord  may  yield  to  no  other  form  of  treatment  than  Morphine 
hypodermically. 

From  its  action  on  the  medulla.  Opium  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antidote  to  Belladonna,  which  is  so  far  its  physio- 
logical antagonist,  as  we  shall  see  (page  224) ;  but  it  must 
be  used  with  caution,  and  only  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 

The  practical  points  connected  with  the  vital  centres  will 
now  be  noticed  under  the  heart,  vessels,  and  respiration : 

In  diseases  of  the  heart,  OiJium  is  of  great  value  to  relieve 
pain,  anxiety,  and  distress,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a 
dangerous  cardiac  depressant.  Towards  the  end  of  most  cases 
of  cardiac  disease,  the  greatest  discrimination  is  called  for  as  to 
whether  Opium  may  or  may  not  be  given.    The  safe  rule  is  to 
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trust  to  other  anodynes  entkely,  such  as  Belladonna,  direct  and 
indii-ect  stimulants,  and  measures  for  relieving  the  circulation; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  some  cases  of  heart  disease  un- 
speakable relief  and  permanent  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  Morphine.  This  subject  must  be 
studied  in  books  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

From  its  soothing  eiTect  upon  the  vessels  and  circulation 
generally,  Opium  is  a  haBmostatic  of  the  first  order,  but  requires 
to  be  used  with  judgment.  In  ha3moptysis  it  is  given  in 
moderate  doses,  to  relieve  cough,  to  depress  the  circulation 
slightly  by  slowing  and  weakening  the  heart  and  dilating  the 
vessels,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  anxiety  which  aggi-a- 
vates  the  bleeding.  In  intestinal  hasmorrhage  it  is  of  great 
value,  arresting,  as  it  also  does,  the  movements  of  the  bowel.  It 
is  best  given  with  Lead  or  preparations  containiug  Tannic  Acid. 

The  soothiug  influence  of  Opium  on  the  bronchi,  lungs, 
the  afiierent  nerves  and  the  centre  of  respiration,  accounts  for 
its  extensive  employment  in  cough,  pain,  dyspnoaa,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms  in  the  chest.    Its  power  here  is  imques- 
tionable ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  danger  attending  it  is 
gTeat.    Cough  and  dyspnoja  are  fi-equently  beneficial  acts,  and 
are  not  to  be  arrested  in  a  routine  fashion  by  sedatives,  but,  if 
possible,  by  the  removal  of  their  cause.    When  cough  is  due  to 
some  irremovable  condition,  such  as  a  growth  in  the  lungs  or 
bronchi,  to  pressure,  to  remote  (reflex)  ii-ritation,  or  to  excessive 
irritability  of  the  nerves  and  centre.  Opium  is  indicated,  and 
may  be  given  with  benefit.    On  the  other  hand,  in  cough  and 
respiratory  distress  with  abundant  secretion,  as  in  the  bronchitis 
of  the  old  and  infiiin  or  of  the  very  young  and  feeble,  Oijium 
leads  to  retention  and  inspissation  of  the  products,  aggravation 
of  the  cause,  and  asphyxia,  and  is  on  no  account  to  be  given 
Ijetween  these  extremes  lies  every  variety  of  case  in  which 
Opium  may  suggest  itself,  e.g.  in  phthisis   and  recurrent 
bronchial  catarrh.    The  rules  of  practice  here  should  be  not  to 
prescribe  Opium  unless  other  means  have  failed,  such  as  the 
many  expectorants,  and  attention  to  food,  warmth,  etc  •  and 
that,  when  given.  Opium  must  be  ordered  in  small  doses  'com- 
bined with  expectorants,  such  as  Ammonia  and  Ipecacuanha, 
which  will  prevent  dangerous  depression  of  the  local  nerves 
and  centres.    In  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia. It  may  bo  necessary  to  relieve  severe  pain  in  the 
chest  harassing  cough,  sleeplessness,  and  mental  distress  by 
Moii^hme  hypodermically.     For  asthma.    Opium  must  be 
ordered  with  the  greatest  hesitation,  as  the  Opi.nn  habit  is 
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With  respect  to  the  liver  and  metabolism,  Opium  is  bv  far 
trL''"''''^'^  drug  known  for  reducing  or  reml  ng  s^r 
condition  therewith  ameliorating  the 

condition  of  the  patient  in  most  respects.  Very  large  doses  of 
sohd  Opium  Morphine,  or  better  still,  Co^einef  may  be 
^emnrt  disease,  their  effect  on  the  nervous  system  being 

remarkably  absent  whi  st  the  diabetes  is  j-ieldi^g.  Acutf 
nflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  are  now'  less  frequently 
treated  with  Opium  than  formerly,  when  a  combination  with 
Calomel  was  m  general  use,  the  Opium  preventing  the  purga- 
™t;nn  T-i  .  f  f^™,'^^^^^!'  and  the  latter  preventing  consti- 
pation, whilst  both  drugs  were  believed  to  act  specifically  on 
the  morbid  process,  reducing  the  local  and  general  circulation, 
aUeviating  pain  and  restlessness,  and  promoting  healing  The 
combination  is,  moreover,  very  valuable  in  syphiHs.  In  the 
specific  fevers,  such  as  typhoid.  Opium  given  with  judgment 
reheves  delirium,  as  we  have  seen,  checks  diarrhoea,  and  is 
invaluable  m  hajmorrhage,  perforation,  or  peritonitis  With 
Uuinine  it  is  given  in  some  cases  of  malaria.  Phagedena  and 
some  other  knnds  of  ulceration  may  call  for  its  free  exhibition 

Opium  IS  employed  in  obstetrics  to  prevent  abortion  in 
some  varieties  of  difficult  labour,  and  to  relieve  after-pains. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTIONf  AND  USES. 

The  excretion  of  Morphine  commences  quickly,  but  may  not 
be  completed  for  foi-ty-eight  hom-s.  It  passes  out  of  the  body 
by  most  of  the  secretions,  especially  the  urine,  where  it  is  found 
mainly  unchanged.  The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  diminished  • 
Its  evacuations  sometimes  disturbed  or  difficult,  from  the  local 
action  of  Morphine  on  the  nervo-muscular  mechanism  of  the 
bladder;  sugar  is  occasionaUy  present.  These  facts,  and 
the  probabihty  of  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  Mor- 
phine m  the  system  if  the  action  of  the  kidneys  be  deficient 
indicate  the  necessity  to  give  it  only  with  the  greatest  caution! 
ID  teduced  doses,  or  not  at  all,  in  renal  disorder  or  disease. 

Morphine  in  passing  through  the  skin  may  cause  itching, 
heat,  and  sometimes  eruptions.  The  vessels  are  also  dilated,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  the  sweat  glands  decidedly  stimulated ;  both 
bemg  effects  of  its  central,  not  of  its  local  cutaneous  action. 
Thus  Opiiim,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  Powder,  is  a 
valuable  diaphoretic,  and  is  given  with  great  success  as  a  re- 
frigerant apyi-etic  in  the  onset  of  catarrh,  influenza,  and  mild 
febrile  or  rheumatic  attacks  caused  by  cold.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  Dover's  Powder  checks  the  sweating  of  phthisis, 
probably  by  removing  its  cause.  Being  excreted  in  the  milk, 
Morphine  must  be  prescribed  with  caution  to  nursing  females. 
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6.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONSTITUENTS  OP  , 
OPIUM. 

1.  Morphine. — The  action  of  opium  depends  chiefly  on 
morphine,  and  the  description  just  given  applies  so  nearly  to 
the  pure  alkaloid,  that  only  a  few  points  of  diiierence  require 
to  be  noticed.  These  depend  upon  two  principal  circumstances: 
(1)  Opium,  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  pharmacopoeial 
preparations  of  Morphine,  is  more  slowly  absorbed,  and  thus 
acts  less  quickly  than  Morphine,  whilst  its  effects  are  more 
lasting,  and  its  immediate  local  action  on  the  intestines  is 
decidedly  more  marked.  (2)  Several  of  the  constituents  of 
Opium  possess  more  or  less  convulsant  action  (Thebaine, 
Codeine,  Narcotine) ,  Morphine  none  (in  man) ;  the  latter  has 
therefore  a  more  sedative  influence  than  the  entu'c  drug.  The 
effect  of  Morphine  on  the  ekin  is  also  less  marked  than  that  of 
Opium.  Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary, 
Morphine  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  Opium  in  practice,  as 
being  of  definite  composition  (whilst  the  crude  drug  is  very 
variable),  more  rapid  in  action,  and  readily  administered  hypo- 
dermically,  whilst  the  dyspeiitic  and  constipating  effects  of  the 
drug  are  less  marked.  Opium  is  to  be  preferred  in  intestinal 
and  abdominal  diseases,  such  as  diarrhoea,  obstruction,  peri- 
tonitis, and  hernia,  because  it  reaches  the  bowel  directly ;  in 
delirium  tremens  and  mental  disorder,  because  its  action  is 
more  continued  ;  in  diabetes,  because  it  contains  Codeine  ;  for 
combinations  with  Quinine  or  Calomel,  and  as  a  diaphoretic, 
because  it  prevents  pm-gation  and  lowers  fever  ;  in  astringent 
enemata,  fi-om  its  action  on  the  bowel ;  and  for  local  applica- 
tions, e.g.  to  the  conjunctiva,  because  less  ii-ritant  than  the 
alkaloid.  The  relative  strength  of  Opium  to  Morphine  is 
about  20  or  30  to  100,  a  or  a  to  1. 

2.  Codeine. — This  alkaloid  ajjpears  to  excite  the  cord 
more  than  jMorphine,  and  to  depress  the  convolutions  less,  so 
that  muscular  tremors  may  follow  and  exceed  the  sedative 
influence.  Codeine,  in  J-gr.  doses  cautiously  increased,  markedly 
reduces  the  amount  of  sugar  in  diabetes,  appearing  to  act  as 
an  alterative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  tlius  to  cure  (not 
simply  relieve)  the  disease  in  some  instances. 

3.  Narcotine,  which  is  so  large  a  constituent  of  Opium,  is 
probably  often  impure  from  an  admixtirro  of  Morphine.  By 
some  authorities  it  is  considered  to  be  hypnotic,  by  others  con- 
vulsant.   It  is  not  used. 

4.  Narcein  probably  acts  like  morphine,  and  is  not  em- 
ployed medicinall)'.' 

5.  Thebaine  is  a  convulsant,  almost  like  Htrj-chnine. 
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6.  Opianine,   Cryptopine,   Metamorphine,   and  possiblv 

7.  The  action  of  Meconic  Acid  is  doubtful. 

7.  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PREPAKATIONS  OP  OPIUM. 

.v,^^'^  ^v^''^'^*  discussed  from  the  point  of  view 

Of  the  conditions  caUing  for  Opium. 

with^k?  w'-^l"'  ^'^cV^.  colic  or  neuralgia,  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphine.  Failing  this, 
either  of  the  Solutions  of  Morphine  must  be  given  by  the 
mouth  or  a  fliud  preparation  of  Opium,  such  as  the  Tincture, 
or  the  Liquid  Exti-act  (about  one-seventh  more  active  than  the 
J-mcture).  The  Enema  is  a  valuable  anodyne  in  cases  of  ab- 
dominal pain.  The  Pilula  Saponis  Composita  also  acts  rapidlv 
being  more  readUy  soluble  in  the  stomach  than  solid  Opium  ' 
..^■'^"■Pf'J<'}(<.lP"i»  may  be  met  by  local  appUcations,  such 
as  the  Plaster,  Liniment,  or  fomentations  made  with  Laudanum 
or  other  fluid  preparation  ;  but,  as  we  saw,  the  value  of  the 
ai-ug  itself  in  all  these  applications  is  very  doubtful. 

.  3  As  a  hypnotic,  the  best  forms  are  the  Tincture,  the 
Liquid  Extract,  the  Solutions  of  Morphine,  and  the  Soap  and 
Opium  PUl;  the  particular  preparation  and  the  dose  beinf 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  sleeplessness  and  by  the  pain  which 
may  accompany  it.  Dover's  Powder  is  an  excellent  hyimotic 
in  the  restlessness  at  the  commencement  of  feverish  attacks. 

4.  As  a  sedative  to  the  stomach,  various  preparations  may 
be  tried,  such  as  the  Solutions  of  Morphine  in  effervescing 
mixtures.  Morphine  endermicaUy  or  hjqjodermically  to  the 
epigastrium;  sometimes  solid  Opium  or  the  Extract  in  the 
form  of  a  small  pill.  Dover's  Powder  combined  with  Bismuth 
or  Soda  is  of  value  in  painful  ulceration  and  acute  dyspepsia. 

5.  As  a  sedative  and  astringent  to  the  bowels.  Laudanum, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  as  the  Enema,  may  be  given  in  urgent 
cases  attended  by  much  pain.  When  there  is  less  m-gencj',  we 
may  prescribe  one  of  the  powders :  Compound  Opium  Powder, 
Chalk  and  Opium,  Kino  and  Opium,  or  Dover's  Powder. 
Acetate  of  Morphine  with  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Acetic  Acid,  or 
the  Lead  and  Opium  Pill  may  be  demanded  in  severe  diarrhoea, 
especially  if  haemorrhage  threaten.  Solid  Opium,  alone  or 
combined  with  Calomel,  is  the  best  form  of  sedative  when  the 
bowel  must  be  paralysed,  as  in  hernia,  peritonitis,  and  intes- 
tinal obstruction. 

6.  As  sedatives  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  pelvic  organs,  and 
urethra,  we  possess  the  various  Suppositories  of  Opium  and 
Morphine,  and  the  Enema. 
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7.  Cough  may  be  relieved  by  several  special  preparations, 
namely  :  Tinctm-a  Camphora3  Composita,  Tinctura  Opii  Am- 
moniata,  the  Trocbisci,  and  Pilula  Ipecacuanhffi  cum  Scilla. 

8.  Biaphoresis  may  be  accomplished  with  Dover's  Powder. 
The  uses  of  the  other  preparations  are  obvious.    The  Con- 
fection is  a  pleasant  foi-m  of  the  Compound  Powder. 

Influences  modifying  the  action  and  uses  of  Opium. 
Dangers :  Cautions. — Age  gi-eatly  modifies  the  effects  of 
Opium,  children  being  particiilarly  susceptible  of  its  influence  on 
the  convolutions  and  medulla.  An  infant  of  one  year  should 
not  be  given  more  than  half  a  minim  of  the  Tincture  for  an 
ordinary  dose,  and  suckling  women  should  be  ordered  Opium 
with  special  precautions.  Females  are  more  easily  affected  than 
males.  Certain  individuals  have  peculiar  icliostjncracics  as 
regards  Opium,  some  resisting  its  action,  others  being  excited 
by  it,  others  again  very  readily  narcotised ;  whilst  more  fi-e- 
quently  some  persons  suffer  from  a  species  of  shock  after  the 
hj'podermic  injection  of  Morphine,  becoming  sick,  faint,  and 
even  alanningly  collapsed.  The  effect  of  habit  is  extremely 
marked  in  Opium,  the  necessary  dose  steadily  rising,  until 
large  quantities  may  be  safely  taken.  Disease,  especially  pain, 
affords  great  resistant  power  to  the  action  of  Opium,  which 
appears  to  expend  itself  on  the  morbid  process.  The  quality 
of  the  Opium,  the  particular  preparation,  and  the  combinations 
used,  also  modify  its  action.  On  the  contrary,  Opium  and 
Morphine  act  more  powerfully  in  the  subjects  of  kidney  disease, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Morphine  and  Opium  are  contra'- 
indicated  because  dangerous,  or  they  are  to  be  used  with  special 
care,  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  heart,  and  the 
kidneys  ;  in  congestive  conditions  and  hyperasmia  of  the  brain ; 
and  in  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Opium  and  Belladonna :  Combinations  and  Antagonism 
of  Morphine  and  Atropine.— In  several  respects  the  action  of 
^Jo^phine  IS  opposed  to  that  of  Atropine,  the  active  principle 
of  Belladonna.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  substances  is 
m  part  real,  such  as  their  respective  effects  on  the  convolutions 
respiratory  centre,  and  intestines.  In  part  it  is  apparent  only' 
ihus,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  caused  by  Morphine  occurs 
through  the  basal  ganglia  ;  the  dilatation  caused  by  Atropine 
IS  referable  to_  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  third 
nerve.  Morphine  is  a  diaphoretic  thi-ough  the  centres;  Atro- 
pine an  anhidrotic  through  the  terminal  nerves  of  the  glands 
Loth  depress  the  heart,  and  reduce  the  blood  pressure,  in 
po:sonon.s  doses.  Thus  Morphine  and  Atropine  are  not  true 
antagonists,  but  the  one  may  prevent  or  relieve  certain  effects 
ot  the  other,  and  may  therefore  be  combined  with  the  other 
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for  particular  medicinal  purposes,  or  given  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  poisoning  by  the  other  under  particular  cii-cum- 
stances. 

Combinations  of  Atropine  and  Morphine  are  now  used 
for  hypodei-mic  injection  ^,  or  even  ^  gr.  of  Sulphate 
ot  Atropine,  to  each  grain  of  Acetate  of  Morphine)  to  prevent 
certam  unpleasant  effects  of  the  latter.  It  is  found  that  the 
immediate  sickness  and  depression,  and  the  subsequent  dys- 
pepsia and  constipation,  may  thus  he  avoided,  and  a  more 
natm-al  sleep  induced.  The  combination  is  preferable  when 
Morphine  is  given  as  a  hypnotic  or  anodyne ;  in  conditions  of 
cardiac  depression  and  disease  of  the  lungs;  in  obstruction 
of  the  bowels  ;  and  to  relieve  spasms.  The  Atropine  should 
be  avoided  in  cerebral  excitement,  especially  mania. 

Use  as  muiiial  antidotes. — Sulphate  of  Atropine,  in  doses  of 
gr.,  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  Opium  poisoning,  the  pulse  and  respiration  being  care- 
fully watched.  Three  or  four  doses  may  thus  be  given ;  hut 
the  ordinary  means  of  resuscitation,  especially  artificial  respira- 
tion, must  not  be  for  a  moment  interrupted. 

In  poisoning  by  Belladonna,  Morphine  should  be  given 
subcutaneously,  with  the  same  precautions,  in  doses  of  |  gr. 

Apomorphinee  Ilydi'ocliloras. — Hydrochlo- 
RATE  OP  ApoMORPHiNE.  CiyHj^NOo.HCl.  The  hy- 
droclilorate  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  heating  Mor- 
phine or  Codeine  in  sealed  tubes  with  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  CiyHjgNOg  =  -1-  HgO,  the  alkaloid 

losing  one  molecule  of  water. 

Characters. — Small,  greyish -white,  shining  needles,  tui-ning 
green  on  exposure  to  light  and  air,  inodorous,  very  faintly 
acid.  Solubility  :  completely  in  water  and  in  spirit.  Solutions 
become  decomposed  and  green  when  boiled :  give  with  NaHCQ,- 
a  precipitate  which  becomes  green  on  standing,  and  then  forms 
a  purple  solution  with  ether,  violet  with  chloroform,  and 
blueish-green  with  alcohol.  "With  dilute  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron  it  gives  a  deep  red,  with  nitric  acid  a  blood-red,  coloration. 
Dose. — jL  to  i  gr.  by  the  mouth  ;      to  -jL  gr.  hypodeimically. 

I'repara.tion. 

Injectio  Apomorphinae  Hypodermica. — 2  gr.  dissolved  in  100 
min.  of  Camphor  Water.  Should  be  prepared  as  re- 
quired.   Dose,  subcutaneously,  2  to  5  min. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Apomorphine  is  the  most  certain  of  all  emetics,  acting  upon 
the _  vomiting  centre,  and  not  on  the  stomach,  i.e.  being  an 
indirect  emetic.    In  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  it  causes 
moderate  nausea,  repeated  vomiting,  and  the  disturbances  of 
the  respii-atory  and  circulatory  organs  produced  by  emetics. 
{Sec  page  449.)    If  the  dose  have  been  sufficient,  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  certain  and  complete.    Larger  doses 
cause  prostration  and  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
depression  of  the  respiratory  centre,  acceleration  of  the  heart, 
and  fall  of  temperature.    Small  doses  are  expectorant.  Apo- 
morphine  may  be  used  for  the  many  purposes  of  emetics  in 
general.  Jts  special  advantages  consist  in  its  certainty ;  the 
absence  of  local  ii-ritation  of  the  stomach;  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  given  hypodermically,  that  is  to  patients 
unable  to  swallow,  as  a  small  non-irritant  injection ;  and  the 
absence  of  after-effects.    Its  expectorant  action  has  been  as 
yet  but  little  employed. 


Rhoeados  Petala — Red-Poppy  Petals.  Tlie 
fi-esh  petals  of  Paj^aver  Rliceas.  Indigenous. 

Characters.— ;  with  heavy  poppy  odour  ;  bitter 
Composition.— Poppies  contain   40  per  cent  of  red 
colourmg  matter,  readily  soluble  in  water,  consisting  of  mim- 
veric  and  rhoeadic  acids;  an  alkaloid  CnHoiNO,.  with- 

out narcotic  properties ;  but  no  Morphine.  ' 

Freparation, 
Syrupus  Rhceados.— 1  in  3^.   Dose,  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Syrup  of  Ked  Poppies  is  used  as  a  colouring  agent  only. 

CEUCIFERiE. 

^vrlT'^T^^  I'^'T-  **^™!"'''-  -  White  Mustard 
bEEDS.  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  alba.  From 
plants  cultivated  m  Britain. 

Characters.-Khoni  -,V  of  an  inch  in  diameter  roundish 
P— 8 
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Siiiapis  WigrsE  Scntiua. —  Black  Mustard 
Seeds.  The  Jriecl  ripe  seeds  of  Bvassica  nigra. 
From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Scarcely  half  the  size  of  ^Vhite  Mustard  Seeds, 
roundish,  dark  reddish-  or  greyish-brown,  finely  pitted,  hard  ; 
internallj"-  j^ellow.  Inodorous  when  dry,  even  when  powdered, 
but  when  rubbed  with  water  exhaling  a  strong  pungent  odoui' 
and  ii-ritating  the  eyes  ;  taste  verj'-  pungent. 

Sitbslaiices  resembling  Black  Mustard:  Colchicum  Seeds, 
which  are  larger,  lighter,  and  not  quite  round. 

Composition. — The  seeds  of  Siiiajns  nigra  contain:  (1)  about 
35  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fi.t;ed  oil.  When  this  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  the  powdered  mustard  mixed  with  water  at  120° 
and  distilled,  there  is  obtained  (2)  the  official  volatile  oil,  Oleum 
Sinapis,  C3H5CNS,  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  ;  sp.  gr.  r015. 
This  is  a  colourless  or  pale  yellow  body,  of  intensely  penetra- 
ting odour,  bm-ning  taste,  and  blistering  action  on  the  skin. 
As  the  seeds  and  powder  of  the  mustard  are  devoid  of  these 
irritant  properties,  the  oil  cannot  exist  readj'  formed  in  them, 
but  is  developed  by  a  decomposition  of  their  constituents.  On 
the  addition  of  water  to  the  Black  Mustard,  its  most  important 
principle,  potassium  myronatc  or  sinigrin  KCjQHjgNSjOji,  (a 
compound  of  potassium  with  an  acid  ^ncoAAe,  myronic  acid), 
is  broken  up  by  another  constituent,  myrosin,  a  ferment,  into 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  potassium  sulphate,  and  sugar,  thus : 
KCjuHisNSoOio  ~  C3H5CNS  +  KHSO,  +  CeH.,.fi^.  Sinapis 
alba  also  contains  (1)  the  fixed  oil.  It  does  not,  however, 
yield  the  volatile  oil,  but  (2)  a  substance  with  allied  properties, 
called  sulphocyanate  of  acrinyl,  C7H5.CNSO,  by  a  similar  decom- 
position of  its  constituents,  sinalbin,  C^f^H^^S^On;  (in  place  of 
potassium  myi-onate)  and  myrosin  ;  thus  :  CjuH^NaSoOii;  =: 
C7H7CNSO  -I-  C:6H.3CN05,H2S04  (disulphate  of  sinapin)  + 
CsHaoOg  (glucose). 

From  Sinapis  Nigrce  Semina  is  made  : 

Oleum  Sinapis.— The  oil  distilled  with  water  fi'om  Black 
Mustard  Seeds  after  expression  of  the  fixed  oil. 

Characters. —  Pale  yellow;  intensely  pungent  and  irritant. 
Solubility.— I  in  50  of  water;  readily  in  spirit  and 
ether.    Boils  at  298°  Fahr.    Sp.  gr.  1-015  to  1-020. 

Preparation. 

LiNiMENTUM  Sinapis  Compositum.— Oil,  1-4;  Ethereal  Ex- 
tract of  Mezereon,  1 ;  Camphor,  3 ;  Castor  Oil,  7 ;  and 
Spirit,  44. 
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Sinapis.— Mustard.  Black  Mustard  Seeds  and 
White  Mustard  Seeds  powdered  and  mixed. 

Characters.  —  A  greenisli- yellow  po-svder,  of  an  acrid 
bitterish  oily  pungent  taste,  scentless  when  dry,  but  exlialing 
when  moist  a  pungent  penetrating  peculiar  odour,  and  very 
u-ntating  to  nostrils  and  eyes.    I>iqjuritics.—^ta.vch  and  flour. 

Preparations. 

1.  Cataplasma  Sinapis.— Mustard  and  Linseed  Meal  equal 

parts :  mixed,  the  former  with  tepid  water,  the  latter 
with  boUing  water ;  and  stirred  together. 

2.  Charta  Sinapis.— Cartridge  Paper,  coated  with  a  mixture  of 

Mustard  ia  Guttapercha  Solution ;  and  dried. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Xi-ternalli/.—When  applied  to  a  limited  area  of  skin, 
Mustard  acts  quicldy  (1)  as  a  rubefacient  and  nervous  stimu- 
lant, causing  redness,  heat,  and  severe  biu-ning  paiu.  (2)  Tliis 
effect  IS  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  part  to  other 
impressions,  and  relief  of  previous  pain.  (3)  The  prolono'ed 
apphcation  of  the  Charta  or  Cataplasm  causes  vesication,''bv 
the  production  of  local  inflammation.  Neighbourino-  and 
deeper  parts,  and  viscera  in  vascular  communication  or  intimate 
nervous  relation  with  the  bUstered  area,  may  thus  have  their 
circulation  reUeved.  The  heart,  blood  pressure,  respiration, 
and  nervous  centres  generally  are  stimulated  by  the  first 
application  of  Mustard  to  the  skin  ;  soothed  during  the  stao-e 
of  anesthesia  and  reHef  of  pain ;  and  depressed  in  tho  thi?d 
stage,  especially  if  the  vesication  be  severe  through  n.glect 
Applied  to  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  sui-face  of  the  skin 
m  the  form  of  a  bath,  Mustard  dilates  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
ana  thus  relieves  tho  blood  pressm-e  in  the  viscera 

In  the  form  of  Poultice  or  Paper,  Mustard  is  extensively 
used  as  a  readily  available,  convenient,  and  rapid  means  of 
rcl  evmg  local  pam,  stimulating  tho  internal  organs,  and  pro- 
ducmg  counter-irritation,  with  evanescent  and  mild  after- 
effects.  It  IS  applied  to  relieve  the  pains  of  muscidar  rheu- 
matism (lumbago,  etc.) ;  neuralgia  in' any  part  of  the  body ' 
oi  hTart    .tl^'T  f'''     chronic  clLcase  of  tho  li^ 

the  riomon     A«''  ^""'^'^^Sr-h  and  other  forms  of  cUstress  in 
tnc  abdomen.    As  a  cardio-vaseular  and  respiratory  stimulant 
a  large  sinapism  may  be  appHed  to  the  calvcs^or  sTes  in 
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sjTicopc,  coma,  or  asphyxia,  whetlier  from  disease  or  from 
poisoning-.  The  counter-u-ritant  eifect  of  Mustard  is  chiefly- 
used  in  inflammation  of  the  thi'oat,  larynx,  hronchi,  lungs, 
pleura,  and  pericardium ;  sometimes  in  ahdominal  diseases ; 
fi-equently,  and  with  success,  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
stomach,  and  persistent  vomiting  from  any  cause.  Diffused 
through  a -warm  bath  it  is  a  popular  "  derivative"  in  cerebral 
congestions,  in  headache,  and  at  the  onset  of  colds  and  febrile 
diseases  in  childi'en.  A  Mustard  sitz  bath  may  stimulate 
menstruation  if  taken  at  the  period. 

Intcrnalhj. — Mustard  produces  a  familiar  pungent  impres- 
sion on  the  tongue  and  olfactory  organs,  a  sense  of  warmth  in 
tlie  stomach,  an  increase  of  relish  and  appetite  and  of  the 
circulation  in  the  gastric  wall.  It  is  therefore  the  most  famiUar 
of  condiments.  In  full  doses  it  is  emetic,  with  a  rapid  stimu- 
lant action  and  but  little  subsequent  depression.  From  one  to 
four  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given,  stirred  up  with  a  tumblerful 
of  warm  water  in  cases  where  other  emetics  are  not  available 
or  have  failed,  especially  in  poisoning  by  narcotics. 

2.  ACTIOX  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION. 

The  odour  of  Oil  of  Mustard  can  be  detected  in  the  blood. 
Its  specific  action  is  obscm-e,  and  never  taken  advantage  of 
medicinally.    Part  of  Oil  of  Mustard  is  excreted  by  the  lungs. 


AraiBOB'aci»e  Ra«lix. — HoRSER.iDiSH  Root.  The 
fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  Armoracia.  Cultivated  in 
Britain  ;  most  active  in  the  autumn  anc[  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  have  appeared. 

Characters.— K  long  cylindrical,  fleshy  root,  ^  to  1  inch  in 
diameter;  pale  yellowish-  or  brownish- white  externally, 
whitish  and  fleshy  within  ;  taste  pungent ;  odour  pungent  when 
bruised.  Substance  resembling  Horseradish :  Aconite  Root,  which 
is  short,  conical,  darker,  and  causes  tingling  when  chewed. 

(/oj;?i?osi«to».— Horseradish  yields,  along  with  other  con- 
stituents, a  volatile  oil,  CgHg-CNS,  closely  alUed  to  the  volatile 
oil  of  black  mustard,  and  formed,  like  it,  by  decomposition  ot 
a  more  complex  principle  by  means  of  a  ferment. 

Preparation. 

Spiritus  Armoraciffi  Compositus.— 1  in  8,  by  distUlation,  with 
Bitter  Orange-pccl,  Nutmeg,  Proof  Spmt,  and  Water. 
Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Horseradisli  has  been  used  in  domestic  medicine  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but  is  most  familiar  as  a  pleasant  condiment, 
possessmg  much  the  same  properties  as  Mustard.  The  Com- 
pound Spu-it  is  a  flavouring  and  carminative  agent. 

POLYG-ALACE^. 

S'ene§-ae  Radix  Senega  Root.    The  dried 

root  of  Poljgala  Senega.    From  North  America. 

C7iarffefer«.— Enlarged  above  into  an  irregular  Imotty 
tuberosity,  bearing  the  remains  of  numerous  small  stems- 
tapermg  below  into  a  twisted,  branched,  and  keeled  root,  i  to 
i  of  an  inch  thick.  Bark  yellowish-  or  brownish-grey,  trans- 
versely cracked.  Fracture  short,  brittle.  Odom-  of  bark 
peculiar,  rancid  ;  taste  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  very  acrid 
sourish,  causing  a  flow  of  saliva.  Central  column  woody' 
tasteless  and  inodorous.  Substances  resemhlwg  Senega  ■  Veratrim 
viride,  Armca,  Valerian,  Serpentary.    All  these  have  no  keel 

Composihon.-ThB  active  principle  of  Senega  is  saponin,  a 
sn  nHnf '  .^morphous  glucoside,  C3,H,,Oi8,  yielding  a  frothy 
solution  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  HCl  into  a  sugar  and 
.«^o^.'»«(C,,H,,0,).  Saponin  is  closely  allied  to  dlgitZn, 
one  of  the  active  principles  of  DigitaHs. 

Preparations. 

1.  Infusum^^Senegse.-l  in  20  of  boiling  Water.    Dose,  1  to 

2.  Tinctura  Senega.-l  in  8  of  Proo/Spirit.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 
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digestion.  The  absence  of  severe  general  symptoms  indicates 
the  difficulty  of  its  absorption  by  the  stomach. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION  AND  USES.  ^ 

Saponin  passes  through  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  diminishes 
the  frequency  of  the  heart,  and  probably  affects  the  circulation 
much  like  Digitalis,  but  in  a  manner  which  is  more  uncertain. 

It  appears  to  be  excreted  in  part  by  the  bronchial  mucosa, 
which  it  stimulates  remotely  as  it  does  when  locally  applied. 
The  circulatory,  muscular,  and  nutritive  acti%aty  of  the  tubes 
is  increased;  the  mucous  secretion  rendered  more  abundant 
and  watery ;  and  the  afferent  nerves  stimulated,  so  that  reflex 
cough  is  the  result.  The  total  action  is  said  to  be  expectorant, 
the  broncliial  contents  being  expelled  in  greater  volume  and 
with  greater  force,  \.c.  more  readily  and  easily.  Senega  is  in 
common  use  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  being  given  in  the 
second  stage  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in 
dilated  bronchi,  to  liquefy  and  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  or  cavities,  and  stimulate  the  "  weak "  sm-face  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  the  fii-st  stage  of 
acute  bronchitis,  in  phthisis,  and  when  digestion  is  feeble  or 
deranged.  Saponin  is  probably  excreted  in  part  by  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  both  of  which  it  stimulates,  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  urine  and  its  most  important  solid  constituents. 

Ki'amcrisB  Radix.  —  Rhatany  Eoot.  The 
dried  i-oot  of  (1)  Peruvian  Rhatany,  Krameria  tri- 
andra;  and  of  (2)  Savanilla  Rliatany,  Krameria  Ixina. 

Characters. — 1.  Peruvian  Ehatany  is  in  branched  or  un- 
branched  pieces.  It  consists  of  [a]  a  readily  separable  bark,  -Jjy  to 
of  an  inch  tluck,  rough  and  scaly  except  in  the  smaller 
pieces,  dark  reddish-brown  externally,  bright  brownish-rod 
within ;  and  (5)  a  hard  brownish-  or  reddish-yellow  woody 
axis.  2.  Savanilla  Ehatany  is  less  irregular  and  knotty,  not 
so  long  or  thick,  dark  purplish  or  violet,  with  smooth,  thicker, 
adlierent  bark,  marked  by  transverse  ci-acks.  The  bark  of  both 
kinds  has  a  strongly  astringent  taste,  and  tinges  the  saliva  red ; 
odour  not  marked.    Wood  nearly  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

Composition. — Ehatany  Eoot  contains  from  20  to  45  per 
cent,  of  rhatania-tanuic  acid,  Cg4llo40oi,  a  red  amorphous  sub- 
stance, the  watery  solutions  of  which  first  colour  perchloride  of 
iron  green  and  then  precipitate  it,  but  are  not  precipitated  by 
tartar  emetic.  Inconipatibles. — Alkalies,  hme-water,  salts  of 
iron  and  lead,  and  gelatine. 
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Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Eramerise. — Aqueous.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Kramerise. — 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus. — 1  in  5.    See  page  300. 

4.  Tinctura  Kramerise.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.    Dose,  1  to 

2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AKD  USES. 

The  preparations  of  Ehatany  possess  the  properties  of 
Tannic  Acid,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  (see 
AcidiiM^  Tanmcum,  page  371),  except  that  they  are  obviously  of 
no  use  in  poisoning  by  antimony. 

SAPINDACE^. 
Ouarana — {Not  official)    The  seeds  of  Paul- 
linia  sorbilis,  reduced  to  powder  after  roasting,  and 
made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water.    Brazilian  Cocoa. 

C^ffrflCifisi'*.— Cylindrical  rolls  of  dried  paste. 

Composition. — Guarana  contains  no  less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  CgHi^N^Oo.HjO,  the  alkaloid  of  the  coffee  and  tea 

plants;  imited,  as  in  these,  with  tniniic  acid,  starch,  and  ffion. 
{See  page  301  )  Dose,  15  to  60  gr.  in  powder,  or  as  infusion. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


The  action  of  Guarana  closely  resembles  that  of  strong 
tea  or  coffee.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  megrim.    See  Cafeina. 


EEYTHROXYLACE^. 


Coca — Coca.  Cuca.  The  dried  leaves  of  Ery- 
throxylon  Coca.    From  South  America. 

_      Characters.— Shortly  stalked,  oval  or  lanceolate,  1  to  2 
inches  or  more  m  length,  entire,  usually  blunt  and  emarginato 
smooth  ;  midrib  prominent,  with  numerous  faint  anastomosing- 
lateral  veins,  and  a  curved  line  on  each  side  of  the  midrib 
from  base  to  apex  ;  green  above,  paler  beneath.    Odour  faintly 
tea-like  ;  taste  bitter  and  aromatic.  ^ 
Composition.— Gocn.  Leaves  contain  about  0-2  per  cent,  of  an 
alkaloid,  cocame;  a  second  alkaloid,  eccjonine,  C.llyJ^O, ;  hygrin 
an  aromatic  substance ;_  coea-tannin,  and  eocWca.v.  Cocaine 
Oi.HoiMO^,  occurs  in  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  freely  solubjo 
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m  chlorofoim,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  yields 
ecgonine,  benzoic  acid,  and  methyl-alcohol,  when  heated  with 
strong  HCl.    Lose  of  the  leaves,  i  to  2  dr.,  infused  in  hot  water. 

1  Preparation. 

Extractum  Goose  Liquidum.— 1  in  1  mth  Proof  Spirit.  Dose 
^  to  2  fl.dr.  ' 

From  Coca  is  made  : 

Cocainffl  Hydrochloras.— Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine.  C^Ho, 
N04,HC1. 

Sonrce.--0\>Umed  by  agitating  with  Ether  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  an  acidulated  alcoholic  extract,  made  alkaline 
with  Carbonate  of  Sodium ;  separating  and  evaporating 
the  ethereal  liquid  ;  purifying  the  product  by  repeating 
the  _  treatment  with  acidulated  water,  Carbonate  of 
Sodium,  and  Ether ;  decolorising ;  neutralising  with 
Hydrochloric  Acid  ;  and  recrystallising. 

Characters. — Colourless  needles  or  a  crystalline  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solution  in 
water  has  a  bitter  taste ;  produces  on  the  tongue 
tingling,  followed  by  numbness.  It  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  gold;  and  a  white  preci- 
pitate with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent.    Dose,  i  to  1  gi-. 

Preparatioih 

Lamellte  CocAiNiE. — Discs  of  Cocaine.  Discs  of  Gelatine, 
with  some  Glycerine,  each  weighing  about  gr.,  and 
containing  ^^^j  gr.  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

A  solution  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine  has  a  powerful 
local  action  when  administered  hypodermically,  or  applied  to 
an  exposed  mucous  surface  such  as  the  tongue  or  conjunctiva, 
rapidly  paralysing  the  sensory  nerves,  and  contracting  the 
vessels.  It  thus  produces  local  anaesthesia  and  ansemia, 
which  last  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  according  to  the  strength 
of  solution  used,  and  may  be  followed  by  temporary  dilatation 
of  the  vessels.  In  aqueous  solutions  of  2  to  20  per  cent,  the 
Hydrochlorate  is  used  as  a  local  anaBsthetic,  to  prevent  or  remove 
the  pain  attending  minor  operations  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  of  special  value  in  the  surgery  of  the  ej^e,  nose,  ear,  throat, 
teeth,  rectum,  vagina,  and  urethi-a.    A  4  per  cent,  solution  is 
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commonly  used,  teing  applied  once  or  twice  before  operation 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutea.  Examinations  of  the  eye  and 
throat  are  also  greatly  facilitated  by  the  previous  application 
of  Cocaine.  In  painful  or  nervous  affections  of  the  same  parts, 
such  as  neuralgia,  burns,  itching,  whooping  cough,  tubercular 
larjTigitis,  and  hay  fever,  it  is  also  of  use,  strong  applications 
being  avoided  as  likely  to  increase  the  subsequent  congestion  of 
the  pai-ts.  Its  local  application  to  the  conjunctiva  is  fol- 
lowed in  sLx  or  eight  minutes  by  temporary  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  and  impairment  of  accommodation,  effects  apparently 
due  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic. 

2.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Coca  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  restorative  when  given 
internally,  enahhng  persons  who  chew  the  leaf  to  undergo 
great  muscular  exertion  ^ath  little  or  no  fatigue.  In  animals 
it  causea  gi-eat  muscular  restlessness  or  excitement,  and  finally 
convulsions  of  cerebral  origin  ;  the  whole  brain,  medulla,  and 
cord  being  powerfully  stimulated  from  above  downwards 
Very  large  doses  paralyse  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
and  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves,  but  do  not  affect  the  motor 
tract  The  muscles  remain  unaffected.  The  pupils  are  dilated 
by  internal,  as  by  local  administration.  Respiration  rises  in 
frequency,  is  disturbed  in  rhythm,  and  finaUy  ceases.  The 
heart  is  greatly  accelerated  by  paralysis  of  the  vagus ;  the 
blood  pressure  first  rises  and  then  falls.  The  amoimt  of  urea 
18  said  to  be  diminished,  as  if  from  diminished  metabolism; 
but  Coca  does  not  prolong  the  Hfe  of  starved  animals.  The 
temperature  may  be  raised. 

in  ^^'"'^  muscular  exhaustion; 

pffpnl/w  ""^^TT  ^"scular  debility,  and  in  wasting 
mS  1/  r'"''"'^  foi-mation  of  urea;  in  convalescence  ;  il 
mental  exhaustion ;  and  m  the  alcoholic  and  opium  habits. 

LINACEiE. 

I^ini  Semina—LiNSEED.  The  dried  ripe  seeds 
ot  Lmum  usitatissimum,  Flax.    Cultivated  in  Britain. 

\.r.^'"'''"'^'l<~^-^''^^  pointed,  with  acute  ed^es- 

brown,  smooth,  shining  externally,  yellowish-white  wXn  ^ 
odourless ;  of  a  mucilaginous  oily  taste.  ' 
Composition. ~ll\iG  seeds  of  Flax  contnin     n,ior,+u„  t 
chiefly  in  the  testa  or  coat  and  ?rom  i 

3d  "1^^'?^^^^'''.'%        consisLThlei°y  *f  g  y  ^ 
united  with  hnolcic  and,  which  has  a  r.nwn,-fni         •/  x-^ 
oxygen,  and  thus  becomes  resin?id';n  l.^Z^t'^^^Z^t^ 
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a  "  drying  oil."  The  Linseed  Meal,  after  expression  of  the  oil, 
consists  chiefly  of  mucilage,  proteids,  salts,  a  little  oil,  but 
neither  starch  nor  sugar. 

Freparations. 

1.  Faiina  Lini. — Linseed  Meal.    Linseed  reduced  to  powder. 

From  Farina  Lini  is  prepared: 

Cataplasma  Lini. — Mix  gradually  Linseed  Meal,  4,  with 
boiling  Water,  10  ;  stu-ring  constantly. 

Linseed  Meal  is  also  used  in  preparing  :  Cataj)lasmata  Car- 
bonis,  Conii,  Sinapis,  and  Sodas  Chlorinata3. 

2.  Infusum  Lini. — "  Linseed  Tea."    Linseed,  150  gr. ;  Liquo- 

rice, 50  gT. ;  boiling  Water,  10  fl.oz.  Infused  two  hours. 
Dose,  ad  libitum. 

3.  Oleum  Lini. — Made  by  expression  without  heat.  A''iscid, 

yellow,  with  faint  odour  and  bland  taste.  Thickens  by 
exposure  to  air.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Linseed  Meal  is  used  only  as  the  Cataplasma, 
which  is  the  poultice  universally  emploj^ed  to  convey  heat  and 
moisture  to  parts,  and  thus  affect  the  nerves,  circulation,_  and 
nutrition  generally.  The  Oil  may  be  applied  to  burns,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Lime-water,  con- 
stituting Carron  Oil,  a  substitute  for  Linimentum  Calcis.  It 
may  also  be  used  as  a  laxative  in  the  form  of  enema. 

Internally.— laiusMm.  Lini,  "  Linseed  Tea,"  is  a  famUiar 
demulcent  drink,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
which  coats  the  surface  of  the  pharj-nx  and  fauces,  and  thus 
relieves  troublesome  throat  cough,  especially  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  a  little  stimulant  Lemon. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Linseed  Tea  is  supposed  to  have  a  specific  or  remote 
local  efit'ect  as  a  demulcent  on  the  bronchi  and  urinary  passages, 
but  this  is  probably  referable  to  the  warm  water  only.  It  is, 
perhaps,  slightly  diuretic,  as  Oil  of  Linseed  becomes  oxydised 
in  the  system  (as  it  does  on  exposure  to  air),  and  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys  as  a  resinoid  body  which  stimulates  these  cn-gans. 

MALVACEiE. 
Oossypium.  —  Cotton  AVool.    Cotton.  The 
hairs  of  the  seed  of  Gossypium  barbaclense,  and  of 
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other  species  of  Gossypium,  from  wLicli  fatty  matter 
and  all  foreign  impurities  have  been  removed. 

Characters. — White  soft  filaments,  each  consisting  of  an 
elongated  tubular  cell,  under  the  microscope  appearing  as  a 
flattened  twisted  band  with  slightly  thickened  rounded  edges ; 
inodorous ;  tasteless.  Readily  wetted  by  water,  without 
yielding  either  an  alkaline  or  acid  reaction. 

From  Gossrjphim  is  made : 

Pyroxylin. — Gun  Cotton.  Made  by  immersing  Cotton  Wool 
in  a  mixture  of  Sulphui-ic  and  Nitric  Acids,  washing, 
drarnuig,  and  drying.  Eeadily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
Ether  and  Eectified  Spirit ;  leaves  no  residue  when  ex- 
ploded by  heat. 

Freparations. 

1.  Collodium. — Made  by  dissolving  Pyi'oxylin,  1 ;  in  Ether, 

36;  and  Eectified  Spirit,  12. 

From  Collodium  is  prepared: 

Collodium  Flexile. — Collodion,  48 ;  Canada  Balsam,  2; 
and  Castor  Oil,  1. 

2.  Collodium  Vesicans. — Pyroxylin,  1 ;  dissolved  in  Blistering 

Liquid,  20. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  Cotton  Wool  are  sufiiciently  familiar. 

Fi/roxi/linia  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  Collodion. 

Collodion,  wlieu  painted  on  the  skin  or  other  exposed  part, 
instantly  dries  by  evaporation  of  the  ether,  forming  a  fine  film. 
This  film  serves  as  a  protective  to  thin,  inflamed,  broken,  or 
incised  surfaces ;  preventing  bed-sores,  arresting  hsemorrhage 
(as  in  leech  bites),  and  closing  fissures  or  punctures  made  with 
aspirateurs  or  trocars  in  paracentesis.  The  Flexible  Collodion 
does  not  contract  on  dr^-ing,  nor  readily  crack,  and  is  a  better 
form  for  most  of  the  above  purposes. 

The  root-bark  of  the  cotton  plant  is  believed  to  be  ecbolic. 

AUEANTIACEiE. 
_  Aiirantii  Cortex — Bitter-Orange  Peel.  The 
dried  outer  part  of  the  rind  or  pericarp  of  Citrus 
vulgaris.    From  the  south  of  Europe. 
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Characiers.—Thm  pieces  or  strips,  of  a  dark  orange  colour, 
nearly  free  from  the  white  inner  part  of  the  rind :  odour 
fragrant ;  taste  aromatic,  bitter. 

Composition.— Orange  Peel  contains  1  to  2i  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil,  oleum  eorticin  aurantii,  isomeric  yvith  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, CioHjg,  and  a  bitter  crystalline  principle,  hesperidin. 
Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Aurantii.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum.  —  4,  with  fresh  Lemon 

Peel,  2  ;  Cloves,  1 ;  Water,  160.    Lose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Aurantii.— 1  in  10  of  Froof  Spirit.    Dose,  1  to 

'om  Tinctura  Aurantii  is  prepared: 
Syrupus  Aukantii.— 1 ;  Syrup,  7.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 
Tinctura  Aurantii  is  an  int/redioit  of  Mistura  Perri  Aro- 
matica  and  Tinctura  Quininaa ;  Sijrupus  Aurantii  of 
Confectio  Sulphuris. 

4.  Vinum  Aurantii.^Made  in  Britain  by  fermentation  of  a 

saccharine  solution,  to  which  fresh  Orange  Peel  has 
been  added.    Contains  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Vinum  Aurantii  is  used  in  making  Vinum  Ferri  Citratis 

and  Vinum  Quininse. 
Bitter  Orange  Peel  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Spiritus  Ar- 

moracife  Compositus,  Tinctura  Cinchonas  Compo- 

sita,  Infusum  Gentianse  Compositum,  and  Tinctura 

GentianEe  Composita. 
Elixir  Aui-antii  (U.S.P.).    Oil  of  Orange,  1;  Sugar,  100; 

Alcohol  and  "Water  (1  to  3),  to  300.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

Aurantii  Frnctiis.— Bitter  Orange.  The  ripe 
fruit  of  Citrus  vulgaris.    From  the  south  of  Europe. 

Characters. — Globular,  with  compressed  ends.  Pericarp 
rougher  and  darker,  and  rind  more  aromatic,  than  in  the  Sweet 
Orange.    Pulp  very  bitter  and  sour. 

FrcjJaration. 

Tinctura  Aurantii  Recentis.— 6  of  fi'esh  Eind  in  20  of  Spirit. 
Dose,  1  to  2  fl.di-. 

Aqim  Awantii  Floris.  —  Orange  -  flower 
Water.  Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Bitter  Orange  tree,  Citrus  vulgaris,  and  of  the  Sweet 
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Orange  tree,  Citrus  Aurantium.  Prepared  mostly  in 
France. 

CAamcZfirs.— Colourless  or  greenisli ;  fragrant ;  bitter.  Im- 
piirittj. — Lead,  derived  from  the  vessels  in  wluch  it  is  imported. 

Composition. — Orange  flowers  yield  a  volatile  oil,  oleum 
Neroli,  and  a  trace  of  a  bitter  principle.    Dose,  J  to  1  fl.oz. 

Preparation. 

Syrupus  Aurantii  Floris. — 1  in  9.    Dose,  |  to  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Orange  is  at  once  an  aromatic  and  a  bitter  substance,  and 
combines  the  action  of  these  two  classes  of  remedies,  as 
described  under  Caltmba  and  Caryophijllum  respectively.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  highly  agreeable  flavouring  agent  in 
cookery,  pharmacy,  and  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs ;  and  in 
these  several  ways  may  be  turned  to  account  therapeutically. 
It  is  but  feebly  bitter. 

liimonis  Cortex.  —  Lemon  Peel.  The  outer 
part  of  the  rind  of  the  fresh  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum. 
From  southern  Europe. 

Characters. — Thin  pieces,  pale  yellow  and  rough  on  the 
outer  surface  from  the  presence  of  glands  containing  volatile 
oil ;  having  little  of  the  white  spongy  part  of  the  rind.  Odour 
fragrant ;  taste  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter. 

Composition. — Lemon  Peel  contains  the  official  volatile  oil, 
Oleum  Limonis,  CigHig,  and  a  bitter  principle,  hesperidin. 

Preparations. 

1.  Syrupus  Limonis. — 2,  with  20  of  Lemon  Juice,  in  41. 

Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

2.  Tinctura  Limonis. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.   Dose,  J  to  2  fl.dr. 

From  Lemon  Peel  is  made  : 
Oleum  Limonis. — The  oil  expressed  from  fresh  Lemon  Peel. 
PaleyeUow;  fragrant;  warm,  and  bitter.    Sp.gr.  0-85. 
Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Lemon  Peel  is  also  contained  in  Infusum  Aurantii  Composi- 
tum  and  Infusum  Gentianas  Compositum  ;  Syrup  of 
Lemon  in  Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis  ;  Oil  of  Lemon  in 
Linimentum  Potassii  lodidi  cum  Sapono  and  Spiritus 
Ammoniaa  Aromaticua. 
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ACTION-  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  Lemon  Peel  are  the  same  as  those 
ot  Urange,  the  only  difference  being,  in  the  flavour. 

Ivimonis  Succus — Lemok  Juice.  The  freshly 
expressed  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum. 

Characters.—^  slightly  turbid  yellowish  liquor,  with  a  grate- 
lul  odour  and  sharp  acid  taste.  Half  a  fluid  ounce  (one  table- 
spoonful)  contains  about  20  gr.  of  Citric  Acid,  and  neutralises 
28^  gi-.  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium,  24  gi-.  of  Bicarbonate  of 
bodium,  or  15  gr.  nearly  of  Carbonate  of  Animonium. 

Composition.— IjGxnon  Juice  contains  citric  acid,  HsCgHgO?, 
both  free  and  combined  with  ■potassium  and  other  bases  ;  malic 
acid,  H3C4HJO5,  and  phosphoric  acid,  etc.    Dose,  ^  to  4  fl.oz. 

Freparations. 

1.  Sjrrupus  Limonis. — See  Limonis  Cortex. 

2.  Acidum  Citricum.— See  Acids,  page  142. 


ACTIOlsr  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lemon  J uice  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  has  the  same  action 
as  Citric  Acid,  and  is  used  chiefly  to  relieve  thirst  and  produce 
effervescing  mixtures  and  drinks. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lemon  Juice  enters  the  blood  as  alkaHne  citrates,  potassium 
salts,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Here  the  citrates  are  in  part 
oxydised  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  {^iae  Acidim  Citricum.) 
The  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  probably  act  upon  the  red 
corpuscles,  of  which  they  are  both  important  constituents. 

Lemon  Juice  is  used  M'ith  great  success  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  scurvy,  a  disease  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  still  obscure,  but  which  is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  want 
of  the  juices  of  fresh  vegetable  and  animal  food.  The  Citric 
Acid,  the  Potash,  and  the  Phosphoric  Acid  have  severally  been 
credited  with  the  beneficial  effect  by  different  authorities. 
Lemon  Juice  has  also  been  given  in  acute  rheumatism  and 
gout,  but  appears  to  be  useful  only  in  as  far  as  it  conveys 
alkalies  into  the  blood  and  tissues. 

3.  REMOTE  L0C.\L  ACTION  AND  USES. 

These,  which  are  of  great  interest,  arc  fully  described 
under  Citric  Acid,  page  142, 
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Belse  Fi'Hctiis. — Bael  Fruit.  The  dried  half- 
ripe  fruit  of  ^gle  Marmelos.  From  Malabar  and 
Coromandel. 

Characters. — Fruit  roundish,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
orange,  with  hard  woody  rind ;  usually  imported  in  dried 
slices,  or  in  fragments  consisting  of  portions  of  the  rind  and 
adherent  dried  pulp  and  seeds.  Eiad  about  a  inch  thick,  with 
a  smooth  pale-brown  or  greyish  epicarp  ;  pulp  firm,  brittle, 
brownish  or  cherry-red.   The  moistened  pulp  is  mucilaginous. 

Composition. — Bael  has  not  been  thoroughly  analysed. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Belas  Liquidum. — 1  in  1 J^.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  In  the  fresh  state  Indian  Bael  is  a  pleasant  refreshing 
fruit,  with  astringent  and  refrigerant  properties,  which  render 
it  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  As 
imported  it  is  probably  useless ;  but  a  liquid  extract  from  the 
fresh  fruit  appears  to  produce  its  specific  effects.  It  is  seldom 
employed  out  of  India. 

BYTTNERIACEiE. 
Oleum  Tlieobromatis.— Oil  op  Theobroma. 
Cacao  Butter.    A  concrete  oil  obtained  by  expression 
and  heat  from  the  ground  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao, 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Demerara  and  Mexico. 

Characters. — Of  the  consistency  of  taUow;  yellowish; 
odour  like  that  of  chocolate ;  taste  bland  and  agreeable  ;  fr-ac- 
turc  clean.  Does  not  become  rancid  from  exposui-e  to  the  air 
Melts  at  86°  to  950  Fahr. 

Coiuimition.— Oil  of  Theobroma  constitutes  from  30  to  50 
PfL.cent.  of  the  Cacao  Bean,  with  an  alkaloid  theobromine, 
CyHg^^Oj.    It  consists  chiefly  of  stearin  with  a  little  olein. 

Preparations. 

Suppositoria  AcicU  Tannici,  Hydi'argyri,  lodoformi,  Morphinaa. 
and  Plumbi  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Butter  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  substances 
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in  the  form  of  suppositories.  The  action  of  Theobromine  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Caffeine.    Sco  page  301. 

CAJilELLIACE^. 

Tea — {Not  official.)  The  dried  leaves  of  Tliea 
sinensis. 

Composition.— Tesx  contains  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  caffeine, 
C8Hi„N'^02,H.,0 ;  a  volatile  oil,  most  abundant  in  green  tea ; 
and  tannin.    The  relations  of  the  allvaloid,  as  well  as  its 

ACTION  AND  USES, 
are  described  fully  under  Caffeina,  page  301. 

GUTTIFEEiE. 

Cambog-ia.— Gamboge.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Garcinia  Hanburii.    Imported  from  Siam. 

Characters. — Cylindrical  pieces,  breaking  easUy  with  a 
smooth  conchoidal  gUstening  fractm-e ;  tawny,  changing  to 
briUiant  yellow  when  rubbed  with  water  :  inodorous ;  taste 
acrid.  Impurity. — Starch ;  yielding  a  green  colour  with  iodine. 

Composition. — Gamboge  contains  about  73  per  cent,  of  a 
resinous  substance  gambogic  acid,  CooH^jO^;  25  per  cent,  of 
gum  ;  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  water.  Gambogic  acid  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  gives  the  brilliant  yellow  colour  to  the  gum- 
resin,  and  forms  salts  with  bases.  It  is  less  active  than  the 
gum-resin.    Dose,  1  to  4  gr. 

Preparation. 

Pilula  Cambogise  Composita. — Gamboge,  1  ;  Barbadoes  Aloes, 
1 ;  Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon,  1 ;  Hard  Soap,  2 ; 
Syrup,  q.s.    Lose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AND  USES. 

Gamboge  is  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing 
vomiting  in  large  doses,  and  in  medicinal  doses  acting  as  a 
hydragogue  cathartic  not  unlike  Colocynth,  -nathout  being 
cholagogue.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  alone,  and  not  often  as 
the  Compound  Pill.  Such  a  remedy  is  indicated  in  dropsies, 
cerebral  hyperasmia,  and  as  an  anthelmintic  (not  to  children) ; 
but  other  substances  have  now  almost  completely  displaced  it. 
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2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  EEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

Gambogic  acid  is  cliiefly  thrown  out  in  the  liquid  fseces ; 
but  part  is  absorbed,  passes  through  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  wliich  it  stimulates,  causing  an 
increased  flow  of  yollow-coloured  urine.  The  diuretic  effect 
may  add  to  the  value  of  the  drug  in  dropsy. 

CANELLACE.^. 
Caiiellse  Albse  Coe-tex.— Canella  Bark.  The 
bark  of  Canella  alba,  deprived  of  its  corky  layer  and 
dried.    From  the  West  Indies. 

Characters. — In  quiUs  or  broken  pieces;  hard;  buff  or 
pale  orange  externally,  paler  internaUy.  Odour  aromatic, 
clove-Hke  ;  taste  acrid,  pungent,  and  bitter. 

Composition. — Canella  contains  a  bitter  principle  and  an 
aromatic  oil. 

Canella  Alba  is  contained  in  Vinum  Ehei.    60  gi-.  to  1  pint. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Canella  Alba  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  stomachic,  and  tonic, 
like  Cascaiilla.    See  Calumbce  Badix,  and  Canjophijlhim. 

VITACEiE. 

Uvse — Raisins.  The  ripe  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera, 
the  Grape  Vine,  dried  in  the  sun,  or  partly  with 
artificial  heat.    Imported  from  Spain. 

Composition.— ^iBms  contain  gra2}e  sugar,  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium,  other  vegetable  acids,  etc. 

Raisins  are  contained  in  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita 
and  Imctura  Sennas. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Pn,.wS'?n  '^'"%?e°^^l°ent,  refreshing,  and  nutrient,  and  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  sweetening  and  flavouring  agents. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEiE. 
Oimiaci  I^igmim.— GuAiAcuM  Wood.    "  Lig- 
num YnvE."    The  heart-wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale  • 
Q— 8  ' 
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or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum.  Imported  from  the  West 
Indies ;  and  reduced  to  tlie  form  of  cMps,  raspino-s, 
or  shavino;s. 

Characters— Ci)iv^^,  raspings,  or  shavings,  dark  gTeenish- 
brown ;  taste  acrid  and  somewhat  aromatic ;  odour,  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  faintly  aromatic. 

_  Gnaiaci  Lujniim  is  an  i»gredient  of  Decoctum  Sarsfe  Com- 
positum,  J  oz.  to  1  pint. 

Oiiaiaci  Resina.  —  Guaiacum  Resik.  The 
resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Guaiacum  officinale 
or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum,  by  natural  exudation,  by 
incision,  or  by  heat. 

Characters. — Large  masses,  brownish  or  greenish-brown, 
covered  with  a  green  powder.  Breaks  with  a  clean  glassy- 
fracture.  Odour  somewhat  balsamic ;  leaves  an  acrid  sensation 
in  the  throat.  A  solution  in  sjiirit  strikes  a  clear  blue  when 
ajipliedto  the  inner  surface  of  a  raw  potato  (fresh  protoplasm). 

Substances  resemblwg  Oiiaiacum  licsin :  Myrrh,  Scammony, 
Benzoin,  Aloes,  Eesin  ;  which  have  no  green  tinge. 

Composition. — The  chief  constituent  of  Guaiacum  "Wood  is 
the  official  resin,  with  a  crystalline  bitter  colouring  matter, 
gum,  etc.  The  resin  is  itself  composed  of  three  resins  :  guaia- 
conic  acid,  C19H20O5,  70  per  tent. ;  guaiac  acid,  CgHgOg,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid ;  and  guaiaretic  acid,  C2ofl2G04>  10  per 
cent.  IncomjMiibles. — Mineral  acids,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 
Dose  of  the  Resin,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Mistura  Guaiaci. — Guaiacum  Eesin,  2;  Sugar,  2;  Gum 

Acacia,  1  ;  Cinnamon  Water,  80.    Dose,  J  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata. — 1  in  5  of  Aromatic  Spirit 

of  Ammonia.  I)ose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr.,  with  1  dr.  of  mucilage 
or  yolk  of  egg,  to  form  an  emulsion. 

3.  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  Composita. — 1  in  2^.  See 

page  93.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Internally,  Guaiacum  is  a  local  stimulant,  producing  sali- 
vation, an  acrid  hot  sensation  in  tlie  throat,  warmth  in  the 
epigastrium,  increase  of  the  movements  and  secretions  of  the 
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stomach  and  bowels,  and  reflex  stimulation  of  the  heart.  In 
large  quantity  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  causing  vomit- 
ing and  jmrging,  and  the  attendant  disturbances  of  the  system. 

Guaiacum  powder  frequently  relieves  sore  throat,  if  given 
in  30-gr.  doses,  to  be  i^laced  on  the  tongue,  and  slowly  swal- 
lowed every  six  hours.  The  Tinctui-e  or  a  non-ofEcial  Lozenge 
is  less  successful.  Plummer's  Pill  doubtless  owes  part  of  its 
mildly  purgative  effect  to  the  Guaiac  Eesin  it  contains. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

The  fui'ther  action  of  Guaiacum  phj'siologically  is  still 
obscure.  Besides  its  stimulant  effect  on  the  circulation 
abeady  mentioned,  it  appears  to  increase  the  secretions  of  the 
sMn  and  kidney,  and  probably  stimulates  the  liver  and  meta- 
bolism generally.  In  the  form  of  the  Ammoniated  Tincture  it 
is  used  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  certainly  with  much 
success  in  some  cases.  As  a  constituent  of  Decoctum  Sarste 
Compositum,  not  alone,  it  is  given  as  an  alterative  in  syphilis. 


EUTACE^. 

Biaclm  Folia  Bucna  Leaves.  .  The  dried 

leaves  of :  1,  Barosma  betulina ;  2,  Barosma  crenu- 
lata ;  3,  Barosma  serratifolia.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

CTffr«cto-«.— Smooth,  dull  yellowish-green,  marked  with 
oil  glands  on  the  margins,  and  especiaUy  on  the  under  surface- 
having  a  powerful  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish,  mint-like 
taste.    1.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  betuhna  is  about  #  inch  long 
coriaceous,  obovate,  serrate-dentate,  with  a  recurved  blunt 
apex.    2.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  crenulata  is  about  1  inch  long 
oval,  oblong,  obtuse,  minutely  crenated,  narrowed  at  base  into 
a  distinct  petiole.    3.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  sematifolia  is  1  to 
1^-  inches  long,  hnear-lanceolate,  tapering  equaUy  to  each  end 
sharply  and  closely  serrated;    texture   thin.    Impurity -1 
Lc&wes  oi  Em2}lunmn  serndatum  (for  those  of  Barosma  serrati- 
toha) ;  have  no  glands.    Substances  resembling  Biwhu:  Senna 
and  Uva  Ursi,  which  have  entire  leaves. 

_Co«v;o,«^M«._Buchu  contains  a  yellowish-brown  volatile 
oil  in  the  glands  or  "  dots,"  consisting  of  a  crystalline  stear- 
ffr20  tolo       '  '^"'^  hy'J^'^-rbon  ;  and  a  bitter  substance. 
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Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Buchu.-l  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl  oz 

2.  Tinctura  Buchu.— 1  in  8  of  Proo/ Spirit.  Lose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  Buchu  closely  resemhle  those  of 
I'areira,  to  the  description  of  which  the  student  is  referred 
It  is  more  frequently  employed  than  Pareira,  its  Infusion  con- 
stituting an  excellent  vehicle  for  saline  diiu-etics. 

Oleum  RiitBE._OiL  of  Rue.  The  oil  distilled 
trom  the  fresh  herb  of  Euta  graveolens. 

Colour  pale  yellow ;  odour  disagreeable;  taste 
bitter,  acrid.  ' 

Composition.— Oil  of  Eue  is  a  mixture  of  Yaxio^X5  volatile 
oils.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  Eue  are  the  same  as  those  of  Savin, 
but  it  is  seldom  employed.    See  Sabinm  Caoiimina,  page  385. 

Ciisparise  Cortex.— Cusparia  Bark.  Angus- 
tura  Bark.  The  bark  of  Galipea  Cusparia.  From 
tropical  South  America. 

Characters. — Flattish  or  curved  pieces,  or  in  quills,  6  inches 
or  less  in  length ;  obliquely  cut  on  inner  edge.  Coated  ex- 
ternally with  a  yellowish-grey  mottled  corky  layer,  which 
may  be  scraped  off,  exposing  a  dark  brown  resinous  layer; 
inner  surface  light  brown,  flaky,  sometimes  with  pieces  of 
-wood  attached.  Fracture  short  and  resinous,  exhibiting,  under 
a  lens,  numerous  white  points  or  lines.  Odour  musty,  disagree- 
able; taste  bitter,  aromatic.  Impurity. — -The  bark  of  Strychnos 
Nux- vomica  ("false  angustura  bark");  distinguished  by  its 
inner  surface  giving  an  arterial  blood-red  colour  with  IINO3 
(bruciae) ;  whilst  true  Cusparia  Bark  does  not.  Cusparia  re- 
sembles Canella  Alba,  but  is  darker  and  has  pared  edges. 

Ci5;H^JOsi^jo?«.— Cusparia  contains  a  crystalline  bitter  alkaloid, 
cusparine  or  angusturine,  a  second  bitter  substance,  an  aromatic 
oil,  but  no  tannin.    Lose,  10  to  40  gr. 

Preparation. 

Infusum  Cusparise.— 1  to  20  of  Water  at  120°  Fahr.    Pose,  1 
to  2  fl.oz. 


Jaboeandi. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cusparia  belongs  to,  the  group  of  aromatic  bitters,  tbe 
action  and  uses  of  which  are  fully  discussed  under  Calmiba  and 
Car\jophylh(m.  Like  other  bitters,  it  has  been  credited  with 
antipyretic  and  antiperiodic  properties,  and  in  its  native  place 
is  used  instead  of  Cinchona  for  malarial  diseases. 

Jaborandi.  —  Jaborandi.  Pilocarpi  Foliola. 
The  dried  leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  peimatifolius.  Prom 
Brazil. 

Characters. — Leaflets  very  shortly  stalked,  usuallj''  4  inches 
or  more  long,  oval-oblong ;  somewhat  unequal  at  the  base ; 
obtuse  and  emarginate ;  slightly  revolute  and  entire  at  the 
margins ;  coriaceous.  Upper  surface  glabrous  except  when 
young,  dull  green  ;  under  surface  paler,  often  somewhat  hairy, 
with  prominent  midi-ib  and  pellucid  dots.  Odour  when  bruised 
slightly  aromatic ;  taste  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic  at  iirst, 
subsequently  pungent,  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva.  Impuriiies. 
— Leaves  of  species  of  Piper  ;  not  oval-oblong. 

Composition. — Jaborandi  corxiains.  2Mocarpine,  CJJHJ5N2O0,  a 
iiquid  colourless  alkaloid,  to  which  its  chief  efi:ects  are  due.  "it 
also  yields  a  second  (isomeric)  alkaloid,  jaborine,  closely  rc- 
sembliag  atropine  in  its  action,  and  antagonistic  to  pilocarpine ; 
as  wen  as  pilocarpicUne  and  jaboridino,  acting  respectively  like 
pilocarpine  and  jaborine,  and  probably  oxydation  products  of 
these.   Dose,  5  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Jaborandi.— Alcoholic  and  aqueous.    Dose,  2  to 

10  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Jaborandi.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Jaborandi.— 1  in  4  of  Froof  Spirit.    Lose,  I  to 

1  fl.dr. 

From  Jaborandi  is  made: 

Pilocarpinffi  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Pilocarpine,  CuHiulSroOn, 

Source.— Undo  from  Extract  of  Jaborandi  by  shaking'  it 
with  Chloroform  and  an  alkali ;  evaporating  "the 
solution;  neutralising  the  product  with  Nitric 
Acid;  and  piu-ifying  by  recrystallisation. 

Characters.— Av/hite  crystalline  powder  or  acicular  crystals 
8olubihty.—\  in  8  or  9  of  water;   freely  in  hot 
rectified  spirit.    Strong  Sulphuric  Acid  forms  with 
it  a  yellowish  solution,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
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Bichromate  of  Potassium,  gi-aduaUy  acquires  an 
emerald  green  colour.  Bone,  Jg  to  h  gr.  by  the 
mouth,      to  \  gr.  hypodermicaUy. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

^.i-to'H«%._Jaborandi  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  causes 
contraction  of  the  pupil  by  stimulation  of  the  ends  of  the  third 
nerve,  spasm  of  the  apparatus  of  accommodation,  and  disturb- 
ance ot  vision.  The  efPect  commences  in  ten  minutes,  and 
lasts  from  \\  to  24  hours  before  finaUy  disappearing.  It  is 
used  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  such  as  iritis  ; 
m  certain  forms  of  blindness ;  and  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles.' 

Internally,  in  full  doses,  it  is  liable  to  cause  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  increased  peristalsis  from  duect  action  on  the  ganglia. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pilocarpine  enters  the  blood  rapidly,  and  passes  thence 
into  the  tissues.  The  striking  effects  of  Jaborandi  consist  in 
profuse  salivation,  perspiration,  disturbance  of  vision,  and 
circulatory  depression,  which  last  for  hours,  and  leave  a  sense 
of  drowsiness  and  debility  behind  them. 

Salivation  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  terminal  ends  of  the 
chorda  tympani  in  the  glands,  as  well  as  of  its  centre.  The 
flow  commences  in  about  five  minutes  after  a  moderate  dose, 
and  may  last  several  hours.  It  increases  with  the  dose.  It 
is  completely  prevented  or  arrested  by  Atropine. 

Perspiration  is  referable  to  stimidation  both  of  the  sudo- 
riparous nerves  and  the  sweat  centres.  It  follows  quickly  on 
the  aiDpearance  of  the  salivation ;  is  accompanied  by  ilushing 
of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  rigor ;  progresses  from  the  head 
downwards ;  may  be  so  j^rof use  as  to  soak  the  bed  clothes ;  and 
lasts  several  hours.  The  body  weight  necessarily  falls,  meta- 
bolism is  stimulated,  and  urea  is  said  to  be  excreted  in  the 
saliva  and  sweat.  Atropine  arrests  this  diaphoresis.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  milk  be  increased.  The  hair  grows  more  actively 
under  a  course  of  Jaborandi.  Bronchial  and  nasal  secretions  flow 
more  freely ;  even  the  tears,  cerumen,  and  alimentary  secretions 
are  somewhat  increased ;  but  not  the  bile.  The  amount  of 
urine  is  moderately  raised  at  first  bj^  small  doses ;  necessarily 
diminished  if  profuse  sweating  have  occurred.  Tlie  menses 
are  not  afiiected.  The  eye  is  affected  specifically,  as  it  is  locally. 
Respiration  is  not  modified  directly  by  Pilocariiine.  At  fii-st 
the  heart  and  pulse  are  accelerated,  but  they  are  aftcrwai-ds 
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slowed  and  weakened ;  the  vessels  dilate ;  the  blood  pressiu-e 
falls  temporarily,  then  rises,  and  finally  falls.  Part  of  these 
effects  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  vagus  in  the 
heart,  and  can  be  arrested  by  Atropine ;  part  to  the  gangha. 
The  temperature  rises  before,  and  falls  during,  the  sweating.  _ 
Pilocarpine  has  been  tried  in  every  kind  of  disease,  but  is 
now  chiefly  given  as  a  powerful  and  rapid  diaphoretic.  It  is 
of  most  service  in  renal  disease,  especially  with  m-osmia,  eliani- 
natiag  both  water  and  urea.  It  is  less  useful  in  effusions  into 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum.  In  cardiac  di'opsy,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  class  of  case,  it  must  be  used  with  caution  if  the  heart 
1)0  weak.  It  has  also  been  given  in  syphilis,  and  in  a  variety 
of  uterine  conditions,  with  various  results.  Bronchial  catarrh, 
asthma,  and  pertussis  are  all  relieved  by  the  flux  which  it 
estabHshes.  SmaU  doses  relieve  the  thirst  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  Very  conflicting  reports  have  been  xJtiblished  of  its 
value  in  diphtheria,  where  it  is  said  to  loosen  or  detach  the 
false  membrane.  It  has  been  given  with  success  as  an  antidote 
to  Atropine. 

SniAEUBACE^. 

Quassise  liigimm.— Quassia  Wood.  The  chips, 
shavings,  or  raspings  of  the  Wood  of  Picr£ena  excelsa. 
From  Jamaica. 

Characters. — Billets  varying  in  size,  fi'equently  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thigh.  Wood  dense,  tough,  yellowish-white.  Chips, 
shavings,  or  raspings  ;  inodorous,  intensely  and  pm-ely  bitter. 

Substance  resembling  Quassia:  Sassafras,  which  is  aromatic, 
not  bitter. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Quassia  is  quassin, 
Gs23^ifii(„  a  white,  crystalline,  neutral  bitter  principle.  Quassia 
contains  no  tannin. 

Freparations. 

1.  Extractum  Quassise. — Aqueous.    48  in  1.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

2.  Infusum  QuasBise. — 1  in  80  of  coM  Water.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Quassias.— 1  in  27  of  Froof  Spirit.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.di-. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Quassia  is  a  pure  or  simple  bitter,  and  possesses  the 
various  properties  fully  described  under  Calniiihcc  liadi.v.  It 
is  very  extensively  used.  The  special  points  to  bo  noted  re- 
specting it  are  :  (1)  that  its  preparations  contain  no  tannin,  and 
may  be  combined  with  calts  of  Iron ;  (2)  that  it  is  entirely 
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anthelmintic  enema   '  ^rdn^io^  is  an  exceUenfc 

CELASTBACEiE 

Euonym«s._WAHoo.    {Not  oficial.)  The  bark 
of  Euonymus  atropurpureus.  ' 

■  HacS'js-St?ait^r5t&r'-^7  -^^^ 

sweetish,  somewhat  hitter;  and  acrid  '  ^^odorous  ; 

and  ^^':r-^^  '^-^^-^      -tensely  hitter  re.in 

Non-official  Preparations. 
ExTHACTUM  EuoxYMi  (U.  S.  V.).-I)ose,  1  to  5  ffr 
Euonymin.-A  very  variahle  eclectic  preparation," consisting  of 
the  resm  and  fixed  oil.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr.  ^ 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

noT^'""  Stimulant,  direct  cholagoffue 

and  cathartic;  the  latter  effect  being  moderate  imless^other 

rS^rentl'=°'^'"^'-  ^^^^^  -  constipationandLpat 

EHAMNACEiB. 
R]..amiii  Fransfulae  Cortex.-FRANGULA  Bark. 
Ihe  c  ried  bark  of  Rhamnus  Frangula.  Collected 
Irom  the  young  trunk  and  moderate-sized  branches, 
and  kept  at  least  one  year  before  being  used.  Im- 
ported from  Holland. 

a«;-«cfcr,._SmaU  quills,  the  bark  itself  being  very  thin 
covered  with  a  greyish-brown  or  blacldsh-brown  ?orky^w' 
marked  with  transverse  whitish  lenticels;  smooth,  bi^wnish- 
yeUow  withm.  Fracture  short  and  purplish  externally ;  some- 
what fibrous  and  yellowish  witMn.  No  marked  odour  ;  taste 
pleasant,  sweetish,  shghtly  bitter. 

.     Composilion.-Yr^ngnl^  contains  a  glucoside,  frangulin, 
yielding  emodm,  G^.U^.O,,  also  found  in  Kheum  (q.v.). 

Frcparaiions. 

1.  Extractum  Rhamni  Frangulee.  —  Alcohohc  and  aqueous. 

Dose,  15  to  60  gr. 

2.  Extractum  Rhamni  FrangulsB  Liquidum.— 1  in  1  Dose 

1  to  4  fl.di-.  ' 


Mastiche. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Rhamnus  Frangula  is  a  certain  and  pleasant  aperient, 
■without  griping  or  severe  cathartic  action,  used  in  chronic 
constipation,  and  especially  suitable  for  childi-en. 

Rhanmi  Pursliimise  Cortex.—  Sacred  Bark. 
Cascara  Sagrada.  The  dried  bark  of  Ehamnus 
Purshiana.    From  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

Characters.— Q^jjll^  or  incurved  pieces,  the  bark  itself  being 
from -jL  to  i  inch  thick;  smooth  externally,  covered  with  a 
greyish-white  layer,  frequently  marked  with  lichens.  Beneath 
the  surface  and  internally  it  is  brownish,  nearly  smooth, 
and  striated  longitudinally.  Fracture  short,  except  internally, 
where  it  is  fibrous.    No  mai-ked  odour ;  taste  bitter. 

_  Composition— A.  crystalline  neutral  principle  and  various 
resinoid  bodies  have  been  obtained  from  Cascara. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Cascarae  Sagradae.  —  Alcoholic  and  aqueous. 

Dose,  2  to  8  gx. 

2.  Extractum  Cascarae  Sagrada  Liquidum.— 1  in  1.  Dose, 
i  to  2  fl.dr. 


2 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cascara  Sagrada  is  tonic  and  stomachic  in  small  doses, 
apenent  m  large  doses,  and  cathartic  if  fi-eely  given.  It  is 
useful  m  the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  Rhamnus  Frangula, 
but  is  more  active  and  certain.  The  Liquid  Extract  may  be 
t  s^gle  full  dose  in  the  morning,  or  in  divided  doses 
ot  10  to  15  mm.  thnce  a  day,  before  meals. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 
Pastiche.— Mastich.    A  concrete  resinous  exu- 
dation obtained  by  incision  from  the  bark  of  the  stem 
and  large  branches  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus.    From  Scio. 

irregular  yellowish  tears,  generally 
ttte'^eSus'  Tf?^  ductile  when  chewed  ;  odour  balsamic^ 
taste  rcsmous.  Substance  resembling  Mastich :  Acacia  •  Wer 
rougher,  and  more  opaque.  ^tauut  ,  laiger, 

_  Composition.— Ma.Ht\ch.  consists  of  80  or  90  ner  cent  of  « 
ream,  .nasi.hie  acid,  C.^HaxO.,  soluble  in  alcoholVof  a  smalle^ 
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quantity  of  another  resin,  mastici,/,  C^oR^fi,  soluble  in  ether, 
but  insoluble  m  alcohol ;  and  of  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Mastich  was  formerly  used  much  like  other  oleo-resins, 
but  its  application  is  now  confined  to  dentistry,  where  it  is 
employed  as  a  temporary  stopping  for  carious  teeth.    A  solu- 
tion in  ether  or  collodion  is  applied  on  cotton  wool  with  oil  of  1 
cloves,  and  remains  as  a  fii-m  plug  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  | 

AMYEIDACE^. 
Ittyi-rha.— Myrrh.    A  gum-resiuous  exudation 
from  the  stem  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  Collected 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia. 

Characters. — In  irregular- shaped  tears  or  masses  varying 
much  ia  size,  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown;  brittle,  the 
fractured  surface  irregular  and  somewhat  oily ;  odour  agi-ee- 
able,  aromatic  ;  taste  aromatic,  acrid,  bitter. 

Composition. — Blyrrh  contains  60  per  cent.;  a.  volatile 
oil,  CiijHijO,  mijrrhol,  2  per  cent. ;  and  a  resin,  myrrliin,  35 
per  cent.  Impurities. — Every  variety  of  resin  and  gum-resin; 
detected  by  appearance,  smell,  and  taste.    Lose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Treparations. 

1.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Myrrhse.— 1  in  5.    See  Aloe  Socotrina. 

2.  Tinctura  Myrrhse.— 1  in  8.    Dose,  |  to  1  fl.dr. 

Myrrh  is  also  contained  in  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum, 
Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  Pilida  Asafoetidte  Composita,  and 
Pilula  Rhei  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ezternalhj. — Myrrh  is  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant  like 
other  oleo-resins,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  di-essing  for  ulcers. 

Internally. — It  exerts  a  similar  effect  upon  the  mouth, 
throat,  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  much  employed  as  a  wash 
(2  fl.dr.  of  the  Tincture  to  4  fl.oz.  of  water)  in  spongy  gums  and 
ulcerated  mouth ;  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed  throat ;  and  as  a 
stomachic  and  adjuvant  of  purgatives  in  dyspepsia,  anaemia, 
and  constipation. 


Tragacantha. 


2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

Myrrh  increases  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood, 

apparently  by  stimulating  lacteal  activity,  and  this  fact  may  in 
part  account  for  its  value  along  with  Iron  in  anasmia.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  its  specific  action.  Like  the  oleo-resins 
(see  Tcrehinthiiiw  Okum),  Myrrh  appears  to  be  excreted  by  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  the  genito-urinary  and  respira- 
tory tracts,  and  stimulates  them  during  its  passage.  It  is  thus 
an  uterine  stimulant  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  extensively 
given  along  with  Aloes  or  Iron  in  the  amenorrhea  of  girls. 
As  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant  expectorant  it  is  used  less 
than  formerly  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

Elemi— Manila  Elemi.  A  concrete  resinous 
exudation,  the  botanical  source  of  which  is  i^robably 
Canarium  commune.    Imported  from  Manila. 

Characters.—A.  soft  unctuous  adhesive  mass ;  becoming 
harder,  more  resinous,  and  yellowish  by  age;  odour  strong, 
fragrant,  fennel-like;  moistened  with  rectified  spirit  it 
Dreaks  up  into  smaU  particles  consisting  microscopically  of 
acicular  crystals.  Siibstances  resembling  Elemi:  Asafoetida, 
Ualbanum,  Ammoniacum  ;  known  by  smell 

ComposUion.-ElQrni  is  a  mixture  of  a  'terpcnc  and  80  per 
cent,  ot  resinous  bodies.  ^ 

Preparalion. 

Unguentum  Elemi.— 1  to  4  of  Simple  Ointment. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Elemi  acts  lilce  Ecsin  of  Turpentine,  and  the  Ointment  is 
employed  as  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant.  ^'^™ent  is 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

Tra^aca„tha.-TRAGACANTH.  A  gummy  exu- 
dation, obtanied  from  incisions  in  the  stem  of  As- 
tragalus gummifer,  and  some  other  species.  Collected 
in  Asia  Minor. 
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tasteless.  Very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  swells 
into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  tinged  violet  by  tincture  of 
iodine.  Impurities.— gums.  After  maceration  in  cold 
water,  the  fluid  portion  is  not  precipitated  by  rectified  spirit. 
Substance  rcsemUimj  Tragacanth  :  Scilla,  which  is  thicker  and 
opaque. 

Co««posiiio«.— Tragacanth  consists  of  two  gums :  hassorin, 
CiaHogOjo,  33  per  cent.,  comparatively  insoluble  in  water,  and 
unfermentable  ;  and  a  gum  nearly  identical  with  the  arahin  of 
acacia  (but  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead),  63  per  cent.,  soluble 
in  water.    It  also  contains  a  little  starch. 

Freparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Tragacanthse.  — 3  ;  Glycerine,  12;  Water,  2. 

2.  Mucilago  Tragacanthae.— 1  in  80  of  Water,  xoith  the  aid  of 

Rectified  Spirit. 

3.  PuMs  Tragacanthse  Compositus.  —  Tragacanth,  1 ;  Gum 

Acacia,  1 ;  Starch,  1  ;  Sugar,  3.    Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

Tragacanth  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Opii  Compositus, 
Confectio  Opii,  and  Confectio  Sulphuris. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Internally,  Tragacanth  is  demulcent.  The  Mucilage  may 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  substances  in  Unctuses  for 
pharyngeal  cough.  Tragacanth  is  partly  converted  into 
sugar  by  the  stomach  ;  in  large  quantities  it  causes  indigestion. 
It  is  chiefly  emploj^ed  to  suspend  resins  and  hea\'y  j)owders 
such  as  Bismuth,  the  simple  gum  being  preferable  to  the  Com- 
poimd  Powder,  because  less  likely  to  ferment. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Tragacanth,  like  other  gums,  enters  the  blood  and  tissues, 
partly  unchanged,  partly  as  sugar  and  other  products,  and  has 
a  nutritive  effect  of  comparatively  low  value.  It  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose.  A  remote  demulcent  effect  on  the  urinary 
organs  is  probably  imaginary  only. 

Glycyi'i-hizae  Radix. — Liquorice  Eoot.  The 
root  and  subterranean  stems  or  stolons,  fresh  and  dried, 
of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.    Cultivated  in  England. 

Characters. — In  long  cylindrical  pieces,  smooth  when  fresh, 
fun-owed  when  dried ;  pliable ;  yellowish-brown  or  reddish 
externally,  yellow  and  juicy  internally;  with  sickly  earthy 
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odour,  sweet  and  mucilaginous  when  fresh,  slightly  acrid  when 
dried.  Substances  resemhlimj  Liquorice  Boot:  Pyrethi-um  and 
Taraxacum,  which  are  not  sweet. 

Composition.— lAqvLOvice  Eoot  contains  grape-sugar,  glij. 
cyrrhizin,  starch,  resin,  asparagin,  and  malic  acid.  Glycyrrhizin 
is  a  yellow  amorphous  glucoside,  C^HggOg,  with  a  sti-ong  bitter- 
sweet taste  and  acid  reaction,  yielding  glucose  and  a  very 
bitter  substance,  glycyrretin. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Glycyrrhizse.— Aqueous.    Dose,  5  gr  to  1  dr 

2.  Extractum  Glycyrrhiza  Liquidum.— Aqueous,  mth  i  Spirit. 

Dose,  1  tl.dr.  " 

3.  PuMs  Glycy^hizffi  Compositus.  -  Senna,  2;  Liquorice 

^  %nV-^.'r'^'  SubHmed  Sulphur,  1;  Sugar,  6. 
Bose,  30  to  60  gr.  '     '      &  > 

Liquorice  or  its  preparations  are  contained  in  many  prepara- 
llT  """^A^  Pharmacopoeia.    It  especially  covers  the 

taste  of  Senna,  Aloes,  Chlonde  of  Ammonium,  Senega,  Hyos- 
cyamus,  Turpentine  and  Bitter  Sulphates.  The  powdered 
root  IS  a  useful  basis  for  pills.  puwuereu 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

n„«f  °f  is  Chiefly  used  for  the  pharmaceutical  purposes 

]ust  indicated.  It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  increases  the^flow 
of  sahya  and  mucus  when  slowly  chewed  or  sucked  It  il 
a  popular  demulcent,  used  to  relieve  sore  throat  and  coughs. 

Scoparii  Cacitmiiia—BROOM  Tops.  Thefresli 
and  dried  tops  of  Cytisus  scoparius.  Indigenous. 
.^Jt''?    i\~  St'^-'^is-ht,   angular,   branched,  dark-ffreen 

rred'peT^ir^^"^^ 

Composition.-Sco^avium  contains  two  active  nrincinle. 
^copar^n  and  sparteine,  besides  other  constituents  TopS 
OoiHsaOin,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  neutral  borlv  «.n-r1  rT^^^^^' 
to  be  a  diuretic,  by  others  not  so     SparteiS'  C  H  ^ 
volatile,  oily-looking  liquid  alkaloid  alKp^l       '  ^i^HogN,  is  a 

Preparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Scoparii.— 1,  dricd,\n  20    Base  2  fn  4  fl 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  of  Broom  on  the  system  is  still  ohscure,  the 
only  fact  definitely  known  being  that  it  frequently  produces 
Iree  diuresis.  It  is  beHeved  that  the  active  principles  of  the 
plant,  either  or  both,  pass  through  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
stimulate  the  secreting  structures  of  the  kidneys  durino-  the 
process  of  excretion.  Broom  is  therefore  extensively  used  in 
this  country  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  especially  cardiac  dropsy 
but  is  almost  invariably  combined  with  other  drugs  of  the 
same  class,  such  as  Digitalis  and  Acetate  of  Potassium.  It 
should  be  avoided  in  acute  renal  dropsy. 

Pterocarpi  I.ig'mim — Red  Sandal  Wood. 
The  sliced  oi-  rasped  heart-wood  of  Pterocarpiis  santa- 
linus.    From  Ceylon. 

Characters.— -Benae  heavy  billets;  externally  dark  brown, 
internally  deep  blood-red,  variegated  with  lighter  red  zones,  if 
cut  transversely.  Chips  deep  reddish-brown,  of  a  faint  pecu- 
liar odour,  and  slightly  astringent  taste.  Substance  resembling 
Sandal  Wood:  Logwood  ;  less  dense.    {See  page  262.) 

Composition.— ^cA  Sandal  Wood  contains  a  blood-red 
crystalline  resinoid  principle,  santalic  acid  ovsantalin,  Ci^IIj.,04, 
insoluble  in  water. 

USE. 

Red  Sandal  "Wood  is  used  only  to  give  colour  to  the  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Lavender. 

Kino. — Kino.  The  juice  obtained  from  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  in- 
spissated without  artificial  heat.    From  Malabar. 

Characters. — In  small,  angular,  glistening,  reddish-black, 
brittle  fragments,  translucent  and  ruby-red  at  the  edges ; 
inodorous ;  very  astringent,  tinging  the  saliva  blood-red. 
Partly  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  spii-it. 

Composition. — Kino  contains  75  per  cent,  of  kino-tannic 
acid,  CjgHisOg,  giving  a  greenish  precipitate  with  persalts  of 
iron;  brenzcateehin,  a  derivate  of  catechin  (see  Catechu  Pallidum, 
page  300) ;  kino-red,  formed  from  kino-tannic  acid  bj'  oxyda- 
tion ;  and  gum.  Incompatibles. — Mineral  acids,  alkalies,  and 
carbonates,  metallic  salts,  and  gelatine.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus. — Kino,  15  ;  Opium,  1 ;  Cinna- 
mon, 4.    1  of  Opium  in  20.    I)ose,  5  to  20  gr. 
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2.  Tinctura  Kino.— Kino,  2  ;  Glycerine,  3  ;  Water,  5  ;  Recti- 
fied Spirit,  to  make  1  pint.    Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 
Kino  is  also  a  constituent  of  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus, 
1  in  5.   


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Kino  closely  resembles  Tannic  Acid  in  its  action,  and  may 
te  used  for  the  same  purposes.  {See  page  371.)  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  form  of  astringent  gargles,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  mixtures  for  diarrhoea. 

Balsamum  Peniviamsm. — Balsam  of  Peru. 
A  balsam  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  Myroxylon 
Pereirse,  after  the  bark  has  been  beaten,  scorched,  and 
removed.    From  Salvador  in  Central  America. 

Characters. — A  reddish-brown  or  nearly  black  liquid,  trans- 
lucent in  thin  films ;  having  the  consistence  of  sjTup,  a 
balsamic  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste.  Insoluble  in  water  ;  soluble 
in  chloroform  or  rectified  spirit. 

Composition. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  complex  substance.  The 
gi'cater  part  consists  of  (I)  the  volatile  oil  of  Peruvian  balsam, 
which  is  itself  composed  of  cinnamin  (cinnamate  of  benzyl), 
CyHyjCgHyOo ;  styi-acin  (cinnamate  of  cinnamyl),  Cj8Hjg02 ; 
peruvin  (benzyl-alcohol),  C7H7HO  ;  benzoate  of  benzyl, 
€'7117,05,11502;  and  stjTone  (cinnamic  alcohol),  C9H9HO ;  (2) 
cinnamic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  (H07HgO2)  in  small  quantities  ; 
and  (3)  a  mixture  of  resins,  probably  hydrates  of  cinnamin. 
Dose,  10  to  15  min.,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Balsam  of  Peru  possesses  the  properties  of  its 
several  constituents.  Benzoic  Acid  and  its  allies  and  resins, 
being  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  a  vascular  and  nutritive 
stimulant,  and  a  nervine  sedative.  (See  Terehinthina;  Oleum  for 
a  fuU  account.)  Balsams  have  been  used  fi-om  time  immemorial 
as  applications  to  wounds  and  sores,  but  are  now  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  simpler  di-essings,  such  as  Carbolic  Acid  and  Boric 
Acid.  They  are  still  used,  however,  to  cleanse  bed-sores.  A 
more  important  application  of  Peru\nan  Balsam  is  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  skin,  namely,  (1)  in  some  chi-onic  inflammatory 
aflcections  (eczema) ;  (2)  to  relieve  itching  (prurigo,  urticaria, 
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etc ) ;  and  (3)  in  scabies,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  remedy 
killing  the  acarus,  relieving  the  itching  and  inflammation,  and 
disinfecting  the  parts.  The  entire  skin  should  be  thorouWv 
rubbed  with  it  (1  dr.  to  1  oz.  of  Soft  Paraffin)  on  two  or  more 
occasions ;  a  warm  bath  being  taken  before,  and  the  application 
washed  off  m  the  morning  with  Soft  Soap. 

Balsam  of  Peru  has  a  mild  carminative  effect 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  like  volatile  oils. 

2,   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  L'SES. 

The  important  changes  undergone  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
by  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  and  the  excretion  of  these  and 
of  aromatic  oils  by  the  mucous  membranes,  kidneys,  and  skin, 
are  fully  discussed  under  Benzoinnm,  Styrax,  and  Terebinthina; 
Oleum.  The  constituents  of  Peruvian  Balsam  appear  chiefly  to 
affect  the  respiratory  organs  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  added  to 
cough  mixtures  as  an  agreeable  stimulant  and  disinfectant 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis. 


Balsamum  Toliitanuin. — Balsam  op  Tolu. 
A  balsam  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  Myroxylon 
Toluifera  after  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  bark. 
From  New  Granada. 

Characters. — A  reddish-yellow,  soft  and  tenacious  solid, 
becoming  hard  by  keeping.  It  presents  microscopical  crystals 
of  cinnamic  acid.  Odour  highly  fragrant;  taste  somewhat 
aromatic  and  acid.    Soluble  in  spirit,  with  an  acid  reaction. 

Composition. — Balsam  of  Tolu  contains  a  terpene,  CioHjg, 
iolene;  ienzoic  and  cinnamic  acids;  and  various  resins.  Dose,  10 
to  20  gr.,  as  an  emulsion. 

Preparations. 

1.  Syrupus  Tolutanus. — 1  in  29.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

2.  Tinctura  Tolutana. — 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  15  to  30  min. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  also  a  constituent  of  Tinctura  Benzoini 
Composita,  and  Pilula  Phosphori ;  Tincture  of  Tolu  of  Trochisci 
Acidi  Tannici,  Morphinro,  Morphina3  et  Ipecacuanhse,  and  Opii. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

These  are  the  same  as  those  of  Peruvian  Balsam,  but 
Tolu  is  used  internally  only,  and  chiefly  as  a  pleasant  ingredient 
of  cough  mixtures. 


Pm  -SOSTIGMA  riS  iSEMKN. 


_  Physostig-matis  Semen.— CalAbau  Bean.  The 
dried  seed  of  Pliy.sostigma  venenosuiii.  Western  Africa. 

Characters.— From  about  1  to  IJ  inch  long,  |  inch  broad, 
and  I  inch  thick ;  oblong  and  somewhat  reniform,  with  a  long 
broad  blackish  fiuTOw  along  its  convex  side.  Testa  hard, 
brittle,  roughish,  deei^  chocolate-brown  or  brownish-red, 
enclosing  a  closely  adhering  nucleus,  which  principally  con- 
sists of  two  hard  white  brittle  cotyledons  separated  by  a  cavity. 
Inodorous  ;  _  with  no  marked  taste  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
bean.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  to  water. 
The  cotyledons  moistened  with  solution  of  potash  acquire  a 
permanent  pale  yellow  colour. 

C'o;;i/io«(i!io«.— Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  beans, 
the  Seed  of  Physostigma  contains  two  allfaloids,  (1)  /jh!/sos. 
h;/muie  or  eseriiie,  CiglloiN/J^,  combining  with  acids,  and 
variously  obtained  as  colourless  crystals,  or  an  amorphous  or 
syrupy  body ;  and  (2)  calabarnie,  usually  mixed  with  commer- 
cial Esenne.    Dose,  in  poivdcr,  1  to  4  gr. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Physostigmatis. -Spirituous.    45  in  1.  Lose 

to  A  gr.  '  " 

'01)1  PhijsostigDtatis  Semen  is  made: 

Physostigmina.— Physostig-mine,  Eseiine,  C,-H.,iN,(3 
(iource.~Ma.de  from  the  Alcoholic  Extract  of  'Ca'labar  Bean 
by  dissolving  it  in  water;  adding  Bicarbonate  of 
Sodium;  shaking  the  mixture  with  ether;  and  evano- 
ratmg  the  ethereal  liquid. 
C7uiracters.--Fm]nHh  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  m  alcohol  and  in  diluted  acids.  Aqueous 
solution  alkaline,  becomes  red  when  warmed  or  shalceii 
with  dilute  solution  of  potash. 

Preparation. 

LAMEL05  PuYsosTiGMiNTE.— Discs  of  Gelatine,  with  some 
Glycerine  each  weighing  about  gr.,  and  con- 
taming  ^L-  gr.  of  Physostig-mine. 

Sulphate  and  Salicylate  of  Eserine  (non-ojicial)  are  also  used. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AND  USES. 

Extract  of  Physostigma  or  preparations  of  Eserine  ars 

14—8 
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Taken  by  the  mouth,  Calabar  Bean  in  moderate  doses 
sometimes  causes  sickness  and  colic,  and  in  larger  doses 
diaiThcea,  all  from  increased  and  irregular  peristalsis,  ap- 
parently of  local  origin.  The  Extract  is  therefore  occasionally 
used  in  habitual  constipation. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Eserine  enters  the  blood  unchanged,  and  passes  thence 
into  all  the  tissues.  Along  with  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
just  described,  moderate  doses  of  the  Bean  give  rise  to  a  sense 
of  weakness,  faintness,  and  shortness  of  breath ;  larger  doses 
to  an  aggravation  of  the  same  symptoms,  with  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  frontal  headache,  salivation,  diaphoresis,  slowing  and 
weakening  of  the  pulse.    These  are  short  of  poisonous  effects. 

On  analysis  it  is  found  that  consciousness  is  not  lost, 
though  impaired  by  large  doses,  showing  comparative  freedom 
of  the  convolntiom.  The  cord  is  the  part  principally  affected 
by  Calabar  Bean,  the  chief  symptoms  being  of  the  nature  of 
motor  paralysis  from  depression  of  the  anterior  cornua,  and 
thus  of  reflex  irritability  also.  [Calahurine  has  a  stimulant 
effect  on  the  cord,  but  otherwise  agrees  in  action  with  Eserine.) 
The  respiratory  muscles  necessarily  fail  from  this  cause.  The 
posterior  cornua  (sensory  portions)  of  the  cord  are  paralysed  to 
a  dcgi-ee,  so  that  sensibility  is  diminished  in  the  limbs.  The 
motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  but  slightly  affected  directly. 
Occasional  twitchings  occur,  partly,  at  least,  direct  in  origin. 
The  sensory  nerves  are  not  directly  influenced. 

The  medulla  is  decidedly  affected  by  Physostigma.  Thus 
the  respiratory  centre,  after  brief  (probably  reflex)  stimulation, 
is  depressed,  and  death  occurs  chiefly  by  asphyxia.  The 
cardiac  centre  is  first  stimulated,  so  that  the  heart  beats  more 
powerfully  and  less  fi-equently  ;  but  at  last,  or  after  large 
doses,  depression  ensues.  Therewith  the  intracardiac  branches 
of  the  vagus  are  probably  stimulated  at  first,  and  the  ganglia 
paralysed  at  last.  The  blood  pressure  rises  with  the  increased 
cardiac  action,  and  falls  later  on.  Whether  there  be  any  direct 
action  of  Eserine  on  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  is  unsettled. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  and  spasm  of  accommodation 
are  striking  and  highly  important  effects  of  Eserine,  whether 
it  be  given  internally  or  applied  locally.  Both  phenomena  are 
due  to  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve,  and  not  to 
central  disturbance  as  in  the  contraction  caused  by  Opuim,  nor 
to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic.  They  are  accompanied  by  fall 
of  the  intraocular  tension,  and  can  be  removed  by  Atropmc. 

The  salivary  secretion  is  increased  through  the  centre  of 
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the  chorda,  but  ceases  after  large  doses  from  arrest  of  the 
circulation  in  the  glands. 

The  specific  uses  of  Calabar  Bean  depend  on  its  action  on 
the  cord  and  the  eye.  It  has  been  fi-equently  given  in  tetanus, 
and  other  convulsive  diseases  referable  to  irritation  or  disease 
of  the  spinal  centres,  and  apparently  with  success,  although 
many  of  these  cases  recover  spontaneously,  and  others  resist 
the  Eserine.  The  alkaloid  should  be  given  subcutaneously  in 
doses  of  gr.  -J^  to  J^-  or  more  in  solution;  or  gr.  \  of  the 
E.xtract,  rubbed  up  with  spirit,  gum,  and  water,  may  be  given 
subcutaneously,  or  gr.  1  by  the  mouth,  repeated  in  two  hours, 
and  followed  by  doses  of  gr.  to  |  every  few  hours.  For  the 
convulsions  of  Strychnine  poisoning  Calabar  Bean  is  of  littlo  or 
no  use.  Neither  is  it  of  much  real  service  in  the  treatment  of 
poisoning  by  Atropine  or  Chloral,  as  was  once  expected. 

In  diseases  of  the  eye  Eserine  is  now  much  used.  A  drop 
of  a  solution  of  the  non-oflicial  sulphate  (2  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.  of 
water)  is  applied  locally  to  diminish  intraocular  pressure  in 
glaucoma,  perforating  keratitis,  etc. ;  in  paralysis  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  muscle,  e.g.  after  diphtheria  [h  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.)  ;  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  Atropine ;  or  to  diminish  the  entrance 
of  hght  m  painful  diseases  of  the  eyo,  photophobia,  etc.  The 
Lamellae,  inserted  beneath  the  lids,  are  a  convenient  form  for 
ophthalmic  purposes. 

3.  UEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Eserine  is  excreted  by  the  liver  and  salivary  glands,  but 
has  never  been  found  in  the  urine. 


Ciu-ysarobiniim — Chrysarobin.  Goa  Pow- 
der. The  medullary  matter  of  the  stem  and  branches 
of  Andn-a  araroba,  dried  and  powdered  ;  containing 
and  yielding  chrysophan,  which  is  rapidly  oxydised 
mto  chrysophanic  acid. 

Characters.— purified  by  solvents  it  is  a  Hght  brownish- 
yellow,  minutely  crystalline  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous.  Very 
hot'spfrit  entirely  so  in  150  parts  of 

./,,vMWr''''''"rrP^T?'^^'^^^°',  i«  converted  into 

y.o^;/,r,  ..c  ««r/  CjoHsO,,  by  slow  oxydation,  or  by  solution  in 
stiong  potash  and  decomposition  with  a  mineral  acid.  Chryso- 

pat"349.T  I  tTf  "^'^^  ^''""^ 
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Preparation. 

Unguentum  Chrysarobini.— l  to  24  of  Benzoated  Lard. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Exlcrnallij. — Chrysarobin  destroys  low  vegetable  or- 
ganisms in  connection  with  the  skin,  staius  it  purple-rcd, 
and  stimulates  it  so  much  as  to  ijrodiice  in  some  instances 
serious  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  a  successful  applica- 
tion in  some  foi-ms  of  ringworm,  and  in  scaly  and  other  diseases 
of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis. 

IntcrnaUy,  it  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting  and  purging.  It 
has  been  given  with  variable  success  in  psoriasis  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  apparently  from  a  remote  local  action  on 
the  skin.  It  is  also  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  stains  the 
urine  yellow. 

8cmia  Alexaiidrina. — Alexandrian  Senna. 
The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  acutifolia  (Cassia  lanceo- 
lata).    From  Alexandria. 

Characters. — About  f  to  fidly  1  inch  long,  lanceolate  or 
oval-lanceolatc,  acute,  unequal  at  the  base,  entire,  thin,  brittle, 
pale  yellowish-green ;  veined  on  the  lower  sm-face  ;  nearly 
smooth.  Odour  peculiar,  faint,  tea-like;  taste  mucilaginous, 
nauseous,  sickly.  Impurities,  and  substances  resembling  Senna: 
Solenostemma  Argel,  Uva  Ursi,  and  Barosma,  all  equal  at  the 
base. 

Senna  Indica. — East  Indian  or  Tinnivelly 
Senna.  The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  angustifolia 
(Cassia  elongata).  From  Southern  Lidia. 

Characters. — About  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  lanceolate, 
acute,  unequal  at  the  base,  thin,  entire ;  yellowish-green  and 
smooth  above,  somewhat  duller  beneath  ;  glabrous  or  slightly 
pubescent.    In  odour  and  taste  similar  to  Alexandrian  Senna. 

Compositio)!. —  Sennn  contains  an  active  principle,  cathartic 
acid;  a  colouring  matter  closely  allied  to  chrysophanic  acid ;  a 
peculiar  unfermentable  sugar,  catharto-mannite ;  other  obscure 
glucosides,  sennapierin  and  sennacrol;  and  various  vegetable 
salts.  Cathartic  acid,  a  liighly  important  body,  is  an  amor- 
phous glucoside,  CisoHigoNg.SOo,  which  forms  salts  with  bases, 
and  can  be  broken  up  into  glucose  and  cathartogenic  acid. 
Dose,  10  to  30  gr.  in  powder. 
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Frcparations  of  either  kind  of  Senna. 

1.  Confectio  Sennaa.— Senna,  7  ;  Coriander  Fruit,  3;  Figs,  12; 

Tamarind,  9  ;  Cassia  Pulj),  9  ;  Prune,  6  ;  Liquorice,  1 ; 
Sugar,  30  ;  Water  q.s.  to  make  75.    Bosc,  60  to  120  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Sennse.— 1  in  10,  with     Ginger.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

From  Infusum  Senna  is  prepared : 

MisTUHA  SennjE  Composita.— Infusion  of  Senna,  15  ;  Tinc- 
ture of  Senna,  2i ;  Sulphate  of  Magnesium,  4  ; 
Liqviid  Extract  of  Liquorice,  1  ;  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cardamoms,  1^.    Lose,  1  to  If  fl.oz. 

3.  Syrupus  Sennse.— Senna,  16  oz.  ;  Oil  of  Coriander,  3mins. ; 

Sugar,  24  oz.  ;  Water,  5  pints  ;  Rectified  Spirit,  3  fl.oz.  ; 
to  make  42  oz.    Lose,  1  to  4  fl.di-. 

4.  Tinctura  Sennse.— Senna,  2\  oz. ;  Eaisins,  2  oz. ;  Caraway 

and  Coriander,  of  each  i  oz. ;  Proof  Spirit,  1  pint.  Lose, 
2  to  8  fl.dr.  ^    1      >    1  , 

Senna  is  also  the  most  important  ingredient  in  Pulvis  GljTvr- 
rhizre  Compositus.    2  in  12.    (-S'se  page  253.) 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Given  internally,  Senna  stimulates  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine,  apparently  by  local  reflex  action  originatina-  in 
the_  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel  itself;  and  produces  biisk 
perista  tic  movements  and  purgation  within  four  or  five  hours 
ihe  colon  is  chiefly  stimulated,  hurrying  downwards  the  fluid 
contents  received  from  the  ileum,  which  appear  as  very  thin 
copious  yellow  stools,  with  excess  of  sodium  salts  and  dig-estivo 
products,  but  no  special  increase  of  bile.  Full  doses  cai^se  re- 
peated evacuation  and  griping,  but  no  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surface  The  pelvic  structures  may,  however,  become 
hypcrsemic  loading  to  hajmon-hoids  and  the  appearance  of  the 
menses.    Constipation  does  not  follow  the  use  of  Scnmi 

Senna  is  never  given  alone,  but  always  with  a  carminative 
0  prevent  griping  and  fi-equontly  with  other  purgativesrasTn 

?ves   T-r^  ^^'"^r-  ■  ^1*  °*       "^o«t  useful  of  pmVa" 

ti  vcs.    It  IS  very  extensively  prescribed  to  complete  the  e&ect 

t^ZT7f  \l"''^''^r  TOtives,  given  sevei^^  hour 

before.  It  aflords  at  once  a  rapid  and  a  safe  purge  at  tlio  com 
nicncemcntof  febrile  attacks  in  children,  in  local  inflamS 

oi  Sifcr"^'"?"  /'^  '^^  habituaMaxSrin 
me  torm  ot  I  ulvis  Glycyrrhizro  Compositus,  Senna  is  most 
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valuable,  being  a  simple  stimulant  of  the  muscular  coat,  which 
neither  loses  its  effect  by  use,  nor  produces  subsequent  consti- 
pation. Combined  with  bitter  and  other  stomachics,  it  is  use- 
ful in  dyspepsia,  the  laxative  effect  of  free  cathartic  acid 
naturally  being  increased  by  acids  and  diminished  by  alkalies. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  HEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Cathartic  acid  and  chrysophanic  acid  enter  the  blood,  pass 
thi-ough  the  tissues,  and  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  mam- 
mary gland  ;  the  cathartic  acid  purging  infants  at  the  breast, 
the  chiysophanic  acid  staining  the  urine  yellow.  Senna  acta 
as  a  pui-gative  in  animals  when  injected  into  the  veins. 

Hseinatoxyli  I-igiium.— Logwood.  The  sliced 
heart-wood  of  Hsematoxylon  campechianum.  Im- 
ported from  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica. 

Characters. — The  logs  are  hard,  heavy,  externally  blackish- 
red,  internally  reddish-brown.  The  chips  are  reddish-brown, 
have  a  feeble  agreeable  odour,  and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste. 
A  small  portion  chewed  imparts  to  the  saliva  a  dark  reddish-pink. 

Suhstancc  resembling  Log-wood:  Eed  Sandal  Wood,  which 
is  more  dense,  odoui-less,  and  less  astringent  to  taste. 

Composition. — Logwood  contains  tannic  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
colouring  principle,  haimatoxylin,  CjgHj^Oc,,  occuiTing  in  colour- 
less crystals,  which  become  red  on  exposure  to  light ;  the  solu- 
tions undergoing  various  changes  of  colour  with  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  coagulating  gelatine.  The  Decoction  precipitates 
perchloride  of  iron  violet-blue,  acetate  of  lead  and  other 
metallic  salts  a  beautiful  blue.  Other  less  important  sub- 
stances occur  in  logwood.  Incompatibles. — Mineral  acids, 
metallic  salts,  lime-w^ater,  and  tartar-emetic. 

Frcjmrations. 

1.  Decoctum  Hsematoxyli. — 1  in  20,  with  ^  of  Cinnamon. 

Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Extractum  Hamatoxyli. — Aqueous.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Haematoxylon  possesses  the  astringent  action  of  Tannic 
Acid,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases.  See  page  371. 

CassisB  Pulpa  — Cassia  Pulp.  Tlie  pulp  ob- 
tained from  the  pods,  recently  imported,  of  Cassia 
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Fistula,  the  Purging  Cassia.  Imported  from  the 
East  or  West  Indies. 

Characters  of  the  porfs.— Cylindrical,  \\  to  2  feet  long, 
shortly  stalked,  slightly  curved,  blackish-brown,  pointed,  very 
hard ;  indehiscent ;  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  numerous 
cells,  each  containing  a  seed  and  viscid  pulp.  The  pulp 
blackish-brown,  viscid,  with  a  sweetish  disagreeable  taste,  some- 
what sickly  ia  odour ;  containing  seeds  and  dissepiments.  _ 

Composition. — Cassia  Pulp  contains  sugar,  pectin,  mucilage, 
and  a  purgat  ive  principle  probably  allied  to  cathartic  acid.  See 
Senna,  page  260. 

Cassice  Pulpa  is  contained  in  Confectio  Senna?,  about  1  in  8. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Cassia  Pulp  is  a  laxative,  given  only  as  Confectio  SennfB. 

Tamarinclus.' — Tamarind.  The  preserved  pulp 
of  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  indica.  Imported  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Characters. — A  reddish-brown  moist  sugary  mass,  enclosing 
strong  branched  fibres,  and  brown  shining  seeds  enclosed  in 
a  tovigh  membranous  coat.  Taste  agreeable,  refreshing,  sub- 
acid. Lnpurifg. — Copper ;  a  piece  of  bright  iron  left  in  the 
pulp  for  an  hoiu-  should  not  exhibit  any  deposit  of  copper. 

Composition. — Tamarind  contains  sugar,  gum,  tartaric  acid 
and  tartrate  of  potassium,  citric,  acetic,  and  various  aromatic 
acids. 

Tamarind  is  contained  in  Confectio  Sennas,  9  in  75. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Tamarind  is  a  pleasant  acid  refrigerant  and  gentle  laxa- 
tive. For  the  former  purjiose  it  is  prepared  as  an  infusion, 
or  as  Tamarind  Whey  (1  part  of  the  pulp  to  30  parts  warm 
milk),  which  is  also  a  mild  purgative,  like  the  Confectio  Sennas. 

Copaiba.  —  Copaiva.  The  oleo-resin  obtained 
by  deeply  cutting  or  boring  into  the  trunk  of  Copaifei-a 
Langsdorffii,  and  other  species  of  Copaifera.  From  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  West  and  East  Indies. 
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or  pl^Sw'S?r"/*'  '"'f^'^^^'  is  ■colour's 

or  paie  j  ellow,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  Copaiva    Resin  of 

Copaiva  IS  a  brownish  resinous  mass,  consistinl  of  a  ervstanis 

oleo-S'  "it'  the  chief  c jJ^stitue^nt't?  h" 

oieoiesin,  and  a  non-erystalhsable  viscid  resin  of  conaivci 
amovmtmg  to  1|  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  oil  "and  in 
^  anes  much  with  the  age  and  exposure  of  the  Copaiva  Ln- 
P  fn^,..  Tm.pentme;  detected  by  the  odour  on  heating 
Fixed  oils  ;  leaving  a  greasy  ring  round  the  resinous  s  afn 
when  heated  on  paper.    Copaiva  dissolves  k  its  weight  of  carbo" 

tlllT^T'''"^  °^  ^^'-^t'  '-ind  remains^tran  parent 

(copaivate  of  magnesium  ;  fixed  oils  not  so.    fiuriun  baham 
coagulating  at  270"  ;  Copaiva  not  so.    Lose,  \  to  1  fl  dr. 
From  Copaiba  is  made: 

Oleum  CQpaiba9.-The  oil  distilled  from  Copaiba.    Dose,  h  to 
20  ram.,  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Copaiva  produces  an  acrid  nauseous  sensation  in  the  mouth, 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  unpleasant  eructations,  and  gastro' 
intestinal  irritation  like  other  oleo-resins.  Large  doses  or  the 
persistent  use  of  the  drug  leads  to  dyspepsia,  sickness,  and 
diarrhoea  ;  it  is  contra-indicated  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach 
ana  bo^yels, 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIPIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  active  principles  of  Copaiva  are  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  pass  thence  into  the  tissues.  The  action  on  the 
organs  is  obscure.  The  volatile  oil  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
bronchi  and  skin,  and  the  resin  at  least  by  the  kidneys.  All 
the  secretions  smell  freely  of  the  drug,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  patient  is  pervaded  with  a  characteristic  unpleasant 
odour.    In  thus  passing  through  the  eliminating  organs, 
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Copaiya  stimulates  them,  altering  their  secretions  and  the 
nutrition  of  their  cells  and  vessels.  The  urine  is  passed  more 
frequently,  and  usually  in  increased  quantity :  hut  it  may  he 
scanty,  with  albumen  and  blood,  pain  in  the  loins,  and  other 
symptoms  of  renal  congestion.  The  albumen  thus  passed 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  acid  resin  of  Copaiva  which 
niay  be  thrown  down  from  the  urine  by  nitric  acid,  and  which 
is  dissolved  by  heat  or  alcohol.  Carried  by  the  urine  into  the 
bladder  and  urethi-a,  and  possibly  also  excreted  by  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  same  parts,  Copaiva  produces  along  the 
whole  genito-urinary  tract  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant 
effect.  A  similar  influence  is  produced  in  the  bronchi ;  the 
mucous  secretion  is  increased,  and  expectoration  refiexly  ex- 
cited. _  The  stimulation  of  the  skin  (and  probably  the  primary 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  in  part)  may  sometimes  cause  an 
eruption,  the  "  Copaiva  rash,"  not  unlike  that  of  measles. 

The  uses  of  Copaiva  depend  entirely  on  its  remote  local 
effects,  the  immediate  local  effects  only  suggesting  care  in  its 
administration.    Its  chief  application  'is  to  the  gonito-nrinary 
organs.    The  resin  is  given  as  a  highly  useful  diuretic  in 
heijatic  and  cardiac  dropsy,  but  must  be  avoided  in  the  dropsy 
of  Bright  s  disease.    It  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Oleo- 
resin  for  this  purpose.    The  latter  is  chiefly  employed  in 
mflammatory  affections  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  especially 
gonorrhoea,  when  the  first  acute  symptoms  have  somewhat 
subsided.    Naturally  it  is  less  useful  in  vaginitis.    Copaix'a  is 
now  seldom  used  m  bronchial  affections,  on  account  of  the  un- 
ST^-  f       •'^"'^"^i^g  it ;  lj»t  it  will  sometimes  diminish 
an    disinfect  the  profuse  foul  products  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  bronchiectasis  when  other  means  have  failed.    It  is  occa- 
sionally given  m  skin  diseases.  . 

Acacia?  G.immi.— Gum  Acacia.  A  aummv 
exudation  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  Acacia 
.Senegal,  and  from  other  species  of  Acacia.  Collected 
chiefly  m  Kordofan. 

Characters  and  tests.~ln  spheroidal  or  vermicular  tears 

tmt,  opaque  from  numerous  minute  cracks,  and  brittle  or  in 
fragments  with  .shining  surfaces.    Inodorous ;  bland  and  muef 

^mpu,  itws.—j^ta.ic}i     Gum  resins  ;  detected  by  smell  and  taste 

Oi  ma/un,  C,Hj„0,,,  combined  with  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
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potassium  ;  and  17  per  cent,  of  water.  Incompalihles.—K\Q.Q\Q\ 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Borax,  persalts  of  ii-on,  and  subacetate  of 
lead  render  it  gelatinous. 

Preparations. 

Mucilago  Acaciae.— Gum,  4  ;  Water,  6.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

Gum  Acacia  is  also  contained  in  Mistura  Cretffi,  Mistura 
Guaiaci,  Pulvis  Amygdate  Compositus,  Pulvis  Tra- 
gaeanthaj  Compositus,  and  in  all  Trochisci. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Acacia  possesses  very  similar  properties  and  physiological 
effects  to  those  of  Tragacanth,  and  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes.  (See  Tragacaidha.)  An  objection  to  its  pharma- 
ceutical use  is  its  liability  to  imdergo  fermentation,  and  cause 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  Its  principal  apphcation  therapeuti- 
cally is  for  cough,  in  the  form  of  lozenges  and  linctuses. 

Indigfo — CgHjNO.  {Appendix  B.P.)  A  blue 
pigment  prepared  from  various  species  of  Indigofera. 

Frcparatiou. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.    {Appendix  B.P.)    The  colour 
is  destroyed  by  free  Chlorine.     Used  in  testing. 

PiscidisB  Erythi-inse  Cortex.  [Not official.)— 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  Piscidia  erythrina,  Jamaica 
Dogwood. 

Characters. — Quills  or  flat  pieces,  a  inch  thick  ;  externally 
light-brown,  warty;  internally  dark-brown,  fibrous;  fracture 
short,  greenish.  Odoui-  peculiar,  strong,  disagreeable ;  taste 
acrid,  burning. 

Composition. — Piscidia  yields  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  pis- 
cidine,  CogH.i^Os. 

Preparation. 

ExTRACTUM  PisciDi.TJ  Ein  Ti[RiN.=E  Fluidum. — (U.  S.  P.)  Dose, 
20  to  120  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Jamaica  Dogwood  acts  first  as  a  stimulant  of  the  brain 
and  sjiinal  cord,  causing  a  kind  of  intoxication  and  a  tendency 
to  spasms ;  and  afterwards  as  a  hypnotic  and  sedative.  At 
the  same  time  it  stimulates  the  vaso-motor  system,  thus  raising 
the  blood  pressure  and  slowing  the  heart.    Death  occurs  by 
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respiratory  failure.  It  is  also  mydriatic,  diaphoretic,  and 
sialagog'ue. 

Piscidia  has  been  used  as  a  hypnotic,  instead  of  Opium,  in 
the  insomnia  of  alcoholism  and  insanity ;  and  as  an  antispas- 
modic in  asthma  and  chorea.  Its  value  as  an  anodyne  is  more 
douhtf 111 ;  but  it  has  been  given  in  neuralgia,  sick-headache, 
and  colic.    The  di-ug  appears  to  be  extremely  uncertain. 

EOSACE^. 

Rosae  Oallicae  Petala.  —  Eed  Rose  Petals. 
The  fre.sh  and  dried  unexpanded  petals  of  Eosa  gallica. 
From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters.— in  little  cone-like  masses;  colour 
fine  purplish-red,  retained  after  drying;  odour  roseate,  de- 
veloped by  drjang ;  taste  bitterish,  feebly  acid,  and  astringent. 

Com])osxtion.--Ro?,Q  Petals  contain  an  aromatic  volatile  oil 
tanmc  and  gallic  acids,  gum,  colouring  matters,  salts,  etc' 
Olexm  rosa  exists  in  very  small  quantity ;  it  consists  of  an 
aromatic  e  ceoptene,  C,,H,,0,  and  an  odourless  soUd,  rose- 
camphor,  C'laHjg.  ' 

Preparations. 

1.  Confectio  Eosse  Gallicffl.-l  oi  fresh  Petals  to  3  of  Sugar 

Dose,  30  to  60  gr.  ^ 

2.  Infusum  Rosae  Acidum.— 1  oi  dried -Petala  in  1  of  Diluted 

bulphunc  Acid  and  40  of  Water.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl  oz 
i.  Syrupus  Ross  Gallicse.-l,  dried,  in  17 ^.  Dose,  1  Q.dv. 

Rosa3    Centifolia^    Petala.-  Cabbage  or 
Damask  Eose  Petals.    The  fresh  fully  expanded 
petals  of  Eosa  centifolia.    From  British  plants. 
+..f/'^""'''!-'u-T.^''''^^'         delicate.    Odour  very  fragrant- 

Preparation. 

Aqua  Rosffi^-1  in  1,  by  distillation.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz 


ACTION  AND  USES 
agreeable  astringent.  ^^^^  Acid  Infusion  is  an 
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Rosae  Caiiiiiae  Fructns._FRuiT  of  the  Dog 

Rose  ■  Hips  The  ripe  fruit  of  Rosa  canina,  the  Doa 
±Cose,  and  other  indigenous  allied  species.  ° 

"f"  '""'^  ^  ^"^^S'th,  ovoid,  scarlet,  smooth, 
shuiiiig;  inodorous;  taste  sweet,  subacid,  pleasant 

ComposiUon.~Rv^5  contain  malic  and  citric  acids,  free  and 
combined ;  tanmc  acul,  sugar,  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Preparatimi. 
Confectio  Rosae  Caninse.— 1  in  3,  with  Sugar. 

ACTION  AND  USE. 
The  Confection  of  Hips  forms  a  very  useful  basis  for  pills. 

Amygdala  DmIcis—Sweet  Almond.  The  ripe 
seed  of  the  Sweet  Almond  tree,  Prunus  Amyo-daliis 
var.  dulcis.    Imported  from  Malaga,  and  known  as 
the  Jordan  Almond. 

Characters.— A^oxe  an  inch  in  length,  nearly  oblong,  acute 
at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other;  compressed;  with  a  scurfy 
brown  coat.  Taste  bland,  sweet,  nutty.  Impuritn.—ThQ  bitter- 
almond,  which  yields  odoiu-  of  HON  when  bruised  with  water. 

Amygdala  Amava.— Bitter  Almond.  The 
ripe  seed  of  the  Bitter  Almond  tree,  Prunus  Amyg- 
dalus,  var.  amara.    Brought  chiefly  from  Mogadore.° 

Characters.—'Resemhles  the  Sweet  Almond  in  appearance, 
but  is  broader  and  shorter,  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  when 
rubbed  with  water  emits  an  odour  like  ratafia. 

Composition.— Both  varieties  of  Almond  yield  by  expres- 
sion about  50  per  cent,  of  fi.ved  oil.  Oleum  Amygdala^  and 
albuminous  substances  including  cmulsin.  The  bitter  \ariety 
also  pelds,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil,  Oleum 
Amygdalas  Amaraj,  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds, 
C^HjCOH,  not  official.  The  two  oils  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  inasmuch  as  the  crude  form  of  Bitter 
Almond  Oil  generally  sold  is  highly  poisonous,  from 
admixture  with  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Bitter  Almonds  contain  neither  the  volatile  oil"  nor  hydro- 
cyanic acid  until  moistened,  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  ami/g- 
dalin,   Co^Ho^NOn,  a   crystalline   glucoside,  whicli,  in  the 
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presence  of  water,  and  itader  the  fermentative  influence  of  the 
emulsin,  brealvs  up  into  the  volatile  oil,  hydi-ocyanic  acid,  and 
glucose :  O.^Ho^NOu  +  2H,,0  =  C,H5COH+HCN+2C6H,.,Os. 
AVhen  puriiied  by  separation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  Volatile 
Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  not  poisonous,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  hydiide  of  benzol  (CVH5OH),  with  benzoic  acid  (CfHgOo)  as 
a  product  of  oxydation  by  exposm-e,  and  other  allied  substances ; 
and  IS  used  for  flavoiu'ing  sweets.  Nitrobenzene,  however, 
artificial  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  or  ' '  Nitrobenzol,"  C6H4(NO.,)H, 
which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  having  a  very  similar 
flavour,  is  decidedly  poisonous,  and  has  caused  death. 

From  either  Sweet  or  Bitter  Almond  is  made  : 

Oleum  Amygdalae.— Almond  OU.  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
Sweet  or  Bitter  Almond.  Pale  yellow,  nearly  inodorous, 
with  a  bland  oleaginous  nutty  taste.    Dose,  2  to  4  fl.dr. 

Almond  Oil  is  contained  in  Oleum  Phosphoratum,  Unguen- 
tum  Cetacei,  Unguentum  Eesinas,  Unguentum 
bimplex  (and  its  preparations).  It  is  used  in  pre- 
ference to  OHve  Oil,  as  it  makes  a  whiter  ointment. 

Preparations  of  the  Stveet  Almond, 
Pulvis  Amygdalae  Compositus.-8,  to  4  of  Sugar,  and  1  of 
(xum  Acacia.    Dose,  60  to  120  gi-. 

From  Pidvis  Anujgdalee  Comjwsitus  is  prepared  : 

MisTUEA  AMYGDALiE.-l ;  with  Water,  8.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  Sweet  Almond  is  demulcent  and  nutritive  and  has 

been  gi-oimd  into  a  flour  for  making  cakesT  bl  eSn  bv 

J^tt^rd"M&ur'^''  of  starchy"  food.  TheVom  ln^d 
A  owaci  ana  Mixture  are  used  only  as  vehicles  for  insolublp 
powders  and  demulcent  cough  medicines  insoluble 

piirp^eTTs  Ohl^on'^'v  the  same 

P.-iiimm.-PRUNE.  The  dried  drupe  of  Prunus 
domestica,  the  Plum.    From  the  south  of  France 
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Composition.— Tha  prune  contains  sugar,  malic  acid,  and  a 
purgative  principle. 

Primum  is  contained  in  Confectio  Sennte,  6  ia  75. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Prune  is  nutritive,  demulcent,  and  slightly  laxative. 
It  may  be  ordered  as  an  article  of  diet  in  habitual  constipation. 

Lifiurocerasi  Folia.— Cherry-Laurel  Leaves. 
The  fresli  leaves  of  Pruiuis  Laurocerasns. 

Characters. — Thick,  coriaceous,  on  strong  short  petioles  ; 
oblong  or  somewhat  obovate;  5  to  7  inches  long,  tapering 
towards  each  end,  recurved  at  apex;  distantly  but  sharply 
serrated  and  slightly  revolute  at  margins  ;  dark-green,  smooth, 
and  shining  above,  much  paler  beneath ;  midi-ib  prominent,  on 
either  side  of  which,  towards  the  base,  are  1  or  2  glandular 
depressions.    On  bruising,  they  emit  a  ratafia-likc  odour. 

Composition. — Cherry  Laui-el  Leaves  yield  by  distillation  a 
variable  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  resembling  that  just  described  in  the 
Bitter  Almond.  Neither  emulsin  nor  ordinary  amygdalin  has, 
however,  been  demonstrated  in  the  leaves,  but  a  resinoid  body, 
which  yields  with  emulsin  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ia  called 
"  amorphous  amygdalin.''^ 

Preparation. 

Aqua  Laurocerasi. — 1  in  1^  by  distillation,  and  the  addition 
either  of  Water  or  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  to  the  distillate, 
so  as  to  adjust  the  strength  to  O-I  per  cent,  of  Real 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  as  tested  volumetrically  with  AgNOs- 
Incompatibles  :  metallic  salts.    JDose,  J  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cherry  Laurel  Water  possesses  the  action  of  Diluted  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  and  is  also  a  flavouring  agent.  [Sec  page  184.) 

Ciisso.— Kousso.  The  ch-ied  panicles  (chiefly  of 
the  female  flowers)  of  Hagenia  abyssiiiica.  From 
Abyssinia. 

Characters. — In  compressed  clusters  or  rolls,  10  inches  or 
more  long ;  or  in  small  fragments ;  brownish  or  greenish-brown 
(female  flowers  reddish) ;  odour  herby,  tea-like ;  taste  bitter. 
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acrid,  disagreeable.  Separate  panicles  much  branched,  zig-zag, 
covered  with  hairs  and  glands  ;  a  large  sheathing  bract  at  the 
base  of  every  branch.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  shortly 
stalked,  unisexual,  the  male  brownish-yellow,  the  female  tinged 
with  red ;  with  2  roundish  bracts  at  the  base  of  each ;  calyx 
haiiy,  veiny,  with  10  segments  in  2  alternating  whorls. 

Composition.— Kqxx's.^o  contains  a  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  gum, 
sugar,  and  a  neutral  crystallisable  active  principle,  kotissin  or 
coss%n,  C31H38O10,  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions.    JDose,  |  to  J  oz. 
Freparation. 

Infusum  Cusso.— I  oz.  in  4  oz.  Boiling  Water ;  to  be  drunk 
without  straining,  for  one  dose. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Taken  in  the  large  doses  necessary,  Kousso  is  apt  to  cause 
nausea,  _  vomitmg,  colic,  and  slight  diarrhaa.     Its  principal 
action  is  as  an  anthelmintic,  the  tape-worms  (Taenia  solium, 
lajnia  mediocanellata,  and  Bothryocephalus  latus)  being  readily 

S  J'    Tf    *      ""'"^  ^^^^  barely 

Jingland.    It  may  or  may  not  require  the  assistance  of  a  pur- 
gative to  expel  the  dead  worm.    The  powdered  flowers,  either 
aicu7h7'°  or  suspended  in  an  aromatic  water,  are 

sdid  to  be  much  more  active  than  the  official  Infusion. 

MYRTACE^. 

CaiToi>liylii,m.-_CLOVE.  The  dried  flower-bud 
oi  Lugema  caiyophyllata.  From  Peiiang,  Bencoolen, 
and  Amboyna.  ' 

browf  wrinklnr?\°'  ^'^1  ■""^'''^         consisting  of  a  dark- 

7ps!^c?orSntjrs  t^§tfT[ 
?:iSiracrdf  c  t      ?!  ^^^^^^^  °S 

crpenc  C  H  A^f f  f™ica%/-e«embling  Phenol,  and  a 
SnortiieiilVnl^nT^''*'''"'^  '"ff"^'"'  isomeric  with 

and  a  sai.Vvr.  '"'-l/'PhlUn,  isomeric  with  camphor 

and  a  salicyl  compound,  can  also  be  obtained  from  ClovS  ' 

Preparations. 

Infusum  Caryophylli.-.!  in  40.    I)o,c,  1  to  4  H.oz. 
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Caryoplujlliim  is  also  contained  in  Inf  usum  Aurantii  Composituni 
Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  and  Vinum  Opii.  ' 

From  Curyoplujllum  is  made  : 

Oleum  Caryophylli.-^Oil  of  Cloves.    The  oil  clistiUed  in  Britain 
from  Cloves.     Colourless  when  recent,  becoming  red- 
brown,  with  the  odour  and  burning  spicy  taste  of  the 
Clove.   It  is  one  of  the  few  volatile  oils  hea^aer  than 
water.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 
Oleum  CartjophijUi  is  contained  in  Confectio  Scammonii, 
Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita,  and  Pilula  Colo- 
cynthidis  ot  Hyoscyami. 
Incomputiblcs.—L\me-\fa.icv,  salts  of  iron,  mineral  acids, 
and  gelatine. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cloves  may  be  taken  as  the  typo  of  a  great  group  of  reme- 
dies, other  members  of  which  are  Orange,  Lemon,  Pimento, 
Cajuput,  Caraway,  Dill,  and  many  more,  which  are  met  with  in 
our  systematic  review  of  medicinal  jjlants.  This  group  is 
known  as  the  Aromatic  Volatile  Oils,  of  complex  and  variable 
chemical  comiiosition,  as  described  at  jsage  8.  They  are  closely 
allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Phenol  (Carbolic  Acid)  and  Benzoic 
Acid ;  on  the  other  hand  to  still  more  complex  vegetable  products, 
the  Balsams  and  Gum-resins.  Instead  of  dislocating  the  various 
membeis  of  the  group  of  aromatic  oils  from  their  proper  bota- 
nical position  to  discuss  them  together,  we  will  describe  their 
action  and  iises  once  for  all  under  the  present  head,  it  being 
understood  that  what  is  said  of  Oil  of  Cloves  applies  to  the 
other  substances,  with  occasional  qualifications. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

ExteniaUij,  Oil  of  Cloves  and  allied  substances  closely  re- 
semble Turpentine  in  their  properties.  A\Tiilst  preventing  or 
arresting  decomposition,  they  redden  and  inflame  the  skin, 
and  cause  for  a  time  smarting  jjain,  which  gives  place  to  local 
ana3sthesia.  Oil  of  Cloves  and  other  fragrant  oils  are  too 
costly  to  be  used  externally,  except  to  scent  liniments  ;  but 
the  concrete  "oils,"  or  solid  constituents  of  the  oils,  of  Pepper- 
mint, Thyme,  Eucalyptus,  ]\Iyrtle,  etc.  (stearoptcncs),  are  ex- 
cellent antiseptics,  local  anaesthetics,  stimulants  and  counter- 
irritants,  and  Turpentine  and  Camphor  are  common  applica- 
tions for  these  purposes.  Such  aromatic  substances  might  be 
used  to  disinfect  foul  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  promote  healing  ; 
to  hasten  the  removal  of  chronic  inflammatory  products  by 
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increasing-  the  local  blood  flow,  and  thus  to  reduce  swelling  in 
or  under  the  skin,  the  periosteum,  or  the  joints  ;  to  relieve  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  pains,  such  as  sciatica  and  lumbago,  bj^ 
dulling  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves ;  and  to  act  reflexly  on 
deeper  parts  (for  instance,  the  lungs  or  heart),  when  applied  to 
the  skm  over  them  as  counter-irritants. 

InternaUy.—ln  the  mouth  the  aromatic  Oils  of  Cloves  and 
its  .aUies  act  much  as  they  do  on  the  skin.  Besides  beino-  anti- 
septic, they  dHate  the  local  vessels  (?  directly),  and  thus  in- 
crease the  circulation,  heat,  and  nutrition,  and  may  even  cause 
inflammation.  They  irritate  the  nerves,  causing  pain  associated 
with  a  sense  of  burning;  but  depression  quickly  follows,  and 
local  ansesihesia  Oil  of  Cloves  is  a  valuable  application  in 
toothache  from  dental  caries,  acting  at  once  as  an  anodyne  and 
disinfectant.  At  the  same  time,  the  nerves  of  taste  and  smell 
(flavour)  are  powerfully  excited.  Several  reflex  results,  of  the 
first  importance  in  digestion,  foUow  these  local  changes, 
namely:    1)  salivation;  (2)  a  flow  of  mucus;  (3)  hyper^emia 

^ThT  "^Tf^'  ^  ''^^S*^^'  ^^'i  ^  flow  of  gastric 

]u.ce._   Therewith  there  occur   4   stimulation  of  the  appetite 
and  increase  of  relish  by  the  pleasing  flav  our.    In  a  word 

dSon  o??oo7  ^  ""^^"'^  '^^^^^ 

?,'^'  ^""^  accordingly  used  very  extensively  in 
cookery,  where  the  proper  use  of  them  constitutes  an  imported 
portion  of  the  culinary  art.  Those  of  them  which  a?e  ako 
bitter,  such  as  Orange,  are  taken  with  wines  and  spirits  as 
various  "  aromatic  bitters,"  liqueurs,  etc.,  to  rouse  01  strenoThen 
appetite  and  digestion  before  or  during 'a  meal.  In  phai?nac? 
they  are  employed  to  correct  the  tastes°of  nauseous  drugs  an^ 

^i^'':^t&Ti'^''^''''l^  ^I'^'^P''^        debility  ;iong 
with  most  bitters  to  increase  the  saHva  and  the  gastric  iuice 

In  the  stomach  the  effect  of  Ai-omatics  on  the  vesiTs  and 
nerve.s  is  contmued.     Besides  causing  an  increasid  flow  „f 

fur:to^.T''*^°"  °*  t^^'^  substa™are  p°ower- 

±ul  stomachics  in  several  ways.    The  vessels  of  the  mucosa  are 

0  heSin^b  f  "^-^  (causTnga  'en  e 

01  heat  in  the  epigastrium  and  then  soothed,  thus  relievino 

SteT' Their  '^^^^P^P^'''^'  are  pai  l/dS 

leciea.    iheir  rejcz  influence  is  enuallv  ininm-fi^if  tv.^ 

S  ot\S S^of  Srelran  ""T^^'  ^'^'T'  '"'^-P' 
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medul  ary,  and  even  cerebral  centres  temporarily  excited,  to 
the  relief  of  low,  hysterical,  and  "spasmodic"  symptoms  as 
well  as  of  more  serious  conditions  such  as  asthma,  cardiac  p'ain 
and  palpitation.    Aromatics  are  thus  general  stimulants  and 
antispasmodics. 

In  the  bttestiws  the  Aromatic  Oils  may  still  be  found  partly 
unabsorbed,  acting  on  the  same  structures  as  before,  increasin"- 
the  local  circulation  and  secretions,  stimulating  the  intestinal 
movements,  and  expelling  flatus.  They  thus  relieve  or  prevent 
pain  or  spasm  (colic),  and  provide  us  with  valuable  correctives 
of  the  griping  tendencies  of  many  purgatives.  The  constitution 
oi  the  most  important  compound  piUs,  powders,  and  laxative 
draughts  should  be  studied  in  this  connection,  such  as  Pilula 
Rhei  Coniposita,  Pulvis  Jalapa3  Compositus,  and  Mistura  Sennse 
Composita.  Caryophyllum  is  slightly  astringent,  by  virtue  of 
its  Tannic  Acid. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Aromatic  Oils  of  Cloves  and  its  allies  enter  the  blood  as 
such,  and  whilst  oxydised  in  part  by  the  red  corpuscles,  leave 
the  circulation  mainly  unchanged.  Some  of  them  are  known 
to  increase  the  number  of  white  corpuscles,  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  abdominal  vessels  J  ust  described,  and  consequent  stimu- 
lation of  the  organs  which  supply  the  blood  with  leucocytes. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Aromatic  Oils  are  rarely  given  in  suSicient  doses  to 
produce  definite  specific  effects  on  the  tissues  and  organs.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  in  the  main  their  action  closely 
resembles  that  of  Tiu-pentine,  or  that  of  Camphor,  respectively, 
according  as  the  elasoptene  or  the  stearoptene  is  in  excess  in  the 
particular  drug.  {See  pages  380  and  354.)  Spealving  generall}^ 
they  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic ;  but  let  it  be  noted 
that  a  great  part  of  this  effect  is  reflex  from  the  stomach,  as 
has  just  been  described. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Aromatic  Oils  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  .skin, 
bronchi,  liver,  and  probably  the  bowels,  partly  unchanged, 
partly  as  resins.  In  passing  through  these  structures  they 
stimulate  and  disinfect  them.  This  subject  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  pharmacology,  and  wiU  be  best  discussed  under  the 
head  of  Turpentine,  an  oil  which  produces  very  marked  remote 
effects.    (See  Terebinthince  Oleum,  page  380.) 


Pimenta. — Pimento.    The   clried  unripe  full 
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grown  fruit  of  Pimenta  officinalis,  the  Allspice  tree. 
From  the  West  Indies. 

Characters.— Dvj,  light,  roundish,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx  as  a 
raised  scar-like  ring.  Pericarp  roughish  fi'om  presence  of  oil 
glands  ;  brittle,  dark-brown,  2-celled,  each  cell  containing  a 
brownish -black  compressed  reniform  seed.  Odour  and  taste 
warm,  aromatic,  resembling  Cloves.  Substances  rescmhliiig  Fi- 
mento  :  Pepper,  which  has  no  calyx  ;  Cubebs,  which  is  stalked. 

Composition.— Vimento  contains  chiefly  the  otBcial  volatile 
oil,  chemically  identical  with  oil  of  cloves. 

Preparations. 

Aqua  Pimentae.— 1  in  Hi  by  distillation.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
From  Fimenta  is  made: 

Oleum  Pimentae.— The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  in  England. 
Colourless,  becoming  brown  by  keeping.  Sp.  gr.  1-02. 
Sinks  in  water.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  Pimento  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  preparations  of  Cloves  and  other  aromatics. 

Oleum  Cajuputi — Oil  of  Oajuput.  The  oil 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  minor.  Im- 
ported from  Batavia  and  Singapore. 

Characters.  —  Transparent,  limpid,  very  volatile,  pale 
blueish-green  ;  odour  sti-ong,  agreeable,  camphoraceous  ;  taste 
warm,  bittensh,  aromatic,  camphoraceous,  succeeded  by  a  sen- 
sation of  coldness.    Sp.  gr.  -914. 

Composition.— (d\\  of  Cajuput  consists  of  hydrate  of  cannm- 
tenc  (3),  isomeric  with  Borneo  Camphor,  Ci;H,„,HoO,  and  a 
second  oil  (J-),  boihng  at  a  higher  temperature.  Imparities - 
Copper;  detected  by  usual  tests.  Other  volatile  oils.  Dose  1 
to  4  mm.  ' 

Freparation. 

Spiritus  Cajuputi.-l  to  49  of  Spirit.  Dose,  30  to  60  min. 
Oil  of  Cajuput  is  also  contained  in  Linimentum  Crotonis. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Tt  resembles  in  its  action  and  use.s  Oil  of  Clovea. 

Xt  IS  used  extemaUy,  as  a  stimulant  and  counter-irritant. 
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Oleum  Eucalypti — Oil  op  Eucalyptus.  Eu- 
calypfcol.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus;  Eucalyjitus  amygdalina ;  and 
probably  other  species  of  Eucalyptus,  the  Gum  Tree. 
From  Australia. 

CJmyncters.—ColowlQSs  or  pale  straw,  becoming  darker 
and  thicker  by  exposm-e.     Odom-  aromatic;  flavour  spicy 
pungent,  leaving    a   sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth 
Neutral.    Sp.  gr.  0-900.    Readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Comjwsition.—Kviceilyptol  consists  of  70  per  cent,  of  a 
terpene  Ci„Hj„,  with  eymene  Ci(,Hj^,  and  an  oxydised  portion ; 
also  of  an  oil  isomeric  with  hydrate  of  cajupiitene.  It  readily 
changes  into  a  resin,  yielding  ozone.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Frejjaration. 

Unguentum  Eucalypti.— 1  in  5  with  Hard  and  Soft  Paraffin, 
Eucalyptus  Gauze  (non-official)  is  also  prepared. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Externally. —EvLcaXjpiMs  Oil  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant.  The  Gauze  for  a  time  almost  supplanted  Carbolic 
Acid  Gauze  in  Lister's  process,  as  being  neither  irritant  locally 
nor  poisonous  when  absorbed,  but  it  is  now  seldom  used. 

Infernally.— T\ie  action  of  Eucalyptus  Oil  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  with  which  it  is  otherwise 
so  closely  allied.  [See  page  378.)  It  is  antipyretic  and  anti- 
periodic  to  a  degree,  like  Quinine,  and  was  once  believed  to  be 
of  value  in  ague.  The  Blue  Gum  tree  is  planted  in  aguish 
districts  to  free  the  soil  from  malaria.  The  Oil  has  been  given 
with  benefit  in  typhoid  fever,  septicaBmia,  and  pneumonia. 

The  remote  local  action  of  Eucalj'-ptus  is  important.  It 
leaves  the  system  by  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  giving  its  odour 
to  their  excretions,  and  disinfecting  these  and  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  Oil  is  therefore  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
pyelitis  and  cystitis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  bronchitis,  di- 
lated bronchi,  and  asthma. 

Oranati  Radicis  Cortex. — PomegkanateRoot 
Bark.  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Grana- 
tum.    Obtained  from  the  South  of  Europe. 

Characters. — Small  quills  or  fragments,  2  to  4  inches  long ; 
externally  yellowish-grey,  xv'rinkled  or  cracked  with  faint 
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longitudinal  strias,  or  furrowed  with  corky  hands ;  internally 
nearly  smooth,  yellow ;  fractuie  short ;  no  odoui' ;  taste  astrin- 
gent, feebly  bitter. 

Composition.  —  Pomegranate  Eoot  Bark  contains  tannin  ;  a 
colouiiess  oily  volatile  alkaloidal  body  pelUtievme  ;  also  a  sub- 
stance resembling  mannite  {see  page  318),  mucilage,  etc.  In- 
compatihles  :  Alkalies,  lime-water,  metallic  salts,  gelatine. 
FreparatioH. 

Decoctum  Granati  Radicis.— 1  in  10.    Dose,  2  to  4  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Pomegranate  Eoot  Bark  has  an  anthelmintic  and  slightly 
initant  action,  much  like  Kousso,  but  is  somewhat  astringent 
unless  taken  in  large  quantities.  It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
tape- worm,  which  is  expelled  (not  actually  killed)  by  the  Decoc- 
tion, preceded  and  followed  by  a  pm-gative. 

DIPTEEOCAEPINE^. 
Chaiiluitigra  Oil.    {Not  official.)— Ti\Q  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata.  India. 

Characters.— K  pale-brownish  unctuous  solid,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  taste. 

Co/w^osiilio;/.— Chaulmugra  Oil  contains  a  quantity  of 
palmitic  and,  with  thi-ee  other  fatty  acids,  including  gynocardlc 
acid,  the  supposed  active  principle.  Dose,  2  to  15  gr.,  in  milk 
or  emulsion. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chaulmugi-a  Oil  is  believed  to  be  a  local  stimulant  and 
nutritive,  when  administered  either  by  inunction  or  internaUy 
-It  was  for  a  time  much  praised  in  leprosy,  and  has  also  been 
usea  lor  phthisis,  lupus,  psoriasis,  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

CUCUEBITACEiE. 

ColocynthiclisPuli>a.-OoLOCYNTH  Pulp.  The 

dried  peeled  fruit,  freed  from  seeds,  of  Citrullus  Colo- 
cynthis.  Imported  chiefly  from  Smyrna,  Trieste, 
S:  ranee,  and  Spain. 

vPrvS'ff''-"^^"^'^  2  inches  in  diameter, 

verj  bght,  spongy;  consistmg  of  pulp  with  embedded  seeds. 
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lowish-wliite,  modorous,  intensely  bitter.  Impurities -^^^di^ 
and  cortex,  ground  up  with  the  pulp 

T.itt.f  T"''^ -"'/'"^^  ''f  principles  of  Colocynth  arc  a 
but  orvSlfii^S  f;«H840,3,  usually  'amorphous, 

;;^L;r^  ■  '1 'P^'^^l^  ^''t'^i'  and  alcohol  ;  and 
oiU  ullin,  a  resmoid  powder,  insoluble  iu  water.    Lose,  2  to  8  gr. 

1.  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum. -Colocynth  Pulp, 

6;  Extract  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  12;  Eesin  of  Scammony 
4  ,  Curd  feoap,  3 ;  Cardamom  Seeds,  1 ;  Proof  Spirit,  160 
JJose,  2  to  5  gr. 

2.  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita.— Colocynth  Pulp,  1  •  Barba- 

does  Aloes,  2;  Resin  of  Scammony,  2;  Sulphate  of 
Potassium,  i;  Oil  of  Cloves,  J ;  Water,  q.s.  (about  ¥]. 
Dose,  o  to  10  gr.  ' 

From  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita  is  made  : 

PiLULA  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami.— 2 ;  Extract  of 
Hyoscyamus,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Colocynth  is  a  powerful  gastro-intestinal  stimulant  or 
irritant,  according  to  the  amount  given,  causing  speedy  laro-c 
and  watery  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  attended  by  griping  and 
general  depression  unless  its  effect  be  covered  by  a  carminative. 
It  IS  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  official  purgatives,  acting  as 
a  hydragogue  cathartic,  as  well  as  on  the  muscular  coat  and 
intestinal  glands  and  liver,  the  secretions  of  which  are  rendered 
abundant  and  watery. 

Colocynth  is  always  used  in  combination  with  milder 
purgatives  and  carminatives.  The  Compound  Pill  is  exten- 
sively employed  alone,  or  with  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill,  as  an 
occasional  purgative,  to  produce  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
and  relieve  the  portal  system,  after  free  living,  in  bilious 
derangement,  or  in  chronic  constipation.  It  is  less  suitable  as  a 
habitual  pm-gative.  Its  hydragogue  effect  is  emplovod  in 
cerebral  congestion,  where  rapid  "  derivation"  is  required;  and 
m  dropsies,  especially  ascites,  cither  alone  or  as  the  basis  of  a 
piU  containing  Elaterin.  Colocjoith  must  be  given  with  caution 
in  pregnancy,  and  entirely  avoided  in  delicate  or  irritable  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 


ECBALLU  FrUCTUS. 


2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC  AND  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Colocynthin  outers  the  blood,  and  is  excreted  partly  by 
the  kidneys,  being,  according  to  some,  a  diuretic. 

Ecballii  Fructiis.— Squirting  Cucumber  Fruit. 
The  fruit  very  nearly  ripe  of  Ecballium  Elateriiim. 
From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

From  JEcballii  Fructus  is  made : 

Elaterium.— A  sediment  from  the  juice  of  the  Squirting  Cu- 
cumber Fruit.  Made  by  pressing  the  Juice  from  the 
incised  fruit,  straining,  decanting,  and  drying  the  sedi- 
ment on  tiles. 

Characters. — In  flattened  or  slightly  incurved  pieces,  about  1 
line  thick ;  hght  greenish-grey ;  friable ;  odour  faint, 
tea-like  ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid  (but  not  to  be  tasted  by 
tlie  student).    Impurities. — Starch,  floui',  and  chalk. 

Composition . _ —  Elaterium  contains  the  ofhcial  active  neutral 
pi-inciple,  elateriu.    Dose,      to  ^  gr. 

From  Elaterium  is  made: 

Elaterinum.— Elaterin,  Ca^HsgOg.  The  active  principle  of 
Elaterium. 

&m;w.— Made  by  exhausting  Elaterium  with  chloroform, 
adding  ether  to  the  solution,  washing  the  resulting 
precipitate  with  ether,  and  piu-ifying  by  recrvstal- 
lisation  from  chlorofonn. 

CJiaracters  and  tests.—Uvsxall  colourless  bitter  crystals;  in- 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit.  With 
melted  carbolic  acid  it  yields  a  solution  which,  with 
HjSOj,  becomes  first  crimson  and  then  rapidly  scar- 
let. Uose,i^io^gr. 

Preparation. 

Pulvis  Elaterini  Compositus.— 1  to  39  of  Sue-ar  of 
Milk.    Lose,  1  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

•   -.^^r?  ""^c  Colocynth,  as  a  gastro-intestinal 

irntant,  but  is  decidedly  more  violent,  being  the  most  powerful 
hydragogue  purgative  which  we  possess.  It  produces,  even  in 
aoses  ot  to  ^  gr.,  numerous  very  watery  motions,  with 
griping  and  considerable  depression. 
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Elaterin  is  used  almost  entirely  as  a  hydraproffue  nurea- 
tive  in  dropsies  and  uraemia,  relieving  the  venous  messS^,  by 
free  evacua  ion  of  fluid  into  the  bowel.  More  rarely  it  i^^ven 
as  a  rapid  "  derivative  "  in  cerebral  cases  ;  and  still  more  rfrely 
as  an  oyacuant  m  obstinate  constipation.  This  drug  must  bo 
used  with  caution  and  must  not  be  ordered  in  catarrhal  states 
01  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

UMBELLIFEE.E. 
Couii  Folia — Hemlock  Leaves.     The  fresh 
leaves  and  young  branches  of  Conium  maculatum  ; 
gafcheved  from  wild  British  plants  when  the  fi-uit 
begins  to  form. 

Characters.— Y\xmsXQ\^  divided,  the  lower  leaves  decom- 
pound and  sometimes  2  feet  long;  glabrous;  arising  from  a 
smooth  stem  marked  with  dark  purple  spots,  by  clasping 
petioles,  those  of  the  lower  leaves  hollow.  Odour  strong  and 
very  disagreeable,  especially  when  rubbed  with  solution  of 
potash.    Dose,  in  powder,  2  to  8  gr. 

Conii  Frtictus — Hemlock  Fruit.  The  fruit  of 
Conium  maculatum,  gathered  when  fully  develojjed, 
but  while  still  green,  and  carefully  dried. 

C/iaracters.— About  i  inch  long,  broadly  ovoid,  compressed 
laterally,  crowned  by  the  depressed  stylopod;  dull  greenish- 
grey.  Consists  usually  of  the  separated  mericarps,  each  pre- 
senting 5  prominent  crenated  ridges,  with  the  furrows  smooth, 
and  without  evident  vittaj.  Powdered  and  rubbed  with  solu- 
tion of  potash,  it  j-ields  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odour. 

Subslaiwes  resctnbling  ConiuM  Fridt :  Caraway,  Anise,  Dill ; 
known  by  presence  of  vittas. 

Composiiio)/.— The  active  principle  of  Conium  is  a  yellowish 
liquid  alkaloid,  cotiiiie,  CgHiijHN.  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  oil}', 
and  volatile;  with  a  peculiar  disagreeable  mouse-like  odour; 
nearly  inscluble  in  water.  It  is  readily  disengaged  from  the 
preparations  of  the  plant  by  the  addition  of  alkalies ;  and  is 
liable  both  to  conversion  into  an  inert  resinous  mass  by  ex- 
posure, and  to  decomposition  by  heat.  The  preparations  of 
Conium,  for  these  and  probablj^  other  reasons,  are  peculiarly 
uncertain  in  strength  and  action.  Coniic  aeid,  methijl-coiiiie, 
CgHjjCHaN,  a  colourless  fluid,  and  conht/drinc,  G^^l^O,  crys- 
talline, also  exist  in  Hemlock.  Incompatibles. — Caustic  alkalies, 
vegetable  acids,  and  astringents. 
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Treparations. 

A.  Of  Couii  Folia: 

1.  Extractum  Conii. — A  (jveen  extract.   30  in  1.   Dose,  2  to  6  gr. 

From  Extractum  Conii  is  prepared : 

PiLULA  Conii  Composita. — Extract  of  Hemlock,  5  ;  Ipe- 
cacuanha, 1 ;  Treacle,  q.s.    Base,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.  Succus  Conii. — 3  of  the  expressed  juice,  with  1  of  Spirit. 

Dose,  30  to  60  min. 

From  Succus  Conii  are  prepared : 

a.  Cataplasma  Conii. — Juice,  1,  evaporated  to  i ;  Lin- 
seed. Meal,  4;  Boiling  Water,  10. 

h.  Vapor  Conin.'e.— Juice,  ^  fl.oz. ;  Solution  of  Potash, 
1  fl.dr. ;  Water,  1  tl.oz.  Dose,  20  min.,  put  on  the 
sponge  of  an  inhaler  containing  hot  water. 

B.  Of  Conii  Fructus  : 

Tinctura  Conii.— 1  in  8  of  P/w/Spii-it. ,  Bose,  20  to  60  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  immediate  local  action  and  uses. 

Externalhj  a^jplied  as  the  Cataplasm,  Conium  has  long  been 
esteemed  an  anaesthetic,  and  been  used  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
cancer,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  tumours.  Careful 
experiment  fails  to  confirm  this  opinion,  the  whole  of  the  sensory 
nervous  system  remaining  imaffected  by  the  cLrug,  unless  in- 
directly by  poisonous  doses. 

Inter naUij..—  Conium  sometimes  causes  irritation  and  vomit- 
ing. The  Extract  is  an  adjuvant  vehicle  of  purgative  powders, 
such  as  Calomel. 

2.  action  in  the  klood,  specific  action  and  uses,  and 
remote  l0c.\l  action. 
Conine  is  readily  absorbed  into  the  blood;  reaches  the 
tissues ;  and  is  found  unchanged  in  many  of  the  organs  after 
administration.  Moderate  doses  cause  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
legs  and  weakness  of  the  knees  ;  confusion  of  vision  with 
drooping  of  the  upper  lids,  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  eyes- 
giddiness;  thickness  of  speech,  and  slight  dyspha"-ia  The 
poisonous  eiiccts  of  the  plant  are  well  described  in  the  classical 
account  of  the  death  of  Socrates. 

On  analysis,  the  action  of  Conium  is  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: ihe  motor  nerves  are  the  parts  specially  attacked  by 
Conium,  being  paralysed  from  their  extremities  upwards 
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whence  the  heaviness  and  weakness  of  the  limbs.    The  muscles 

deduct?  'kf excitability  is  moderately 
reduced.  The  respiratory  centre  in  the  medidla  is  finally 
EifluenS'  ^J;?^^^"-^"^'^ '^''5  oscular  centres  are  not  deflnitelj 
influenced.  Ihe  convolutions  remain  intact  imtil  asnhvxiM 
supervenes.  The  corpora  striata  are  possibly  dep^  ed  ^f'eath 
m  Hemlock  poisoning  occurs  by  asphy.xia,  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  nerves  and  depression  of  the  respiratory  centre 
i,  bnf°?HT'  ^"'^j^^JS-^  iiiterest  to  the  pharmacologist, 

larie  do^es  of^\  recommended,  a; 

sucfi     tet  ,  «Pi^«°^odic  and  convulsive  diseases 

!v^t.^inf  epilepsy;  in  mania  ^vith  muscular 

excitement ,  and  in  asthma,  pertussis,  and  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  larynx.  Vapor  Conina3  would  appear  to  afford  reUef  in 
some  of  the  last-named  class  of  cases.  Possibly  the  Compoimd 
Till  may  allay  spasmodic  cough. 

Conine  is  excreted  unchanged,  chiefly  in  the  urine. 

AsafoBtirta.-AsAFCETiDA.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
by  incision  from  the  living  root  of  Ferula  Nartliex, 
of  Ferula  Scorodosma,  and  probably  other  species! 
From  Afghanistan  and  tlie  Punjab. 

Cto-flcfe)'s.— Irregular  masses,  composed  of  tears  aggluti- 
nated by  a  darker  softer  material.  Broken  or  cut,  the  exposed 
sm-taco  is  amygdaloid,  the  fractured  tears  opaque  and  milk- 
white  at  first,  changmg  to  purplish-pink,  and  finaUy  to  dull 
yellowish-brown.  Earely  in  tears.  Taste  bitter,  acrid,  aUi- 
aceous;  odour  strong,  alliaceous,  persistent.  With  water  it 
torms  a  white  emulsion.  The  freshly  fi-acturcd  surface  of  a 
tear,  touched  -w-ith  nitric  acid,  assumes  briefly  a  fine  green 
colour.  Substaitccs  resembling  Asafmtkla :  Galbanum,  Ammoni- 
acum.  Benzoin ;  known  by  odoiu-. 

C'(/;Mj;osi7to«.— Asafoetida  contains  5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil,  65  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  25  per  cent,  of  gum.  The  oil  is 
probably  complex,  but  consists  chiefly  of  sulphide  of  allyl 
(^3115)28,  essential  oil  of  garlic,  to  which  the  unpleasant  odoiu- 
IS  due.  The  resin  also  contains  sulphur.  Iiiipuritics. — Earthy 
matter,  detected  by  burning.    Bosc,  0  to  20  gr. 

Prcjmrations. 

1.  Enema  Asafoetidae.— 30  gr.  in  4  fl.oz.  of  "Water. 

2.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Asafoetidae.  —Equal  parts  of  Socotrine  Aloes, 

Asafuitida,  Hard  ^oap,  and  Confection  of  Koses.  Dose, 
5  to  10  gr. 
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3.  Pilula  Asafoetidse  Composita^ — Syn. :  Piliila  Galbani  Com- 

posita.  Asafoetida,  2 ;  Galbanum,  2 ;  Myrrh,  2 ; 
Treacle,  1.    Bosc^  5  to  10  gr. 

4.  Spiritus  Ammonise  Foetidus. — Asafoetida,  \\  ;  Strong  Solu- 

tion of  Ammonia,  2  ;  Spirit,  to  20.    Lose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

5.  Tinctura  Asafoetida.— 1  in  8.   Dose,  J  to  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Asafoetida  possesses  the  action  of  other  volatile  oils  and 
resins  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  but  differs  from  them  in  this 
highly  important  respect,  that  whilst  most  of  them  are  aromatic 
and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  it  is  extremely  disagreeable.  The 
mental  influence  of  this  nauseous  imiDression,  added  to  the  other 
stimulant  eft'ects  on  the  mouth  and  stomach  (see  CaryophyUum, 
page  272),  constitutes  Asafwtida  a  powerful  nervine  stimulant, 
which  arrests  the  emotional  disturbance,  muscular  spasms,  and 
other  morbid  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria.  It  is  no  longer 
used  in  true  epilepsy,  chorea,  laryngismus,  or  asthma.  The 
stimulant  action  of  volatile  oils  on  the  bowel  (see  Terehiit- 
t/iinw  Oleum,  page  379),  is  specially  marked,  and  is  employed  in 
the  Enema  Asafoetidje  to  expel  flatulence,  relieve  constipation, 
and  arrest  convulsions. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION  AND  I'SES. 

_  The  volatile  oil  of  Asafoetida  passes  through  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  sweat,  breath,  and  discharn-e 
from  wounds.  Thus  remotely  it  exerts  the  usual  stimulant 
action  of  volatile  oils,  and  is  sometimes  given  as  a  stimulant 
and  disinfectant  expectorant  in  chi-onic  bronchitis. 

Galbanum.— Galbanum.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Ferula  galbaniflua,  Ferula  rubricaulis,  and 
probably  other  species.    From  India  and  the  Levant. 

Characiers.—ln.  tears,  or  in  masses  of  agglutinated  tears. 
Icars  roundish  or  irregular,  from  the  size  of  a  lentH  to  a  hazel 
nut  generally  that  of  a  pea ;  yellowish  or  orange-brown,  or 
yuUo  wish-green  ;  translucent;  rough  and  dirty  on  the  surface; 
hard  and  bnttlc  in  cold  weather,  softening  in  the  summer, 
and  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  becoming  ductile  and  sticky 
ihe  masses  contain  pieces  of  root,  stem,  and  other  impuinties ' 
are  hard,  yellowish-brown,  rarely  gi-eenieh.    Odoui-  peculiar 
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aromatic,  not  disagreeable;  taste  bitter,  unpleasant,  alliaceous 
Substances  rc^emhl^^g  Galhanum :  Ammoniacum,  AsaSda 
-Benzoin  ;  known  by  odour.  ■c^odi.u.uud, 

_  Co;«^o«<io«  -Galbanum  contains  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
<  somencwithtm-pentine,  C,oH,,;  20  per  cent.  ofy«..;  and 

fn/f,  , Vn''^  ^'"'^^  distiUation  ^  blue  oil, 

and  umbelhjerone,  CgH^Og,  in  colom-less,  odourless  needles. 

Emplastrum  Galbani.-Galbanum,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ;  Yellow 
Wax,  1  ;  Lead  Plaster,  8. 

Galhamim  is  also  an  ingredient  o/Pilula  Asafoetids  Composita. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Galbanum  acts  and  is  used  much  like  Asafcetida  and  Am- 
moniacum,  and  is  always  used  with  either  of  these  substances, 
chiefly  externally. 

Ammoniacuiii.— Ammoniacum.  A  gum-resinous 
exudation  from  the  stem  (after  being  punctured  by 
beetles),  of  Doreraa  Ammoniacum.  Collected  in 
Persia  and  the  Punjab. 

_  Characters.— In  roundish  tears,  from  the  size  of  a  coriander 
fi-uit  to  a  cherry  ;  or  in  nodular  masses  of  agglutinated  tears  ; 
yellowish-brown  externally  when  recent,  darkening  by  keeping 
to  cinnamon-brown  ;  milky  white  and  opaque  internally;  hard 
and  brittle  when  cold,  breaking  with  a  dull  waxy  fracture,  but 
readily  softening  with  heat.  Odour  faint,  peculiar,  non- 
alliaceous  ;  taste  bitter,  acrid.  With  water,  it  forms  a  nearly 
white  emulsion.  Coloured  yellow  by  KHO ;  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  gives  it  a  bright  orange  hue.  Substances  re- 
sembling Ammoniacmi :  Asafoetida,  Galbanum,  Benzoin ;  known 
by  odour. 

Composition. — Ammoniacum  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of 
a  volatile  oil,  20  per  cent,  of  gum,  and  70  per  cent,  of  resin, 
C4QH5QO9.   The  oil  does  not  contain  sulphur.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro. — Ammoniacum, 

606 ;  Mercury,  164  ;  Olive  Oil,  7  ;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  1. 

2.  Mistura  Ammoniaci. — A  milk-like  emulsion.    1  in  32  of 

Water,  added  gradually  with  trituration.  Dose,  J  to  1  fl.  oz. 

dmmoniaciim  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Emplastrum  Galbani,  1  in 
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1 1 ;  Pilula  Ipecacxianhfe  cum  Scillfl,  1  in  7  ;  and  Pilula 
Scillse  Composita,  1  in  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Ammoniaciim  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
other  aromatics  and  oleo-resins,  but  it  is  used  almost  solely  for 
its  remote  local  effects.  Being  excreted  by  the  bronchial 
mucosa,  it  stimulates  the  surface  and  disinfects  the  secretions 
of  the  part  (see  Tevebinthince  Oleum)  ;  and  it  probably  acts  simi- 
larly on  the  skin.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  expectorant  in 
chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  discharge,  and  as  a  constituent 
of  plasters  intended  to  strengthen  the  circulation  in  the  skin 
and  promote  absorption. 

Anisi  Fructus.— Anise  Fruit.  The  dried  fruit 
of  Pimpinella  Anisum. 

_  Characters.— KxAm  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eussian 
variety  which  is  shorter,  are  about  \  inch  long ;  ovoid-oblong ; 
greyish-brown;  the  whole  surface  covered  with  short  hairs' 
The  two  mericarps  united,  with  a  common  stalk,  each  with  5 
pale  slender  entire  ridges.  Transverse  section  exhibits  about 
lo  vittae.  Odour  agreeable,  aromatic;  taste  sweetish,  spicy 
Composition.— The  chief  constituent  is  the  official  oil. 
Preparation. 

Aqua  Anisi.— 10  from  1,  by  distillation. 

From  Anisi  Fructus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Anisi.— Oil  of  Anise.  The  oil  distilled  in  Europe  from 
Anise  Fruit;  or  in  China  from  Star  Anise  Fruit  (N  0 
Magnohaceai,  page  203). 

Characters.— Qo\oMx\ew  or  paleyeUow;  with  the  odour  of  the 
iruit,  and  an  aromatic  sweetish  taste.  Ordinary  Oil  of 
Amse  congeals  between  60°  and  60°  F.,  and  may  remain 
solid  at  62°  F.  Oil  of  Star  Anise  only  becomes  soHd  juS 
above  32°  F.    Sp.  gr.  -980. 

Composition.-Oil  of  Aniseed  is  'composed  of  two  bodies  a 
terpene  (i),  and  a  stearoptene  anethol  U),  C,nH,„0  ci-vs- 
taUismg  out  at  the  above  temperatures.  ■Do*^:?  to  4  2 
Freparation. 

Essentia  Anisi.-  I  to  4  of  Spirit.  Dose,  10  to  20  min. 
Oil  of  Anise  is  also  contained  in  Tinctura  Camphorte  Com- 
posita,  and  Tmctiira  Opii  Ammoniata. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  use  of  Anise  are  those  of  the  axomatic  oils 
m  general.  It  is  believed,  however,  to  possess  a  specially 
stimulant  action  on  the  bronchial  mucosa,  like  Ammoniacum 
probably  because  excreted  in  part  by  it.  It  is  therefore  a 
tavourite  flavoui-mg  agent  for  cough  mixtures. 

_  Coriandi-i  Friictiis.- Coriander  Fruit.  The 
dried  ripe  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum.  Cultivated 
in  Britain. 

Characters. — Nearly  globular;  consisting  of  2  mericarps, 
crowned  by  the  calyx  teeth  and  stylopod,  about  i  inch  in 
diameter,  brownish-yellow,  hard;  faintly  ribbed  with  both 
primary  and  secondary  ridges;  the  mericarps  enclosing  a 
lenticular  cavity,  and  each  furnished  on  its  commissural  sui-face 
with  2  brown  vitta3.  Taste  agreeable,  mild,  aromatic ;  odour, 
when  bruised,  pleasant. 

Composition.— The  principal  constituents  of  Coriander  are 
aromatic  oils,  one  of  which  is  official. 

F7-om  Coria)?dri  Fructus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Coriandri.— Distilled  in  Britain  from  Coriander  Fruit. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow  or  colourless,  having  the  odour  of 
the  fi-uit  and  a  mild  aromatic  taste.  Has  the  composition  of  a 
hydi-ated  oil  of  turpentine,  Ci^Hig.HsO,  isomeric  with  Borneo 
camphor.    (See  Camphora,  page  352.)    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Coriander  Fruit  is  contained  in  Confectio  Sennas,  Syrupus 
Ehei,  Tinctura  Ehei,  Tinctura  SerniEe ;  the  Oil  in  Syrupus  Sennaj. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  Coriander  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  other  aromatic  substances.  Its  flavour  specially  covers  the 
tastes  of  Senna  and  Ehubarb. 

Fceniciili  Fructus. — Fennel  Fruit.  The  dried 
fruit  of  cultivated  plants  of  Fceniculum  capillaceum. 
Imported  from  Malta. 

CAarsfc^srs.— Ovoid-oblong,  4-to  f  inch  long,  curved,  capped 
by  a  conspicuous  stylopod  and  two  styles,  smooth,  gi-eenish- 
brown ;  odour  ai'omatic ;  taste  aromatic,  sweet,  agreeable. 
Separable  into  2  mericarps,  each  with  5  prominent  ridges,  the 
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lateral  the  broadest ;  4  vjtta3  in  the  grooves,  and  2  on  the  com- 
missui-e.  Substances  rcsemhUng  Fennel :  Conium,  Caraway,  Anise 
tennel  is  larger  than  Conium,  and  has  prominent  vitta3. 

Com^mition.  —  Fennel  contains  a  volatile  oil,  apparently 
identical  with  Oil  of  Anise.  {&e  page  285.)  It  is  light  yellow, 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  fniit. 

Freparatiou. 

Aqua  Foenlculi.— 10  from  1,  hy  distillation.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
Fennel  Is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizaa  Compositus. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

.nc.  ^^•i  i«  ^^sed  for  the  same  pur- 

poses, as  other  aromatic  substances.  ^ 

Carui  Fn,ct«s.-CAR.A^yAY  Fruit.  The  dried 
truit  of  Carum  Carui.    From  England  and  Germany. 

C/ianwters.~Fvmt  usuaUy  separated  into  its  2  mericarnq 
These  vaiy  from  1  to  i  inch  long  ;  are  sligaiflv  cuin^r  fnZ 
mg  at  each  end,  browi,  with  5  p^aler  lonStXa"  it'e^rnd 
m  each  interspace  a  large  vitta.    Odour  a?omatic ;  taste  pleas- 
Fenn^T'  P^'  '^''^V,   S»l>stances  resembling  Cararc„y     Con  urn 
Fennel.    Caraway  has  small  ridges  and  a  spicy  taste.  ' 

constfelnh^f^^L^"^"^^^'^^'''^^^"^'''^^ 
Preparation. 

Aqua  Carui.-lO  fi-om  1,  by  distiUation.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
From  Carui  Fructus  is  made  : 

^^'''"'paM  J^'  °?;  distilled  in  Britain  from  Caraway  Fruit 

£  a  m  xtT;e'''of  n  ''^"'^  ^P^^^  ^'^^^  taste 

IS  a  nuxture  of  caruen,  Ci„H,„  a  terpene,  and  caruol 

"-^in-UuO,  isomeric  with  thymol  <-i 
-Oo.se,  1  to  4  min. 

Caraway  Fruit  is  contained  in  Confectio  Onii  P„l,.;c  n  •• 
Compositus,   Confectio    Piperis    Tincturn  ffl'  ^"^X'^  Opi» 

ACTION  AND  USES 
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Anethi  Fructus — Dill  Fruit.  The  dried  fruit 
of  Peucedanum  graveolens.  Imported  from  Middle 
and  Southern  Europe. 

Characters.— oval,  about  ^  inch  long,  flat,  with  a 
broad  membranous  border.  Coloui-  brown  ;  the  border  paler  ; 
the  mericarps  distinct.    Odour  and  taste  agxeeablj'  aromatic. 

Substances  resembling  Dill :  Conium,  Anise,  Fennel,  Cara- 
way.   Dill  is  winged. 

Composition. — Dill  contains  the  ofiScial  volatile  oil. 
Preparation. 

Aqua  Anethi.— 10  from  1,  by  distillation.  Bose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
From  Anethi  JFricctus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Anethi.  —The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  Dill  Fruit. 
Pale  yellow,  with  a  pungent  odour,  and  a  hot  sweetish 
taste.  It  contains  a  terpene  ancthene  CjoHj^,  and  an  o.xy- 
dised  oil,  CjqHj^O,  identical  with  caruol.  Bose,  1  to  4  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  same  as  of  other  aromatic  substances.  It  is  given  as  a 
carminative  to  infants ;  and  to  cover  the  taste  of  Sodium  salts. 

Suinbitl  Radix.  —  Sumbul  Root.  The  dried 
transverse  sections  of  the  root  of  Ferula  Sumbul.  Im- 
ported from  Eussia  and  India. 

Characters. — About  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter ;  f  to  more  than 
1  inch  thick.  Covered  externally  with  a  dusky -brown  papery 
transversely  wrinkled  bark,  with  short  bristly  fibres  ;  internally 
spongy,  coarsely  fibrous,  dry,  farinaceous,  dirty  yellowish- 
brown,  mottled  with  whitish  patches  and  sj)ots  of  exuded  resin. 
Odour  strong,  musk- like  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic. 

Composition. — Sumbul  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile 
oil;  9  per  cent,  of  a  soft  resin,  with  its  characteristic  odom- ;  and 
a  crystalline  substance,  sunibulic  acid. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Sumbul. —  1  in  8.    Bose,  10  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sximbul  is  a  stimulant,  like  the  aromatic  oils  in  general, 
and  specially  resembles  Valerian  and  Musk.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  class  of  cases  as  these  di-ugs.    {See  page  304.) 
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CAPEIFOLIACEiE. 
SambiBci  Flores. — Elder  Flowers.   The  fresh 
flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra.    From  indigenous  plants. 

Characters. — In  corymtose  cymes,  five  to  seven  inches 
across.  Flowers  small ;  caly.x  superior,  5-toothed ;  corolla  flat, 
rotate,  o-sccted,  creamy-wliite,  with  0  stamens  inserted  in  the 
tube.    Odour  fragrant,  somewhat  sickly ;  taste  hittciish. 

Coiiipositioii. — Elder  Flowers  contain  a  trace  of  a,  volaiilc  oil, 
a  rcsiu,  and  valerianic  acid,  CgPIj^Oo. 

PrejHtration. 

Aqua  Sambuci. — 1  in  1,  by  distillation.    Dose,  1  to  2  fi.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Elder  Flowers  are  chiefly  used  for  flavouring  purposes,  but 
probably  possess  mild  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  properties. 

CINCHONACEiE. 
Cinchona;  Rubra;  Cortex.  —  Red  Cinchona 
Bark.    The  dried  bark  of  the  .stem  and  branches  of 
cultivated  plants  of  Cinchona  siiccirubra. 

Characters.- — Quills  or  incurved  pieces,  coated  with  peri- 
derm ;  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  the  bark 
itself  to  i  inch  thick,  rarely  more  ;  outer  surface  rough  from 
longitudinal  fiuTows  and  ridges,  or  transverse  cracks,  annular 
fissures,  and  warts,  and  reddish-brown  ;  inner  surface  brick-red, 
irregularly  and  coarsely  striated.  Powder  reddish-brown.  No 
marlvcd  odour ;  taste  bitter,  somewhat  astringent. 

^  Cinchona;  Cortex.  —  Cinchona  Bark.  The 
dried  bark  of  Cinchoiia  Calisaya,  Yellow  Cinchona; 
Cinchona  officinalis,  Pale  Cinchona;  Cinchona  succi- 
rubra,  Red  Cinchona  ;  Cinchona  lancifolia,  Columbian 
Bark  ;  and  other  species  of  Cinchona  from  which  the 
peculiar  alkaloids  of  the  bark  may  be  obtained.  From 
Ceylon^  India,  J amaica,  and  South  America. 

(Salts  of  Quinine  and  Cinchonine  may  also  bo  obtained 
from  some  .species  of  Kcmijia. ) 

Composition.— {A)  Cinchona  Bark  contains  (1)  four  alkaloids, 
T— 8 
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namely:  qmnmc,  cinchomne,  qmnidinc,  and  cinchonicUnc  ■  (O) 
two  pecichar  acids,  kinic  and  kinoric  acids;  (3)  a  variety  of 
tannic  acid,  called  cincho-tannic  add;  (4)  cinchona  red;  and  (5) 
an  aromatic  volatile  oil.  ^  ' 

1.  The  alkaloids  of  cinchona.— ff.  Quinine,  CnlluN  0 
occurs  (as  the  hydrate)  in  wliite  acicnlar  crystals,  "inodorous' 
very  bitter.  It  reacts  like  an  alkali,  forming  neutral  and 
acid  salts  with  acids;  fluorescent  in  dilute  solutions  of  the 
hulphate ;  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left ;  and 
yielding  in  solution  a  green  colour  when  treated  with  CI  water 
and  then  with  NH^HO.  An  amorphous  form  of  Quinine  is 
obtained  after  crystallisation  of  the  Sulphate  from  the  mother 
liquor,  or  from  qninoidinc,  which  appears  to  he  a  compound  of 
the  alkaloid  with  resin  and  coloiii-ing  matters. 
_  b.  Cinchonine,  C.^U.^^l^ .Jd ,  consists  of  colourless  iirisms, 
inodorous,  and  bitter  ;  forms  salts  with  acids  ;  but  possesses  no 
fluorescence  in  solution ;  is  dextrogyrate,  and  gives  no  green 
colour  with  CI  water  and  NH^HO. 

c.  Qiiinidine,  C.,^,'R.2^'N.,0.„  i.e.  isomeric  with  Quinine, 
closely  resembles  it,  but  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  is  dextro- 
gyrate. 

d.  CincJionidine,  G.^^H.^^ „0 ,  i.e.  isomeric  with  Cinchomne, 
resembles  that  allcaloid,  but  yields  indistinctly  fluorescent  solu- 
tions, and  left-handed  polarisation. 

As  a  rule  Quinine  is  most  abundant  in  yellow  bark,  Cincho- 
nine in  pale  bark,  and  the  red  bark  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  each.  Quinidine  is  specially  abundant  in  the  bark 
of  lancifolia.  More  exactly,  Yellow  Bark  should  yield  2-5  to 
3'8  per  cent,  of  Quinine;  Pale  Bark,  0-7  to  1-4  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids,  chiefly  Cinchonine  or  Quinidine  with  a  little  Quinine ; 
the  best  Eed  Bark  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  not  less  than  a 
half  being  Quinine  and  Cinchonidine. 

2  and  3.  The  acids  of  cinchona. — a.  Kinic  or  qninic  acid, 
CVHioOij,  occurs  in  large  colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  water. 
In  the  bark  it  is  i>robably  combined  with  the  alkaloids,  and  is 
found  also  in  the  Coffee-bean,  the  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  and 
other  j)lants.  It  is  closely  allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  appears 
in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid. 

b.  Kinovic  acid,  C04H38O4,  "kinova  bitter,"  is  a  white 
amorphous  body,  insoluble  in  water.  It  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
duct, with  glucose,  of  kitwrin,  a  glucoside,  Qjgll^gOg. 

c.  Cincho-tannic  acid,  the  astringent  principle  and  soluble 
red- colouring  matter  of  the  bark,  amounts  to  1  to  3  per  cent. 
It  is  a  yellow  hygroscopic  body,  and  differs  from  ordinaiy 
tannic  acid  in  strilcing  green  with  pcrsalts  of  iron,  and  in  being 
very  readily  oxydised,  one  of  the  products  being : 
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4.  Cinchona  red,  a  reddish-brown  substance,  without  taste 
or  smell,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

5.  The  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  has  the  odour 
of  the  bark. 

(B)  Eemijia  Bark  yields  more  or  less  of  the  cinchona 
alkaloids,  and  also  a  principle,  homoqicinine,  which  has  been 
resolved  into  quinine  and  a  new  alkaloid,  eupreine. 

Impurities. — Inferior  barks  are  detected  by  the  absence  of 
the  true  characters  of  the  official  barlcs,  and  by  a  quantitative 
test  for  (I.)  Quinine  and  Cinchonine,  and  (II.)  the  total  alka- 
loids, as  follows  :  I.  For  Quinine  and  Cinchonine:  This  consists 
in  (1)  intimately  mixing  200  gr.  of  bark  with  60  gr.  of  hydrate 
of  calcium,  and  moistening  with  water;  (2)  boiling  and  perco- 
lating with  benzolated  amylic  alcohol,  to  exhaust  the  bark  ;  (3) 
shaking  the  filtrate  with  HCl  and  water,  to  separate  the  alka- 
loids as  hydrochlorates :  (4)  neutralising  with  ammonia  and 
concentrating;  and  (5)  adding  a  solution  of  1 5  gr.  of  tartarated 
soda,  to  separate  the  insoluble  tartrates  of  quinine  and  cincho- 
nine, of  which  win  consist  of  quinine  and  cinchonine.  One- 
half  of  this  weight  gives  the  percentage  of  these  alkaloids. 

II.  For  total  alkaloids.— This  consists  in  precipitating  the 
other  alkaloids  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  to  the  mother 
liquor  of  I.    One-half  the  weight  of  these,  added  to  the  per-  ' 
centage  weight  of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  gives  the  percentage 
of  total  alkaloids. 

Incovipatibles.— Ammonia,,  lime-water,  metallic  salts  and 
gelatme.  May  be  combined  with  mineral  acids.  Dose  of  Bark, 
1 5  gr.  as  a  tonic  ;  1  to  2  dr.  in  ague. 

Freparations. 
A.  Of  Cinchonce  Rubrce  Cortex : 

1.  Decoctum  Cinchonae.—l  in  16.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Extractum  Cinchonse  Liquidum.— Made  by  extracting  with 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  Glycerine,  and  Water ;  evaporating 
to  a  definite  strength  ;  and  adding  Spirit  and  Water 
100  fl.gr.  contain  5  gr.  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark' 
Dose,  5  to  10  min. 

3.  Infusum  Cinchonse  Acidum.— 1  in  20,  with  I  Aromatic 

■Sulphuric  Acid.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

4.  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica.— 1  in  16.    See  Fcrrum,  page  83 
Tinctura  Cinchonae.-l  in  5  of  Froof  Spirit.    Dose,  h  to 

2  n.or.  " 

6.  Tinctura  Cinchona  Composita.— Red  Cinchona  Bark,  2  oz.  • 
Bitter  Orange  Peel,  1  oz. ;  Serpentary,  i  oz.  ;  Saffron, 
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n.  From  Cinchonce  Cortex  are  made : 

1.  Quinine  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Quinine.  ((C'.,„H„,N.,0.,')o 

H2SOj)J5H,0.  -  -'- 

Source. — Made  from  the  powder  of  various  kinds  of  Cin- 
chona and  Remijia  Baric  by  extraction  with  iS]nrit 
after  the  addition  of  Lime,  or  by  the  action  of 
allcali  on  an  acidulated  aqueous  infusion,  with  sub- 
sequent neutralisation  of  the  alkaloid  by  Suli^huric 
Acid,  and  purification  of  the  resulting  salt. 
Characters  and  tents. — Fihform,  silky,  snow-white  crystals,, 
of  a  pure  intenselj-  bitter  taste.  SoluhUU;/. — 1  in  700 
or  800  of  cold  water,  imparting-  to  it  a  fluorescent 
tint;  entirely  soluble  in  water  acidulated  by  HjS04. 
Solution  of  Ammonia  gives  with  solutions  a  white 
precipitate  of  quinine,  soluble  in  e.\;ccss  and  in  ether. 
Dissolved  in  H^SO^,  gives  a  yellowish  tint,  which 
remains  unchanged  by  gentle  warming. 
Impurities. — It  should  not  contain  much  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  sulphates  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Lime,  chalk,  magnesia,  starch,  boric  acid,  etc. ; 
detected  by  quantitative  test.  Salicin ;  which 
gives  blood-rod  with  H.iSO^.  Incoinpntibles. — Alkalies 
and  their  carbonates,  astringent  infusions.  In  mix- 
tures, 1  min.  of  a  diluted  mineral  acid  will  dissolve 
each  grain.  Dose,  1  to  5  gr.,  as  a  tonic  ;  5  to  20  gr., 
as  an  antipjTetic  and  antiperiodic.  {See  page  29(3. ) 
Prejyaratioiis. 

1.  Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras. — 16  in  100.    See  page  80. 

Bose,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.  Tinctura  Quininse  Ammoniata. — 160  gr. ;  Solution  of 

Ammonia,  2^  fl.oz. ;  jProo/' Spirit,  17^  fl.oz.  Dose, 
i  to  2  fl.dr. 

3.  Vinum  Quininse. — 20  gr. ;  Citric  Acid,  30  gr. ;  Orange 

"Wine,  1  pint.    Bose,  ^  to  1  fl.oz. 

2.  Quininse  HydrocMoras. — Hydrochlorate  of  Quinine.  C.,„ 

H„4N„OoHCl,2H20. 
Source. — Made  like  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  the  separated 

alkaloid  being  neutralised  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
Characters. — Crystals  resembling  tliose   of  Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  or  larger.     SoluhiUtii. — 1  in  3t  of  cold 
water,  1  in  3  of  spirit ;  very  soluble  in  the  boiling 
liquids.    Bose,  1  to  10  gr. 

Preiiaration. 

Tinctura  Quininse.— 1  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.  of  Tincture  of  Orange 
reel.    Bose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 
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o.  Cinchonidinse  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  Cinchonidine.  (CouH.,4 
N.O)o,H,S04,3H.O. 

Source. — Made  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  hy  further  concentra- 
tion ;  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  and 
finally  from  hot  water. 

Cliaructcrs  unci  tests. — In  coloiu'less  silky  crystals,  usually 
acicular.  Sokible  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  ;  almost 
insoluble  in  chloroform,  or  in  solution  of  ammonia  ; 
readily  soluble  in  diluted  acids.  Aqueous  solution 
bitter ;  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline ;  lievogyrate ; 
when  acidified  is  not  distinctly  fluorescent ;  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  tartarated  soda,  in  the  filtrate 
from  which  mixture  solution  of  ammonia  causes  but 
a  slight  turbidity.  Dose,  1  to  10  gr. 
4.  CinchoninEe  Sulphas. — Sulphatcof  Cinchonine.  (C.,„H.i,N.,0)o, 
H-.SOj.'iH.O.  ' 

Source. — Made  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  sulphates  of  Quinine,  Cinchonicline,  and 
Quinidine,  by  ijrecipitating  the  alkaloid  with  Caus- 
tic Soda  ;  washing  it  with  Spirit  until  free  fi'om 
other  alkaloids ;  dissolving  in  Sulphuric  Acid ; 
purifying-  with  charcoal,  and  crystallising. 

Characters  and  fesiJs.— Hard,  colourless,  short  prisms,  with 
a  vitreous  lustre.  Soluble  in  water,  and  in  chloro- 
form ;  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  and  in  Solution  of 
Ammonia;  readily  in  spirit  and  in  diluted  acids. 
Aqueous  solution  bitter,  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline ; 
dextrogyrate.  Acidified  solution  not  fluorescent. 
Lose,  1  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  the  Cinchona  Barks  will  be  described 
along  with  those  of  Quinine,  their  most  important  active 
piinciple. 

1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACXIOX  AND  U8ES. 

ExlernuUj/.—iimnmo  aiTcsts  some  kinds  of  fermentation 
and  decomposition,  and  might  therefore  be  used  as  a  local 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant  to  wounds  and  ulcers,  but  for  its 
co.st.  A  solution  of  2  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.,  applied  as  a  spray  to  the 
nose,  rehoves  hay  asthma.  A  solution  of  4  gr.  to  I  fi  oz 
with  a  minimum  of  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  is  recommended 
as  a  constant  applic;itioa  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  or  to 
wash  out  a  foul  bladder. 
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Internally.—  Quinine  is  freely  absorbed  b}^  themucousmem- 
branes,  and  may  be  given  either  by  the  mouth,  by  the  rectum 
as  suppository,  or  subeutaneously.  In  the  mouth,  stomach 
and  intestine,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  bitter,  possessing  all  the 
important  influence  on  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  tract 
described  under  Calumha.  The  stomachic  effect  of  Quinine  is 
obtained  from  small  doses,  i  to  2  grains,  and  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the  specific  effects  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed, otherwise  confusion  as  to  the  action  and  value  of  this 
iniportant  diug  will  be  the  result.  In  small  doses,  hke  aU 
other  bitters,  it  improves  the  appetite  and  digestion,  stimulates 
the  heart  and  circulation,  increases  the  sense  of  comfort  and 
bioi  Sire  produced  by  a  meal ;  and  its  continued  use  wiU  thus 
increase  the  bodily  strength,  that  is,  will  be  tonic  in  its  effects. 
Quinine  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  during 
convalescence,  in  debilitated  subjects,  and  in  patients  taking 
depressing  or  alterative  remedies  such  as  mercui-y.  Larger 
doses  (10  to  30  gi-.  or  more),  have  the  opposite  effect,  interfer- 
ing with  digestion,  and  so  causing  depression. 

In  the  stomach  Quinine  or  its  salts  become  the  chloride,  a 
Boliible  and  diffusible  salt  which  readily  enters  the  blood. 
Little  or  none  escapes  unabsorbed  in  the  fteces. 

2.  ACTIOX  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Quinine  or  its  chloride  may  be  found  in  the  blood  within  a 
few  minutes  of  its  administration.  Here  the  alkaloid  produces 
several  definite  effects,  namely:  (1)  It  binds  the  oxygen  more 
finnly  to  the  ha3moglobin,  so  that  oxj'genation  is  less  easy  and 
less  active.  (2)  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  individual  red 
corpuscles.  (3)  It  paralyses  the  leucocytes,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  thus  checking  diapedesis ;  and  reduces  the  number 
of  visible  leucocytes  very  greatly  (to  one-fourth).  In  blood  freshly 
drawn,  it  (4)  retards  the  formation  of  acid  (loss  of  oxygen  and 
increase  of  carbonic  acid)  which  naturally  occurs  in  blood  re- 
moved from  the  vessels ;  and  (5 )  it  reduces  the  ozonising  power  of 
blood,  c.ff.  on  guaiacum  and  turpentine.  Altogether,  Quinine 
manifestly  interferes  with  oxygenation,  the.  giving  up  of 
oxygen  by  the  red  corpuscles  to  oxydisable  bodies,  and  with 
the  functions  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  outcome  of  these 
effects  will  be  presently  considered. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Quinine  passes  through  the  tissues  without  decomposition, 
quickly  malring  its  appearance  in  them,  but  not  being  com- 
pletely excreted  for  several  daj-s,  especially  in  icver.  Tlic 
maximum  effect  of  large  doses  is  produced  in  about  five  hours. 
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n  therefore,  the  fuU  specific  effect  he  desired,  a  single  large 
dose  (15  to  30  gr.)  must  be  given,  and  this  may  have  to  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  within  the  hour  ;  small  doses  given  over  a 
length  of  time  do  not  sufficiently  accumulate.  ,  ,  or, 

The  ob\-ious  phenomena  produced  by  a  full  dose  (1&  to 
gr  )  of  Quinine  are  not  by  any  means  its  most  important  effect. 
It  acts  most  strikingly  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  causes 
confusion  of  the  mentiil  faculties,  noises  in  the  ears  and  deaf- 
ness, disorders  of  vision,  headache,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and 
possibly  prostration  from  involvement  of  the  cord  and  circula- 
tion. Of  infinitely  greater  interest  and  importance  are  certain 
concomitant  effects  of  Quinine  which  reqiiii-e  careful  investiga- 
tion for  their  discovery.    These  efiiects  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

(1)  Quinine  lowers  the  body  temperature  very  moderately 
in  the  healthy  subject;  very  markedly  in  the  pyrexia  of  many 
acute  specific  fevers.  It  appears  to  he  difficult  to  lower  the 
normal  temperature  hy  drugs,  as  compensating  mechanisms  are 
probably  brought  into  play  ;  but  the  rise  of  temperature  and 
the  perspiration  normally  produced  by  muscular  exercise  are 
prevented  by  Quinine.  In  malarial  fevers,  typhoid,  acute 
pneumonia,  and  some  forms  of  hectic  and  other  periodic  fevers, 
the  defervescent  effect  of  Quinine  is  unquestionable. 

(2)  Quinine  reduces  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  excretions, 
i.e.  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  probably  also  of  carbonic  acid,  as 
determined  both  in  healthy  and  fevered  animals,  and  in  man. 

These  two  sets  of  effects  taken  together  point  to  a  powerful 
action  of  Quinine  in  reducing  the  metabolism  of  the  body,  of 
which  heat  and  the  excretions  are  the  two  most  measurable 
products.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  other  facts,  observed 
out  of  the  body,  viz.  that :  (3)  a  fcoliition  of  albumen  caimot  be 
converted  into  peptone  in  an  atmosphere  of  ozone  if  Quinine 
be  present.  (4)  Healthy  pus  and  fresh  vegetable  juices  lose-their 
ozonising  power  if  mixed  with  Quinine.  (6)  Phosphorescent 
infusoria  (rapidly  oxydating  protoplasmic  masses)  lose  their 
phosphorescence  in  the  presence  of  Quinine.  (6)  Fungi  absorb 
oxygen  less  readily,  and  many  forms  of  fermentation  are 
arrested,  in  the  presence  of  Quinine.  These  facts  indicate  that 
Quinine  so  combines  with  living  cellular  protoplasm  as  to 
render  it  less  able  to  incorporate  oxygen,  and  more  resistant  of 
vital  change  (metabolism).  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
oxygen  actually  in  the  corpuscles  is  bound  more  firmly  to  them 
by  Quinine.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  eft'ect  of 
Quinine  in  the  body  is  to  check  metabolism  by  interfering  with 
the  oxydation  of  protoplasm  generally,  with  oxygenation,  and 
with  the  associated  action  of  ferments.  Thus  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  Quinine  is  due  to  diminished  production 
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of  heat  in  the  body,  not  to  increased  loss  of  heat ;  it  is  effected 
through  the  tissues,  not  through  the  heat  regulating  centre ; 
and  the  fever-causing  processes  themselves  (probably  allied  to 
lermentations)  are  also  controlled  by  the  di'ug,  which  affects 
their  organic  causes,  whether  living  organisms  or  complex 
chemical  substances. 

An  action  such  as  this  upon  the  processes  of  nutrition, 
though  it  might  escape  the  notice  of  an  ignorant  observer  is 
more  "  powerful "  oven  than  the  action  of  Morphine  upon  a 
highly-sensitive  nervous  mechanism  such  as  the  convolutions. 

Turning  to  the  other  systems,  wo  find  that  whilst  small 
doses  of  Quinine  accelerate  the  heart  and  raise  the  pressure,  as 
wo  saw  when  considering  its  action  oh  the  stomach,  full  doses 
dimmish  the  force  and  frequency  of  systole,  strengthen  dia- 
stole, and  lower  the  pressure;  effects  due  to  a  direct  action 
on  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  muscle,  and  on  the  vessel  walls  and 
then-  centre.  Ecspiration  is  accelerated  by  medium  doses,  de- 
pressed by  large  doses  ;  and  death,  should  "it  occur,  is  referable 
to  respiratory  and  cardiac  failure.  The  spleen  is  reduced  in 
size,  and  hardened. 

4.  .SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  uses  of  Quinine,  which  have  been  mainly  established 
by  experience,  are  in  accord  with  these  physiological  results. 
Its  specific  action  may  be  employed  in  the  following  diseases : 

1.  Mnlai-ia  is  remarkably  benefited  by  Quinine,  which  is 
an  antiperiodic  or  direct  specific,  whether  given  to  persons 
exposed  to  the  morbid  influence  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  or 
to  the  subjects  of  ague.  It  acts  best  in  fresh  cases,  the  first 
dose  of  10  gr.  being  given  at  any  time  in  relation  to  the  attack, 
and  a  similar  dose  five  hours  before  the  time  of  the  next  par- 
oxysm. All  forms  of  malarial  fever  are  benefited  by  Quinine,  as 
well  as  many  diseases  and  disorders  of  malarial  origin,  such  as 
neuralgia,  hepatic  disturbances,  etc.  The  functions  of  the  liver 
must  be  maintained  during  this  treatment ;  and  the  Quinine  may 
be  combined  wth  IMorphine  if  its  effects  are  not  well  marked. 

2.  Febrile  conditions  in  general  are  relieved  bj'' the  antipyre- 
tic effect  of  Quinine,  for  instance,  acute  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  puerperal  fever  and  septicajmia,  the  exanthemata,  and 
acute  rheumatism  ;  but  generally  in  very  different  degrees,  so 
that  its  value  is  questioned  in  some  or  all  of  them.  To  be  of 
use,  the  Quinine  must  be  very  freely  given  (10  to  20  grains)  as 
single  doses  when  the  temperature  reaches  a  definite  height,  say 
lOi*^  Fahr.  Even  if  apyrexia  do  not  follow,  the  drug  maj'  be 
of  much  benefit.  In  hectic  fever  Quinine  is  rarely  of  much 
service  ;  and  in  purely  symptomatic  fever,  of  still  less. 
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3.  In  splenic  cnJarc/emoit  of  malarial  origin  Quinine  is  given 
with  success,  and  in  some  cases  of  leuka3matous  hypertrophy. 

4.  In  painful  nervous  affections,  especially  headache  and 
face-ache,  the  effect  of  Quinine  is  well  marked.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  malarial  (brow  ague) ;  but  ordinary  facial  neuralgia 
and  toothache  will  frequently  yield  to  it.  Yet  Quinine  possesses 
no  direct  action  on  peripheral  nerves. 

5.  In  certain  cardiac  diseases  a  combination  of  Quinine  and 
Digitalis  may  be  of  great  ser^-ice,  diastole  being  prolonged 
and  strengthened  whilst  systole  is  left  unaifected. 

6.  The  tonic  effect  of  Quinine  has  been  already  referred 
to.  This  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  fever,  and  thus 
of  restlessness,  ^sleeplessness,  and  want  of  appetite.  Modify- 
ing as  it  does  the  metabolic  processes  in  theliver,  Quinine  may 
relieve  hepatic  disorder  due  to  free  living,  especially  in  persons 
who  have  resided  in  the  tropics. 

•5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Quinine  is  excreted  chiefly  in  the  urine,  as  the  amorphous 
alkaloid;  partly  as  resinoid  and  crystalline  derivatives.  In 
passing  through  the  urinary  organs  it  is  slightly  diuretic,  and 
may  irritate  the  passages.  It  also  escapes  by  the  skin,  dimin- 
ishing perspiration,  and  very  rarely  causing  an  itching  erup- 
tion which  resembles  scarlatina  or  measles.  AU  the  secretions, 
the  milk,  and  pathological  fluids  may  contain  Quinine. 

Action  and  Uses  of  the  Cinchona  BarJcs. 

The  Cinchona  Barks  contain  but  a  small  percentage  of 
alkaloids,_and  are  far  too  bulky  for  use  as  antiperiodics  and 
antipyretics  if  Quinine  can  be  obtained.  They  are  therefore 
given  only  as  bitter  stomachics  and  tonics.  The  amount  of 
tannin  contained  in  them  indicates  that  they  may  be  used  when 
an  astringent  effect  is  also  desired,  either  locally,  as  in  passive 
diarrhcea,  or  remotely,  as  in  sweating,  chronic  mucous  dis- 
charges, and  purulent  formations  ;  and  avoided  in  constipation 
dyspepsia,  or  irritability  of  the  bowels.  The  Red  Bark  is  esl 
pecially  astringent. 

Action  and  Uses  of  the  other  Cinchona  Alkaloids. 
Cinchonine  and  other  alkaloids  and  products  of  Bark  may 
be  employed  as  substitutes  for  Quinine,  their  action  being  very 

pS""-  •r^''''^°'''"?  ^'"""^  *  '°  4  '-^^  powerful  as  Quinine. 
Lmchonidine  is  said  to  cause  epileptifomi  convulsions  in 
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Ipecacuanha. — Ipecacuanha.  The  dried  root 
of  Cepliaelis  Ipecacuanha.    Imported  from  Brazil. 

Characters. — More  or  less  twisted  pieces,  usually  2  to  4 
inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a  small  writing  quill.  It  consists 
of  two  parts  :  a  central  inert  whitish  woody  axis  ;  and  a  thick 
cortical  active  portion,  which  is  brownish,  annulated,  with  a 
resinous  or  waxy  fracture.  Taste  acrid  and  bitter ;  odour 
slight,  peculiar,  especially  when  powdered.  Lnpiirities. — (1) 
Hemidesmus,  which  is  cracked,  but  not  annulated ;  (2)  almond 
meal  (in  powdered  ipecacuanha),  detected  by  odour  of  prussic 
acid  when  moistened. 

Composition. — Ipecacuanha  contains  from  i  to  1  per  cent, 
of  emetine,  which  is  its  active  principle  ;  ipceucHunhic  or  ccphacliG 
acid;  a  glucoside ;  starch,  gum,  etc.  Emetine,  CjuHjoNOg,  is  a 
crystalline  alkaloid,  white  becoming  yellow,  odourless,  bitter, 
comparatively  insoluble  in  water,  forming  unstable  salts  with 
acids  which  are  readily  dissolved  in  ordinary  media. 

Dose. — As  expectorant,  ^  to  2  gr. ;  as  emetic,  15  to  30  gr. 

PrejJarations. 

1.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhse  Compositus.    "Dover's  Powder." — 

Ipecacuanha,  1 ;  Oj)ium,  1 ;  Sulphate  of  Potassium,  8.  A 
light  fawn-coloured  powder.    1  in  10.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

From  Dover'' s  Powder  is  prepared  : 

PiLULA  Ipecacuanh.h  CUM  SciLLA. — Compound  Powder  of 
Ipecacuanha,  3  ;  SquiU,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ;  Treacle, 
q.s.    1  in  23  nearly.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.  Trochisci  Ipecacuanhse. — \  gr.  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  3. 

3.  Trochisci  Morphinse  et  Ipecacuanhse. — Ipecacuanha,     gr. ; 

Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine,  -Jg-  gi'.  in  each.   See  Opium. 

4.  Vinum  Ipecacuanhse. — An  acetic  extract,  dried,  powdered, 

dissolved  in  Sherry,  and  filtered.  1  in  20.  Dose,  5  to  40 
min.  as  an  expectorant :  as  an  emetic,  3  to  6  fl.dr. 

Ipeemmnha  is  contained  in  PUula  Conii  Composita.  /Seepage  281. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Ipecacuanha  powder  is  irritant  to  the  skin,  or 
even  pustulant,  but  is  never  used  to  produce  these  effects.  Ex- 
posed mucous  membranes  are  similarly  affected  by  it.  If  taken 
as  snuff  it  causes  irritation  of  the  nerves,  sneezing,  and  reflex 
mucous  secretion ;  and  the  same  effects  foUow  its  apphcation  as 
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smoke  or  spray  to  the  pharynx,  larjnax,  or  lower  air  passages. 
In  some  persons  it  excites  asthma.  In  the  form  of  a  spray  of 
the  dihited  Vinum,  or  inhaled  as  the  smoke  of  the  huming 
powder,  it  is  used  to  relieve  cough  due  to  dryness  or  deficient 
secretion  of  the  throat  and  air  passages. 

Internally. — Eeaching  the  stomach,  Ipecacuanha  in  very 
small  doses  (gr.  ^  is  a  gastric  stimulant,  doubtless  increasing 
the  local  circulation  and  secretion.  It  is  therefore  a  useful 
addition  to  bitter  stomachic  and  tonic  mixtures,  and  will  even 
arrest  vomiting  due  to  certain  obscure  conditions  of  the  gastric 
nerves.  The  Compound  Powder  is  of  great  value  in  ulceration 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  some  forms  of  dyspeptic  vomiting.  In 
doses  of  15  to  30  gr.,  Ipecacuanha  acts  as  an  emetic,  partly  by 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  stomach,  partly  by  exciting  the  vomiting- 
centre  in  the  medulla  (indirect  emesis).  This  subject  will  be 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  the  specific  action  of  the  di-ug. 

In  the  intestines.  Ipecacuanha  is  stiU  a  stimulant,  increasing 
the  fiow  of  mucus ;  in  large  doses  an  iiTitant,  A  remarkable 
tolerance  of  the  di-ug  is,  however,  readily  established  in  many 
persons  suffering  from  dysentery,  in  which  disease  Ipecacuanha 
has  the  power  of  arresting  the  inflammatory  action  in  the 
bowel,  checking  the  liquid  and  bloody  evacuations,  and  often 
effecting  a  complete  cure.  For  this  purpose  enormous  doses 
(30  to  90  gr.)  are  given,  or  large  doses  frequently  repeated 
(20  gr.  every  two  houi-s). 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Passing  through  the  blood,  from  the  alimentary  canal  to 
the  tissues,  Emetine  acts  on  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla 
%.e.  IS  an  indirect  emetic,  this  effect  being  added  to  the  direct 
(gastric)  action  already  mentioned.  Ordinary  doses  (15  to  30 
gi-.  of  the  powdered  root,  3  to  6  fl.di-.  of  the  Vinum  for  adults) 
produce  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  respiratory  passages 
in  20  to  30  minutes,  the  dose  often  having  to  be  repeated  in  15 
minutes,  and  vomiting  occun-ing  probably  but  once.  But 
little_  nausea  precedes,  and  moderate  depression  follows  the 
emesis.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are  disturbed  and 
tinaUy  depressed,  chiefly  through  the  vomiting. 

Ipecacuanha  is  suitable  as  an  emetic  in  cases  where  the 
necessity  for  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  not  very  urgent,  and 
the  subject  likely  to  be  benefited  by  moderate,  but  injured  by 
great  depression.  It  must  not  be  given,  therefore,  in  poisoning 
by  alkaloids,  such  as  Morphine,  but  to  children  and  weakly 
subjects  m  cnsos  where  the  after  effects  of  the  cbug  will  also 
Sul'T!.wi'nf  y-  °?,c^ipies  a  position  amongst  emetics  between 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  or  Copper  and  Tartar  Emetic.  Ipecacuanha 
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may  be  used  to  empty  the  stomach  in  the  early  stages  of  sthenic 
fevers  (less  commonly  than  before)  ;  in  croup,  whoopiug-coun-h, 
and  the  bronchitis  of  children,  to  expel  membranes  oi°mucou3 
products  from  the  air  passages ;  and  in  acute  dyspepsia  with 
biliousness  and  heat  of  skin. 

_  The  skin  is  stimulated  to  increased  secretion  by  Ipecacuanha, 
which  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  combined  with  Opium  (Dover's 
Powder),  in  colds,  sore  throat,  and  mild  rheumatic  attacks. 

4.   IIEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Emetine  is  excreted  by  the  various  mucous  membranes, 
including  those  of  the  bronchi,  the  stomach,  and  bowels,  and 
by  the  liver.  On  the  bronchi  it  produces  the  same  remote  as 
immediate  local  action,  namely,  stimulation  of  the  nerves, 
reflex  cough,  increased  secretion,  and,  in  large  doses,  even  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  and  lungs.  Ipecacuanha 
is  thus  an  expectorant,  increasing  at  once  the  expulsive  acts, 
and  the  amount,  that  is  the  liquidity,  of  the  sputa.  It  is  the 
most  generally  used  of  all  this  class  of  measures,  being  given  in 
acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  in  phthisis,  and  in  most  cases  of 
cough  when  the  phlegm  is  scanty  and  tough.  Its  special  ad- 
vantages are,  that,  if  taken  in  excess,  it  causes  sickness,  which 
is  often  beneficial  in  the  bronchitis  of  children ;  and  that  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  moderate  depressant  of  the  circulation,  i.e.  a 
sedative  expectorant,  it  controls  the  accompanying  fever. 

Acting  remotely  on  the  liver,  this  drug  is  a  direct  chola- 
gogue,  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  and  has  long  been  a 
favourite  constituent  of  some  purgative  pills  and  aperient 
draughts  for  chronic  biliousness  and  gouty  dyspepsia. 

CatccliH. — Catechu.  An  extract  of  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  of  Uncaria  Gambier.  Prepared  at 
Singapore  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Characters. — Cubes,  separate  or  agglutinated,  about  1  inch 
square ;  deep  reddish-brown  externally,  pale  cinuamon-browi 
internally;  diy,  with  earthy  fracture;  microscopically  present- 
ing mj'riads  of  acicular  crystals.  No  odour  ;  taste  bitter,  as- 
tringent, then  sweetish.    Soluble  in  boiling  water. 

ComjMsition. —Qiitechw  chieflj'  contains  a  crystalline  bitter 
substance,  catechin  or  cateclmic  acid,  CjjHj.iOj,  probably  itself 
inactive  ;  and  catcchn-tannic  acid,  the  active  principle,  isomeric 
with  it,  and  into  which  it  is  rapidly  converted  by  boiling  or  by 
the  action  of  saliva,  with  the  development  of  a  red  colour. 
Both  acids  give  a  green  precipitate  with  porsalts-of  iron. 


Caffeina. 
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Iiicompatihles :  The  alkalies,  metallic  salts,  and  gelatine.  Ini- 
purity,  starch.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Catechu. — Catechu,  5^:  Cinnamon,  1;  Boiling 

Water,  149.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  PulvisCatechaCompositus.— Catechu,  4;  Kino,  2;  Ehatany, 

2  ;  Cinnamon,  1 ;  Nutmeg,  1.    JDosc,  20  to  40  gr. 

3.  Tinctura   Catechu.— Catechu,   2^ ;    Cinnamon,    1 ;  Froof 

Spirit,  20.    Dose,  J  to  2  fl.dr. 

4.  Trochisci  Catechu.— 1  gr.  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Catechu  acts  like  Tannic  Acid,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  It  is  a  favourite  astringent  application  to  sore 
throat_  m  the  form  of  the  Lozenge,  and  the  Compound  Powder 
and  Tincture  are  very  commonly  prescribed  for  diarrhoea. 


Cafleina  Caffeine,     Theine.  Guaranine. 

C'sHioN^OojHoO.  An  alkaloid  usually  obtained  from 
the  dried  leaves  of  Camellia  Thea,  the  tea  plant,  or 
the  dried  seeds  of  Coffea  arabica,  the  coffee  plant, 
by  evaporating  aqueous  infusions  from  which  astringent 
and  colouring  matters  have  been  removed. 

Characters  and  tests. ~Golovci\es&,  silky,  inodorous  needles. 
Sohihilit,j  :  1  m  80  of  cold  water,  the  solution  faintly  bitter  and 
neutral ;  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  spirit ;  very 
readily  in  chloroform  ;  sparingly  in  ether.  Treated  with  a 
crystal  of  KCIO3  and  HCl,  an4  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  reddish  residue  results,  which  becomes 
pui-plc  when  moistened  with  NllJiO.  In  aqueous  solution 
tannic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  Tea 
contains  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  Caffeine,  with  tannin,  volatile  oil, 

Mate  ?f ^^^^  r^^^^'       «"8-^r.  tannin,  etc. 
Mate,  1  2  ;  Gruarana  .o  per  cent.    It  is  closely  aUied  to  theol 

?CH?KO-^'^^f-^?^'^'^V-  "lethyl-theobromine,  c'u, 

Sic&i  7^'.^  ^'7^^°  '^^'^  sj^nthotically.  IneompatMes] 
1  to  5  gr  or  mOTc*"      P°'^'''''"^'"'  """^^  salts  of  mercury.  Dose, 

From.  Caffeina  is  made  : 

CaffeinsB  Citras.—CiTKATE  op  CAFFEI.^fE.  C„H,  NO  HP  TT  O 
A  weak  compound  of  Caffeine  and  d^ric  Acif' 
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^oMi'cs —Made  by  dissolving  Citric  Acid  and  Caffeine  in 
hot  water ;  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  and  pulverising. 

Characters  and  tests. — A  white  inodorous  powder,  with  an 
acid  faintly  bitter  taste  ;  reaction  acid.  Soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  2  of  chloroform  and  1  of  spirit.  With  a  little  water  it  forms 
a  clear  syrupy  solution,  which  on  dilution  yields  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  Caffeine,  redissolving  in  10  parts  of  water.  Reac- 
tions otherwise  as  of  Caifeine.    Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Coffee  stimulates  most  of  the  digestive  glands,  being  siala- 
gogne,  stomachic  and  slightly  laxative.  So  far  it  is  dieteti- 
cally  wholesome. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Caffeine  is  absorbed  into  the  cii-culation  unchanged;  and 
acts  chiefly  upon  the  central  nervous  system.  The  cerebnim 
is  first  stimulated  ;  whence  the  clearness  of  intellect,  the  re- 
moval of  languor,  and  the  sleeplessness,  familiar  after  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  or  coffee.  Larger  doses  cause  a  species  of  narcotism  ; 
but  there  are  g^i-eat  differences  in  this  and  in  other  respects  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  spinal  centres  are  simultaneously  affected  to  such  a 
degi-ee  that  tetanic  convulsions  may  occur,  not  unlike  tliose 
caused  by  Strychnine  ;  in  man  these  effects  on  the  lower  centres 
are  quite  subsidiary.  The  sensory  and  motor  peripheral  nerves 
are  not  certainly  affected.  The  muscle  curve  is  altered  in 
character,  and  muscular  contraction  seems  more  easily 
executed.  Caffeine  first  strengthens  and  lengthens  the  car- 
diac systole,  whilst  diastole  is  shortened ;  and  finally  arrests  the 
heart  in  systole.  The  blood  pressure  iirst  rises  and  then  falls. 
Respiration  is  temporarily  increased,  then  depressed.  Meta- 
bolism is  but  little  influenced ;  the  temperature'  is  raised.  In 
all  respects  habit  markedly  weakens  the  influence  of  Coffee. 

Coffee  or  Caffeine  may  be  iised  as  a  nervine  stimulant  and 
restorative  in  ordinary  conditions  of  fatigue.  Megrim  is  fi-e- 
quently  relieved  by  either.  It  is  given  with  benefit  in  cardiac 
disease,  especially  failure  of  compensation  with  dropsy ;  being 
more  rapid  and  less  irritant  than  Digitalis.  The  Citi-ate,  being 
a  weak  salt,  should  lie  combined  with  Salicj'late  or  Benzoate 
of  Sodium,  forming  a  more  stable  compound.  Large  doses 
must  be  avoided. 


Valeriana  Rhizoma. 


3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

But  a  small  piopoition  of  Caffeine  is  excreted  unchanged 
in  the  bile  and  urine.  In  passing  through  the  kidney,  it 
or  its  products  appear  to  stimulate  the  cells  ;  and  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  by  its  influence  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic.  The  Citrate  is  a  powerful  but  somewhat  uncertain 
remedy  in  dropsy,  whether  cardiac  or  hepatic.  It  is  best  given 
after  or  with  a  stimulant  diuretic,  such  as  Digitalis;  for  a 
short  time  only ;  and  in  moderate  doses. 

VALERIANACEiE. 
Valerianae  Rliizoma. — Valerian  Rhizome. 
The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Valeriana  officinalis. 
Collected  in  autumn  from  plants  growing  wild  or 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters— '^hori,  erect,  entire  or  sliced ;  yellowish-brown 
externally  ;  with  numerous  slender  brittle  shi-ivelled  rootlets  3 
or  4  inches  long,  of  the  same  colour;  whitish  internally. 
Odour,  on  drying,  strong,  peculiar,  disagi-eeable ;  taste  un- 
pleasant, camphoraceous,  bitter.  Suhstances  remnhling  Valerian  : 
l^erpentary.  Arnica,  Veratrum  Vii-ide,  known  by  odoiu-. 

Composiiion.— The  active  principles  are  (1)  a  volatile  oil 
and  (2)  valerianic  acid.  (1)  The  oil  consists  of  a  terpene' 
mlereiie  or  borneene,  Ci^Hig,  and  valerian  camphor,  Ci,H„„0 
valerol.  (2)  ralcrianic  acid,  HCgH„0.„  occurs  in  many"  other 
plants,  and  in  cod-Uver  oil;  and  can  be  derived  from  amvlic 
alcohol  (valeryl-aldehyde),  C.HjiHO,  by  oxydation.  (See  page 
IfaO  )  It  IS  a  colourless  oily  fluid,  with  a  powerful  odour  and 
acrid  burning  taste ;  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water,  freely  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    Dose,  in  powder,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

A.  Of  Valeriana  Rhizoma  : 

1.  Infusum  Valerianse.— 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl  oz 

2.  Tmctura  Valerianse.-l  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl  dr 
6.  Tmctura  Valerianse  Ammoniata.  — 1  in  8  of  Aromatic 

bpirit  oi  Ammonia.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

B.  Containing  Valerianic  Acid: 

Sodii  Valerianas. -Valerianate  of  Sodium.  NaCrH<,0„. 

*o»r...-Made  by  (1)  distilling  Amylic  Alcohol  with  solutions 
o±  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bichromate  of  Potassium;  (2^ 
saturating  the  distillate  mth  Liquor  Sodaj ;  evaporating 
tusing,  cooling,  and  breaking  into  pieces.  (1)  SCjHuHO 
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f  8H.,S04+  2KoCr„07  =  SHC^HgOo  +  2(K„S04,Cr.,3SO,) 
+  1  IHjO.  (2)  HC^HgOo  +  NaHO  =  NaCrHgO.  +  H,,0. 
Oharmters. — Dry  white  masses;  not  alkaline;  soluble 'in  water 
and  in  spirit.  Gives  out  odour  of  Valerian  on  addition 
of  Diluted  Suli3huric  Acid.  Impiiriiies. — Salphuric  acid 
or  free  soda.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

From  Sodii  Valcrianas  is  made: 

Zinci  Valerianas.— Valerianate  of  Zinc.  Zn[Cr^i^O.^„. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  Sulphate  of 
Zinc  and  Valeriauate  of  Sodium,  evaporating,  crys- 
tallising, and  washing.  ZnS04  -)-  2(NaCgHnO.,)  = 
Zn(C,H<,0,)2+NaoS04. 

Charnclers. — Pearly  crystalline  scales,  with  a  feeble  odour 
of  valerianic  acid,  and  a  metallic  taste.  Solubility. — • 
1  in  120  of  -water,  1  in  60  of  spirit.  I u compatibles. — 
All  acids,  soluble  carbonates,  most  metallic  salts, 
vegetable  astringents.  /;<;;;«.''(7ic«.— Sulphate  and 
butyi'ate  of  zinc.    Bosc,  1  to  3  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Valerian  acts  essentially  like  other  substances  containing 
volatile  oils,  but  its  pungent  taste  and  peculiarly  disagreeable 
odour  increase  the  effect  on  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
stomach  and  intestines,  heart,  circulation,  and  brain  are  in- 
fluenced as  they  are  by  Cloves  {see  page  273),  and  the  oil  is 
excreted  in  the  urine,  breath,  and  sweat,  as  is  also  the  acid. 

Valerian  is  used  as  a  powerful  carminative,  circulatory 
stimulant,  and  antispasmodic,  in  hysterical  flatulence,  faint- 
ing, palpitation,  convulsions,  and  coutracturcs.  It  is  now  but 
rarely  given  in  other  spasmodic  affections,  such  as  epilepsj^ 

Valerianate  of  Zinc  was  introduced  to  combine  the  altera- 
tive action  of  the  metal  on  the  nervous  system  with  the  anti- 
spasmodic influence  of  the  plant,  and  has  been  given  in  hysteria 
and  epilepsy ;  but  Valerianic  Acid  does  not  appear  to  possess 
the  action  of  the  volatile  oil  just  described. 

COMPOSITiE. 

Pyi-etlii-i  Radix. — Pellitory  Root.   The  dried 

root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum.    From  the  Levant. 

C//rtr«c<frs.— Unbranched  pieces,  2  to  4  inches  long,  ^  to  f 
inch  thick,  cylindrical,  with  a  thickish  brown  shrivelled  bark, 
studded  by  d'ark-coloui-ed  receptacles  of  resin.    Fracture  close ; 


Santonica. 


fractured  sui-face  radiate.  Inodorous ;  when  chewed  it  causes  a 
biu-ning  pi-icking  sensation  over  the  mouth  and  thi-oat.  Sub- 
stance resembling  Fellitory :  Taraxacum,  which  is  darker  and  o±' 
different  taste. 

Composition. — Pyrethi'um  contains  one  or  more  volatile  oils, 
and  resins;  inulin,  CgHj^Og,  a  white  powder  occupying  the 
place  of  starch  in  the  roots  of  this  and  some  other  plants ;  and 
possibly  a  substance  allied  to  piperine  ;  see  Fiper  Nigrum. 

^reparation. 
Tinctura  Pyrethri.— 1  in  5. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pellitory  causes  a  sharp  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth, 
followed  by  persistent  tingling  and  numbness,  and  a  profuse 
flow  of  saliva,  stimulating  as  it  does  the  local  nerves  and 
vessels,  and  afterwards  depressing  the  former.  It  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  sialagogue  in  di-yness  of  the  throat ;  and  to  give  a  "  clean  " 
taste  to  flat  dentifrices,  such  as  chalk. 

Pyi'ethrum  Rosetim.  {Not  official.)— Hhe  pow- 
der of  the  flower-heads.    Used  as  insect  powder. 

Santonica. — Santonica.  The  dried  unexpanded 
flower-heads  or  capitula  of  Artemisia  maritiraa,  var. 
Stechmanniana  (Artemisia  pauciflora).    From  Russia. 

Characters.— khoMi  inch  long,  oblong-ovoid,  obtuse, 
pale  greenish-brown,  nearly  smooth;  resembling  seeds,  but 
consisting  of  12  to  18  imbricated  involucral  scales,  with  a 
broad  thick  yellowish-gi-een  midrib,  enclosing  3  to  5  tubular 
florets.  Odour,  when  rubbed,  strong,  peculiar,  camphoraceous : 
taste  bitter,  camphoraceous. 

Composition. ~iin.ntomca.  contains  santonin,  and  a  compound 
volatxle  oil,  aUied  to  camphor  in  its  action.    Base,  10  to  60  gr. 

F,  'Gin  Santonica  is  made ; 

Santoninum.-Santonin.  Cj^HisO.,.  A  neutral  crystalline  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  Santonica. 
-So«?w.— Made  by  (1)  boiHng  Santonica  with  Lime  in 
Water,  and  straining ;  (2)  acidulating  the  hot  concentrated 
fluid  portion  with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  to  precipitate  the  Santo- 
«Z  this  with  Ammonia  and  Water,  and  drying; 

mi  SstSl  Charcoal,  filtiing; 

u— 8 
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CA«r«e^ers.— Brilliant  white,  four-sided  flat  prisms,  becom- 
ing yeUow  by  exposure  to  light ;  odourless  ;  tasteless  or  feebly 
bitter,  bcarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  fi-eely  in  chloroform  or 
in.  boiling  spirit ;  insoluble  in  diluted  mineral  acids.  Added 
to  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  it  yields  a  violet-red. 
Santonin  forms  Santonates  with  alkalies,  fi-om  which  Hci 
liberates  Santonic  Acid,  readUy  reconverted  iato  Santonia 

Bose.—\  to  4  gr.  for  a  child ;  2  to  6  gr.  for  an  adult. ' 
Treparation. 

TrocMsci  Santonini.— 1  gr.  in  each.   Dose,  1  to  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Santonia  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides  or 
round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestiae  ;  decidedly  less  on  the 
Oxijark  vermicularis  or  thi-ead-worm.  It  is  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic agaiast  the  former  parasite,  combined  with  a  purgative 
vermifuge,  such  as  Pul^ds  Scammonii  Compositus,  or  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  laxative,  such  as  Castor  Oil. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPBCIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Santonin  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  as  sodium  santonate  ; 
enters  the  tissues  ;  and  produces  peculiar  disturbances  of  vision, 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Objects  appear  fii-st  blue  and  then 
>-eUow  (chromatopsia)  ;  and  finally  colour  vision  is  almost  lost. 
Consciousness  is  disturbed,  with  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
aphasia,  tremors,  and  convulsions  after  large  doses.  Eespira- 
tion  is  enfeebled,  and  the  pulse  reduced  in  frequency.  These 
effects  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Santonin  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  as  an  obscure  product  of  its  oxydation  in  the  system, 
which  coloui-8  the  (acid)  urine  gi-eenish-yellow  (alkaline  urine 
red  or  purple) ,  and  causes  some  diuresis ;  also  by  the  bowel. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue  with  various  success. 

Autheiiiidis  Flores.  —  Chamomile  Flowers. 
The  dried  single  and  double  flower-lieads  or  capitula 
of  Anthemis  nobilis.    From  cultivated  jilants. 

Characters. — Single  flowers  have  yellow  tubidar  florets  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  white  and  ligulate  florets ;  in  the 
double  flowers  a,ll  or  nearly  all  the  florets  are  white  and  ligulate ; 
in  both  kinds  the  receptacle  is  soUd,  conical,  densely  covered 
with  chaffy  scales.  Both  varieties,  especially  the  single,  have 
a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  very  hitter  taste. 


Taraxaci  Radix. 


Composition. — Chamomile  Flowers  contain  0-2  per  cent,  of 
the  official  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  extractive. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Anthemidis.  — A  concentrated  decoction,  with  the 

addition  of  Oleum  Anthemidis.    Base,  2  to  10  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Anthemidis— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  3  fl.oz.  as  a  sto- 

machic; 5  to  10  fl.oz.  as  an  emetic. 

From  Anthemidis  Flores  is  made  : 

Oleum  Anthemidis.— The  oil  distnied  in  Britain  from  the 
Flowers. 

•  -u  Pale  blue  or  greenish-blue,  becoming  yellow- 

i^-brown ;  of  characteristic  odour  and  taste.  It  is  composed 
ot  a  terpene  Q^^B.,^,  and  an  oxydiscd  portion,  C,„Har,Oo,  which 
pelds  angelic  acid,  HCsH^O^.    Bose,  1  to  4  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Externalli/.—Wwcm  infusions  or  decoctions  of  Chamomile, 
or  the  Flowers  m  bags  soaked  in  hot  water,  possess  the  c-eneral 
properties  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  the  warm  water  beinff 
apparently  the  active  constituent.  They  are  much  used  as  I 
domestic  application  to  painful  parts 

bitti''^ZS~^^^"^°"^''  to  the  class  of  aromatic 

bitter  stomachics.  The  warm  Infusion,  freely  drunk,  is  a  mild 
smiple  emetic,  which  may  be  used  in  bilioLness,  a8axe,Ttc 
i  tlie  Extract  is  usefully  combined  with  pm-g^tive 
pills  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  gabivu 

Taraxaci  Radix.  —  Dandelion  Root.  The 
fresh  and  dried  roots  of  Taraxacum  officinale.  Col- 
lected in  the  autumn  from  indigenous  plants. 

Characters—Fms-h  root  a  foot  or  more  long,  I  an  inch  or 
F^t''  T°°th,  yellowish-brown  ext^e'i-n^lly,  whrtish 
within.  Fracture  short;  juice  milk-y  ;  the  surface  presentino- 
famt  concentric  rings.  Dried  root  shriveUed,  deeplySTOwed 
dark  brown  or  black-ish  ;  fracture  short ;  exposed  surface  sbTw' 
mg  a  yeUow  porous  woody  axis,  and  a  thicfwhit  sh  bark  wi7h 
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Preparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Taraxaci.— 1  of  r?wf;Eootm20.  i)o««,  2  to 4 fl.oz. 

2.  Extractum  Taraxaci.— A /m/j  extract.    100  ol  fresh  root 

in  8.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

3.  Succus  Taraxaci.— Fresh  juice,  3 ;  Spirit,  1.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

4.  Extractum  Taraxaci  Liquidum.— 1,  dried,  ia  1.    Lose,  \  to 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Taraxacum  combines  the  properties  of  its  two  principal 
constituents,  the  bitter  taraxacin  and  the  alkaline  salts,  i.e.  it  is 
at  once  a  simple  bitter  and  a  mild  laxative.  It  is  therefore  in- 
dicated, and  was  formerly  extensively  given,  in  atonic  dys- 
pepsia attended  by  habitual  constipation  ;  and  its  preparations 
may  be  added  to  stomachic  mixtures  and  laxative  pills.  Until 
recently  Taraxacum  was  believed  to  be  a  cholagogue  ;  but  this 
effect,  if  it  exist  at  all,  appears  to  be  indii-ect  only. 

Lactiica. — Lettuce.  The  flowering  herb  of  Lac- 
tuca  virosa,  a  native  of  Britain. 

Composition. — Extract  of  Lettuce  contains  a  crystalline 
bitter  priaciple,  lactuciii,  O.^^H.l^O^,  and  lactucic  acid,  of  uncer- 
tain composition. 

Freparation. 

Extractum  Lactucse. — A  (/cm;  extract.  100 in4.         5  tolOgr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lactucin  is  slightly  hypnotic.  The  Extract  may  cause 
some  confusion  of  mind,  headache,  and  diaphoresis  ;  and  acting 
as  a  mild  sedative  and  carminative  it  maizes  an  excellent  pill 
basis  for  some  purgatives,  such  as  Calomel. 

Ai'nicse  Rhizoma.  —  Arnica  Rhizome.  The 
dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Arnica  montana.  Col- 
lected in  the  mountains  of  middle  and  southern  Europe. 

Characters. — Cylindi-ical,  dark  bro-^\-n,  1  to  2  inches  or 
more  long ;  ^  to  ^  inch  in  diameter ;  contorted,  rough  from 
scars  and  remains  of  fallen  leaves ;  giving  off  numerous,  dark 
brown,  filiform,  wiry  rootlets.  Odour  peculiar,  aromatic ;  taste 
acrid,  bitterish.  Substances  resembling  Arnica  :  A^alerian,  ]cl^o^^•n 
by  odour  ;  Serpentary,  by  odoiu- ;  Veratruai  Viride,  by  thiclvcr 
rootlets. 


Lobelia.  309 

ComposUxon.—K:simQ.2u  contains  a  small  quantity  of  volatile 
oil,  of  complex  composition,  and  said  to  yield  trimetki/lamin  ; 
tannic  acid;  and  an  active  resinous  glucoside,  arnicin,  G^fi-i^Oi. 

Preparation. 
Tinctura  Amicse.-  1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AKD  USES. 

■  Externally.— Axmca,  applied  to  the  skin,  sometimes  causes 
hyperajmia,  eczema,  and  even  spreading  erysipelas.  It  would 
therefore,  appear  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in 
the  skin;  and  the  Tmctiire  in  water  is  a  popular  application  to 
bruises,  preventing  swelling,  and  hastening  the  absorption  of 
ettused  blood.    It  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Intemalhj  Axmc^  is  a  stimulant  to  the  alimentary  canal 
hlje  volatile  oils  in  general ;  in  over-doses  a  powerful  iritant' 
causing  vomiting^  pain  and  purging,  with  consequent  constitul 
tional  effects  Probably  by  reflex  action  from  the  stomach 
(see  Caryophi/Uum,iyAge  273),  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  moderate  doses  ;  the  pulse 
being  strengthened,  and  symptoms  of  nervous  debiHty  removed 
Arnica  has,  therefore,  been  used  with  success  in  low  forms  of 
lever,  dehnum  tremens,  and  mental  disorder. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  active  principles  of  Arnica  enter  the  blood  and  thence 
the  tissues,  where  Its  effects  somewhat  resemble,  those  of  Tur! 
pontine.    If  the  dose  be  considerable,  the  reflex  stimulant  effect 

cL°.T,i?t'„'*°T^     ^'^^  depressing  actLn  on  the 

circulation  and  nerve  centres ;  headache,  unconsciousness  and 
convulsions  being  induced,  and  the  body  temperaZriowered 
Arnica  has  thus  been  employed  as  an  antipyi-etic  espec°X  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  cannot  be  said  to  beSed  now!  ^ 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

and         '^^""-f^^^.  Arnica  is  a  remote  stimulant  of  the  kidnevs 

LOBELIACE^. 
T  Lobelia.  The  dried  flowering  herb  of 

Lobelia  mflata.    Imported  from  Nortli  America 

Characters.-Jn  compressed  oblong  rectangular  packages, 
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a  to  1  lb.  in  weight,  in  sealed  and  labelled  papers.  Separate 
pieces  of  varying  lengths,  yeUowisb-green,  angular  ;  bearing 
hauy,  oval,  toothed  leaves,  some  flowers,  and  fruits.  Odour  irri- 
tating.   Taste  at  fii-st  mild  ;  after  cbewing,  bui'ning  and  acrid. 

Composiiio)i. — Lobelia  contains  lobeline,  an  oily,  Uquidj 
volatile  alkaloid,  with  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  odoui-  like 
tobacco.  Lohelic  acid  is  united  with  the  lobeline.  Incompa- 
tihles :  The  caustic  alkalies,  which  decompose  lobeline. 

Freparaiions. 

1.  Tinctura  Lobelisa.— 1  in  8  of  P^w/SiDirit.  2»o.5e,  10to30  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Lobelias  .ffitherea.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit  of  Ether. 

Dose,  10  to  30  niin. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lobelia  is  a  gastro-intestinal  stimulant ;  in  large  doses  an 
irritant,  causing  vomiting,  pain,  purging,  and  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  depression.  It  is  jiot  to  be  used  as  an  emetic,  but 
is  sometimes  useful  in  obstinate  constipation. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  active  principles  of  Lobelia  appear  to  enter  the  blood 
and  tissues,  where  severe  siDcciflc  efiiects  are  produced  by  free 
doses,  including  general  depression,  muscular  tremors  and 
■weakness,  giddiness,  headache,  failure  of  the  heart  and  breath- 
ing, and  cold  perspirations :  a  condition  resembling  coUapse. 
The  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  drug  is  not  known.  It  appears 
to  depress  the  convolutions  secondarily  only;  to  lower  the 
activity  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord,  and  cause  muscular 
relaxation ;  to  depress  the  respiratory  centre,  and  relax  the 
bronchial  muscles ;  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
the  tension  of  the  vessels,  after  brief  increase  of  the  latter. 
Lobelia  kiUs  through  the  respiratory  centre,  like  its  ally 
Tobacco,  and  not  through  the  heart 

Lobelia  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  practitioners  for 
the  paroxysm  of  asthma,  for  which  it  should  be  given  at  the 
commencement  in  doses  of  1  drachm  of  the  Tincture,  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes  till  nausea  is  produced.  In  10  min.  doses, 
it  is  a  useful  addition  to  expectorant  mixtures  for  bronchitis 
with  spasm  and  very  scanty  tough  sputum. 

3.  BEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lobeline  is  probably  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
acts  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Except  indii-ectly,  these 
effects  are  not  taken  advantage  of  in  medicine. 


GUTTA  PeRCHA. 


ERICACEiE. 

_  Uvse  Ursi  Folia.— Bearberry  Leaves.  The 
dried  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  Uva-uvsi.  Indigenous. 

Characters.— Yqvj  shortly  stalked  ;  obovate  or  spatliulate ; 
coriaceous ;  ^  to  J  inch  long ;  smooth  and  shining  above,  paler 
and  minutely  reticulated  beneath;  margins  entii-e,  slightly 
revolute.  Odour  tea-like  when  powdered  ;  taste  very  astringent. 
Substances  resembling  TJvrn  Ursi  Folia:  Senna  and  Buchu,  q.v. 

Composition. — Uva  Ursi  contains  a  bitter  crystalline  giuco- 
side,  arbutin,  ClaHjgO?,  soluble  in  water,  yielding  glucose  and 
a  mixture  of  hydrochinon  {see  page  192)  and  methyl-hydi-o- 
chinon ;  a  second  glucoside,  ericolin,  Ca^HggO.i ;  33  per  cent,  of 
tannic  and  gallic  acids;  and  a  crystalline  neutral  bodv,  tirsoti 
Incompatibles.— lion,  lead,  and  silver  salts,  alkaloids,  gelatine. ' 

Preparation. 

Infusum  Uv3e  Ursi.— 1  in  20.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Uva  Ursi  possesses  much  the  same  action  as  Pareira  and 
Buchu,  but  it  is  more  astringent  in  virtue  of  the  tannic  and 
galhc  acids  which  it  contains.  The  arbutin  appears  in  the 
m-ine  partly  as  hydi-ochinon-sulphuric  acid.  {See  pages  191 
192.)  Uva  Ursi  is  used  as  a  remote  astringent,  stimulant' 
diuretic,  and  disinfectant,  in  diseases  of  the  urino-genital 
tract,  such  as  chi-onic  catarrh  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
bladder,  and  urethra.  ^ ' 

SAPOTACE^. 
_  _  Gutta  Perclia.-GuTTA  Percha.   The  concrete 
jmce  of  Dichopsis  Gutta,  and  of  several  other  trees  of 
the  same  natural  order. 

nT.n.f1  or^'o't'^""^^ ^^-^'LT^.  P^^^e^'  tough,  flexible,  plastic 
above  120°  Fahr.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  alkaline  solu- 
tions, or  dilute  acids;  almost  entirely  soluble  in  cliloroform  • 
entirely  so  in  oil  of  turpentine,  carbon  disulphide,  or  benzol  ' 
Cmnpositwn.  —  Gutta  Percha  consists  of  hydrocarbons 
usually  slightly  oxydised.  ^  ' 

Preparation.  ■ 

Liquor  Gutta  Percha.-l  dissolved  in  8  of  Chloroform;  mixed 
with  1  of  Carbonate  of  Lead;  agitated;  and  decanted! 
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USES. 

Gutta  Percha  is  employed  for  making  sm-gical  instruments 
and  apparatus.    The  Solution  is  used  in  Charta  Sinapis. 

STYEACACE^. 

_  BenzoiniMn.— Benzoin.  A  balsamic  resin  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  Styrax  Benzoin, 
and  other  species  of  Styrax.  Imported  from  Siam 
and  Sumatra. 

Characters. — Masses  of  tears  loosely  agglutinated,  or  closely 
compacted  by  a  brown  translucent  substance.  Tears  in  some 
specimens  large  and  milk-white,  the  masses  being  almond-Hke  ; 
id  others  the  white  substance  is  very  small,  and  the  broken 
masses  resemble  reddish-brown  granite.  Benzoin  is  very  brittle, 
but  softens  readily  by  warmth.  Taste  very  little ;  odour,  agree- 
able, balsamic.  Soluble  in  spirit  and  in  solution  of  potash. 
Gives  off  when  heated  fumes  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

Substances  resembling  Betizoin :  Gum-resins  and  resins ;  dis- 
tinguished by  odour  and  taste. 

■  Composition. — Benzoin  contains  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
ofiBcial  benzoic  acid;  a  trace  of  cinnamic  acid,  CgHgOg;  two 
resins;  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Preparations. 

1.  Adeps  Benzoatus. — 1  to  50  of  Prepared  Lard. 

2.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. — "  Friar's  Balsam."  Benzoin, 

8  ;  Prepared  Storax,  6  ;  Balsam  of  Tolu,  2  ;  Socotrine 
Aloes,  about  1^  ;  Spirit,  80.    Dose,  ^io  \  fl.dr. 

3.  Unguentum  Cetacei. — 1  in  55. 

From  Benzoinim  is  made  : 

Acidum  Benzoicum. — Benzoic  Acid.  IIC7H5O2.  Source. — Pre- 
pared from  Benzoin  by  sublimation.  Characters. — Light 
feathery  crystals,  nearly  colourless,  with  aromatic  odour. 
Solubility.— \  in  400  of  cold  water,  1  in  12  of  boiling 
■water,  1  in  4  of  spirit ;  soluble  in  solution  of  alkalies 
and  lime.  Phosphate  of  sodium  or  borax  aids  its  solu- 
bility in  water  (1  of  borax  and  1  of  acid  soluble  in  100 
of  water).  Sublimed  by  heat.  Solutions  of  Benzoates 
deposit  the  acid  on  addition  of  H2SO4.  jDose,  10  to  15  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Trochisci  AciDi  Benzoic:. — J  gr.  in  each.    Pose,  \  lob. 

b.  Tinctura  Camphors  Composita, — 2gr.tolfl.oz.  See 

Opium. 


Benzoinum. 
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c.  TiNCTUBA  Opii  Ammoniata. — 9  gT.  to  1  fl.oz.  See  Opium. 

From  Acidiim  Benzoiciiiii  is  made : 
Ammonii  Benzoas. — NH4C7H5O0.  Source. — Made  by  dissolving 
•  Benzoic  Acid  in  Solution  of  Ammonia  and  Water ; 
evaporating  (keeping  Ammonia  in  excess) ;  and  crystallis- 
ing. Characters. — Colomiess  laminar  crystals,  with  the 
fragrant  odour  of  Benzoic  Acid.  Soluhiliiy. — 1  in  5  of 
water;  1  in  18  of  spirit.  SuMimes  without  residue. 
Incompatibles.  — Persalts  of  iron,  liquor  potassEe,  and  acids. 
Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  iOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Benzoin  and  its  preparations  are  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  stimulant  to 
the  vessels.  The  Compound  Tincture,  "  Friar's  Balsam,"  has 
long  been  used  as  an  application  to  ulcers  and  foul  wounds, 
and  also  to  promote  the  healing  of  freshly  incised  wounds. 

Internally. — Benzoin  and  its  Acid  cause  sneezing  and 
coughing  when  inhaled  or  applied  in  the  solid  form  to  the 
nose ;  much  diluted  with  watery  vapour,  they  are  mild  stimu- 
lants. The  Compound  Tincture  is  thus  a  useful  substance  for 
mhalation  or  Spray  in  many  laryngeal  diseases ;  and  Benzoic 
Acid  has  been  applied  direct  to  the  affected  siu-face  in  diph- 
theria, where  it  acts  also  as  a  disinfectant. 
_  _  Taken  by  the  mouth,  Benzoic  Acid  causes  sKght  heat  and 
irritation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  the  Ammonium  salt  is 
much  less  irritant,  and  can  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  USES. 

Benzoin  and  Benzoic  Acid  enter  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
benzoate  of  sodium,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys  the 
acid  is  .partly  converted  into  hippuric  acid  by  combination 
with  a  molecule  of  glycocoU,  thus :  CjIL^O.  +  CJi-NO,  (gly- 
cocoU)  =  C„H  NO3  (hippuric  acid)  +  H,0.  The"  exact  "source 
ot  the  glycocoll  is  still  obscure.  It  is  not  derived  from  the 
urea  or  unc  acid,  as  was  once  suggested. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

...  A"*^  ^""^      ^^^'^s  ^ct  upon  nutrition  very  much 

like  the  Salicylates,  as  far  as  they  have  been  investigated ;  that 
IS,  they  ai^  antipyretic,  whilst  they  arc  said  to  increase  meta- 
bolism They  have  been  used  to  lower  the  temperature  in 
taver,  but  are  uncertain,  and  their  effects  frequently  unpleasant. 
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4.  BEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AUD  USES. 

Benzoic  Acid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  partly  unchanged 
partly  as  hippunc  acid,  and  occasionaliy  as  succinic  acid 
increasing  the  flow  of  urine  ;  by  the  skin  and  salivary  glands' 
unchanged,  stimulating  theii-  secretions  ;  and  probably  by  the 
respiratory  organs,  decidedly  increasing  the  amount  of  expec- 
toration. These  remote  local  effects  are  turned  to  useful  ac- 
count. The  Acid  and  its  Ammonium  salt  are  extremely 
valuable  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder  with  alkalinity  of  the 
secretion  and  phosphatic  deposits,  by  acidulating  the  urine  and 
stimulating  and  disinfecting  the  mucous  surfaces.  As  an 
expectorant.  Benzoic  Acid,  chiefly  as  the  Compound  Tincture, 
or  contained  in  Tinctura  Camphora)  Composita,  Tinctura  Opii 
Ammoniata,  and  the  Balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  is  very  useful 
in  chi-onic  bronchitis,  when  the  bronchial  products  are  abun- 
dant, thick,  possibly  foul,  the  mucous  membrane  chronically 
inflamed  and  weak,  and  reflex  activity  low. 

OLEACEiE. 

Oleum  Olivae.— Olive  Oil.  The  oil  expressed  in 
the  south  of  Europe  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Olea  europsea. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow,  with  a  very  faint  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  bkand  oleaginous  taste;  congeals  partially  at  36°Fahr. 

Composition. — Olive  Oil  consists  of  72  per  cent,  of  a  fluid 
oil,  olcin,  CaHjjSCigHgaOa,  and  28  per  cent,  of  a  solid  oil  or 
stearoptene,  palmitin,  CgHg,  SCigllgjOj.  These  are  compounds 
of  a  radical,  glyceryl,  CsHg,  with  oleic-  acid,  HCjfiH.jaOa,  and 
palmitic  acid,  H0jgH3iO2,  respectively.    Dose,  J  to  I  fl.oz.' 

Preparations. 

Manj'^  Emplastra,  Linimenta,  Unguenta,  Enema  Magnesii  Siil- 
phatis,  and  Charta  Epispastica.  It  is  also  the  sonrce  of 
Hard  and  Soft  Soaps  and  of  Glycerine. 

Sapo  Durus. — Hard  Soap.  Sodium  Oleate.  Made  with 
OUve  Oil  and  Soda.  CgH^SCigHgaOn  -f-  SNaHO  = 
3NaCi8H330„+C3H5(HO)3. 

Trepai-ations. 

a.  Linimentum  Saponis. — 16,  with  Camphor,  8  ;  Oil  of  Eose- 

mary,  3  ;  Spirit,  128  ;  Water,  32. 
Linimentum  Saponis  is  contained  in  Linimentum  Opii. 
h.  Pilula  Saponis  Composita. — Opium,  1 ;  Hard  Soap,  4;  Water; 

q.s.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr.    See  Opium. 

Sapo  Burns  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  many  other  pills. 
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Sapo  Mollis.— Soft  Soap.    Potassium.  Oleate.   Made  with 
Olive  Oil  and  Potash. 
Sa]}o  Mollis  is  contained  in  Lraimentiim  Terebinthinaj. 

[Sapo  Animalis,  Ciu-d  Soap,  is  made  with  Animal  fat.  See 
page  4  08. J   


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  ANT)  USES. 

Externally  applied,  Olive  Oil  renders  the  skin  smoother, 
softer,  and  more  flexible.  It  is  used  to  facilitate  friction  over 
enlarged  hones,  or  stiff  joints  ;  and  in  the  form  of  liniments, 
to  bring  active  bodies,  such  as  Ammonia  and  Lime,  more 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  the  surface  in  a  mild  form.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  mechanical  application  to  burns  and  certain 
skin  diseases,  by  coating  the  surface  and  excluding  air,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  corrosive  acids  and  alkalies. 
Inunctions  with  Ohve  Oil  to  which  -^^j  part  of  Carbolic  Acid 
has  been  added,  are  ordered  in  the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlet 
fever  as  a  disinfectant  measure,  but  are  of  doubtful  value.  Oil 
rubbed  into  the  skin  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  has  a 
distinctly  nutritive  effect,  of  which  use  may  be  made  in  wasted 
children  when  the  stomach  rejects  food. 

Internally,  Oils  may  be  similarly  given  in  corrosive  poison- 
ing. In  the  stomach  they  are  not  specially  changed ;  in  the 
intestines  they  are  partly  emulsified,  partly  saponified,  their 
glycerine  being  set  free,  and  their  fatty  acids  combining  with 
free  alkahes  to  form  soaps.  The  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle 
is  increased  by  this  emulsion  and  soapy  compound.  With 
many  persons  excess  of  Oil  causes  dyspepsia  and  loathing, 
especially  in  warm  weather  ;  with  most  subjects  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea.  As  an  enema,  Olive  Oil  is 
laxative,  and  is  used  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
HEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Olive  Oil  enters  the  blood  from  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics 
and  may  be  traced  in  it  if  given  in  excess.  Thence  it  reaches 
aU  the  cells  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  connective 
tissues,  the  amount  varying  with  a  number  of  circumstances. 
Here  it  is  fully  oxydised  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
constitutes  a  food,  increasing  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  tissues, 
furnishing  force,  and  thus  saving  the  waste  of  nitrogenous 
tissue,  and  the  necessity  of  consuming  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
food,  but  unable  of  itself  to  support  life. 
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dine  Oil,  when  Cod-liver  Oil  is  rejected. 

Oils  are  excreted  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  excess 

_  Glyceriimm—GLYCERiKE.  C3H5(HO)3.  A  sweet 
principle  obtained  by  reaction  of  fats  and  fixed  oils 
with  aqueous  fluids,  and  containing  a  small  percentac^e 
or  water.  ° 

Characters.— A.  clear  colom-less  fluid,  oily  to  the  touf>h- 
without  odour  ;  of  a  sweet  taste  ;  freely  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcoHol ;  a  free  solvent  of  many  substances.  Sp.  gr.  1-250  It  is 
the  trihydi-oxyl  derivative,  or  alcohol,  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical 
glyceryl,  L3U5,  which,  m  combination  with  fatty  acids,  forms 
faxed  oils.  It  is  separated  in  the  hydi-ated  form  when  oils  are 
decomposed  by  alkaUne  hydrates  (saponification),  or  by  water 
(hydrogen  hydrate)  at  high  temperatui-es.  Glycerine  is  thus  a 
by-product  m  making  soaps  and  lead  plaster,  (See  pages  314 
and  61.)  \     r  o 

Impurities  :  Free  acid  or  alkali ;  various  salts  ;  formic  or 
butync  acid ;  other  organic  matters.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Carbolici.— 4  to  1. 

2.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Gallici.— 4  to  1,  gently  heated. 

3.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Tannici.— 4  to  1,  gently  heated. 

4.  Glycerinum  Aluminis.— 5  to  1,  gently  heated. 

5.  Glycerinum  Amyli.— 5  to  1,  with  3  of  Water ;  heated  until  a 

jelly  is  formed. 

6.  Glycerinum  Boracis.— 4  to  1,  with  2  of  Water,  heated. 

7.  Glycerinum  Plumbi  Subacetatis.— See  Plumbum,  page  62. 

8.  Glycerinum  Tragacanthse.— 4  to  1,  with  |  AYater. 

9.  LiNiMENTUM  PoTASsii  loDiDi  CUM  Sapone.    See  page  124. 
10.  Mel  Boeacis.    See  page  146. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Glycerine  is  a  slightly  stimulant,  antiseptic, 
hygroscopic,  and  adhesive  substance,  which  forms  a  useful  ad- 
dition to  lotions  and  other  applications  for  the  slvin,  where  a 
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desiccant  effect  is  not  undesirable.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
unsiutable  when  the  skin  is  ah-eady  too  diy  and  brittle  Its 
remarkable  powers  as  a  solvent,  and  mechanically,  also  render 
it  invaluable  m  lotions. 

Glycerine  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  imbreken  skin,  and 
will  carry  m  with  it  alkaloids  or  other  active  substances,  such 
as  the  atropine  m  Extract  of  Belladonna. 

^^J^"^lT'\r^}^T'^I'^  ^^^^'^  imparts  a  smooth 

sweet  agi-eeable  taste  to  nauseous  or  astringent  mixtm-es 
rendeimg  the  addition  of  sugar  unnecessary.  "  As  a  toS 
stimtilant  and  demulcent,  it  is  an  exceUent  vehicle  for  Lch 
apphcations  for  sore  thi-oat  as  Tannic  Acid.  In  the  stomach  it 
produces  no  special  effect ;  but  is  a  laxative  when  fi-eJly  ^ven. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

fhp  f^^''^™^  ^?  freely  absorbed  by  aU  siu-faces,  and  is  one  of 
he  normal  products  of  the  digestion  of  oils  and  fats  in  the 
mtestines.  In  arge  quantity  it  is  said  to  cause  the  solutfon  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  the  diffusion  of  the  hajmoglobhi  £  the 
plasma,  and  consequent  hemoglobinuria.  o         m  tne 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

contr?but'e'S'fh^f  ^""l^T^  *°       nutritive,  and  may 

contribute  to  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  as  a  portion  of  the 
fats  and  oils  of  food  must  be  decomposed  in  digesS  and  the 

4.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 

actioS:VcSirsteam  '1  °^  the 

from  solid  fits  bySir  ('s.^SgTSlf  "^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^-'^ 
and^Sr:-l^i^-!--^H^^^^  nearly  odourless 
poso<l  to  air  it  becomes  brown  nLT  ^  1        ''"'^  taction.  E.v- 
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■water,  readUy  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  e':her.  Im- 
purities  :  Stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  giving,  with  acetate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  ether. 

Preparations. 

1.  Oleatum  Hydrargyri.— 9  to  1.    See  page  95. 

2.  Oleatum  Zinci.— 9  to  1.    See  page  70. 

From  Zinci  Oleatum  is  prepared : 
Ungxtentum  Zinci  Oleati.    See  page  70. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Oleic  Acid  penetrates  the  skin  more  readily  and  thoroughly 
than  fixed  oils  or  fats,  entering  the  cutaneous  tissues  not 
through  the  vessels,  but  through  the  natural  openings,  by  which  it 
reaches  the  follicles.  It  is  therefore  employed  as  a  solvent  and 
vehicle  of  active  remedies  for  application  to  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  Oleates,  a  number  of  which  are  now  employed  as  well 
as  the  two  that  are  official. 

Manila. — Manna.  A  concrete  saccharine  exuda- 
tion obtained  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the 
stems  of  cultivated  trees  of  Fraxinus  Ornus.  From 
Calabi'ia  and  Sicily. 

Characters. — In  stalactiform  pieces,  1  to  6  inches  long,  and 
1  or  2  inches  wide ;  uneven,  porous,  crystaUiue,  friable, 
curved  on  one  side  ;  yellowish-brown ;  odour  faint,  like  honey ; 
taste  sweetish,  acrid  and  bitter.    Solubility,  1  in  6  of  water. 

Composition. — Manna  consists  principally  of  70  per  cent, 
of  a  peculiar  sugar,  mannite,  C5Hg(HO)5,  cane  sugar,  and 
indefinite  matter.  Mannite  does  not  undergo  much  vinous 
fermentation.    Dose,  60  gr.  to  1  oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Manna  is  a  mild  laxative,  given  to  children  for  constipa- 
tion, because  not  unpleasant,  and  easily  dissolved  in  nulk. 

LOGAmACE.^. 
Nilx  Vomica.  Nux  Vomica. — The  seeds  of 
Strychnos  Nux  vomica.  Imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
Characters. — Eounded;  |  to  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter; 
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about  \  inch  tliick  ;  flattish  or  concavo-convex,  rounded  at  the 
margin.  Marked  on  one  sui-face  by  a  central  scar,  whence  a 
projecting  Hne  passes  to  the  margin,  ending  in  a  slight  promi- 
nence. ExternaUy  ash-grey,  glistening  ^dth  short  satiny 
tairs ;  internaUy  horny,  somewhat  translucent.  No  odom-  • 
taste  extremely  bitter.  ' 

Composition.— Vomica  seeds  contain  two  alkaloids : 
-  to  -6  per  cent,  of  strychnine,  which  is  official,  and  -12  to 
1-0  per  cent,  of  ir«««^,  united  with  a  crystalline  acid,  strych- 
mc  or  tgasuric  and.  'J 

Brucine,  G.^i'S.^.^p^,  occurs  in  colourless  prisms,  pearly 
flakes,  or  masses    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  much  more  soluble 
m  wa  er,_  less  bitter   38  times  weaker,  and  3  times  slower  ' 
phys^ologicaUy  than  Strychnine.    It  gives  a  red  colom-  with 

Preparations. 

^^'^'T^W^r  ZT'^^'-f^'^'y  '^^^'^^E  with  Spirit 
V  ^  a  definite  strength,  viz. 

15  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.  Dose,  i  to  1  gr.  ' 

From  Hxtractum  Nucis  Vomicce  is  prepared  ■ 

TixcTUKA  Nucis  VoMic^.-Extract,  133  gr. ;  Spiiit,  16 

From  Nux  Vomica  is  made  : 

Acetate  ot  l^ead  to  a  concentrated  tinctui-e  so  as  in  v.Z 
cipitate   the    colouring    matter     etc    3    flu    •  ^].: 

cipitate  and  dissolving  it  in  bomno-  Sn,Vf  ^x"^?" 
tit  on   of  iDi-ocess  m      r/.^    ,  '  pui-ifymg  by  repe- 
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Preparation. 

Liquor  Strychsin.t:  Hydrochlokatis. — 4|  gr.  to  1  fl.oz. 
of  Spirit,  Water,  and  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
1  in  100.    Dose,  5  to  10  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Externally. — Strycliniiie  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  but  is  too 
poisonous  to  be  applied  to  wounds. 

Internally. — Nux  Vomica  and  Strychnine  possess  aU  the 
properties  of  bitters  described  under  Caliimba  (page  204).  Their 
use  is  not  different  from  that  of  other  bitters,  excepting  that 
whilst  unpleasant  from  the  intensity  and  persistency  of  their 
taste  and  the  absence  of  fiavoui-,  they  are  very  convenient  on 
account  of  their  small  bulk. 

Strychnine  is  believed  to  increase  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  given  with  purgatives,  especially  Aloes, 
in  chronic  constipation  from  atony  of  the  bowels. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Strychnine  enters  the  blood  from  mucous  surfaces,  or  when 
gi'^-en  hypodermically.  Here  it  affects  both  the  red  corpuscles 
and  the  plasma,  reducing  the  absorptive  power  of  the  former 
for  oxygen,  and  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter. 
These  effects  are  not,  however,  the  cause  of  the  specific  action 
of  the  drug  immediately  to  be  described. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Strychnine  quickly  finds  its  way  into  the  viscera,  especially 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  is  peculiar  in  remaining  so  long  with- 
in them,  that  it  is  not  wholly  excreted  before  several  days. 
Entering  rapidly,  and  disappearing  slowly,  the  alkaloid  accumu- 
Lates  in  the  body  if  the  dose,  however  small,  be  very  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  said  to  have  a  "  cumulative  action." 

In  mediciaal  doses.  Strychnine  produces  a  tonic  influence, 
as  described  under  Calumba  and  Quinine,  ^vith  a  sense  of  in- 
creased strength  and  spirits.  Therewith  its  specific  action  is 
soon  developed,  namely,  increased  sensibility  of  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing,  with  some  disorder  of  the  senses,  such  as  of  colour, 
vision,  and  smell.  Eepeated  or  larger  doses  next  lead  to  sudden 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  a  constricted  feeling  in 
the  chest  and  some  dysphagia,  with  a  sense  of  anxiety. 
Poisonous  doses  produce  violent  convulsions,  and  rapid  death 
by  exhaustion  and  asphyxia  from  spasmodic  arrest  of  the 
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respiratory  iniiscles.    The  phenomenca  resemble  tetanus,  but 
difter  from  it  in  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  between 
the  convulsive  seizures,  in  the  gi'eat  rapicUty  of  their  course 
and  in  the  comparative  absence  of  trismus  (lock-jaw) 

_  Careful  analysis  resolves  the  phenomena  of  Strychnine 
poisomng  as  follows  and  enables  us  to  understand  its  .^ction^ 
^^^Z  Ar''-  J^«''«^'™^«^'«''*  axe  unatfected.  The  moto^ 
centres  of  the  cord  are  powerfully  irritated  by  toxic  doses  and 
this  m  such  a  way  that  their  reflex  excitability  is  enormouSv 
increased  The  very  sHghtest  stimulation  of  the  s^?h  as 
a  breath  of  au-,  a  loud  sound,  or  a  bright  light,  is  suiHcient  to 
originate  reflex  muscular  spasms.  ThI  muscle  of  rSation 
are  manifestly  involved  in  this  eifect,  and  the  vigour  of  S 
action  greatly  increased;  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  thev 
remain  contracted  in  inspiration,  and  give  rise  to  aspllJSa.  ^ 

centr^^  'Sf S'n W  ^  Strychnine  in  all iti  important 

centres  ihe  respiratory  centre  is  increased  in  activity  and 
transmits  powerful  influences  downwards  to  S  afcady 
excited  cord,  thus  causing  increased  frequency  and  depth  of 
the  movements  of  the  chest.    The  carcUac  centre  and  thf 

nin?'?,  ?".f '  ^""^  ''''''''  ^PP'^^^  t°  stimulated  by  Stry^h! 
nme,  but  the  violent  contractions  of  the  voluntarj  muS^ 
completely  modify  the  direct  effect  of  the  alkaS^whkh  1 
said  actuaUy  to  cause  slowino.  of  the  bearf  nTT-  T 

The        tcnperature  naturally  rises  during  the  convuSons 

4.   SPECIFIC  USES. 

fro4S'„°'  sj^z  s'c  ifsr'J'' 

service  in  this  class  of  cases     T+«  J  '  •        °*  "^"^^  ^'eal 

ismainlytosust^tte  acUVitJ  of  thf"""-  ''^^'f™^  '^'''^'^ 
and  muscles  until  tho  hSJr  Lft  'P™''^  ^^rves, 
tricity  has  almost  entirely  ^sX^^^^^^        ""'t'''"^  '  olecl 
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often  toxic  in  origin,  c.y.  due  to  lead,  tobacco,  or  alcohol. 
For  these  local  cases  Strychnine  is  best  given  in  the  form  of 
hyijodermic  or  intramuscular  injection  (J^  gr.  of  Sulphate  of 
Strychnine  in  10  min.  of  distilled  water).  In  sensory  paralysis 
Strychnine  is  useless,  but  it  appears  to  relieve  some  forms  of 
blindness  (amaurosis)  when  applied  locally,  i.e.  hypodermically 
in  the  temple.  In  chi-onic  nervous  disorders,  such  as  chorea, 
epilepsy,  neuralgia,  and  asthma,  it  is  of  beneiit  as  a  bitter 
stomachic  and  tonic,  an  effect  more  generally  available  than 
the  specific  action  of  the  di-ug. 

As  a  respiratory  stimulant,  strychnine  may  be  used  in 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  phthisis,  to  increase  the  vigour 
both  of  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  respiratory  movements. 
It  is  advantageously  combined  with  expectorants,  its  tonic 
action  being  further  useful.  From  its  stimulant  and  tonic 
action  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  it  is  given  with  benefit  in 
cardiac  dilatation  with  low  pressure. 

Strychnine  is  a  physiological  antagonist  of  Chloral,  Mor- 
phine, and  Physostigmine,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate  doses 
in  poisoning  by  these  substances,  whilst  all  the  ordinary 
methods  of  recovery  are  persevered  in. 

5.  KEMOTE  L0C.U,  ACTION. 

strychnine  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  sweat,  and  saliva,  as 
■we  have  seen,  very  slowly.  The  practical  importance  of  this 
fact  has  already  been  insisted  on. 

ISpig-eliae  Radix.— Carolina  Pink.  {Not  official.) 

The  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Spigelia  niarilandica. 

From  the  United  States. 

Characters  and  Coiiiposiliun. — A  thick  globular  brown  head, 
with  numerous  fine  branching  rootlets.  Contains  a  hitUr 
principle,  a  volatile  oil,  tannin,  etc.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Spigelia  is  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  directed  against  the 
round  worm,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract,  in  doses  of  1  to  4 
fl.dr.  It  is  moderately  purgative,  but  should  be  assisted  by 
Senna  or  other  cathartic. 

Oclscniium.  —  Yellow  Jasmine.  The  dried 
rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Gelseuiuim  nitidum.  From 
the  United  States. 


Quebracho  Bark. 
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Chfirnctvrs. — Nearly  cylindrical ;  to  6  inches  or  more 
long ;  J  to  I  inch  in  diameter ;  with  small  rootlets  attached  or 
not;  light  yeUowish-brown  externally,  with  dark  pm-plish 
longitudinal  lines  ;  fracture  splintery.  Bark  thin,  with  silky 
fibres  in  its  liber,  closel}^  attached  to  a  pale  yellow  jjorous 
j\-oody  axis,  with  medullary  rays,  with  or  without  pith.  Odour 
narcotic,  aromatic ;  taste  bitter. 

C'omjjosiiioH. — Gelsemium  confains  a  powerful  alkaloid 
gehcminc,  gehciniiiic  acid,  a  volatile  oil,  and  other  ingTedients. 
Done,  5  to  30  gi-.  ;  of  gcheininc,      to  gr. 

FreparatioHs. 

1.  Extractum  Gelsemii  Alcoholicum. — Spirituous  and  aqueous. 

Dose,  i  to  2  gT. 

2.  Tinctura  Gelsemii.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Done,  5  to  20  min. 


ACTION  AND  USliS. 

Gelsemium  is  a  powerful  depressant  of  the  motor  parts  of 
the  cord,  causing  paralysis,  which  is  followed  later  by  sensory 
depression  and  anassthesia.  Eespiration  fails,  and  death  occiu's 
by  asphyxia.  The  heart  is  also  depressed ;  the  skin  is  stimu- 
lated. The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  ocular  and  levator 
palpebra3  muscles  are  paralysed,  all  thi-ough  the  third  nerve. 

Gelsemium  has  been  given  in  tetanus,  asthma,  whooping- 
cough,  and  other  convulsive  diseases  with  uncertain  results.  It 
appears  to  relieve  some  cases  of  neuralgia.  In  sick  headache 
it  may  produce  great  relief,  if  the  dose  be  pushed. 


APOCYNACE.E. 
Quebracho  Bark.    {Not  o^cial.)— The  bark 
of  Aspidosperma  Quebracho.    From  Chili. 

C'kcn-aclcrs. —In  pieces,  f  inch  thick  ;  interior  fibrous,  cin- 
namon-brown, with  short  fractui'e;  exterior  reddish  ochre 
warty ;  taste  bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  unpleasant.  ' 

_  Composiiioi/..—QlnQhracho  Bark  and  Wood  contain  an  alka- 
loid, asjndospenui^ie  a,H,„N,0„  soluble  in  spirit,  and  thi-ec 
other  alkaloids.    The  wood  contains  much  tannin. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Quebracho  and  its  alkaloids  reduce  the  frequency  of 
respiration  through  the  centre  ;  the  heart's  action  through  the 
intrmsic  ganglia  ;  the  sense  of  dyspncea  induced  by  exercise ; 
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and  the  body  temperature.  A  Tincture  of  the  Bark  (1  to  5)  in 
doses  of  5  mm.  to  1  fi.dr.,  has  been  used  with  succes  in  Sme 
cases  of  disease  attended  by  dyspnea,  especiaUy  emph?sei^a' 
but  the  drug  18  uncertain  and  should  be  given  with  caution. 

/.r  f**].***'!?"""  Strophanthus  Seeds. 

^  otcitficial.)  The  seeds  of  Strophauthus  (1  liispidus), 
(b  Jlombe),  a  woody  climber.  From  Equatorial 
Africa.  ^ 

CJno-actcrs. —SceAs  oval,  arrow-like  with  comose  appen- 
dices weighing  about  i  grain,  contained  to  the  number  of  100 
to  200  in  long  follities. 

Von,positioH.~T\iQ  active  principle  is  a  glucoside  strophan- 
!'/u^_crystnllme,_very  bitter,  feebly  acid,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  spirit ;  with  fat  and  colouring  matter. 

Kon-officUil  Preparations. 

1.  TiNCTURA  Stkophaxthi.— 1  in  8.    Dose,  3  to  20  min. 

2.  Watery  and  Alcoholic  Solutions  of  Strophanthin.  Dose, 

gr.  of  Strophanthin  hypodormically. 


ACTION-  AND  USES. 

Strophanthus  is  closely  alHed  to  Digitalis  in  its  action  on 
the  circulation  [see  page  311),  and  h;is  been  recently  Jntro- 
duced  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  and  diuretic  in  the  same  class  of 
cases.  It  appears  to  exert  a  much  more  powerful  action  on 
the  heart  than  Digitalis,  and  a  less  powerful  action  on  the 
vessels  ;  whilst  it  is  less  irritant  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
does  not  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  system. 

ASCLEPIADACE.E. 
_  Hemidesini  Radix — Hemidesmus  Eoot.  The 
dried  root  of  Hemidesmus  indicus.    From  India. 

C7(ff;-ff6'fers.— Cylindrical,  twisted,  longitudinally  furrowed 
pieces,  6  ruches  or  more  long;  with  a  thin  yellowish-brown 
corky  layer,  easily  separated  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
bark,  which  often  has  annular  cracks.  Odour  fragrant ;  taste 
sweetish,  very  slightly  acid. 

Substances  resembling  Kcmidesmus  :  Sarsapaiilla,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Senega.    Hemidesmus  has  cracks. 

Composition. — Hemidesmus  is  believed  to  contain  hcmides- 
viic  acid,  a  volatile  crystallisable  substance. 
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Frepnmtxon. 
Syrupus  Hemidesmi.— 4  in  42.   Bosc,  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sarsamri/^'Th!''  "'"^i  -^^  ''^^  alterative  in  lieu  of 

bdrsapanlla.  The  same  obscm-ity  exists  respecting  the  action  and 
value  of  this  as  of  the  other  drug.    See  fiiusce  iactix,  page  3^9 

GENTIANACEiE. 
Geiuianje  Radix.-GENTiAN  Root.  The  dried 
root  of  Gentiana  lutea.    Collected  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 

Ch(mwtcn.--\xi  cylindrical  pieces  or  lono^itudinal  slicpq  n 
few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  lono-  i  to  1  inch  fW i.  ' 

water  andS  e  S^^ieMi^^^f'^f"^^'''^'  """^^"^^  i'^ 
Thifis  nnVtSl  w^fi?^  decomposition  glucose  and 

.U..s:  Sulp^atV^f  i^o^iil^Jg^^^l^-StadLtJ^  . 
Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Gentian^.-Aqueous.    Do.,,  2  to  5  £>t 

ACTION  AND  USES 
perhaps  the  most  exten«ivpW  of  it  correspond.    It  is 
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some  bitters.  A  drawback  to  its  usefulness  is  the  liability  of 
the  sugar  which  it  contains  to  ferment  in  simple  infusions. 

€liira.ta. — Chiretta.  The  dried  plant,  Ophelia 
Chirata.  Collected  in  Northern  India  when  the  fniit 
begins  to  form. 

Characters. — Root  2  to  3  inches  long,  usually  unbranched. 
Stem  3  feet  or  more  long,  rounded  below,  quadi-angular  above, 
branched  dichotomously,  smooth,  orange-brown  or  purplish. 
Leaves  ovate,  0  to  7-ribbed;  flowers  small,  numerous,  panicled. 
No  odour;  taste  very  bitter.  Stem,  except  below,  consists  of  a 
thin  woody  ring,  enclosing  a  large  yellowish  pith.  Impurity  : 
Mnnjeet  (Rubia  cordifolia)  ;  without  pith  and  the  leaves 
petiolate.    Snhstance  reKemhliiHi  Chiretta  :  Lobelia;  not  bitter. 

Composition. — Chiretta  contains  an  active  bitter  principle, 
cJiiratiii,  combined  with  ophclic  acid. 

Freparntioiis. 

1.  Infusum  Chiratse.— 1  in  40  of  Water  at  120°  Fahr.  Dose,  1 

to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Chiratae. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spii-it.  Dose,  i  to  2  fl.di-. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cliirotta  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  almost  identical  in  its  action 
and  uses  with  Gentian  ;  but  may  be  given  with  Iron. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Sc ammonia;  Kadix. — Scammony  Root.  The 
dried  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  From  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Characters.— Oi  varying  lengths  and  sizes  ;  cylindi-ical,  ex- 
cept above,  where  it  is  enlarged,  with  remains  of  the  slender 
aerial  stems;  shriveUed;  longitudinally  furrowed.  Greyish- 
brown  or  yellowish  externally  ;  pale  brown  or  whitish  withm  ; 
with  small  fragments  of  pale  yellowish-brown  resm  on  a  frac- 
tured surface.    Odour  and  taste  faint,  somewhat  like  Jalap. 

Siihstance  resembliiir/  Scammony  Boot :  Belladonna  Boot, 
vhich  is  smaller. 

Scammoninm.— ScAJniONY.  A  gum  resin,  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  living  root  of  Com'olvulus 
Scammonia,  hardened  in  the  air. 


SCAMMONIUM. 


C'harncteris  and  teds. — Flattish  irregular  cakes  of  varying 
sizes ;  ash-grey  or  blacldsh-brown  externally,  sprinkled  with  a 
greyish- white  powder.  Very  brittle  ;  fracture  resinous,  shin- 
ing, porous,  uniformly  darlc  greyish-black.  Odour  peculiar, 
cheesy.  T\Tien  chewed  it  causes  a  slight  pricking  sensation  in 
the  back  of  the  throat.     Impuviiics  :  Challc  and  starch. 

Composition. — Scammony  contains  75  per  cent,  of  the  official 
rcs'in,  and  10  to  20  of  gum.  The  root,  the  gum-resin,  and  the 
resin  contain  an  active  glucoside,  scammonin,  CMlljpOjg,  identical 
with  Convolvulin.    (&e  Jalapa,  page  328.)    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

Freparation. 

Mistura  Scammonii. — 3  gT.  triturated  in  1  fl.oz.  of  Milk.  Bose^ 
1  to  3  fl.oz. 

From  Hcnmmonm  Radi.v  or  ScammonUim  is  made  : 

Scammoniae  Resina. — Eesin  op  Scammony. 

Soiircc. — Made  from  Scammony  Root  (or  from  Scammony) 
by  preparing  a  tincture,  precipitating  this  in  water,  washing 
and  drj'ing. 

Characters. — Brownish  translucent  pieces,  brittle,  resinous 
in  fracture,  of  a  sweet  fi-agrant  odour  if  prepared  from  the  Root ; 
soluble  in  ether.  Impurities :  G-uaiacum  Resin,  gi\-ing  blue 
with  potato ;  Jalap  Eesin,  insoluble  in  ether.    Dose,  3  to  8  gi-. 

Trcparatio)is  of  the  Eesin. 

1.  Confectio  Scammonii. — 48  ;  Ginger,  24  ;  Oil  of  Caraway,  2; 

Oil  of  Cloves,  1 ;  Syrup,  48  ;  Honey,  24.  Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

2.  Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus.— 4  ;  Jalap,  3  ;  Ginger,  1. 

Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

3.  Pilula  Scammonii  Composita.— 1 ;  Eesin  of  Jalap,  1 ;  Curd 

Soap,  1  ;  Strong  Tincture  of  Ginger,  1 ;  Spirit,  2.  This 
is  the  only  aperient  pill  in  the  vegetable  materia  medica 
that  does  not  contain  Aloes.    Dose,  6  to  15  gr. 

Scammoni<e  Resina  is  also  an  important  ingredient  of  Ex- 
tractum  Coloc3'nthidis  Compositum  (about  1  in  6),  Pilula  Colo- 
cynthidis  Composita  (1  in  3),  and  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et 
Hyoscyami  (1  in  4^-). 


ACTIOK  AND  USES. 

Preparations  of  Scammony  are  powerful  stimulants  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  and  to  a  loss  degree  of  the  liver,  causing 
free  purgation  within  a  few  hours,  attended  by  griping 
Scammony  begins  to  act  in  the  duodenum  on  meeting  the 
bile,  and  will  not  purge  if  injected  into  the  blood. 
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sto^ach  and  Wels.    ^T^.^^^^.^:^^  the 

Jala„a,.-JALAP.  The  dried  tubercles  of  IponKBa 
Purga.    Imported  from  Mexico.  -iponKEa 

quarters.    E.xternaTlvXl  1™  '^^^^  or 

Internally.  di^tyf^lSS  tXoJ^S^'^'^^S'd?? 

C'o«^;o*»7w«^_Jalap  contains  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
offiml This  is  composed  of  two  glucoSs 
<^  :mH,«0„,,  andy.,fc^»,,  C3iH,,0„.    i)^^.,"  1 0  to  30  gr.  ' 

1.  Extractum  Jalapae.-Spirituous  and  aqueous.  2  in  1.  Done, 

^'  ^"^l^tSi''o^TP°''^'--'^?'^J''        ^'^^  Tartrate  of 

Ti^-i       T  i  '    '  ^"^"of"',  1.  20  to  60  gr. 

'i-  Tinctura  Jalapse.-l  in  8  of  Proo/  Spirit.    Dose,  i  to  2  fl  dr 

Coa.pttur-3  inl"'^'''''"'  ""^  ^^^^^'^^  ii 

-F/'o;«  JaJapa  is  made  : 
Jalaps  Resina.— Resin  of  Jalap. 

>Somre.-~Made  by  iirecipitating  a  tinctm-e  of  Tnl'm  in 

water;  washing,  and  drying  ""ttme  oi  JaUp  m 

attheerp1"'i;~,J?'''^'-^r^''  P^'"^''!  fragments,  translucent 
taste  ttSd  '  7f] =  °'^o'"-  ^^-eetish ; 

taste  aciid ,  readily  soluble  in  spii-it,  insoluble  in  water.  ,S'«A 

2  S''?,~*^"'^^^"«''/"-^«^^'/'--  Aloes,  which  is  bitter!  ^oZ, 
Mesin  of  Jalap  is  contained  in  Pilula  Scammonii  Composita. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Jalap  closely  resembles  that  of  Scammony, 

S  f  f '  "'"fr*  ^'^""^^  *°  8"P''-  I^'^^e  •l^'-il'-'P  does  not 
purge  unless  m  the  presence  of  the  duodenal  iluids  ;  it  is  also 
a  powerfuj  stimulant  of  the  intestinal  secretion,  less  so  of 
tne  DUe  Small  doses  produce  a  laxative  effect ;  largo  doses  act 
witnm  two  hours,  causing  several  watery  stools,  attended  by  some 
pain  unless  the  drug  be  combined  with  carminatives. 
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Jalap  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of  the  Compound 
Powder,  as  a  hydragogue  purgative  to  drain  otf  water  by  the 
bowel  in  dropsy,  and  occasionally  as  an  ordinary  smart  purga- 
tive. The  Eesin  in  small  doses  may  be  used  in  laxative  pills 
for  habitual  constipation.  As  an  anthelmintic,  Jalap  occurs  in 
Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus.  Tliis  drug  must  be  avoided 
when  the  alimentary  canal  is  inflamed  or  in-itable. 

SOLANACE^. 
Capsici  Friictus.— Capsicum  Fruit.  The  dried 
ripe  fruit  of  Capsicum  fastigiatum.    Imported  from 
Zanzibar,  and  distinguished  in  commerce  as  Guinea 
Pepper  and  Pod  Pepper. 

_  Characters.— Fvora  i  to  |  inch  long,  and  \  inch  in  diameter  ; 
shrivelled;  oblong-conical;  composed  of  a  dull  orange-red, 
smooth,  shining,  brittle,  translucent  pericarp,  enclosing  several 
small  roundish  flat  seeds.  Taste  of  pericarp  and  seeds  intensely 
pungent ;  odour  pecuhar,  pungent. 

Cow?;;o«rto«.— Capsicum  jdelds  an  acrid  non-allraloidal  body 
cajmmw,  CpHi.Oa  ;  a  volatile  alkaloid  capsicine  ;  an  oleo-resin  - 
and  fatty  matter.  ImjMrities.—^QA  lead  and  other  coloured 
substances.   JDose,  ^  to  1  gr. 

Trcparation. 

Tinctura  Capsici.— 1  in  27.   Dose,  2  to  10  min. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Capsicum  has  a  comparatively  powerful  local  action,  closely 
resembhng  that  of  volatile  oils;  and  may  be  applied  as  a 
stimulant  and  counter-ii-ritant.  Inicrnalhj,  it  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment (cayenne  pepper)  ;  and  medicinally  in  stimulant  gar- 
fr,vZi\  ""fl  \  ^i'"''^^''*  stomachic,  carminative  and  stimulLit, 
Slcoffisu'St""  "1"""^^^ 
ATR0PACE.3i] 

Bcll.i«l«n„a;  Folia.  _  Belladonna  Leave.s. 
The  fresh  le^wes,  with  the  branches  to  which  they  are 
attached  of  Atropa  Belladonna;  also  the  leaves 
separated  from  the  branches  and  carefully  dried  • 
gathei-ed  when  the  fruit  has  begun  to  form,  fiom  wild 
or  cultivated  British  iilants.  wuu 
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Characters. — Leaves  alternate  below,  in  pairs  above  of 
unequal  size;  shortly  stalked;  3  to  8  inches  long;  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  entire,  smooth.  The  expressed  juice,  or  an  in- 
fusion, dropped  into  the  eye,  dilates  the  pupil. 

Suhstaiices  resembling  Belladonna  Leaves:  Stramonium 
Leaves,  more  wrinkled  ;  Hyoscyamus  Leaves,  which  are  hairy. 

Belladonna;    Radix  Belladonna  Root. 

The  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  from  plants  growing 
wild  or  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  carefully  dried  ;  or 
imported  in  a  dried  state  from  Germany. 

Characters.  —  Rough,  in-egular,  branched  pieces,  from 
1  to  2  feet  long,  ^  to  2  inches  thick  ;  marked  above  by  the 
hollow  bases  of  the  stems ;  with  a  dirty  grey  or  brownish  integu- 
ment, easily  scraped  off,  exposing  a  whitish  surface.  Fracture 
short ;  and  the  sm-face  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  a  thin  j^ellowish 
or  pale  brown  cortex,  separated  by  a  dark  line  from  a  large 
central  brownish  portion,  marked  throughout  by  scattered 
darker-coloured  dots,  without  e\adent  rays.  Substances  re- 
sembling Belladonna  Root  :  Pyrethi-um  and  Scammony  Root,  q.r. 

Composition. — Belladonna  Root  and  Leaves  contain  two 
alkaloids:  (1)  -06  to  -3  per  cent,  of  the  official  atropine;  and 
(2)  bclladomiine,  homologous  with  atropine,  and  probably  identical 
with  hyoscyamine,  daturine,  and  duboisine.  These  alkaloids 
exist  as  malates  in  the  plant. 

Preparations. 

A.  Of  Belladonnce  Folia: 

1.  Extractum  BelladonnsB. — A  green  extract.    4  fi-om  100  of 

fresh  Leaves.    Dose,  \  to  2  gr. 

2.  Succus  Belladonnse. — Juice,  3;  Spirit,  I.  Dose,  5  to  15  min. 

3.  Tinctura  Belladonnse. — 1  of  dried  Leaves  in  20  of  Proof 

Spirit.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

B.  Of  Belladonnm  Badix: 

1.  Extractum  Belladonnse  Alcoholicum.  —  Spirituous  and 

aqueous.    Lose,  -^io  \  gr. 

From  the  Alcoholic  Extract  are  prepared : 

a.  Emplastrxjm  Belladonn.t;. — Extract,  4 ;  Resin  Plaster, 

8  ;  Soap  Plaster,  8. 

b.  Ungxjentum  BELLADONNiE. — 1  to  9  of  Benzoatcd  Lard. 

2.  Linimentum  Belladonnse.— 1  oz.  to  \\  fl.oz.  of  Spirit,  with 

•Jjj  of  Camphor. 
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From  BcU(i(hnn(o  Radix  is  made: 

3.  Atl-opiiia. — Atropine.  Atropia.  Cj^HoslSrOg. 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Belladonna  Root. 

iS'oJHW.— Made  ty  the  following  process:  (1)  Exhaiisting 
the  root  with  Spiiit ;  (2)  precipitating  the  colouring  matters 
vnih  Lime,  and  filtering;  neutralising  excess  of  lime  with 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  filtering  ;  (3)  distilling  off  alcohol, 
suhstituting  Water,  and  thus  precipitating  {a)  the  resins  and 
(A)  the  Atropine  ;  (4j  neutralising  with  Carbonate  of  Potassium  ; 
(.5)  removing  the  Atropine  by  solution  in  Chlorofonn,  distilling 
off  the  latter,  dissolving  the  residue  in  warm  spirit,  pui-ifying 
with  Charcoal,  and  crystalhsing. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  acicular  crystals.  SoluhUity. — 
Sparingly  in  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeadily 
decomposed  in  solution.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline,  gives 
a  citron-yellow  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  gold,  is  bitter, 
and  dilates  the  pupil.  It  can  be  chemically  resolved  into 
tropiiie,  CsHi-NO,  and  tropic  acid,  CgHjoOg  ;  and  reconstructed 
by  the  synthesis  of  these  bodies.  The  intimate  cause  of  the 
isomerism  but  non-identity  of  Atropine  with  the  other  allcaloids 
of  the  AtropaceaB  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Iiicompatihles. — 
Caustic  alkalies  decompose  it.  Morphine,  Phj'sostigmine,  and 
Sti-ychnine  are  in  various  respects  and  degrees  physiological 
antagonists.    See  Opium,  page  224. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Atropinse. — 1,  dissolved  in  3^  of  Spirit,  in  5.5  of 
Benzoated  Lard. 

From  Atropina  is  made: 

Atropinse  Sulphas. — Suljahate  of  Atropine.  Source. — Made  by 
dissolving  Atropine  in  Diluted  Sulphiu-ic  Acid  and 
Water,  and  evaporating.  Characters. — Nearly  colour- 
less, crystalline  or  pulverulent.  SolnUlity.- — 1  in  4  of 
water;  solution  neutral.  Lose,  to  gr.,  but  not 
given  internally  as  such. 

Preparations. 

■  1.  LiauoR  Atropinjt;  Sulphatis.— 1  in  100  with  Camphor 
Water.  Dose,  1  to  4  min.  by  the  mouth :  or  1  to 
5  min  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  Liquor  and 
Distilled  Water  hypodermically. 
2.  Lamellti;  AxROPiNy-E.— Discs  of  Gelatine,  with  some 
Glycerine,  each  weighing  about  -J^  gr.,  and  con- 
taining       gr.  of  Sulphate  of  Atropine. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEMATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 

through  the  epide.;>nis.  ^^io,.^  I^ZZX.^:^'^^ 
mflamed  areas  of  slnn  still  more  readily  absorb  Atropine 

Belladonna  depresses  the  sensory  nerve  endin-s  thusactino- 
as  a  local  anaesthetic  and  anodyne;  the  blood-vessels  are  S 
somewhat  contracted,  and  then  relaxed;  and  the  motor-nenS 
filaments  to  underljong  muscles  are  reduced  in  activity 
other  special  nerve  endings,  mth  which  the  Atropine  may  c^^io 
m  contact  are  similarly  depressed,  e.g.  the  nerves  of  The  sud^ 
nparous  and  mammary  glands.  ves  oi  me  suao- 

Belladonna  is  used  locally  in  Liniment,  Plaster  or  Oint- 
ment, and  Atropine  more  rarely  in  OintmeAt,  to  rdieve  the 
pain  and  spasm  of  muscular  rheumatism,  and  of  neuralgiL  (less 
useful)    as  an  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic  in  acute  gout,  boils 
erysipelas,  and  other  superficial  inflammations,  in  all  of 'wh  ch 

%lc^Zl^  i  (eq^'-il  P^rt«  of  the  Extract  and 

Glycerine),  freely  smeared  on,  is  of  great  service;  in  pruritus 
and  other  skrn  diseases  to  reHeve  itching;  and  as  an  anti- 
galactagogue. 

/«tovjrt.%._The  action  of  BeUadonna  on  the  moutli  is  not 
a  local  but  a  specific  one,  to  be  presently  described.  In  the 
stomach  It  produces  a  slightly  anodyne  eifect,  and  has  been 
used  to  relieve  some  forms  of  gastralgia  and  sickness.  Its 
action  on  the  bowels  is  also  specific,  as  will  be  seen. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

..  „  ^^-^'opine  veiy  rapidly  enters  the  blood  as  such,  and  leaves 
It  lor  the  tissues.    It  does  not  alter  the  corpusclesi 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Atroijine  reaches  the  organs  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
sets  up  a  train  of  characteristic  phenomena.  After  moderate 
doses  of  an  active  preparation  of  Belladonna,  patients  almost 
invariably  complain  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  with  difficulty 
°u  ^,^''^^°^'°o  ;  tJie  pupils  are  dilated  and  vision  confused; 
the  bowels  possibly  relaxed  ;  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  fi-equoncy  ; 
the  conjunctivaj  and  face  are  flushed ;  the  balance  and  gait  may 
be  uncertain.  Larger  doses  aggravate  these  phenomena,  biit 
the  pulse  now  becomes  frequent  instead  of  the  reverse ;  rest- 
lessness or  even  concisions  may  occur;   and  the  patient 
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becomes  deUrious.  These  symptoms  occasionally  follow  the 
incautious  apphcation  of  Belladonna  to  wounds  or  erupted 
areas  of  skin.  Physiological  analysis  of  these  phenomena 
yields  the  following  results  : 

Convohdmis.—T\iQ  delirium  caused  by  Belladonna  is  rarely 
seen  after  medicinal  doses.  It  is  foUowed  by  dulness,  somno- 
lence and  insensibihty,  all  evidences  of  cerebral  depression. 

Spinal  co/T^.— Belladonna  acts  by  no  means  powerfully  on 
the  cord,  beyond  slightly  increasing  and  afterwards  diminishing 
its  reflex  irntabilitj^ 

McdHllcL—The  three  great  vital  centres  are  markedly 
attected.    The  respiratory  centre  is  powerfully  stimulated 
by  BeUadonna,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  chest  become 
more  frequent  and  more  deep.    This  efl:ect  is  independent 
:  pressure.    Poisonous  doses  paralyse  the  same 

centre.  The  cardiac  centre  is  for  a  time  stimulated  and  the 
heart  slowed  Ihis  is  but  a  smaU  part  of  the  eifect  on  the 
heart  as  will  be  immediately  seen.  The  vaso-motor  centre 
IS  first  stimulated  and  then  depressed  by  Belladonna :  that  is 
the  systemic  arteries  are  contracted  and  the  blood  pressure 
IS  raised  for  a  time  ;  afterwards  the  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  the 
pressure  is  lowered,  causing  the  flushing  of  the  skin 

The  rrritabiHty  of  the  motor  ncrvea  is  diminished  but  not 

in  ffS'  The  '"■^•'^  riain 
unaliected.    The  scmor,/  nerves,  which,  as  we  have  seen  are 

Special  eferent  nerve  termmatmm.—K  markedly  depre^sina- 

tHt°^'.^'f'''f  terminates  cer? 

ta  n  special  motor  or  secretory  nerves  in  connection  with  the 

a.  The  endings  of  the  third  nerve  are  t)aralv<?<.H 
produced  by  li„  p.S^i,  Stcri  LHSIT"  1 
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and  the  "  sympathetic  secretion"  can  be  obtained  as  before 
1  robably  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  are  also  paralysed  ' 
^^.r.A  ^^^^^""^^  of  the  sudoriparous  nerves  in  the  sweat 
glands  axe  depressed  by  Atropine,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  anhidrotics.  Therewith  the  skin  is  flushed,  as  we  saw  • 
overspread  sometimes  by  a  scarlatinoid  redness  or  rash  The 
temperature  rises  at  first,  but  afterwards  falls. 

r  "^^^  lacteal  nerve  terminations  are  paralysed,  and  the 

secretion  of  milk  (if  present)  arrested. 

1,  J"  The  ends  of  the  vagus  (inhibitory  apparatus^  in  the 
heart  may  be  briefly  stimulated  by  Atropine,  tlius  increasing- 
its  slowing  action  on  the  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla,  ah-eady 
seen  ;  but  thej;  are  quickly  paralysed,  the  pulse  rising  in  fi-e- 
quency  to  twice  its  previous  rate  after  full  doses;  aud  this 
frequency  cannot  be  reduced  by  faradising  the  van-us.  There- 
vnth  the  force  of  i/w  xj/sfolc  is  not  reduced  iftcr  moderate  doses. 
Very  large  (poisonous)  doses  depress  the  ganglia,  and  finaUy 
even  the  muscle ;  and  death  occurs  through  cardiac  failure,  with 
the  ventricle  m  diastole.  The  depressor  and  the  accelerator 
filaments  are  not  affected. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  complete  here  the  account  of  the 
action  of  Belladonna  on  the  circulation.  The  vaso-motor 
stimulation  noted  under  the  medulla  coincides  with  the  cardiac 
acceleration,  and  thus  the  blood  pressure  is  decidedly  raised, 
the  heart  emptying  itself  more  fi-equently  into  tense  vessels. 
Large  doses,  however,  depress  the  vaso-motor  centre ;  the  peri- 
pheral vessels  are  alsO  directly  relaxed ;  the  pressure  falls ; 
and  if  this  be  extreme,  it  coincides  with  the  paralysis  of  the 
cardiac  gangUa  and  muscle,  and  contributes  to  the  "fmal  arrest 
of  the  cu'culation. 

./'.  The  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  bronchial  walls 
are  paralysed  by  Atropine,  the  tension  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bronchi  is  diminished,  and  the  air  current  is  thus  faciUtated. 
The  afferent  branches  of  the  vagus  in  the  same  parts  are 
also  paralysed,  thus  diminishing  sensibility  and  reflex  action, 
that  is,  dyspnuja  and  cough.  These  effects  are  in  addition  to 
.  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  ah-eady  noticed. 

ff.  The  inhibitory  branches  of  the  splanchnics  in  the 
intestinal  walls  are  depressed  by  Atropine,  which  thus  in- 
creases the  peristaltic  movements  and  causes  relaxation  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ganglia  and  plexuses, 
and  the  muscular  coat,  are  also  affected.  The  vaso-motor  and 
sensory  fibres  of  the  splanchnics,  however,  resist  Atropine. 

h.  Atropine  appears  to  affect  the  terminations  of  the  nerves 
of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  vesiculec  seminales;  but  this  part  of 
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its  action  is  still  obscure.  Trequent  desire  and  iiialjility  to 
pass  water  is  a  symptom  of  ovor-doses. 

Metabolism  and  tnnpcratHrc. — Nutritive  activity  is  increased 
by  Belladonna,  obviouslj'  through  the  increased  circulation  and 
respiration ;  and  most  of  the  solid  excretions  are  increased,  as 
will  be  seen  under  the  urine.  The  temperature  is  corre- 
spondingly raised  ;  but  it  sinlcs  with  the  failure  of  the  circula- 
tion after  lai-gc  doses. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

From  its  sedative  effect  on  the  coiijol/itioiis,  Belladonna 
in  full  doses  has  been  given  in  the  low  delirium  of  fevers, 
mania  and  alcoholism,  especially  if  Opium  fail.  Neither  for 
this  purpose  nor  as  a  hj'pnotic  can  it  be  said  to  be  in  general 
use.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  such  neuroses  as 
epilepsy,  chorea,  and  megrim ;  and  in  some  cases  relieves  the 
s^^nptoms  of  these,  livithout  effecting  a  cure. 

Belladonna  has  been  given  with  apparent  success  in  many 
forms  of  cord  disease,  including  spasmodic  paralysis. 

Liquor  Atropine  Sulphatis  is  extensively  instilled  into  the 
fi/r  as  a  mydiiatic  or  pupil  dilator,  for  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion, and  to  prevent  or  broalc  down  adhesions  in  iritis  ;  also  to 
paralyse  accommodation  before  determining  refraction.  The 
routine  employment  of  Atropine  in  all  kinds  of  eye  disease  is, 
however,  to  bo  deprecated,  as  it  may  sometimes  precipitate 
glaucoma.    See  Thi/sostir/nia,  page  258. 

Atropine  occasionally  relieves  the  salivation  of  IMercmy,  of 
pregnancy,  and  of  cerebral  disease,  but  is  necessarily  uncertain, 
as  the  pathology  of  such  Ciiscs  is  often  obscure. 

Belladonna  and  Atropine  are  greatly  used  as  auMdrotks,  to 
chock  the  sweats  of  phthisis  and  other  hectic  conditions.  The 
Extract  is  generally  used  in  pill  at  bedtime,  or  the  Solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Atropine  when  the  case  can  be  watched. 

Applied  in  the  form  of  Plaster,  Liniment,  or  Ointment  of 
Belladonna,  or  as  a  lotion  of  Atropine,  this  drug  is  constantly 
employed  as  an  aHti-galactacjofjuc,  to  "  dispel  the  milk  "  at  any 
period  after  delivery.    It  may  also  arrest  mammary  abscess. 

Belladonna  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  some  cases  of  disease 
of  the  heart  and  vessels,  where  the  indication  is  to  empty  the  left 
ventnclc  (puck-ly  and  relax  the  vessels,  without  diminishing 
the  cardiac  force.  Such  cases  cannot  be  further  particularised 
here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Belladonna  is  frequently  given 
either  alone  or  combined  with  Digitalis,  thus  securing  certain 
advantii^ges  of  both  drugs,  whilst  otherwise  they  may  antagonise 
each  other.  Belladonna  is  clinicaUy  believed  to  relieve  cardiac 
pain  and  palpitation,  and  is  ah\-ays  to  be  prcfeiTod  to  Opium 
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for  this  purpose  ;  probably  this  effect  is  chiefly  an  indirect  one 
he         1*°  f'''^^'''''  ''^^P^J'^"^  °*  the  ventricles,  lower  n°  of 

¥ke  P  asterrjhe'v^.'^  ^T'^^^'^T  °*  distension  of  the  heazt 
J-ne  i  iasteis  or  the  Extract  mixed  ^snth  Glycerine,  applied  to 
he  pr^ecordium,  the  Extract  internally,  and  Atropine  subcu- 
aneously,are  more  trustworthy  forms  for  this  pm-pose  than 
Jin  ^  ^^'^b.^ation  of  Morphine  and  Atropine  sub 

cutaneous  y  is  especially  valuable  'A  cardiac  distress  See 
Opmm  :  ComhnaUons  of  Morphine  and  Atropuu;  page  2^4 

^rl^  ,  prevention  and  for  the  relief  of  spasm  of  the 
bronchi  (asthma),  spasmodic  cough  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
pertussis.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  valueTf  this 
n™-nr^'  ^\t  respiratory  nerves,  as  compared  with 

I  latter  also  relieves  spasm  and  cough,  but  tends  to 
paralyse  the  respiratory  centre,  and  has  generally  to  be  avoided. 
^eUadonna  soothes  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of  the 
bronchi,  but  strengthens  the  respiratory  centre,  and  may  be 
given  with  great  confidence.  ' 

Some  fonns  of  chronic  constipation  are  relieved  by  Bella- 
donna, which  is  here  usuaUy  given  as  the  Extract  combined  with 
Aloes.  Acute  obstruction  of  the  bowels  may  yield  to  Atropine, 
with  or  without  Morphine.  Fissm-e  of  the  anus  and  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  are  benefited  by  its  local  use  as  a  suppository. 

Belladonna  is  useful  in  diseases  of  the  gcnito-urinary  or-ans 
such  as  chordee,  spermatorrhoea,  some  cases  of  retention  of  urine, 
the  nocturnal  incontinence  of  children,  and  all  forms  of  painful 
spasm  of  the  bladder,  as  in  calculus,  cystitis,  and  prostatitis. 
It  18  best  given  as  suppository,  or  applied  to  the  perinteum. 

BeUadonna  or  Atropine  may  be  used  va.  poisonintj  bi/  opium 
(see  page  224),  and  by  calabar  bean  [see  jjage  259.)  Atropine 
IS  given  in  combination  with  Morphine  to  prevent  certain  un- 
pleasant effects  of  the  latter  {see  page  224.) 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Atropine  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine,  almost  imme- 
diately on  its  administration  :  in  10  to  20  hours  the  last  traces 
have  left  the  body.  It  increases  the  urea,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  water,  but  not  the  chlorides  of  the  m-ine;  that  is,  is 
diuretic.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  flowing  over  the.ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra,  it  may  again 
relieve  local  pain  and  spasm,  as  indicated  in  the  last  section. 

Strainonii  Seniiiia.— Stramonium  Seeds.  The 
ciried  ripe  seeds  of  Datura  Stramonium.  Cultivated 
iu  Britain. 
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CA«rrtCi!e'r«.— Brownish-black,  reniform,  flat,  finely  pitted, 
wi-inkled,  i  inch  long;  taste  bitterish;  odom-,  when  bruised' 
disagreeable. 

Stramonii  Folia.— Stramonium  Leaves.  {Not 
official.)  The  dried  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium. 
Collected  from  plants  in  flower,  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. —Large,  ovate,  sinuous,  deeply  cut ;  of  a  heavy 
odour,  which  is  strongest  while  they  are  di-ying;  and  of  a 
mawkish  faintly  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

Substances  resembling  Stramonium  Leaves :  Belladonna 
Leaves,  less  wrinkled  ;  Hyoscyamus  Leaves,  hairy. 
'  Composition.— Both.  Seeds  and  Leaves  contain  a  crystalline 
n  w ''"^^i^sd  with  malic  acid.  Daturine, 
ti^HjsNOa,  18  either  identical  with  hyoscyamine  which  is 
isomeric  but  not  identical  with  atropine  "(see  Belladonna) ;  or  it 
is  a  variable  mixture  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  Incom- 
patibles:  Daturine,  like  ati-opine,  is  decomposed  by  caustic  alka- 
lies.   Metallic  salts,  and  mineral  acids. 

Preparations  of  Stratnonii  Semina. 

1.  Extractum  Stramonii.— Spirituous,  after  washing  loith  Ether 
Base,  A  to  A  gr. 

Z.  TlncturaStramonii.-linSofProq/Spirit.  10to20min. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
AtrnSn^'^T^'''  an  action  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of 

m  thLV  vT  f'f  difference  require  to  be  noticed 
(1)  that  the  Extract  of  Stramonium  is  more  powerful  than  the 
green  Extract  of  Belladonna;  and  (2)  that  StLmoniia  is  more 
depressant  to  the  nerves  of  the  bronchi.  The  use  of  Sh^moi^um 
IS  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of  spasldic  affecTions  S 
SxtracTTn  r  '"T''  '"'^'^  '"^^  ^™"^hitis  and  asthma  The 
^  T  °^  «  "^^y  given  to  prevent  or  lessen 
attacks;  the  Leaves  smoked  as  cigarettes  during  the  paroxjim 

Hyoscyami  Folia.-HENBANE  Leaves.  The 
fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  with  the  branches  to  which 
they  are  attached,  of  Hyoscyamus  niger :  also  the 
eaves  separated  from  the  branches,  Ld^  flo  ver  1 
tops  carefully  dned.    Collected  from  biennial  pknte 

twnT^7  ^L"^'.'"'''"^*^^  ^  ^"tain,  when  about 
two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded 
w— 8 
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_  C/iaracfej-,?.— Leaves  of  various  lengths,  sometimes  even  10 
mches;  stalked  or  not;  alternate;  exstipulate;  ovate-oblong, 
acute;  undulated,  ii-regularly  toothed,  siauated,  or  pinna- 
tifid;  pale  green  and  glandular-hairy,  particularly  beneath 
Branches  subcylindrical,  glandular-hairy.  The  fresh  herb 
has  a  strong  heavy  odour;  a  bitter,  sHghtly  acrid  taste. 
The  juice  dropped  into  the  eye  dUates  the  pupil.  Substances 
resembling  Ht/osci/amus  :  See  Belladonna  and  Stramonium. 

Composition.— The  active  principles  are  (1)  hyoscyamine, 
CJ7H23NO3,  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  but  isomeric  not  identical 
■with  atropine  ;  and  (2 ,  hyoscine,  a  syrupy  alkaloid,  also  isomeric 
with  atropine,  and  forming  salts  such  as  the  hydrobromate  and 
hydriodide.    (See  Stramonii  Folia  and  Belladonnce  Folia.) 

Incompntibles  :  Vegetable  acids,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Acetate 
of  Lead,  Liquor  Potassse  and  Liquor  Soda}. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Hyoscyami. — A  green  extract  from  the  fresh 

plant.    20  in  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

From  the  Extract  is  prepared  : 

PiLULA   CoLOCYNTHiDis   ET  Hyoscyami. — 1  in  3.  See 
page  278. 

2.  Succus  Hyoscyami. — 3  of  fresh  juice  to  1  of  Spii-it.  Dose, 

i  to  1  fl.dr. 

3.  Tinctura  Hyoscyami. — 1,  dried,  in  8  of  Proo/ Spirit.  Dose, 

i  to  1  fl.dr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

These  closely  agree  with  the  action  and  uses  of  Belladonna 
and  Stramonium.  The  special  points  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  Hyoscyamus  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations of  the  plant  are  decidedly  weaker  in  their  action,  and 
miist  be  given  in  larger  doses.  (2)  The  secondary  or  calmative 
effect  of  the  atropaceous  plants  on  the  convolutions  is  more 
rapid  and  pronounced  with  Hyoscj-amus,  which  is  used  in 
maniacal  excitement.  This  result  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
hyoscine,  which  is  a  powerful  cerebral  sedative,  controlling 
restlessness  and  inducing  several  hours'  deep  sleep.  Hj^oscine 
is  best  given  as  the  hydriodide  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  t^jj 
to  -go  8T-  or  more.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  hyosc3'amine 
possesses  this  action,  and  in  certain  other  respects  the  two 
alkaloids  seem  opposed  to  each  other.  (3)  The  laxative  and 
carminative  effects  on  the  bowel  are  decided ;  and  Hyoscyamus 
is  often  combined  with  purgative  pills.    (4)  The  remote  local 
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action  on  the  urinary  organs  is  more  marked,  and  the  Tincture 
ia  in  genei-al  use  to  relieve  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Duboisine.  {Not  official.)— Kn  alkaloid  derived 
from  an  Australian  plant,  Duboisia  myoporoides,  and 
possibly  identical  with  Hyoscyamine. 

Sulphate  of  Duboisine,  in  golden-yellow  scales,  is  more 
powerful  than  the  Atropine  salt,  and  may  be  used  as  a  mydriatic, 
in  the  form  of  a  solution,  1  gr.  to  the  ounce.  Stronger  solu- 
tions are  apt  to  produce  general  toxic  effects. 

Homatropiiie.  {Not  oificial.)~A  derivative  of 
Atropine.    CigH^^NOg.    Colourless  prisms. 

Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  Atropine,  but  weaker.  It  is 
used  only  in  ophthalmic  practice,  its  advantage  being  that 
whilst  It  acts  as  promptly  though  not  so  energetically  as 
Atropine,  its  effects  subside  in  about  one-fourth  the  time. 

Tabaci  Folia. —  Leaf  Tobacco.  The  dried 
leaves  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum.    From  America. 

Characters.— Laxge,  sometimes  over  20  inches  long  ;  ovate 
acute  ;  entire;  brown  ;  brittle;  glandular-hairy;  odoui-  charac- 
teristic ;  taste  nauseous-bitter,  acrid. 

Composition.-Tdh^cco  contains  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  a  most 
powerful  alkaloid,  nicotine,  and  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  nico- 
Uamn,  as  well  as  alkaline  salts  and  other  less  important  sub- 
tnW-?-fl  m'^^'^u'  (^.5H7)2N2,  is  a  colouriess,  oily-looking, 
volatUe  fluid,  with  an  irritating  odour  of  Tobacco,  and  an  acrid 

Scture  of  galls  1"^^°'!'^^**^^  ^^^^  perchloride  of  platinum  and 
_     Tobacco  smoke  contains  the  very  smallest  trace  onh-  of 
nicotine,  or  none   but  a  number  of  volatile  bodies,  chiefly 
pinidmc  compounds,  such  as  pi/ridine,  C,H-N  ;  picoliiie  C  H,N  • 
'f'^"-'  CbHuN,  whlch-h^vrsolwS^&e 
°"     nicotme,  but  less  severe.    HON  and  H,S,  other 
simpler  gases,  creasote,  etc.,  also  occur  in  tobacco  smoke 
Pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  powerful  odour. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 
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repeated  evacuations.  The  same  effects  may  foUow  Tobacco- 
smoking  and  the  appUcation  of  the  leaf  to  the  unbroken  skin 
or  of  snuff  to  the  nose.  Tobacco-smoking  and  snuiEng  S 
thus  cause  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  promote  the 
movement  of  the  bowels,  facts  of  therapeutical  interest! 
1  obacco  IS  never  given  by  the  mouth.    Snuff  is  an  errhine 

injected  into  the  rectum,  an  enema  of  tobacco  (20  in- 
fused m  8  fl.oz.  of  boiling  water)  rapidly  produces  peristalsis, 
with  expulsion  of  gas  and  fsces,  and  the  specific  effects  to  be 
described.    It  has  been  used  in  ileus  and  constipation. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

Nicotine  very  rapidly  enters  the  blood  from  all  surfaces, 
but  does  not  directly  affect  the  corpuscles.  All  the  organs  are 
quickly  reached.  It  acts  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  structures 
which  It  first  stimulates,  if  given  in  very  minute  doses  •  but 
afterwards  depresses  in  an  extreme  degree,  causing  intense 
and  universal  debility,  which,  with  the  local  irritation  of  the 
abmentary  canal,  constitute  a  condition  of  collapse.  On 
analysis  it  is  found  that  Tobacco  causes  pleasing  cerebral  ex- 
citement, decided  stimulation  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord, 
with  a  feeling,  and  true  increase,  of  muscular  strength  (ending 
in  convulsions  and  paralysis,  in  poisonous  doses)  ;  excitation, 
followed  by  paralysis,  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  both  sensory 
and  motor ;  but  no  direct  effect  on  the  muscles.  Eespiration  is 
first  excited,  then  distm-bed,  and  finally  arrested,  death  by 
Tobacco  being  due  to  aiTest  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The 
action  of  Tobacco  on  the  heart  is  not  directly  the  cause  of  death  : 
the  heart  is  first  slowed,  then  accelerated,  and  finally  weak- 
ened with  slowing,  but  it  beats  after  respiratory  death.  The 
blood  pressure  falls,  rises,  and  falls  again,  with  the  cardiac 
action,  and  from  a  direct  central  and  peripheral  effect  on  the 
vaso-motor  apparatus.    The  temperature  falls. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  employed  in  enema  to  produce 
general  muscular  debility  and  relaxation,  for  the  reduction  of 
hernia  ;  but  Chloroform  has  entirely  displaced  it.  Its  depres- 
sant effects  suggest  its  use  as  an  antispasmodic  in  whooping 
cpugh,  asthma,  hiccup,  tetanus,  and  strychnine  poisoning, 
rigidity  of  the  cervix  uteri,  etc.  ;  but  such  a  powerful  drug  is 
very  seldom  employed. 

Nicotine  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine,  saliva,  and 
fa?ces.  _  As  a  diuretic,  Tobacco  was  formerly  given  in  dropsy, 
but  this  use  of  the  drug  has  also  been  abandoned. 

Pyridine  has  lately  been  introduced  as  an  antispasmodic  in 
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asthma.  A  fluid  drachm  is  allowed  to  evaporate  from  a  plate 
in  a  small  room  ia* which  the  patient  sits  for  about  half  an 
hour  three  times  a  day. 

SCEOPHULARIACE^. 
l>igitalis  Folia.  —  Foxglove  Leaves.  The 
leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  the  Purple  Foxglove.  Col- 
lected from  wild  British  plants  of  the  second  year'3 
growth  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded, and  carefully  dried. 

Character s.-^rova.  4  to  12  or  more  inches  long,  sometimes 
as  much  as  5  or  6  inches  broad,  with  a  winged  petiole ;  ovate, 
subacute,  crenate  ;  somewhat  rugose  ;  hairy,  dull-green  above  ; 
densely  pubescent,  paler  beneath.  Odour  faint,  agreeable,' 
tea-like;  taste  very  bitter,  unpleasant.  Substance  resembling 
Digitahs  Leaves  :  Matico  ;  more  deeply  reticulated. 

Composition.— The  active  piinciple  of  Digitalis,  known  as 
digitahnum,  or  digitalin,  occurs  in  two  forms  :  [a)  Eomolle  and 
Quevennes  digitalin,  a  yellowish-white,  amorphous  or  scaly 
mtensely  bitter  substance;  and  {b)  Natively s  digitalin,  m 
crystallme  prisms,  also  very  bitter.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a 
compound  of  four  glucosides,  namely,  (1)  Digitalin  proper, 
OgiisU,,  insoluble  m  water,  forming  tho  bulk  of  Homolle's 
digitalin;  (2)  Digitalem,  very  soluble  in  water;  (3)  Bigitoxine, 
OgjllagU^  msoluble  m  water,  and  the  chief  constituent  of 
WativeUe  s  digitalin ;  and  (4)  Bigitonin,  C^.'K.^O^,,  probably 
the  same  as  saponin,  the  active  principle  of  Senega 

Incompatibles.—VeTsalU  of  iron,  which  give  a  slightly  inkA 
colour  with  Digitalis  (tannates) ;  acetate  of  lead;  preparations 
ot  cmchona.    Dose  of  the  powdered  leaf,  a  to  2  gr. 

Prepaj'ations. 

1.  Infusum  Digitalis.— 1  in  156.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl  dr 

Tmctura  Digitalis.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  XJSES. 

Bxternalhj   Digitalis  has  a  slightly  irritant  action  •  it  is 
probably  not  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin 

bnw.t^"'r^'^'       ^''^^  deranges 'the  stomach  and 

bowels;  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhea  fol- 
owing  Its  continued  use,  effects   which   are   partl^  local 
partly  specific,  and  to  be  avoided  or  checked  in  practice  ' 
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2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

The  active  principles  of  DigitaUs  enter  the  blood  freelr 
Ihence  they  reach  the  tissues  more  quickly  than  they  leave 
them  ;  and  doses  however  smaU,  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  body 
If  closely  repeated.  The  action  of  Digitalis  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  circulatory  organs,  the  other  parts  being  chiefly  affected 
secondarily  Both  the  heart  and  vessels  are  influenced  by  the 
'^^l  the  action  of  which  occupies>«r  stages,  the  first  stage  being 
shorter,  the  other  stages  more  marked,  as  the  dose  is  increased 

In  the  first  stage  the  heart  faUs  in  fi-equencv  (say  to  sixty 
per  mmute),  from  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart  and 
medulla ;  and  beats  with  increased  force,  from  stimulation  of 
the  intrinsic  ganglia.  Therewith  the  arterial  pressure  rises 
irom  the  mcreased  cardiac  force,  and  from  excitation  both  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  and  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  result  of  all 
tins  IS  that  the  ventricles  are  well  fiUed  (diminished  frequency, 
t.e.  lengthened  diastole) ;  the  ventricles  are  thoroughly  emptied 
(mcreased  force) ;  the  arteries  are  thus  well-fiUed  ;  and  they  are 
kept  filled  (vaso-motor  action).  The  condition  is  that  of  a 
perfect  circulation,  which  empties  the  veins  and  fills  the 
arteries. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  state  of  the  heart  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  of  the  renal  arteries  is 
rather  suddenly  depressed ;  these  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  is  thus  thrown  upon  them,  that  is,  on 
the  glomeruli.  The  result  is  increase  in  the  excretion  of 
urinary  water. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  heart  rises  in  frequency  from  de- 
pression of  the  vagus,  and  probably  some  ii-ritation  of  the 
sympathetic  (accelerator)  fibres  ;  and  it  loses  force  from  com- 
mencing exhaustion  of  the  intrinsic  ganglia  and  muscle.  At 
the  same  time  the  arterial  pressure  faUs,  from  the  weakening  of 
the  heart,  and  the  depression  of  the  vaso-motor  apparatus,  which 
spreads  from  the  kidney,  where  it  commenced,  to  the  other 
peripheral  arterioles.    Thus  the  circulation  begins  to  fail. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  ir- 
regular, infrequent,  and  weak,  from  failure  of  the  ganglia  and 
myocardium  ;  and  it  is  finally  arrested  in  diastole.  Therewith 
the  blood  pressure  gradually  sinks  to  zero,  from  loss  of  cardiac 
force  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  vessel  walls.  Death  occurs 
by  general  circulatory  failure. 

MespiratioH  fails  at  last,  but  only  through  the  circulation. 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  paralysed  through  failure  of  their 
blood  supply.  Tlie  uterus  is  said  to  be  stimulated  by  moderate 
doses.    The  bodg  temperatarc  is  briefly  raised  through  increased 
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vigour  of  the  circulation ;  it  is  then  lowered  by  the  increased 
blood-flow  in  the  skin ;  and  falls  still  more  in  the  last  stages,  in 
an  irregular  uncertain  way,  from  causes  still  obscure.  Digitalis 
is  thus  a  refrigerant.  The  central  nervous  system  is  only  secon- 
darily affected  through  the  blood  supply.  Headache,  giddiness, 
disturbance  of  sight  and  vision  are  frequently  indui  ed  by 
medicinal  doses  of  Digitalis ;  with  a  sense  of  faintness,  depres- 
sion, nausea,  or  actual  sickness.  Metabolism  is  variously  in- 
fluenced by  Digitalis,  according  to  the  length  of  the  different 
stages  and  the  rapidity  of  their  development.  When  the 
pressure  and  temperature  are  high,  the  urea  and  uric  acid  may 
be  increased,  and  certain  salts  diminished  in  amount. 

The  effect  of  DigitaKs  on  the  urine  is  equally  uncertain  in 
the  healthy  individual ;  the  period  at  which  the  renal  vessels 
begin  to  be  relaxed,  the  duration  of  the  second  stage,  and  the 
relation  of  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  heart  to  its  action  on 
the  vessels,  being  all  variable.  As  a  rule,  the  urine  is  not  in- 
creased in  bulk  in  health,  but  remarkably  increased  in  some 
cases  of  dropsy  to  be  presently  referred  to. 

4.  SPECmc  TJSES. 

Digitalis  ia  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medicinal  remedies, 
and  is  employed  in  the  following  conditions  : 

Digitalis  is  indicated  in  disease  of  the  heart,  when  the 
nervo-muscular  structures  of  the  cardiac  walls  fail,  so  that  the 
circulatory  force  falls,  the  cavities  are  incompletely  emptied, 
the  arteries  are  insuflSciently  tilled,  the  veins  imperfectly 
drained,  and  the  blood  accumulates  behind  the  seat  of  disease. 
Such  a  condition  is  characterised  by  cardiac  distress  and  pain ; 
a  small, weak,  and  often  irregular  pulse  ;  distension  of  the  veins, 
hsemoixhage,  dropsy,  and  visceral  disorder ;  and  often  by  con- 
gestion  of  the  lungs  and  great  dyspncjea.  It  occurs  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  demand  separate  consideration  : 

The  disturbances  of  the  circulation  produced  by  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart  are  removed  by  a  natural  process  of 
compensation,  consisting  of  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls, 
with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  cavities.  .  If  this  compensation 
do  not  occur,  or  fail  after  having  been  established,  and  the 
circulation  be  disordered  as  described.  Digitalis  may  give  relief 
by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cardiac  wall;  by  lengthening- 
diastole,  so  that  the  venous  flow  and  the  ventricular  rest  are 
both  prolonged  ;  and  by  sustaining  the  pressure  on  the  arteries, 
thus  driving  the  blood  in  a  steady  stream  into  the  veins  All 
the  symptoms  will  be  thus  removed,  including  dropsy,  the 
fluid  being  absorbed  by  the  increased  venous  flow  and  excreted 
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disease  m  which  imperfect  or  failino-  vT^  /  T  •  ^'^^^''^ar 
reflux;  but  thKlctI"     'no^^l         Pe™"Hng  greater 

gtient  couii^ed  qfd,  .ri'J,,irorVeT.iSf  S 
should  be  given,  ,„d  the  eflfect  oitefully  wate&  Witho^! 

fashioa  for  valvular  disease,  but  with  reference  to  th^ state  of  Z 
muscular  wall  associated  with  the  lesion.  ^ 

Digitalis  is  of  gi-eat  service  in  failure  of  the  heart  from 
pnmary  disease  of  the  waUs,  as  in  chronic  myocarditis  fin  th^ 
f^^n  °*  ^'^'^^'^  myocarditis,  pericardi  is,  and 

andT?;,  f '  "'f  "I^^*  ^^-"^^  ^''^  ^^"te  rheuma  ism  ; 

hp  t  fhhpH  1  f  degeneration  it  may  have  to 

be  withheld,  lest  irregular  contraction  and  rupture  occii.  Digi- 
talis restores  the  vigour  of  the  heart  in  faihng  hypertrophy  of 
chrome  Br^ghVs  duease,  when  it  is  breaking  down  against^ex- 
cessive  peripheral  resistance  ;  until  the  heart  begins  to  fail  the 
drug  is  contramdicated,  but  when  dilatation  sets  in,  it  must  be 
^'•Tu^'i  or  nervous  palpitation,  pain,  or  iiTegularity, 

with  debility  and  dyspepsia,  Digitalis  is  often  valuable,  as  also 
m  reflex  cases  with  gastric  disorder,  where  small  doses  control 
the  vagus ;  but  it  must  be  given  intermittently,  the  dyspeptic 
ettect  of  the  drug  also  bemg  remembered.  Digitalis  is  harmful  in 
pure  hypertrophy.  In  disease  of  the  right  ventricle  from  chronic 
lung  disease  it  is  occasionally  useful,  but  fails  entirely  in  some 
cases.  In  exophthalmic  goitre  it  is  invaluable  combined  with 
Quinine  and  Iron.  In  cardiac  dropsy  Digitalis  is  a  thoroughly 
rational  and  highly  successful  remedy.  In  renal  dropsy  it  is  of 
great  service  when  this  is  acute,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  or 
when  due  to  failure  of  an  hj'pertrophied  heart.  In  dropsy 
from  chronic  tubular  nephritis  (large  white  kidney)  it  is  rarely 
of  use,  as  it  has  no  influence  on  the  renal  cells. 

Digitalis  is  used  in  ha?morrhage,  but  therapeutics  is 
notoriously  uncertain  here.  It  will  relieve  hasmoptysis  due  to 
mitral  disease,  or  to  the  congestion  of  incipient  phthisis  with 
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a  languid  circulation.  For  menorrhagia  it  may  be  useful  by 
Btimulating  the  uterine  wall,  or  in  the  subjects  of  heart  disease. 

_  Digitalis  is  but  little  used  by  English  physicians  as  an 
antipyretic  ia  fever,  as  it  is  slow,  uncertain,  dangerous,  and 
unnecessary.  In  secondary  bronchial  catarrh  and  acute  pneu- 
monia it  acts  chiefly  as  a  cardiac  stimulant.  Combined  with 
Qumine  it  is  exhibited  in  phthisis,  but  is  apt  to  derange  diges- 
tion. Empu-ically,  iu  doses  of  several  drachms,  the  Tincture 
has  been  found  useful  in  delirium  tremens,  but  is  unquestionably 
dangerous.  Moderate  doses  are  invaluable  in  the  same  disease, 
or  in  subacute  or  chronic  cases  of  alcoholism,  to  stimulate  the 
heart,  reheve  low  sinking  feelings,  and  rouse  the  appetite. 

6.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Traces  of  some  of  the  active  principles  of  Digitalis  have 
been  detected  m  the  urine.  The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
urme,  let  it  be  carefully  noted,  is  not  due  to  any  direct  influence 
on  the  cells  of  the  kidney ;  but  chiefly  on  the  heart  and  vessels 
generally,  partly  on  the  renal  arteries. 

6.  ACTIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  DIGITALIS. 

.  Digitalein  seems  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  mixture  of 
digitalm  and  digitonin.  Digitoxin  is  by  far  (7  times)  the 
most  powerful,  a  local  irntant,  and  a  muscular  depressant  ;  and 
therefore,  and  because  insoluble,  unfit  for  use.  None  of  the 
constituents  are  so  suitable  as  Digitalis  Leaf  itself. 

LABIATE. 

.,  «osmarini._OiL  of  Rosemary.  The 

oil  distilled  from  the  flowering  tops  of  Rosmarinus 
omcmalis. 

Componlion-Qi\  of  Rosemary  consists  of  a  terpene 
CioHj,,  and  a  stearoptene,  CoH^^O.    Dose,  I  to  4  min.    ^  ' 

Preparation. 

Spiritu.  E0!iliarlm.-1  to  49  of  Spirit.    D„„,  10  to  30  min 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

andu^sr'"j7iJ!T^^''J^'"*^^^^°°ia«°  ™  its  action 
and  uses.    It  is  a  favourite  component  of  stimulating  lotions 
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Oleum  I^avandulsB— Oil  op  Lavender.  The 
oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  the  flowers  of  Lavandula 
vera. 

Characters.— colourless  or  pale  yellow,  with  the 
Teiyti^grant  odour  of  Lavender,  and  ahot  bitter  aromatic  taste 
Impurities.— Q)]^&  of  spike  and  turpentine 

Compositim  -Q-A  of  Lavender,  is  a  mixture  of  a  terpene, 
CjoHig,  and  a  stearoptene,  CjoHigO.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Freparations. 

1.  Spiritus  Lavandulje.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Base,  i  to  1  fl  dr 

2.  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita.— Oil  of  Lavender,  90 

mm.;  Oil  of  Rosemary,  10  min.;  Cinnamon,  150  gr  • 

^'^^T?'       ^- '  ^'^'i  Sandal  Wood,  300  gr. ;  Eectmed 

Spirit,  40  fl.oz.    Uose,  -i  to  2  fl.dr. 
Tinctura  Lavandulce  Composita  is  contained inlA(\nov ArserA- 
cahs  ;   Oleum  Lavandula;  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Linimentum 
Oamphorse  Compositum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lavender  possesses  the  action  of  aromatic  volatile  oils  in 
general,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way.  The  Tincture  is  a 
favourite  colouring  material  for  mixtures  and  lotions. 


Oleum  Mentha;  Piperitae — Oil  of  Pepper- 
mint. The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  fresh  flower- 
ing Peppermint,  Mentha  piperita. 

Characters.— Golourless,  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow, 
■becoming  thicker  and  reddish  by  age;  with  characteristic 
odour;  taste  penetrating  and  aromatic,  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  coldness  in  the  mouth.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 


Oleum  Menthae  Viridis.— Oil  of  Spearmint. 
The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  fresh  flowering 
Spearmint,  Mentha  viridis. 

Characters. — Colourless,  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow,  be- 
coming reddish  by  age ;  with  characteristic  odour  and  taste. 

Composition. — Peppermint  Oil  consists  of  a  terpene,  mcnthene, 
CioHjs,  and  the  official  stearoptene,  menthol  or  peppermint-cam- 
phor, CiqUjoO.  Oil  of  Spearmint  has  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
position, carvol,  CiuH^40,  replacing  menthol.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 
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Preparations. 
A.  Of  Oil  of  Pe2rpermint  : 

1.  Aqua  Mentlise  Piperitse. — 1  in  853,  by  distillation.  Dose, 

1  to  2  fl.oz.  Aqua  Mentha  Tiperiice  is  contained  in  Mis- 
tura  Ferri  Aromatica. 

2.  Essentia  Menthae  Piperitse. — 1  to  4  of  Spirit.    Dose,  10 

to  20  min. 

3.  Spiritus  Menthse  Piperitse. — 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Dose,  30 

to  60  min. 

Oil  of  Peppermint  is  also  contained  in  Pilula  Rhei  Com- 
posita  and  Tinctura  Chloroformi  at  Morphinae. 

B.  Of  Oil  of  Spearmint  : 

Aqua  Menthse  Viridis.— 1  in  853,  hy  distillation.    Dose,  1 
to  2  fl.oz. 

Menthol — Menthol.  CjoHooO.  A  stearoptene 
obtained  bj  cooling  the  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh 
herb  of  Mentha  arvensis  (vars.  piperascens  et  glabrata), 
and  of  Mentha  piperita. 

Characters. — Colourless  needles,  usually  moist  from  adher- 
ing oil;  or  fused  crystalline  masses.  Has  the  odour  and  flavour 
of  peppermint,  producing  warmth  on  the  tongue,  or,  if  air  is 
inhaled,  a  sense  of  coolness.  Solubility. — Sparingly  in  water, 
readily  in  spirit ;  the  solutions  neutral.  Entii-ely  dissipated 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  Boiled  with  H„S04  and  water  it 
becomes  mdigo-blue,  the  acid  brown.    Dose,  i  to  2  gr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Peppermint  possesses  in  the  main  the  action  of  other 
aromatic  oils  (see  (Jaryophylluni,  page  272),  and  is  used  accord- 
ingly.  It  IS  a  favourite  flavouring  agent,  with  powerful  car- 
mmative  effects.  In  two  important  respects,  however  Pep- 
permmt  Oil  18  pecuUar :  (1)  locally,  instead  of  dilatation  it 
causes  at  first  acute  contraction  of  the  vessels,  leading  to  a 
sense  of  coldness;  (2)  it  appears  to  diminish  instead  of  in- 
creasing  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  by  checking  the 
activity  of  the  intestinal  absorbents.  5  ° 

Menthol  has  lately  been  used  locally  to  relievo  the  pain  of 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  toothache,  as  possessing  in  a  marked 
degree  the  loca  anaesthetic,  vascular  stimulant,  and  disinfectant 
action  of  volatile  oils  described  under  Oleum  Terebinthince  (page 
.i/7).    It  IS  of  no  real  value  as  an  antiseptic  drcssin'^ 
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obtained  from  the  volatile  oils  of  Thymus  vulgaris 
Monarda  punctata,  and  Carum  Ajowan.  ' 

8ource.~yLB.AQ  by  saponifying  the  oils  with  Caustic  Soda 
Mon  of  ?hP  o-lT  "''^  Hydi-ochloric  Acid  ;  or  from  a  disInFed 
iiaction  of  the  ml  by  exposui-e  at  a  low  temperature.  Purified 
by  recrystaUisation  from  alcohol.  -ruimeu 
■  Characters.—LKr^Q  oblique  prisms,  having  the  odour  of 
thyme  and  a  pungent  aromatic  flavour.    Solumu,.-\  in  800 

vl°S-'^^     '  'I  ^^1^^°^'  ^""^  «oI"tion  of  alkalies. 

Volatilised  completely  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.    A  solution 

ii!t""i>r.:f tot  g'r."""^'  ^'"^ 

Non-oJJicial  Preparations. 
(1)  Thymol  Solution.— 1  in  1000. 
los^  Jii'^'Moi'  Gauze.— Contains  I  per  cent,  of  Thymol 
(3)  Thymol  Ointments.— From  5  to  30  gT.  in  1  oz. 


ACTION-  AND  USES. 

Sr<emcr%,  Thymol  is  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  deodo- 
rant, 1  part  in  109  kilLng  developed  bacteria.  Although  it  is 
more  active  than  CarboUc  Acid,  and  has  the  further  advantage 
ot  a  pleasant  odour  and  a  less  irritant  effect  on  animal  tissues  it 
has  not  come  to  be  much  used  in  the  Listerian  system  The 
solution  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion,  injection,  or  spray  •  a 
spirituous  and  ethereal  solution  (1  in  15)  as  an  application  'in 
rmgworm  ;  and  the  Ointments  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin 

InterHally,  the  action  of  Thymol  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Turpentine ;  but  it  has  not  proved  of  therapeutical  value. 

POLYGONACE^. 
Rhei  Radix — Ehubarb  Root.  The  root  partly 
deprived  of  its  bark,  sliced,  and  dried,  of  Rheum  pal- 
matum  ;  Rheum  officinale  ;  and  probably  other  species. 
Collected  and  prepared  in  China  and  Thibet. 

Characters. — Somewhat  cylindi-ical,  conical,  or  irregular 
pieces.  Outer  surface  somewhat  angular ;  covered  with  a  bright 
yellowish-brown  powder;  and  marked  beneath  the  powder 
with   reddish-brown  lines  in  a  yellowish-brown  substance, 
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■with  small  star-like  spots.  The  pieces  arc  often  bored  with 
a  hole  which  may  contain  the  remains  of  the  cord  used  to 
suspend  them  to  dry.  Hard,  compact ;  fi-acture  uneven, 
marbled,  with  sometimes  a  ring  of  star-like  spots.  Odour 
peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic ;  taste  bitter,  feebly  astringent ; 
gritty  between  the  teeth. 

Co>w^osi<w«.— Rheum  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  cathartic 
acid,  the  purgative  constituent  of  Senna  {see  page  260).  With 
this  is  combined  rheo-tannic  acid,  possessing  astringent  proper- 
ties. The  yellow  colouring  matter  is  chrysophan  {see  page  259). 
Jimodin,  phccorelin,  starch,  resins,  and  oxalate  of  lime  (35  per  cent.) 
are  less  important  constituents.  Impurities.— 'English.  Ehubarb, 
known  by  taste,  odour,  and  excess  of  starch.  Turmeric,  turned 
brown  by  boric  acid.  Dose,  as  a  stomacliic,  1  to  6  gr.  :  as  a  nur- 
gative,  10  to  20  gr.  ^ 

Frepa7'ations. 

1.  Extractum  Ehei.—Sijirituous  and  aqueous.  100  in  39.  Dose, 

0  to  15  gT. 

2.  Infusum  Rhei.— 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Pilula  Rhei  Composita.— Ehubarb,  6  ;  Socotrine  Aloes,  41 ; 

Myi-rh,  3  ;  Hard  Soap,  3  ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  i  ;  Glycer- 
ine, 2  ;  Treacle,  6.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

4.  Pul'ds  Rhei  Compositus.— "  Gregory's  Powder."  Ehubarb, 

2  ;  Light  (or  Heavy)  Magnesia,  6  ;  Ginger,  1.  Dose,  20 
to  60  gr. 

5.  Syrupus  Rhei.— Ehubarb,  2  ;   Coriander,  2 ;  Sugar   24  • 

Spmt,  8  ;  Water,  24.     Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr  ' 

6.  Tmct;^  Rhei.-Ehubarb,  2  ;  Cardamoms,  i  ;  Coriander,  i  ; 

Saffron,  i ;  Proof  Spirit,  20.  Dose,  as  a  stomachic,  1  to 
2  fl.dr.  ;  as  a  purgative,  -i  to  1  fl.oz. 

7.  Vinum  Rhei.-Ehubarb,  11  fCanella,  1;  Sherry,  146.  Dose, 

1  to  2  n.  dr.  ' 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  L'SES. 

The  action  of  Ehubarb  is  confined  to  the  aHmentary  canal 
In  small  dnses  (1  to  5  gr.),  the  bitter  principle  and  rheo-tannic 
natril^"  .  /  active,  as  bitter  stomachics  and  intestinal 
exJ^^^^ff,  ?n%        I'^f  ^I'P  *°  t^^''  ^^thartic  acid 

i-Zinii  "'"^f"^^  ^^"^  rheo-tannic  acid  ;  stimulates  thfi 
mtestmal  movements  and  liver,  as  in  Senna,  with  some 
gnpmg  and  causes  purgation,  producing  in  six  to  eieht 
hours  a  hquid  motion,  of  a  yellow  colour  ffom  the  pigment  of 
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the  Rhubarb  and  excess  of  bUe.  Thereafter,  the  effect  of  the 
tannic  acid  becomes  evident,  and  the  bowels  Lre  confined 

1  ""^  "^^f"  ^"'''^  ^^^'^^  a«  a  bitter  stomachic, 
mtestinal  astrmgent  and  tonic,  to  correct  atonic  indigestion 
with  diarrhoea,  as  in  dyspeptic  and  rickety  infants  and  children 
Larger  doses  are  given  as  a  purgative,  in  the  form  of  the  Com ' 
pound  Powder,  combined  sometimes  with  a  mercurial,  to  sweep 
out  the  bowels  and  then  set  them  at  rest,  in  cases  of  summer 
diarrhoea  and  ab  ingestis  of  childi-en.   The  Compound 

-Pill  IS  a  familiar  mild  laxative  for  habitual  use,  suiting  some 
persons  but  demandmg  constant  repetition  in  the  maiority  The 
cholagogue  action  of  Rhubarb  adds  to  its  value  both  in  stomachic 
and  purgative  preparations.  Its  griping  effect  must  be  re- 
membered, and  the  drug  never  given  alone. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   SPECIFIC  AND  BEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

The  chrysophan,  at  least,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  passes 
through  the  tissues,  and  is  tlirown  out  in  the  secretions,  which 
it  stains  yellow,  including  the  urine. 

MYRISTICACEiE. 
Myristica— Nutmeg.  The  dried  seed  of  Myris- 
tica  fragrans,  divested  of  its  hard  coat  or  shell.  Fiora 
the  Malayan.  Archipelago. 

Characters. — Ovoid;  about  an  inch  long;  greyish-brown 
externally,  with  reticulated  furrows  ;  internally  greyish-red  with 
brownish-red  veins,  so  that  the  transverse  section  is  marbled. 
Odour  strong,  pleasantly  aromatic ;  taste  agreeably  aromatic, 
warm,  bitterish. 

Composition. — Nutmeg  and  mace  contain  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  official  concrete  oil,  4  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  official  volatile 
oil,  starch,  etc. 

Nutmeg  is  contained  in  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  Pulvis 
Cretse  Ai-omaticus,  Spiritus  Armoracia3  Compositus,  and 
Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita. 

From  Myristica  are  made  : 

1.  Oleum  M3rristicse  Expressum. — A  concrete  oil  obtained  from 
Nutmeg  by  expression  and  heat.  Orange-coloured, 
mottled,  of  firm  consistence,  with  the  odour  of  Nutmeg. 
Is  composed  of  glyceryl  combined  with  oleic,  biitj/ric,  and 
mi/ristic  (HC14H27O2)  acids  ;  with  a  little  volatile  oil  and 
resin. 

Oleum,  Mt/risticee  Expressum  is  contained  in  Emplastrum 
Calefaciens  and  Emplastrum  Picis. 
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2.  Oleum  Myristicse. — The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  Nut- 
meg. Colourless,  fragrant.  Consists  chiefly  of  a  ter- 
pene,  myristiccn,  CigHig,  and  myristicol,  CjoHigO.  Dose, 
1  to  4  min. 

Preparation. 

Spmrrus  Mykistica?. — 1  to  49  of  Spirit.  Dose,  30  to  60  min. 
Spiritus  Myristicce  is  contained  in  Mistura  Ferri  Com- 
posita. 

Oleum  Myristicce  is  contained  in  Pilula  Aloes  SocotrinsB 
and  Spiritus  Ammonise  Aromaticus. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Expressed  Oil  has  locally  the  mechanical  and  stimu- 
lant actions  of  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  is  used  as  an 
inunction  or  in  plasters  to  relieve  the  pain  and  swelling  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  etc.  The  Volatile  Oil  resembles  its  many 
allies,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

LATJRACE^. 
Cinnamomi  Cortex. — Cinnamon  Bark.  The 
dried  inner  bark  of  shoots  from  the  truncated  stocks 
or  stools  of  the  cultivated  Cinnamon  tree,  Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum.  Imported  from  Ceylon,  and  distinguished 
in  commerce  as  Ceylon  Cinnamon. 

Characters. — Closely  rolled  quills,  each  about  f  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  containing  smaller  quills.  It  is  thin, 
brittle,  splintery,  light  yellowish-brown  externally,  with  little 
scars  or  holes  and  faint  shining  wavy  lines;  darker  brown 
within.  Odour  fragrant ;  taste  warm,  sweet,  aromatic.  Im- 
purity :  Cassia  bark,  rougher,  thicker,  less  aromatic,  starchy. 

Composition. — Cinnamon  Bark  contains  the  official  volatile 
oil,  tannic  acid,  sugar,  and  gum.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Aqua  Cinnamomi.— 1  in  8,  by  distillation.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus.— Cinnamon,  1 ;  Cardamoms, 

■   1 ;  Ginger,  1.    Dose,  3  to  10  gr. 

Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus  is  contained  in  Pilula  Aloes  et 
Ferri,  and  Pilula  Cambogise  Composita. 

3.  Tinctura  Cinnamomi.— 1  in  8.    Dose,  |  to  2  fl.dr. 

Cinnamon  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus 
Pulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus,  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus,  Decoctum 
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Hjematoxyli,  Infusum  Catechu,  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Com- 
posita,  l-inctura  Lavandulaa  Composita,  and  Vinum  Opii. 
From  Cinnamomi  Cortex  is  made  : 

Oleum  Cinnamomi.— The  oil  distiUed  from  Cinnamon  Yel- 
lowish when  recent,  hecoming  red ;  odour  and  taste 
?i  xf  ■,  Contains  (or  yields)  cinnamic  aldehyde, 

08tl7<-OH,  and  cinnamic  acid,  C8H7COOH,  as  jveU 
benzoates.    See  Sfi/raz,  page  368,  and  Balsamum  Feru. 
vianum,  page  255.    F>ose,  1  to  4  min. 

Freparatiofi. 

Spibitus  Cinnamomi.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

Spirit  of  Cinnamon  is  contained  in  Acidum  Sulphm-icum 
Aromaticum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Cinnamon,  besides  possessing  the  same  action,  and  being 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  other  aromatic  substances  (see 
Caryophyllimi,  page  272),  has  moderately  astringent  properties 
m  virtue  of  its  tannic  acid.  It  is  therefore  the  favourite 
flavourmg  and  carminative  agent  in  the  official  astringent 
powders,  tinctures,  etc.    These  are  chiefly  used  in  diarrhoia. 

Camphora.— Camphor.  Cj^H^gO.  A  stearop- 
tene  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Cinnamomum  Cam- 
phora. Imported  crude  from  Japan  and  China; 
purified  by  sublimation. 

Characters  and  ^composition. — Solid,  colourless,  translucent 
crystalline  masses,  with  many  fissures ;  tough,  but  readily 
powdered  if  moistened  with  spirit,  ether,  or  chloroform  ;  odour 
powerful,  penetrating;  taste  pungent,  bitter,  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  cold.  It  floats  on  water  (sp.  gr.  -990) ;  burns 
readily  with  a  bright  smoky  flame ;  volatilises  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  sublimes  entirely  when  heated.  Solubility :  wQvy 
slightly  in  water ;  readily  in  spirit,  ether,  or  chloroform. 
Forms  a  fluid  compound  with  Carbolic  Acid,  Chloral  Hydrate, 
Thymol,  etc.  Borneo  Camphor,  sometimes  substituted  for 
Japan  Camphor,  is  obtained  from  Dryobalanops  aromatica ; 
has  the  formula  Cj^HigO,  i.e.  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
alcohol  to  aldehyde  ;  and  sinks  in  water.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Freparation^. 

1.  Aqua  Camphorae. — About  J  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.,  by  maceration. 

Base,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Linlmentum  Camphorse. — 1  to  4  of  Olive  Oil. 
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3.  Lmimentum  Camphors  Compositum.— 20 ;  Strong  Solu- 

tion of  Ammonia,  40  ;  Spirit,  120  ;  Oil  of  Lavender,  1. 

4.  Spiritus  Camphorse.— 1  in  10  of  Eectified  Spii-it.    Dose,  10 

to  30  min.  (in  milk  or  on  sugar). 

5.  Tinctiara    Camphorse    Composita.—"  Paregoric  Elixir." 

CamiDhor,  30  gr. ;  Opium,  40  gr.  ;  Benzoic  Acid,  40  gr.  ; 
Oil  of  Anise,  |  dr. ;  Froof  Spirit,  20  fl.oz.  1  fl.di-.  con- 
tains i  gr.  of  Opium.    Dose,  lb  to  60  min. 

Camphor  is  also  contained  in  Linimenta  Aconiti,  Belladonnaj, 
Chloroformi,  Hydrargyri,  Opii,  Saponis,  Sinapis  Compositum, 
i  erebmthinffi,  and  Terebinthinaj  Aceticum  ;  and  in  Unguentum 
HydrargjTi  Compositum, 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. —Gam]ih.ov  closely  resembles  in  its  action  the 
volatile  oils,  as  described  under  Oleum  Tercbinthince.  It  is  (1) 
weakly  antiseptic ;  (2)  stimulating  to  the  local  circulation  • 
and  (3)  sedative  to  the  nerves  after  preliminary  stimulation, 
ihe  uses  of  Camphor  externaUy  depend  on  these  properties: 
the  many  linunents  and  ointments  which  contain  it  are  in- 
tended to  increase  the  nutrition  of  indurated  or  stiffened  pai-ts 
to  relieve  pam,  or  to  produce  counter-in-itation.  The  com- 
pounds with  Carbolic  Acid,  Chloral,  and  Thymol,  are  anodjTies. 

i«<er«««y.— Camphor  combined  with  CarboHc  Acid  foi-ms 
an  antiseptic  and  ana3sthetic  di-es^ing  for  carious  teeth.  On  the 
tongue  it  produces  its  peculiar  taste,  increase  of  the  local  cir- 
culation, salivation,  and  mucous  flow.  Reaching  the  stomach 
It  causes  a  sense  of  warmth  ;  is  a  weak  antiseptic  ;  and  again 
acts  hke  Turpentine.  Briefly,  it  is  a  carminative  :  its  purely 
local  action  stimulating  digestion  and  relieving  flatulence 
and  Its  reflex  effects  being  visible  in  increased  action  of  the 
heart,  fubiess  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  cerebro-spinal  excita- 
tion. Its  carminative  properties,  whilst  generally  appUcable, 
are  speciaUy  valuable  in  hysterical  vomiting 

The  intestinal  effects  of  Camphor  are  similar,  and  it  is 
therefore  useful  m  some  foi-ms  of  diaiThcca,  in  the  first  stage 
of  cholera,  and  m  meteorism.  ^ 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  HLOOD. 

Camphor  enters  the  blood  freely  from  the  unbroken  skin 
and  mucous  surfaces,  and  is  found  in  it  unchanS  The 
eucocytcs  markedly  increase  in   number,  apparently  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  abdominal  circulation  ^ 
X— 8 
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3.    SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  organs  and  tissues  a  portion  of  the  Camphor 
administered  is  found  unchanged  ;  the  rest  appears  to  combine 
with  gluco8e._  The  nervous  system  is  chiefly  affected  by  this 
drug,  which  in  doses  above  those  usually  ordered  may  so  act 
on  the  cerebrum  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  intoxication,  with 
confusion  of  mind  and  speech,  excited  gait  and  gesture,  and 
thereafter  comqilsions,  probably  originating  partly  also 
in  the  medulla.  Moderate  doses  are  said  to  produce  an  aphro- 
disiac, followed  by  an  anaphrodisiac,  efl:ect.  The  heart  is  stimu- 
lated directly,  as  well  as  reflexly  fi-om  the  stomach  as  we  have 
seen.  Camphor  has  accordingly  been  used  in  nervous  and 
cardiac  prostration,  especially  in  the  acute  specific  fevers,  such 
as  typhoid  and  erysipelas ;  in  poisoning  by  opium  and  other 
narcotics ;  in  alcoholism,  including  delirium  tremens ;  and  in  ' 
various  nervous  disorders,  dependent  probably  on  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centres, ,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria, 
whooping  cough,  priapism,  and  spermatorrhoea.  In  large 
doses  of  particular  preparations,  and  probably  in  certain  sub- 
jects, Camphor  instead  of  excitement  jiroduces  rapid  depression, 
chiefly  referable  to  the  heart :  namely,  failure  of  the  pulse, 
pallor,  coldness  and  moistness  of  the  surface,  impaii-ed  local 
sensibility,  and  unconsciousness.  The  respiration  is  much 
(iisturbed  after  full  doses,  in  association  with  convulsions  and 
coma.  Camphor  is  a  decided  diaphoretic  through  its  action 
on  the  sweat  centres.  Its  action  on  metabolism  is  unknown, 
except  that  it  lowers  the  body  temperature,  both  in  health  and 
in  pjTCxia.  Both  these  etilects  may  contribute  to  the  value  of 
Camphor  in  fevers. 

4.  IIEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Camphor  is  excreted  unchanged  by  the  respiratory  organs, 
on  which  it  jjrobably  acts  like  Tm-pentine.  It  is  a  conunon 
ingredient  of  expectorant  mixtures,  especially  as  the  Compound 
Tincture.  The  skin  also  throws  out  Camphor,  which  not  only 
specifically  increases,  but  gi\'es  its  odoiu-  to  the  perspiration. 
This  refrigerant  action  accounts  for  the  popular  use  of  the 
di'ug  ia  common  colds.  The  kidneys  do  not  excrete  Camphor 
as  such,  but  as  a  complex  product. 

Sassafras  Radix.— Sassafras Eoot.  The  dried 
root  reduced  to  cliips  or  shavings  of  Sassafras  officinale. 
Fi-om  North  America. 
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Characters.— Lw^Q  branched  pieces,  covered  with  hark; 
more  usually  in  chips  or  shavings.  Bark  rough,  greyish- 
brown  externally  ;  internally  smooth,  glistening,  rusty-brown  : 
odour  agreeable,  aromatic ;  taste  peculiar,  aromatic,  somewhat 
astringent.  Wood  soft,  light ;  greyish-yellow  or  red,  with  a 
more  feeble  taste  and  odour  than  the  bark. 

Cow^o«i<io«.— Sassafras  contains  a  volatile  oil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sassafrol,  C,oHj„Oo,  and  a  terpene ;  a  resin ;  and  a 
neutral  crystallme  body,  sassafrin. 

Sassafras  is  contained  in  Decoctum  SarsEe  Compositum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  physiological  action  of  Sassafras  is  unk-nown  The 
di-ug  IS  rarely  used  alone,  but  in  the  Compound  Decoction  of 
barsapariUa.  _  It  is  supposed  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys  m  syphilis,  rheumatism,  etc.,  and  thus  to  be  an 
alterative,    bee  Sarsce  Radix,  page  388. 

Nectantli-se  Coi-tex.-BEBEERu  Bark.  The  bark 
ot  Nectaudra  Roditei,  the  Greenheart  Tree.  Imported 
trom  British  Guiana. 

,-r,.>,5'r''''^f'''i~-l^^"''^  ^^^^  pieces,  1  to  2  feet  long,  2  to  6 
Stei^a?v°  dat-W  ^^^^^-^^  greyish:brown" 

Ver^W  ^^'^-^o^-brown,  with  longitudinal  striee 

Sg^'^ter;^J4S"^^  '-^'^ 

thecSffi;;^^bt::L.^^^^^^  °*  ^« 

From  Nectandrcc  Cortex  is  made: 

Beberinse  Sulphas.-Sulphate  of  Beborine. 

^v^^^^^^Tl^tl^^'^^  exhausting  the  powdered  bark  with 
ouipmuic  ACKl  and  VV^ater,  and  concentrating-  the  linnm- • 

S   nTil^-  -^tt-  -ith  LilS  sW  0  \eut;il 

sation    (3)  faltering  and  precipitating  impure  Bebcrino  bv  «n1n 

the  resid'uf  S  "ffied"^  sS^h^uil^  ^^^.^^^^^^^f 
evaporating  to  dryness  on  S  pla^^^^^^  "^"^ 
when  n  rowd;7-'^3i;\™r'  t^^^-.tra-lucent  scales  ;  ycUow 

mixtur.  K:^.b,^of  srefin';*^^^-no  ^ 

C.„H.,N,03,  and  other  alkaloids.'^S^^f    ?o"of  Ir  ^ 
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sparingly  in  spirit.  Aqueous  solution  gives  a  yellowish- white 
precipitate  with  NaHO,  soluble  in  ether.  Incompatiblcs.— 
Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassivun, 
lime-water,  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates,  astringent  infusions  and 
tinctures.    Dose,  1  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bebeeru  Bark  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  stomachic  and  tonic 

in  its  effects,  like  Orange  and  Cascarilla ;  the  alkaloid  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  pure  bitter.  Like  all  other  substances 
of  this  class,  Beberine  is  antiseptic,  and  to  a  small  extent 
antipyretic  and  antiperiodic  ;  but  these  effects  being  insig- 
nificant, its  use  in  fever  and  ague  has  now  been  abandoned. 

ARISTOLOCHI^. 
Sei'peiitariiE  Rliizoma.  —  Serpentary  Rhi- 
zome.   The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Aristolochia 
Sei'pentaria,  or  of  Aristolochia  reticulata.  From  Nortli 
America. 

Characters.SKvLGmQ  twisted,  about  1  inch  long  and  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  marked  above  by  remains  of  foi-mer 
stems ;  giving  off  below  a  tuft  of  slender  rootlets,  1  to  4  inches 
long  ;  dull  yellowish-brown.  Odour  aromatic,  camphoraceous  ; 
taste  bitter,  aromatic,  camphoraceous.  The  rhizome  of  Aris- 
tolochia  reticulata  is  a  little  thicker ;  the  rootlets  longer,  coarser, 
and  less  matted.  Substances  resembling  Serpentary  :  Arnica, 
Valerian,  Veratrum  Viride 

Composition. — Serpentary  contaios  chiefly  a  volatile  oil  and 
a  resin,  with  some  bitter  principle. 

PrejMrations. 

1.  Inftsum  Serpentarise.— 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Serpentariae.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spuit.    Bosc,  h  to 

2  fl.di-. 

Scrpcntari/  is  contained  in  Tinctui-a  Cinchonae  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Serpentary  possesses  local  and  general  stimulant  and  tonic 

properties,  closely  resembling  those  of  Valerian  and  Cascarilla. 
It  is  occasionally  used  in  nervous,  despondent,  or  excitable  con- 
ditions,  as  well  as  in  low  fevers  and  febrile  states. 
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Coto  Bni-k. — Cortex  Verus.  Paracoto  Bai'k. 

— Cortex  Para.  {Not  official.)  The  barks  of  two 
allied  trees,  from  Bolivia. 

CJinmctcrs.— Coto  Bark  somewhat  resemhles  Cinchona  Bark, 
■mth  an  aromatic  resinous  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste. 

Composition.— Coto  verus  contains  cotow,  C.,oHieO„,  yel- 
lowish, amorphous  or  finely  crystalline,  with  a  halsamic  odour 
and  a  hitter  taste ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  spirit. 
Pura'ha.rk  contains  paracoMif,  CjgHjoO^,  in  minute  pale  crystals; 
insoluble  m  water.  Dose,  of  cotoi'n,  J  to  2  gr.  ■  of  paracotom, 
1^  to  3  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  only  phj-siological  effect  of  Coto  is  as  an  intestinal 
astringent.  It  is  useful  in  persistent  subacute  or  chronic 
diarrhcea  in  phthisical  and  delicate  subjects. 


SANTALACEiE. 
Oleum  ^aiitali — Oil  of  Sandal  Wood.  The 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  wood  of  Santalum  album. 
From  India. 

Chorwters.-Thick,  pale  yellow  ;  odour  strongly  aromatic  • 
flavour  pungent^spicy.  Readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Contains 
two  bodies,  C,,Il,fi  and  Ci^H^.O.  Dose,  10  to  30  min.,  in  cap- 
sides  or  as  emulsion.  '  -"^ 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Oil  of  Sandal  Wood  resembles  Copaiva  in  its  action  and 
uses,  but  18  more  easily  taken.    {See  page  264.) 


THYMELACE^. 
Mezerei  Cortex.—MEZEREON  Bark.  The  dried 
British  Mezereum,  or  of  Daphne  Laureola. 

^  C/m-acters.—Tuong,  thin,  flattened  strips,  folded  or  rolled 
into  disks;  or  small  quills.     Internally  whitisCX  veiT 

odS;'  tSeTSng,™?^^  ''^^^  -'''^  ^° 

ComposUion.-Mozoveon  contains  an  active  acrid  resin,  the 
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anhydride  of  a  resinous  acid  mezereinio  acid;  an  inevtfxed  oil; 
and  a  giucoside  daphnin,  CsiHg^Oig,  also  probably  inactive. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Mezerei  ^thereum.— Made  by  macerating  in  Ether 
a  spirituous  extract,  and  evaporating. 

From  Extractum  Mezerei  JEthereum  is  prepared: 
Linimentum  Sinapis  Compositum. — 8  gr.  in  1  fl.oz. 
Mezercou  is  an  ingredient  of  Decoctmu  Sarsaj  Compositum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Mezereon  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  like  Mustard, 
causing  vesication  (sec  page  227).  Internally  it  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  alterative :  an  irritant  poison  in  large  doses. 

EUPHORBIACE/E. 

Cascarillse  Cortex.— Cascarilla  Bark.  The 
dried  bark  of  Croton  Eluteria.    From  the  Bahamas. 

Characters. — Quills  1  to  3  or  more  inches  long,  i  to  ^  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  with  a  dull  brown  corky  layer,  coated  with  a 
silvery-white  lichen.  Fractui-e  brown,  shoi-t,  resinous.  Taste 
warm  and  nauseously  bitter ;  odour  agreeable,  aromatic,  es- 
pecially when  burned.  Substance  resembling  Cascarilla :  Pale 
Cinchona  Bark ;  less  white,  smooth,  and  smaU. 

Composition. — Cascarilla  contains  a  complex  mixture  of 
volatile  oils  and  resins,  a  crystalline  bitter  principle,  cascarillin, 
Ci2Hjj04,  starch,  tannin,  etc.  Incompatibles.  —  Lime-water, 
metallic  salts,  mineral  acids. 

Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Cascarillse. — 1  in  10.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Cascarillse. — 1  in  8  of  Proo/ Spirit,  iiow,  |  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 

Cascarilla  acts  in  virtue  of  the  aromatic  oils  and  the  bitter 
principle  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  useful 
aromatic  bitter  stomachic. 

Oleum  Crotonis. — Croton  Oil.  The  oil  ex- 
pressed in  Britain  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  TigUum. 
From  the  East  Indies. 
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C7(rt!)-i7f/f;'s.— Brownish-yellow  to  dark  reddish-brown,  fluo- 
rescent ;  consistence  viscid,  increased  by  age ;  odour  faint, 
peculiar,  rancid,  disagreeable ;  taste  oily,  acrid.  Entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Characters  of  the  Seeds. — About  the  size  of  a  grain  of  coffee, 
oval  or  oval-oblong,  dull  brownish-grey,  without  odour.  Sub- 
stance resembUm/  Croton  Oil  Seeds  :  Castor  Oil  Seeds,  which  are 
bright,  polished,  and  mottled. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Croton  Oil  is  obscure  ; 
it  is  believed  to  contain  a  vesicating  and  a  purgative  principle 
distinct  fi-om  each  other.  Several  ^fi.rcd  aits  (olein,  palmitin, 
stearin,  myristin,  and  laurin),  as  well  as  their  free  acids,  have 
been  extracted  from  it ;  and  several  volatile  acids  (1  per  cent,  in 
all),  which  give  its  odour  to  Croton  Oil,  viz.  acetic,  butyric, 
valerianic,  and  tiglic  (HC5H7O2)  acids,  and  are  formed  fi'om 
the  fixed  oils  after  extraction.   Impurities. — Other  fixed  oils. 

Dose,  i  to  1  min.  placed  on  the  tongue  or  given  on  a  soft 
lump  of  sugar. 

Preparation. 

Linimentum  Crotonis.— 1 ;  Oil  of  Cajuput,     ;  Spirit,  3i. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAl  ACTION  AND  rSES. 

Hxternalli/.—  CiotonOil  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  sHn ; 
causing  a  burning  sensation  and  redness,  followed  by  a  crop  of 
papules  and  finaUy  severe  pustules.  These  last  for  days,  heal 
by  scabbing,  and  may  leave  unsightly  cicati-ices.  The  Lini- 
ment is  much  less  used  than  formerly  as  a  counter-irritant  in 
affections  of  internal  parts,  especially  the  lungs  and  ioints- 
occasionally  in  ringworm.  ' 

Internally,  also,  Croton  Oil  is  a  powerful  irritant,  causing 
burnmg  in  the  throat,  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  possibly  nausea 
and  pui-gation.  It  acts  as  a  very  rapid  drastic  cathartic,  with 
some  pam,  producing  a  motion  within  1  to  2  hours  which 
is  partly  sohd;  the  effect  being  repeated  several  times  during 
the  next  twelve  hours  in  a  more  liquid  form.  The  irritant 
effect  consists  chiefly  in  direct  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  increased  watery  transudation,  heightened 
peristaltic  action,  and  probably  glandular  (not  biliary)  hyper- 
secretion. The  muscular  excitement  and  consequent  gripino- 
however  commence  before  the  Oil  has  reached  the  duodenum 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile,  and  are,  there- 
tore,  partly  reflex  acts,  originating  in  irritation  of  the  gastric 
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anSs  PftP^^i^g  its  purgative  effect  in 

aniTOals    This  accoimts  ior  the  rapid  action  of  the  di-uff 

«f  *>,P  i?n  1  'l^^ed  when  a  speedy  and  complete  evacuation 
demanderT  ff'",  "  ^''^"^'^t^"'^  .^^  arterial  pressure,  are 
demanded.    It  is  a  proper  purgative  in  some  cases  of  apoplexy  • 

Ho^S  impacted  fceces;  or  in  constipa-' 

tion  where  other  purgatives  have  failed  and  an  organic  obstacle 
does  not  exis  .  The  smallness  of  the  dose,  which  can  be  ptt 
m  food,  renders  it  a  convenient  purgative  for  insane  or  ^- 
conscious  patients.  Croton  Oil  must  be  given  with  great  care ; 
anrl  nS^'^'^f  '  feeble  subjects,  in  organic  obstruction 
and  in  inflammatory  states  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

2.    ACTIOX  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Croton  Oilor  its  products  are  occasionally  absorbed,  and 
may  cause  distui-bance  of  the  heart  and  nervous  centres. 

Olcnm  Ricini.— Castor  Oil.  The  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis.  Chiefly  from 
Calcutta. 

Characters. colom-less  or  pale  straw-yellow- 
having  scarcely  any  odour;  taste  mild  at  first,  subsequently 
acrid  and  impleasant.  Entirely  soluble  in  one  volume  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  in  two  volumes  of  rectified  spirit.    Sp.  gr.  0-96. 

Characters  of  the  Seeds.— Oval,  somewhat  comijresse'd,  smooth 
and  shining,  grey,  marbled  with  reddish-brown  or  blackish- 
brown  spots  and  stripes.  Substance  resembling  Castor  Oil  Seeds : 
Croton  Oil  Seeds  (q.v.). 

Composition.— -TliQ  bulk  of  Castor  Oil  is  believed  to  consist 
of  rieinoleate  of  glyceryl,  CgHg.SCjsHggOs.  Palmitin,  stearin, 
cholesterin,  and  possibly  a  resin  and  an  alkaloid  also  occur  in 
small  quantity.    Dose,  1  to  8  fl.dr. 

Preparations. 

Oleum  Ricini  is  contained  in :  Collodium  Flexile  (1  in  61), 
Linimentum  Sinapia  Composituni  (1  in  8),  and  Pilula  Hy- 
drargyri  Subchloridi  Composita  (1  in  5). 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAI,  ACTION  AND  USES. 

E-vternally,  pure  Castor  Oil  is  bland,  like  Almond  Oil ;  and 
is  applied  as  a  local  sedative  and  protective,  e.g.  in  injury  of  the 
conjunctiva  by  quicklime. 

Internally. — Castor  Oil,  if  pure,  is  perfectly  non-irritant 
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until  it  reaches  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
pancreatic  juioo,  and  the  ricinoleic  acid  at  ouce  comes  into 
action.  If  the  Oil  be  rancid,  it  wiU  irritate  the  stomach  and 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Castor  Oil  is  a  simple  purgative,  at  once  rapid  and  certain, 
mild  and  painless;  producing  one  or  more  liquid  but  not 
watery  stools  in  four  to  six  hours,  followed  by  a  sedative 
eflfect.  It  is  believed  to  stimulate  the  muscular  coat  and  intes- 
tinal glands,  but  not  the  liver.  It  pui-ges  also  as  enema. 
Castor  Oil  is  used  as  the  best  of  all  simple  purgatives  when  only 
a  fi-ee  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  desu-ed.  It  can  be  given 
in  aU  conditions  where  a  laxative  is  permissible ;  and  it  is 
therefore  specially  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  due 
to  the  presence  of  indigestible  or  undigested  food  in  the  bowels, 
in  the  constipation  of  typhoid  fever,  after  abdominal  operations, 
m  pregnancy,  and  post-partum.  It  is  a  valuable  purgative  for 
childi-en  and  for  the  old  and  infirm.  In  some  forms  of  indi- 
gestion m  infants,  small  doses  (5  min.  for  an  infant)  may  be 
given  three  or  foiu-  times  a  day  for  days  or  even  weeks,  as  an 
emiilsion,  with  the  best  result.  SmaU  doses  of  Tincture  of 
Opium  are  sometimes  combined  with  Castor  Oil. 

2.  ACTION  m  THE  BLOOD;  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION. 

Eicinoleic  acid  enters  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  loaves  the 
LtL'atttbS.""^'  "^^^^''^^  ^''^  -^'^^  P-B- 

ThQ  Leaves  oith&  Castor  Oil  Tree,  applied  locaUy  to  the 
mamma  as  a  poultice,  are  said  to  be  galactagogue. 

Kaniala.—KAMALA.  A  powder  which  consists 
ot  the  minute  glands  and  hairs  from  the  surface  of 
the  fruits  of  Mallotus  philippinensis.    From  India. 

Characters  — K  fine  granular,  mobile,  brick-red  or  madder 
powder;  nearly  asteless  and  inodorous. '  Water  has  sclrcelv 
Zltf:"\  Jeep  red  solutions  with  alcoho  'ether 

or  chloroform.  Microscopically  it  consists  of  garnet-red  glands' 

^.I'^'w^/f^r'^'''  ^"'^''-^^^'^-Sand  or 

E^titls'n^othrvT  °' 

Compositxon.~-Kn.m&\!^  contains  an  active  resin  rottlcrin 

i>i -Xr^t'  fr")'  '^'^       -1°--^  matt:  ' 
JJose.—^Q  gr.  to  \  oz.,  as  an  electuary  wfth  Tamarinds. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Kamala  is  an  anthelmintic  and  gastro-intestinal  irritant 
sometimes  causing  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  dian-hoea.  It  is 
used  to  expel  the  tape- worm,  lumbricoid,  and  oxjniris. 

PIPERACE^. 
Piper  Nigrum.— Black  Pepper.  The  dried  un~ 
ripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum.    From  the  East  Indies. 

_  Characters.— RomiAish.,  about  +  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
pericarp  thin,  blackish-brown,  wi-inkled  ;  with  a  hard,  smooth, 
roundish,  brownish  or  grey  seed.  Odour  aromatic ;  taste  pun- 
gent, bitterish.  Substances  rescmhling  Black  Fcpper  :  Pimento, 
which  has  calj'x  ;  Cubebs,  which  is  stalked. 

Co«;/?osi«ioM..— Pepper  contains  a  volatile  oil,  isomeric  with 
Turpentine,  with  the  odour  of  pepper  ;  a  complex  resin  ;  and  a 
tasteless  crystalline  alkaloid,  inperine,  CnU^gNOi  (that  is,  iso- 
meric with  Morphine),  which  can  be  broken  up  into  piperic 
acid  and  piperidine,  a  Hquid  alkaloid,  homologous  with  cordne, 
with  powerful  odour  and  taste.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Treparation, 

Confectio  Piperis.— 1  in  10,  with  Caraway  and  Honey.  Dose, 
1  to  2  di-. 

Tiper  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Opii  Compositus  (I  in  7J) 
and  in  Confectio  Opii  (1  in  30). 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalhj,  Pepper  is  a  domestic  rubefacient,  anodyne,  and 
counter-irritant,  like  Mustard. 

Internallij,  it  acts  as  a  local  stimulant  and  aromatic  in 
the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestine.  As  a  condiment,  it  assists 
gastric  digestion  like  other  substances  of  the  same  class. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  volatile  oil  of  Pepper  acts  like  its  allies.  Piperine 
is  believed  to  possess  the  antiiJeriodic  and  antipyretic  action  of 
Quinine ;  and  Pej)per  was  once  a  domestic  remedy  for  ague, 
which  may  still  be  used  in  cases  where  the  appetite  fails. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Some  of  the  constituents  oE  Pepper  are  excreted  by  the 
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kidneys,  and  probably  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and 
act  as  remote  local  stimulants  of  the  circulation  and  nutrition 
in  the  'urethra  and  rectum.  Pepper  is  occasionally  used  in 
gleet ;  but  much  more  extensively  for  hamoiThoids  and  other 
diseases  of  the  rectum. 

Ctibeba. — Cubebs.  The  dried  unripe  full-grown 
fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba.    From  Java. 

Characters. — Globular,  about  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  blackish 
or  greyish-brown,  wi-inkled,  tapering  below  into  a  rounded 
stalk.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  hard  shell,  sometimes  containing 
a  seed.  Taste  warm,  aromatic,  bitter  ;  odour  strong,  aromatic. 
A  cold  decoction  is  coloured  indigo-blue  by  iodine.  Substances 
rcscmUmg  Cithebs  :  Pimento  and  Pepper,  which  have  no  stalk. 

C'omposition.—Cnhehs  consists  of  6  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
ofiicial  volatile  oil ;  2  per  cent,  of  a  neutral,  odouiiess,  and 
tasteless  body,  insoluble  in  water,  cuhcbin,  CgsHg^Om ;  6  per 
cent,  of  a  resin  containing  cubehic  acid  ;  some  piper ine;  a  fatty 
oil:  and  gum.    Dose,  30  to  120  gr. 

Prcparaiioiis. 

1.  Oleo-Resina  Cubebse.— Made  by  percolation  with  Ether, 

evaporation,  and  decantation.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Cubebae.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  a  to  2  fl.dr. 
From  Cubeba  is  made  : 

Oleum  Cubebse.— The  Oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  Cubebs. 
Colourless  or  greenish  yellow,  with  the  odour  of  Cubebs. 
Consists  chiefly  of  cnbebene,  C^Hnj,  with  a  stearoptene, 
and  a  little  terpene.    Dose,  6  to  20  min.,  with  mucilage. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Cubebs  closely  resembles  that  of  common 
1  epper,  but  different  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  in  different 
ciegi-ces.  Cubebs  is  an  aromatic  stomachic,  in  smaH  doses-  in 
largo  doses,  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  digestion ;  in  very  large 
doses  It  IS  a  gastro-intcstinal  in-itant.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  pharjTix  m  chronic  inflammation  ;  very  rarely  it  is  given 
m  chronic  dyspepsia.  "e'vcu 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SrEOIFIO  ACTION. 

The  active  principles  of  Cubebs  enter  the  blood,  and  thence 
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the  tissues.  Large  doses  probably  have  an  action  simnar  to 
iui-pGntine,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it  on  this  account. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

.  The  principal  effects  of  Cubeb  Pepper  are  produced  "^'hen 
It  18  leaving  the  body  by  the  kidneys  and  m-inary  passages,  tlie 
skin,  and  the  respiratory  organs.  In  this  respect  it  closely 
resembles  Copaiva,  and  is  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases  with 
it.  Thus,  it  is  a  diuretic,  acting  dii-ectly  on  the  renal  cells 
especially  when  given  as  the  Oleo-resin.  The  cubebic  acid  is 
excreted  in  the  ui-ine  as  a  salt,  from  which  it  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  nitric  acid ;  and  this  stimulates  and  disinfects  the 
genito-urinary  passages  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The 
sweat  and  the  bronchial  mucus  arc  both  increased,  and  some- 
times an  eruption  appears  on  the  skin. 

_  Cubebs  is  chiefly  used  in  gonorrhoea  and  vesical  affections. 
It  is  decidedly  less  unpleasant  than  Copaiva,  and  much  less 
liable  to  disturb  digestion.  Sometimes  it  is  prescribed  for 
chronic  bronchitis. 


■Maticae  Folia — Matico  Leaves.  The  dried 
leaves  of  Pij^er  aiigustifolium.    From  Peru. 

Characters. — Leaves  more  or  less  broken,  folded,  com- 
pressed into  a  brittle  mass ;  mixed  with  Jointed  stems,  flowers, 
and  fi-uit.  Each  from  4  to  8  inches'  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, unequal  at  the  base,  greenish-yellow,  reticulated  with 
sunken  veins  and  tessellated  above ;  the  veins  prominent  be- 
neath, the  depressions  being  clothed  with  hairs.  Taste  aro- 
matic, bitterish;  odour  pleasant,  feebly  aromatic.  Substance 
resemhling  Matico  :  Digitalis.  {See  page  341.) 

Composition. — Matico  contains  a  quantity  of  volaiile  oil, 
artanthic  acid  (crystalline),  resin,  and  tannic  acid. 

Preparation. 

Infusum  Maticse. — 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Matico  is  said  to  resemble  pepper  and  cubebs  very  closely 
in  its  action,  and  has  been  given  in  the  same  class  of  cases,  but 
is  not  in  general  use.  The  physical  characters  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  render  it  a  local  haemostatic,  when  applied 
to  incised  wounds,  as  it  facilitates  coagulation. 
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SALICACEiE. 

Salicinnill. — Salicin,  CijHjgOj..  A  giucoside  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Salix  alba,  and  other  species  of  Salix  and  of 
Populus.  Source. — Made  by  treating  the  bark  with  hot 
water,  removing  tannin  and  coloiuing  matter  from  the 
decoction,  evaporating,  purifying,  and  recrystallising. 

Characters.  —  Colourless,  shining,  very  bitter  crystals. 
SolubiUty  ;  1  in  28  of  water;  1  in  about  50  of  spirit; 
insoluble  in  ether.  Sulphuric  Acid  coloui-s  it  red. 
Heated  with  K,Cr04,Cr03,  a  few  drops  of  H0SO4, 
and  some  water,  it  yields  vapours  of  an  oil  having 
the  odoiu-  of  meadow-sweet.  Melts  when  heated, 
and  emits  similar  vapours.    Dose,  3  to  20  gr. 

Aciduiii  §alicyliciiin.  —  Salicylic  Acid,  HCVHgOg. 
iS'o«/w.— Obtained  fi-om  natural  Salicylates,  such  as  the 
oils  of  Wintergreen,  Gaultheria  procumbena  (N.O. 
Ericaceffi),  and  Sweet  Birch,  Betula  lenta  (N.O.  Betu- 
laceaa) ;  or  by  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  .Car- 
bolic Acid  with  those  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  and  sub- 
sequent purification. 

Characters  and  tests.— Wbiie  needles ;  inodorous,  irritating 
to  the  nostrils;  taste  sweetish,  then  acid.  <S'o;«- 
bihty  :  1  m  600  of  Water ;  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  hot  water  ;  also  in  solutions  of  citrate  or  acetate 
of  ammonium,  phosphate  of  sodium,  or  borax. 
Aqueous  solutions  give  with  perchloride  of  iron  a 
reddish- violet  colour.  Impurities.— Ivotx  and  organic 
matter;  alcoholic  solutions  evaporating  spontane- 
ously should  leave  a  perfectly  white  residue  Dose 
5  to  30  gT. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Acidi  SalicyUci— 1  to  27  of  Paraffin. 

From  Acidum  Salici/Ucum  is  made  : 

Sodii  Salicylas.—SaUcylate  of  Sodium,  (NaC7H-0^)  H,0 
-Vo,.,r..-Made  by  the  action  of  Salicylic  Acid'on 
Carbonate  of  Sodium  or  on  Caustic  Soda. 

Characters.-Small  nearly  colourless,  crystalline  scales- 
inodorous;  taste  sweetish,  saline.  Solut>ilit/: 
slightly  m  alcohol,  readily  in  water;  solutions 
neutral  or  famtly  acid.  Impurities.-Suh^ates, 
chlorides,  carbonates.    Dose,  10  to  30  sn-. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  A.\D  USES. 

i^fp.S'"''^l^""7^-"''^:^°^'^'^i'^,^°*'^'^°  antiseptic  and  dis- 
infectant, not  infenor  to  CarboHc  Acid,  1  part  ia  60  kiUintr 
developed  bacteria.  At  the  same  time  it  stimulates  the  local 
circulation  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  surgical  dressing  L 
the  form  of  cotton  wool  impregnated  with  the  Acid  by  the  aid 
of  glycerine.  _  On  the  contrary,  Salicylate  of  Sodium  has  no  anti- 
septic or  disinfectant  power,  unless  combined  with  a  mineral 
acid  to  hberate  the  Salicylic  Acid.  Salicylic  Acid  in  powder, 
diluted  with  talc,  18  an  anhidrotic,  checking  local  perspirations 
ot  the  feet,  or  the  general  perspirations  of  phthisis.  Neither 
substance  is  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin. 

JM^e;'«ff%.— Salicylic  Acid  causes  sneezing  and  cough  when 
applied  to  the  nose  or  inhaled,  Uke  Benzoic  Acid ;  and  when 
admitted  to  the  stomach  is  also  a  local  ii-ritant,  causing  heat 
pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  unless  in  moderate  doses,  welll 
diluted.  The  Sodium  salt  is  very  much  less  in-itant,  and  may 
be  freely  administered  if  piu-e.  The  latter  di-ug  is  used  for 
sarcmous  vomiting  and  some  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  with 
decomposition.  Salicin  is  easily  borne  by  the  stomach.  In 
the  bowel  it  is  partly  converted  into  saligenin  (CyHgOo)  and 
glucose  ;  and  the  former  is  in  tui-n  broken  up  into  salicyluric 
(HCgHgNOJ,  salicylic,  and  saHcylous  (HC^HgO^)  acids. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Salicylic  Acid  necessarily  exists  in  the  blood  as  the  sahcy- 
liite  of  sodium,  being  taken  up  with  considerable  rapidity.  Tlie 
Acid  is  possibly  again  liberated  in  part  by  the  free  carbonic 
acid  of  the  plasma  in  inflamed  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus 
exerts  its  antiseptic  action  within  the  body  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Either  in  the  blood,  or  in  some  of  the  tissues,  a  portion  unites 
with  glycocoU  (just  like  Benzoic  Acid),  and  forms  salicyluric 
acid  (comparably  with hippuric acid), thus:  HC^H.pa+C-^HgNO-, 
(glycocoU)  =  HCgHgNOj  (salicyluric  acid)  +  H.p. 

As  regards  Salicin,  the  decomposition  begun  in  the  bowel 
is  continued  in  the  blood. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Salicylic  Acid  and  its  Sodium  salt  in  the 
tissues  is  identical,  since  the  former  is  converted  into  the  latter. 
A  moderate  dose  causes  increased  cardiac  action,  flushing  and 
warmth  of  the  surface,  perspiration,  a  full  feeling  in  tlie  head, 
tinnitus,  deafness,  impairment  of  vision,  and  possibly  a  slight 
fall  of  temperatui-e,  although  the  nitrogenous  waste  is  said  to 
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be  increased.  Larger  doses  may  cause  delirium,  especially 
•with  visual  hallucinations;  respii-ation  is  temporarily  dis- 
turbed ;  the  heart  is  depressed  after  the  primary  excitation  • 
the  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  pressure  falls ;  perspira- 
tion IS  increased ;  the  peripheral  nerves,  both  sensory  and 
motor,  are  unaffected. 

^T.^j*^'^^''  phenomena  in  the  healthy  subject,  taken  to- 
gether do  not  account  for  the  remarkable  effect  of  SaHcylates 
upon  the  body  temperature  in  pyi-exia  or  fever,  that  is,  as  power- 
tul  antipyretics.  Two  or  more  moderate  doses  (15  to  20  ar  ) 
jithm  one  or  two  hours  reduce  pyrexial  temperatures  several 
degrees,  accordmg  to  the  disease  and  subject.  It  is  therefore 
probable_ that  the  SaHcylates  act  upon  some  pathological  cause 
oi  pju-exia  possibly  on  the  organisms  of  the  specific  fevers 

balicylate  of  Sodium  is  employed  in  two  allied  but  distinct 
classes  of  cases  1.  In  pyi-exia  from  any  cause,  such  as  typhoid 
lever,  pneiimoma  pyaemia,  etc.,  it  is  a  simple  and  powerful 
antipjTetic.  In  this  respect  it  is  comparable  with  Quinine- 
only  more  rapid  m  its  action,  less  lasting  in  its  effects  and 
more  depressant  to  the  cii-culation.  It  may  be  given  in  these 
diseases  m  single  full  doses  when  the  temperature  e.xceeds  a 

SSate'^f  Sn,'"^  ^'^^''^  rheumatism! 

«  .  distinctly  a  specific  (much  as  Quinine  is 

a  specific  agamst  malaria),  reducing  the  temperature,  relieving 
the  pam,  removing  the  swelling  and  other  local  symptoms  and 
shortemng  the  duration  of  the  disease.  By  thus  curtaSa-  the 
course  of  rheumatism,  this  di-ug  may  indirectly  redS  the 
liability  to  cardiac  and  other  compHcations ;  but  it  is  of  no 
gi-eat  service  directly  in  this  respect.  It  is  of  no  use  in  chiL^c 
rheumatism  nor  m  gout;  of  doubtful  value  in  rheS  c 
sciatica     It  may  be  given  either  in  wafers  or  in  solution  Sd 

Salidn  miiy      used  tor  tie  ««me  purnoses  m  «,l,v„ 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  A.VD  USES. 
Salicylic  Acid  is  but  slowly  exoref  orl  iSi  +1,^ 
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Its  most  important  action  remotely  is  on  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  passages,  where  it  is  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  acidity  of  the  secretion.  It  is 
thus  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammatoiy  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder,  with  foul  alkaline  urine  and  phosphatic 
deposits.  Sometimes  however,  it  so  irritates  the  kidney  as  to 
cause  albuminuria,  and  even  hajmaturia ;  and  it  must  be  used 
with  great  caution,  when  given  for  these  or  other  purposes,  if 
renal  or  hepatic  disease  be  present,  and  in  aged  persons. 

LIQUID  AMBARACE^. 
StjTax  Pi-ceparatus.— Prepared  Storax.  A 
balsam  prepared  from  tlie  inner  bark  of  Liquidambar 
orientalis.    Purified  by  solution  in  spirit,  filtration, 
and  evaporation. 

Characters  and  tests.  —  A  brownish-yellow,  semifluid 
balsam;  odour  strong,  agreeable;  taste  balsamic.  Heated  it 
becomes  more  liquid ;  boiled  with  solution  of  KoCr04,Cr03 
and  H2SO4  it  evolves  the  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  ahnonds. 

Composition. — Storax  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,st;/rol,  CgHg; 
cinnamic  acid ;  cinnamate  of  cinnamyl  (styracin),  C8H7CO,OC(,Hg  ; 
and  various  resins.  Cinnamic  acid,  C8H7COOH,  which  occurs 
also  in  Cinnamon  and  the  Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  is  a 
colourless,  odourless,  crystalline  body,  closely  allied  to  Benzoic 
Acid,  into  which  it  can  be  oxydised.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Storax  is  contained  in  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. — 
Nearly  33  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  ^ 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Storax  is  a  local  and  remote  stimulant,  antiseptic,  and 
disinfectant,  like  Benzoin  and  the  Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu. 
It  is  used  for  scabies  and  phthiriasis.    {See  page  255.) 

HAILOIELACE^. 
Hamamelis.     (Ifot  official.)  —  The  leaves  of 
Hamamelis  virginica,  the  Witch  Hazel,  collected  in 
autumn.    From  the  United  States. 

Characters. — Shortly  petiolate,  4  inches  long,  obovate  or 
oval,  oblique  at  base,  sinuate-toothed,  nearly  smooth ;  inodor- 
ous ;  astringent  and  bitter. 
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Com.posmo)i.~lUm-.m\eliii  contains  traces  of  tamic  add 
bitter  and  odorous  matters,  and  au  imlmowu  active  principle. 

Nnii-official  Freparatlons. 
Hamaiielix,  a  powdered  Extractive;   Dose,  i  to  2  er 

X'ujtf,  10  mm.  to  2  fl.dr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

ind  S^f"^"^''  t/''^  astringent  and  haemostatic  both  locaUy 
and  remotely.    It  is  uscfid  in  hajmoiThages  from  the  nose 
lungs,  rectum,  or  uterus.  ' 

CUPULIFEE^. 
Quercus  Cortex.-OAK  Babk.    The  dried  bark 
of  the  smaller  branches  and  young  stems  of  Quercus 
^obur.    Collected  in  spring,  from  trees  growing  in 
-bntam.  °  *= 

vnr.-/'^'f'T'''''':r?'-"'^^'  '^''^-^^^^^  ^vith  a  smooth  sliinina'  silvcrv 

whicht^Sr"""''"^  Cinchona  Bark; 

_  Compositim.-Oak  Bark  contains  4  to       per  cent  nf 

Preparation. 
Decoctum  Querctis.— 1  in  I6. 

Galla.-GALLS.   Excrescences  on  Quercus  lusi 

Componhon.—Giilla  contain  from  9r/,,;  ,  f  ,  ' 
acirf,  about  5  nor  c.  r,t  nf  „  //        7  1^*^^  ^ent.  of 

portant  constituents.^  '^"^^  ^^^^^^^  im- 
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Prepavations. 

1.  Tinctura  Gallse. — 1  in  8  of  Proq/"  Spii-it.    Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 

2.  Unguentum  Gallse. — 1  in      of  Benzoated  Lard. 

From  Unguentum  GallcB  is  prepared : 
Unguentum  GalljE  cum  Opio. — 13| ;  Opium,  1. 

From  Galla  are  also  made  : 

3.  Acidum  Taniiiciim.— Tannic  Acid.  Tannin, 
C27H22OJ-,.    An  acid  extracted  from  Galls. 

Source. — Made  by  exposing  powdered  Galls  to  a  damp 
atmosphere  for  three  days  ;  macerating  with  ether 
and  -water  ;  separating  the  liquid  portion  by  prea- 
sui-e,  partially  evaporating,  and  drying  the  same. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow  veaioular  masses,  or  thin  glisten- 
ing scales  ;  taste  strongly  astringent ;  reaction  acid. 
SoluhUUn :  1 0  in  8  of  water  or  spirit,  very  sparingly 
in  pui'O  ether,  1  in  3  of  glycerine.  Incompaliblcs. — 
Gelatine  (which  it  precipitates  yellowish- white, 
distinguishing  it  from  Gallic  Acid) ;  mineral  acids  ; 
allcalies ;  salts  of  antimony,  lead,  and  silver ;  per- 
salts  of  iron  (which  it  precipitates  hlueish-black)  ; 
most  alkaloids;  vegetable  emulsions.  I)ose,  2  to  10 
gr.,  or  more. 

Prcparalions. 

a.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Tannici. — 1  to  4  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

b.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici.— 3  gr.,  with  Oil  of  Theo- 

broma  12  gr.,  in  each. 

c.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici  cum  Sapone.  — 3  gr. ;  Gly- 

"  cerine  of  Starch,  ih  gr. ;   Curd   Soap,   8i  gr. ; 
Starch,  q.s.,  in  each. 

d.  TrocMsci  Acidi  Tannici.— |  gr.  in  each;  with  Tinc- 

ture of  Tolu,  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Water.    Dose,  1  to  6. 


4.  Acidum  OalJictim.— Gallic  Acid.  HgC^HgOj, 
HoO.    An  acid  prepared  from  galls. 

<So((m.— Made  by  boiling  1  part  of  powdered  Galls  with  4 
il.  parts  oi'  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  for  half  an  hour; 
straining  :  and  purifying  the  crystalline  product. 

Characters.— WhMe  or  pale  fawn,  silky  needles;  iasto 
simply  acid.  Solubility  :  1  in  LOO  of  cold,  1  in  3 
of  bo'iling  water ;  1  in  8  of  spirit ;  1  in  20  of  gly- 
cerine.    Gives  a  blueish-black  precipitate  with 
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^c)--salts,  but  simply  darkens  proto-^\i%,  of  iron 
Eescmbles  Tannic  Acid,  but  has  no  astringent  taste' 
and  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  gelatine  In- 
compcUibles.~-ii^ivitx,s  ^tlieris  Nitrosi ;  metallic 
salts,  including  ^«-.salts  of  iron.  Dose,  2  to  10  or 
or  more.  °  ■' 

Prc2}aratio)i. 

Glycerinum  Acidi  Gallici.-l  to  4,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
].  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 

the  sensibiHty  of  the  nerves  i^ reduced  rtl 

exudation  is  stopped    Ss  Tan^^o  A  ^^^^"^"^'ition,  the 

styptic  and  a  ionstrintent   Tnf  ^  P^^^^^ 

bave  their  supeSuS'  of  ^^^^rs, 

charge  coagiuitetSilmrd^aSe^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  whole  promoting  healinp-  ""t^f '^'^^^^ettect,  the  action  as 

Tannic  Acid  does  not  «S;  r.n?f  ^Po^t^^^t  f'ict  that 

and  Silver;  on  ho  contrarv  it  In"?  ^  r^^-^''^'^^'  ^^'^■'^  ^ead 
constringent  ^n.^pt^J^r.^^^^^^  indirect 

and       Sratn^^^^^^^^^  Acid, 

Superficial  h^cmorrhTge  fo^^  l,Tl  Stf  <-^«tri„gents: 

hroat  etc.,  and  chiWc  or  sTiba^te  IX'  '  ?°  S^™^' 

from  the  akin,  qvch  nn«n  „^  n?  inflammatory  discharges 

mayallbetrJaS^ith  S    The  Aci^:^m""'^°"^' 
dusted  or  insuOlatod  on  the  part    1^;  ^.^-^         '^"^i^'' ^^'""^^ 
jection,  lotion,  etc.;  or  iisertcd  in  n       ?  "'^^ 
bougios  or  the  SuppositorieT    Tl  n  or  cavities  as 

favourite  applications  to  WrtidT  ^'"^"^  ^^'^ 
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InternaUtj. — In  the  mouth,  Tannic  Acid  produces  its  i^ecu- 
liar  "  taste,"  with  a  sensation  of  astringency,  dryness,  roughness, 
stiiiness  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  thii-st ;  the  parts  being 
constringed  and  partially  anaesthetised,  and  the  other  effects 
produced,  as  described  externally.  Preparations  containing 
this  drug  are  in  much  request  in  chronic  sore  throat  with  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  uvula,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  slight 
cataiTh,  cough,  and  occasional  slight  bleeding.  The  Trochisci, 
gargles,  sjn-ays,  or  the  Glycerine  applied  with  a  brush,  may  be 
used  in  different  cases. 

In  the  stomach.  Tannin  precipitates  the  pepsin  with  the 
albumens  of  the  gastric  juice;  and,  if  in  quantity,  will  inter- 
fere with  digestion  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  constringing 
the  mucosa,  reducing  the  circulation,  and  diminishing  the 
secretion.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  chronic  mucous  catarrh  be 
present,  causing  dy.spepsia,  Tannin  in  the  form  of  Pulxds 
Catechu  Compositus,  etc.,  wDl  give  relief  by  arresting  the 
morbid  process,  on  the  principles  already  discussed.  Hajmor- 
rhage  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  often  successfully  treated  by 
free  (1  dr.)  doses  of  the  Acid,  which  acts  as  a  direct  stj^ptic. 
In  the  stomach  another  highly  important  use  is  made  of  the 
drug,  viz.  as  an  antidote  to  antimony  and  such  alkaloids  as 
morphine,  nicotine,  strj-chnine,  etc. ;  a  strong  infusion  of  tea 
being  given  if  no  other  tannate  be  at  hand.  An  emetic  or 
l^urgative  should  afterwards  be  given  in  alkaloidal  poisoning,  as 
the  compounds  with  Tannic  Acid  are  not  perfectly  insoluble. 

The  astringent  effect  of  Tannin  is  continued  in  the  in- 
testines, where  it  and  its  compounds  are  the  most  popular 
remedies  for  diarrhoea,  whether  alone  or  combined  with  other 
astringents,  with  antacids  such  as  Chalk,  or  anodynes  such  as 
Opium.  Intestinal  ha3mon-hage  may  sometimes  be  aiTested 
by  the  same  means.  During  its  passage  along  the  alimentarj- 
canal,  part  of  the  Tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid,  which 
enters  the  blood ;  the  rest  is  excreted  in  the  fteces  : 

Tannic  Acid  -f  water  =  gallic  acid  +  glucose 
C37H20O17  +  4H,0=:3H3C7H305  -f  CeHi.,06. 

Gallic  Acid  possesses  no  local  astringent  properties,  and  is 
therefore  seldom  if  ever  given  for  immediate  local  purposes. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Entering  the  circulation  as  Gallic  Acid,  the  preparations  of 
Tannin  are  not  certainly  known  to  have  any  further  astringent 
ofEect  on  the  vessels,  anv  antiseptic  action,  nor  coagulating 
influence  on  the  blood,  "if  injected  dii;ectly  into  the  veins, 
Tannic  Acid  proves  rapidly  fatal  by  clotting  and  embolism. 
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3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  TSES. 

The  action  of  these  substances  on  the  tissues  must  depend 
entirel)'  on  the  C4alHc  Acid.  This  is  generallj'-  regarded  as  a 
specific  astringent  and  styptic,  arresting  chronic  discharges 
from  internal  and  distant  parts,  such  as  the  uterus  and  rectum, 
and  checking  bleeding,  especially  hasmoptysis.  For  these 
pui-poses  Gallic  Acid  is  much  used,  and  should  be  given  in  full 
doses,  even  up  to  1  di-achm  at  a  time  if  haamorrhage  be  urgent. 
It  must  be  confessed  ihat  some  authorities  do  not  believe  iii 
this  action  nor  in  this  use  of  the  drug. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AND  USES. 

Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids  are  rapidly  excreted,  chiefly  as 
Gallic  Acid,  partly  as  pyrogalHc  acid,  in  the  m-ine,  which 
is  darkened  m  tint.  No  remote  disinfectant  effect  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  nor  is  Gallic  Acid  now 
believed  to  dimmish  the  albuminuria  of  Bright's  disease.  Some 
hold  that  it  an-ests  renal  hc-emorrhage  ;  but  in  this,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  hemorrhage,  there  is  a  constant  possible  source  of 
en-or,  from  the  fact  that  the  spontaneous  an-est  of  bleedino-  is 
extremely  common.  Gallic  Acid  has  also  been  used  in  nfo-ht 
sweating,  with  doubtful  success.  "  " 

Acidiim  Py-i-ogalliciiiii.  -  Pyrogallic  Acid. 
CgH.3(OH)3.  {Kot  official.)  A  body  obtained  from 
gallic  or  tannic  acid  by  carefully  heating, 

pwrcicteys.—YeTj  smaU,  shining,  colourless  crystals,  be- 
coming  black  on  exposure ;  odourless ;  insipid  ;  not  acid  to  te-^t 
paper  ;  readily  soluble  in  water.    Lose,  i  to  U  o,. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  has  a  powerful  aflinity  for  oxygen,  and  is 
n  statn.  th^i!°  disinfectant  (in  1  to  2!  per  cent,  solutions 
It  stains  the  hair  dark  without  injuring  its  structure  It  -il^n 
acts  as  a  powerful  but  painful  local  stimulant,  which  will  destroy 
exc^essiye  cutaneous^  growths,  and  may  be  used  (60  gr.  to  1  oz 
of  Lard)  in  lupus,  in  epithelial  cancer,  and  in  psoriasis  but 
only  when  the  patches  of  disease  are  small  P^o^ia^is,  but 

Whether  applied  freely  to  the  skin,  or  given  intemaUv  in 
large  doses  Pyrogallic  Acid  has  a  destructive  infl^on  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  assiunes  a  browS  apnear 
ance  and  readily  coagulates.    Vomiting,  purging,  bloody  Ee; 
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nervous  and  general  depression,  are  the  results  of  this  blood 
chang-e,  which  may  provn  fatal ;  hence  the  caution  given  in  the 
last  paragraph.  Pyrogallic  Acid  produces  the  same  remarkable 
ettect  on  the  growth  of  bone  as  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic  See 
page  106. 

MOEACE^. 

Ficus.-FiG.  The  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica. 
Imported  from  Smyrna. 

Composition.— Figs  contain  siiffar  and  mucilaqbioits  sub- 
stances. 

Figs  are  contained  in  Confectio  Sennaj,  12  in  75. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  dried  Fig  is  a  very  pleasant  demulcent  and  nutritive 

substance  \yith  laxative  properties,  and  may  be  ordered  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  habitual  constipation.  It  is  sometimes  used 
locally  as  a  poultice  to  gum-boils. 

Mori  Succiis.— Mulberry  Juice.  The  Juice  of 
the  ripe  fruit  of  Morus  nigra. 

Characters.— Golom:  dark  violet ;  odour  faint ;  taste  acidu- 
lous, sweet,  refreshing. 

Preparation. 

Syrupus  Mori.— Juice,  Sugar,  and  Spirit.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USE. 
Mulberry  Juice  is  a  flavouring  and  colouring  agent. 


CANNABINACEiE. 
Cannabis  Indica.— Indian  Hemp.  The  dried 
flowering  or  fruiting  tops  of  the  female  plants  of 
Cannabis  sativa,  grown  in  India,  and  from  which  the 
resin  has  not  been  removed. 

Characters. — Small  masses,  IJ  to  2^  inches  long,  consisting 
of  tops  of  alternate  branches  bearing  remains  of  flowers,  loaves, 
and  a  few  ripe  fruits,  the  whole  compressed  by  adhesive 
resinous  matter ;  or  straight,  stiff,  woody  stems  several  inclics 
long,  surrounded  by  the  branched  flower  stalks.    Hough,  very 
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brittle,  dusky-gi'cen  ;  odour  faint,  peculiar,  narcotic,  not  un- 
pleasant ;  nearly  tasteless. 

Co;;)7Josii!io«.— Cannabis  Indica  has  yielded  an  amorphous 
resin  ;  a  glucoside,  cannahin  ;  an  active  principle,  cunnabinan  ;  a 
volatile  alkaloid,  caniiahin  vw ;  another  alkaloid,  tctnno-cminahine ; 
and  a  volatile  oil,  cannalene.  Incompatihles. — Water  and  watery 
infusions,  which  precipitate  the  resin. 

Freparatxons. 

Extractum  Cannabis  Indicae. — Alcoholic.  6inl.  Dose,  \  io\^x. 
From  the  Extract  is  prej}a)-ed : 

TiNCTURA  Cannabis  Indicte. — 1  of  Extract  to  20  of 
Spirit.  Dose,  5  to  20  mm.,  with  1  tl.di-.  of  Mucilage. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION,  AND  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Positive  knowledge  on  these  points  is  wanting-.  Cannabis 
Indica  is  never  used  extcvnalhj.  Intcrncdhj  the  Extract  forms 
a  useful  corrective  of  some  griping  purgatives,  such  as  Podo- 
phyllin  and  Colocynth.  It  does  not  derange  the  stomach  and 
intestines  like  Opium. 

2.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Cannabis  Indica  is  ill  understood.  The 
official  preparations  chiefly  affect  the  convolutions,  producing 
a  species  of  intoxication ;  disordered  consciousness  of  personality,' 
locality,  and  time  ;  and  exaltation  of  the  feelings,  with  pleasing- 
grandiose  ideas  and  hallucinations.  Noisy,  restless  delirium 
supervenes,  with  muscular  excitement  or  more  commonly  slecj) ; 
therewith  pain  may  be  reUeved.  The  heart  and  the  blood- 
vessels appear  to  be  first  stimulated  and  afterwards  depressed. 
The  physiological  effects  of  the  several  constituents  have  not 
boon  fidly  determined.  Cannabin  and  Cannabinon  are  tho 
most  important,  the  latter  especially  causing  the  intoxication. 
Tetano-ciinnabine  is  a  convulsant. 

Cannabis  Indica  was  formerly  used  as  a  hyjinotic  and 
anodyne,  when  Opium  disagreed  or  had  been  taken  in  excess  ; 
but,  from  its  uncertainty,  it  has  been  generally  replaced  by 
Chloral.  Combined  with  Bromide  of  Potassium,  it  is  useful  in 
mania.  _  More  frequently  it  is  given  as  an  indirect  anodj-ne 
and  antispasmodic  in  dysmenorrhrx'a,  monorrhagia,  and  hysteria. 
It  may  also  be  tried  in  neuralgia,  and  in  spasmodic  asthma  (a§ 
cigarettes),  when  other  reincdie.s  fail. 
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3.   KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Kothing-  is  definitely  known  respecting  i\X-  excretion  of 
Cannabis  Indica.  It  increases  the  amount  of  urine,  prohahly 
through  the  blood  pressure. 

I.ui>«lus.-Hop.  The  dried  strobiles  of  Humulus 
lupulus,  cultivated  in  England. 

rar«w/cr«._Compressod  and  broken  in  commercial  speci- 
mens. When  entire,  about  1^  inch  long;  oblong- o v oid ;  con- 
sisting of  many  thin  gTcenish-yellow  or  brownish  membranous 
imbricated  scales  or  bracts;  each  having  at  its  base  a  small 
roiinded  achene  sprinkled  with  brownish-yellow  glands  (lupu- 
lin),  the  whole  attached  to  a  hairy  uncUilated  axis.  Odour 
aromatic  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic,  feebly  astringent. 
■  r.  XT  ^^"i^''**'^'^'^-— Hops  contain  an  aromatic  volatile  oH,  valerol, 
S-c-tlioO.  on  which  its  odour  depends  ;  11  per  cent,  of  a  crystal- 
hne  bitter  principle,  hipnUmc  acid,  Ca.HjoO^  ,  possibly  a  liquid 
TOlatile  alkaloid,  lupulim ;  and  tannin.  Incompatibks.—mnev&l 
acids ;  metallic  salts. 

Frcparaiions. 

3.  Extractum  Lupuli.    Alcoholic  and  aqueous.— 4  in  1  Dose 
5  to  lo  gr.  ■  ' 

2.  Infusum  Lupuli.— 1  in  20.    Lose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
o.  Tinctura  Lupuli.— 1  in  8  of  Pz-oo/ .Spirit.    Dose,  \  to  2  fl.dr. 

I^iipulimim.  —  LupuLiN.    A  glandular  powder 
obtained  from  the  dried  strobiles  of  Humulus  lupulus. 

Characters— A  granular,  l)rig]it  brownish-yellow  powder 
consisting  microscopically  of  minute,  globular-top-sliaped,  reti' 
culated,  translucent,  shining  glands.  Odour  and  taste  tliosc  of 
Hop.  Impuritics.—Dwsi,  yielding  excess  of  asli.  Lose,  2  to  5  gr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  the  Hop  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  its  two  important  constituents,  wliich  exert  the  characteristic 
effects  of  the  class  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  (1)  The 
primary  stimulant,  and  secondary  sedative  and  soporific  effects 
of  the  aromatic  oil,  associated  with  those  of  alcohol,  are  seen 
in  ales  and  beers,  less  distinctly  in  the  official  preparations. 
The  stomachic  and  tonic  effect  of  the  hop-bitter,  lupulinic 
acid,  is  equally  familiar  in  wholesome  bitter  ale.  Ale  is 
moderately  laxative  and  diuretic,  by  virtue  of  the  essential  oil 
and  alcohol. 


Oleum  Terebinthinm. 


Hop  is  used  medicinally  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pure  bitter 
ales,  to  produce  the  etfects  just  indicated,  especially  to  rouse 
and  improve  the  appetite  during  convalescence  and  in  low 
states  of  the  system,  and  to  promote  sleep.  The  official  pre- 
parations sometimes  relieve  the  cra^ang  of  alcoholism,  and  act 
as  anaphrodisiacs.    Lupulin  is  given  as  a  hypnotic. 

CONIFEEiE. 

Oleum  Terebimhinse.— Oil  of  Turpentine. 
The  oil  distilled,  usually  by  aid  of  steam,  from 
the  oleo-resin  (turpentine)  obtained  from  Pinus  aus- 
tralis,  Pinus  treda,  and  sometimes  from  Pinus  pinaster 
and  Pinus  sylvestris  ;  rectified  if  necessary. 

Characters  and  tests.— Limpid,  colom-less ;  odour  strono- 
pecuhar,   varying  in  the   different  kinds;    taste  pungent, 

^i^^'^oV.o^^'i'  ^-0°  ;  almost   entirely  distils 

he  ow  306°  Fahn  Sp.  gr.  0-864.  Neutral.  Mixes  ^th  other 
volatile  and  fixed  oils,  and  dissolves  resins,  wax,  sulphur  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine.    Solubility,  1  in  10  of  rectified  spirit. 

Composition.— The  oleo-resin,  common  turpentine,  as  it  is 
tormed  on  trees,  is  an  impui-e  solution  of  resin  in  15  to  30  per 
^nt.  of  the  official  volatile  oU.  The  Oil  of  Turpentine,  C,„H,„ 
with  the  characters  ]ust  described,  readily  absorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  the  an-,  and  is  converted  into  the  resin  certain 
other  acids,  carbonic  acid,  and  ozone,  which  thus  increase  a^ 
the  expense  of  the  oil ;  the  mixture  constituting  the  oleo-resin 
When  the  latter  is  distilled,  after  agitation  with  lime-wa  cr 
the  volatile  oil  passes _  over,  lea^dng  the  resin  behind.  Oil  of 
Turpentine  is  isomeric  with  a  number  of  volatile  oils  or  of 

Tf'''T'''  ''^-'^^y         -ith  in  the  materia  medica 
Dose,  10  to  30  mm. ;  as  an  anthelmintic,  2  to  4  fl.cb. 

Preparations. 

"""Ift^l'^f  ^^^'^^^--^  •  Liquorice,  1  ;  Honey,  2.  Dos., 

^''^or'^dt^^--'         '"'^'''^^'^  °f  Starch,  15  oz. 

3.  I-^^^ntum  Terebinthi^^  Camphor,  1 ;  rubbed 

_   up  with  Soft  Soap,  2,  mixed  with  Water  o   '  ' 

4.  Linimentum  Terebinthinse  Aceticuin.-4 ;' Glacial  Acetic 
^        Acid,  1  ;  Limmcnt  of  Camphor,  4 

•>.  Ung^entum  Terebinthin^.-8 ;  Resin,  1  ;  Yellow  Wax,  4  ; 
6.  {.Yat  offleiai:}    Terebene.-An  isomer  of  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
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produced  by  the  action  of  H^SO^  on  the  latter,  and  dis- 
tillation. A  colourless  liqui'd,  with  the  odour  of  fresh- 
sa\\  n  pinewood.  Not  misciblo  with  water.  Bose,  5  to 
30  niin.  in  emulsion. 

Rcsiaaa — Eesin.  The  residue  left  after  distil- 
lation of  Oil  of  Turpentine  from  the  crude  oleo-resin 
(turpentine)  of  various  species  of  Pinus. 

Characters. — Translucent,  yellowish,  brittle,  jiulverisable ; 
fracture  shining  ;  odour  and  taste  faintly  terebinthinate.  Easily 
fusible  ;  bums  with  a  dense  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke. 

Composition. — Eesin  consists  of  three  isomeric  resinous 
acids,  piiiic,  sijlvic,  and  piiiiario,  IICoqHjjjOo,  and  a  trace  of  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Preparations. 

1.  Emplastriun  Resinse. — 2;  Lead  Plaster,  16;  Card  Soap,  1. 

2.  XJnguentum  Eesinse.— 4 ;  Yellow  Wax,  2 ;  Simple  Oint- 

ment, 8  ;  Almond  Oil,  1. 

Eesin  is  contained  in  many  other  Plasters,  in  XJnguentum 
Terebinthinte,  and  in  Charta  Epispastica. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

UxfeynaUi/.—Ai^^Aied.  to  the  skin  or  exposed  mucous  sur- 
faces, Turpentine  is  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  and  produces 
a  sense  of  heat  and  redness,  followed  by  burning  and  vesication, 
the  local  circulation  being  stimvilated,  and  the  local  nerves  first 
irritated  and  then  depressed.  Eesin  is  a  mild  local  stimulant 
and  disinfectant.  Tiu-pcntine  is  therefore  in  very  extensive 
use  as  a  local  stimulant  and  counter-irritant :  (a)  In  painful 
affections  of  a  local  kind,  such  as  chronic  rhoumatisni  of  muscles 
or  joints,  and  neuralgia,  in  the  form  of  the  Liniments,  the 
Eesin  Plaster,  and  Turpentine  stupes.  (i)  In  aifcctions  of 
deep  parts,  to  act  reflexly  on  the  vessels  and  nerves ;  for  in- 
stance, to  relieve  bronchitis  by  being  rubbed  on  the  chest, 
metcorism  by  application  to  the  abdomen  as  stupes,  or  affections 
of  joints  by  inunction  over  them,  {c)  As  a  disinfectant  and 
stimulant  it  may  be  applied  to  ulcers  and  womKls,thoITnguentum 
Eesina3  bemg  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  pure  Oil 
is  applied  to  hospital  gangrene.  Turpentine  is  absorbed  by 
the  unbroken  skin,  and  its  action  in  metcorism  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  in  this  way,  as  wo  shaU  see.    Ivcsiu  also 
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gives  a  confiistencc  and  adhesiveness  to  the  many  plasters  of 
wliich  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Intemallij. — In  the  stomaeli,  as  externally,  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine is  disinfectant,  stimulant  to  the  vessels,  sedative  to  the 
local  nerves,  and  refiexly  stimulant,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  powerful  carminative ;  but  it  is  little  given  for  this 
,  purpose,  because  unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  often  disagreeable 
\  in  its  remote  effects,  and  because  we  ha'^'e  abundance  of  other 
volatile  oils,  equally  powerful,  without  either  of  these  draw- 
backs.   (See  CaryophyUtim,  page  272.) 

Turpentine  passes  into  the  bowel,  and  may  be  found  even 
in  the  colon  (which  may,  however,  excrete  it  also,  as  will  be 
described).  Here  it  acts  refiexly  as  a  stimulant  to  the  muscu- 
lar coat,  causing  contraction,  expulsion  of  gas  and  fasces,  and 
recovery  of  tone  if  this  have  been  lost  by  tympanitic  distension  ; 
and  is  also  a  disinfectant  and  vascular  stimulant.  In  larger 
doses  these  effects  proceed  to  pui-gation.  It  is  therefore  given, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  as  the  Enema,  in  tympanites,  especially 
when  this  is  associated  with  constipation ;  and  it  has  proved 
useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It  may  also 
be  advantageously  added  to  enemata  after  some  forms  of 
haemorrhage,  being,  as  will  be  seen,  hajmostatic. 

Turpentine  proves  to  be  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  given 
either  by  the  mouth,  for  the  tape-worm,  in  doses  of  3ij  to  ^ss 
(with  Castor  Oil),  which  sometimes  cause  unpleasant  symp- 
toms; or  as  the  Enema,  for  the  thi-ead-worm,  an  excellent 
method. 

Another  local  application  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  to  the 
respu-atory  organs,  as  an  inhalation.  The  diluted  vapour  in 
steam  should  be  used,  or  the  pure  vapour  inhaled  from  a  warm 
sponge,  which  may,  however,  prove  irritant.  Tm-pentine  enters 
the  blood  thus,  but  the  chief  action  desired  is  a  purely  local 
one,  to  disinfect  and  stimulate  the  chronically  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  surfaces  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  and  to  correct  the 
odour  and  n-ritant  properties  of  the  products.  It  is  used  in 
gangTenc  of  the  lung,  dUated  bronchi,  and  allied  conditions, 
l  ationts  sulienng  from  these  diseases  are  also  beneflted  by  the 
air  o±  pmc  forests,  e.g.  at  Bournemouth  and  Arcachon  Terc- 
ir"- i^t'^^a^y  or  in  an  inhalation  (made  like  Vapor 
1  mi  Sylvcstns,  page  384),  is  valuable  in  phthisis  and  chronic 
bronchitis. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

.  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  fi-eely  absorbed  by  all  surfaces,  and 
enters  the  b  ood  as  such.  Thus  introduced,  it  produces  none 
of  the  rapidly  fatal  effects  which  follow  its  injection  into  the 
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veins  of  animals,  and  which  are  referable  in  part  to  coa-ulation 
Probably,  hovvever,  even  in  medicinal  quantL'es,  TmfeSin^^^ 
.  partially  oxydised  at  the  expense  of  the  blood. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  rsES. 

Found  unchanged  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  Oil  of  Turnen 
tine  sets  up  a  series  of  symptoms,  mainly  depi4sant  in  tW 
character,  which  follow  the  reflex  stiilufi  eS^s  a^^^^^^^^^^ 

th    sSac^'^A  f  l',  'I      '^"r  and  vesselT  o'f 

the  stomach.    A  fuU  dose  produces  languor,  debiUtv  nausea 

fo^oT;  '^'^^"^'^'Ti  ""^^^^'^J'  ^^-g^  dofe  may's 

to  coma.  These  sedative  effects  on  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
centres  may  account  for  the  success  of  the  empirical  use  cf 
I^^SZ^IS^^^^-^  -  neuralgia,  obstinate^ 

t.e  ^o^preSur:  "l^^^. 

planation,  m  part,  of  the  unquestionable  value  of  Tui-pentine 
as  a  haemostatic.  Of  all  the  means  of  arresting  Sternal 
haemorrhage,  it  frequently  proves  to  be  the  most  powerful 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  and  uterus  wiU  often 
cease  after  a  full  dose  of  Turpentine,  when  every  other  drug 
has  tailed.  It  is  speciaUy  usefid  in  intestinal  haimon-haot 
Irom  typhoid  ulceration.  In  such  cases  the  OQ  must  be  fear- 
lessly exhibited,  since  life  is  at  stake,  a  dose  of  x\  bein? 
lollowed  every  two  hours  by  doses  of  20  to  30  min. 

The  temperature  is  believed  to  be  lowered  by  Tui-pentine 
This  substance  is  also  a  physiological  antidote  to  phos- 
phorus, and  may  be  used  (best  in  the  form  of  the  crude  oil) 
either  to  prevent  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning  in  workmen, 
or  in  small  repeated  doses  in  acute  poisoning,  after  Sulphate  of 
Copper.    See  Cuprum,  page  75. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  like  volatile  oils  in  general,  is  excreted 
mainly  aa  such,  by  the  cutaneous  and  mammary  glands,  by  the 
lungs  and  respiratory  passages,  by  the  kidneys,  and  possibly 
by  the  hver,  biliary  mucosa,  and  intestines.  AU  these  organs 
are  influenced  by  the  Oil  as  it  passes  through  them.  Per- 
spiration is  slightly  increased,  and  an  eruption  may  appear  on 
the  skin.  In  the  bronchial  walls  it  acts  as  a  vascular  stimulant, 
and  disinfects  both  these  and  their  products  ;  it  might  there- 
fore be  a  valuable  drug  in  chronic  bronchitis,  dilated  bronchi, 
and  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Its  effects  as  it  passes  tkroughthe 
Iridneys  account  for  the  comparatively  little  use  that  is  made 
of  Turpentine  in  these  and  other  diseases.    Even  in  moderate 
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doses  it  may  produce  symptoms  of  irritation  and  congestion 
of  the  urinary  organs,  including  lumbar  pain,  repeated  painful 
ineffectual  attempts  at  micturition,  a  sense  of  heat  and  spasm 
in  the  perinteum,  and  firequently  hasmaturia.  Whilst  large 
doses  may  cause  complete  suppression,  small  doses  cause 
dim-esis ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  occasionally  used  with  caution 
in  Bright's  disease  and  even  in  hasmaturia.  Part  of  the  Tur- 
pentine is  excreted  as  a  fi-agrant  violet- smelling  body,  and  this 
and  the  unchanged  portion  exert  a  remote  local  effect  as  stimu- 
lants and  disinfectants  in  the  bladder  and  urethra,  so  that 
cystitis  and  gleet  have  been  treated  with  the  Oil. 

In  passing  through  the  biliary  passages.  Turpentine  or  its 
products  are  believed  to  prevent  or  dissolve  gaU  stones.  Its 
excretion  by  the  colon  probably  contributes  to  its  effect  in 
expelUng  gas  and  faeces. 


Terebinthiua  Canadensis.  —  Canada  Tur- 
PExVTiNE  OR  Balsam.  The  turpentine  obtained  by 
puncturing  or  incising  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  Pinus  balsamea.    From  Canada. 

Characters.— A.  pale  yellow  and  faintly  gi-eenish  transparent 
oleo-resm,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  with  a  peculiar 
agreeable  odour,  and  a  slightly  bitter,  feebly  acrid,  taste ;  by 
exposiu-e  di-_ymg  very  slowly  into  a  transparent  adhesive 
vanush ;  sohdifying  when  mixed  with  i  its  weight  of  Magnesia. 

Composition.— Qs.na.di3,  Turpentine  has  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  turpentines.  See  Oleum  Terebmthinaj,  page  377 
Dose,  20  to  30  gr.  >  r  b  ■ 

Terebinthina  Canadensis  is  contained  in  Charta  Epispastica 
nnd  Lollodium  Flexile. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


r>^r£t''f\  Turpentine  is  chiefly  used  for  its  physical  pro- 
perties. IntemaUy  it  produces  the  effects  of  Oil  of  Tui-pentine. 

I^aricis  Cortex.— Larch  Bark.  The  bark  of 
-b-mus  Larix,  the  Common  Larch.  Collected  in  Spring : 
deprived  of  its  outer  rough  portion,  and  dried. 

A^rV^lT'c!r'lZ}''  fl^tti^^  pieces  or  quills.  Outer  surface 
Z^tf^    %    °Y'  uneven;   inner  surface  neariy 

smooth,  yellowish-white  or  pinkish-rod  according  to  its  a-e 
Fracture  close,  but  hbcr  somewhat  fibrous;  fractured  sui-faces 
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except  internally  deep  carmine.  Odour  balsamic  terebin 
th^nous ;  taste  astringent.  Suhsianco  resemhliJza  ch  Ba^^^ 
Red  Cmchona  Bark,  known  by  bitter  taste  • 

tomposition.—lMvch  Bark  yields  a  form  of  crude 
penUne;  tamic  acid;  and  la^u.do  acid,  C,hX  a  Wtter. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Laricis.-l  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  20  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

T>leninr^Tf'^'^'''f  ^      a'^tio"'  tut  is  more 

pleasant.    It  is  used  (but  rarely)  in  the  same  class  of  cases. 

Thus  Americamiin.-CojiMON  Frankincense. 
ilie  concrete  turpentine,  scraped  oflf  the  trunks  of 
Jr'inus  Tseda,  the  Frankincense  Pine,  and  Pinus 
austrahs  the  Swamp  Pine.  From  the  southern 
states  of  North  America. 

_  Characters— A  softish,  yellow,  opaque  solid  when  fresh, 
resinous  but  tough,  ha^ang  the  odour  of  crude  American  tur- 
pentine.   Dry  and  brittle  v\rhen  kept,  darker,  of  milder  odour. 

6w»/jo«i:io«.— Frankincense  has  the  composition  of  ordinary 
crude  turpentmes. 

Thus  Americamm  is  contained  in  Emplastrum  Picis. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Frankincense  has  the  same  action  and  uses  as  resin  and 
its  allies  just  described. 

_Pix  Baii-g-imdica.— Burgundy  Pitch.  The 
resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  of  Pinus  Picea 
(Abies  excelsa),  the  Spruce  Fir,  melted  and  strained. 
From  Germany, 

Characters. — Hard  and  brittle,  yet  gradually  taking  the 
foiTO  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept ;  opaque  ;  generally  dull 
reddish-brown ;  fractiu-e  conchoidal ;  odour  agreeable,  aro- 
matic; taste  sweet,  aromatic,  not  bitter.  Impariti/.—A  mixture 
of  common  Eesin,  oil,  and  water ;  not  completely  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. 
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Composttion. — Bm'gundy  Pitch,  consists  of  various  resinous 
acids,  with  volatile  oil,  as  in  ordinary  crude  Kosin. 

Frcparation. 

Enjplastrum  Pieis. — 26  ;  Common  Frankincense,  13;  Resin,  4^  ; 
Yellow  Wax,  4 J ;  Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  1  ;  Olive 
Oil,  2  ;  Water,  2. 

Fix  Biirgundica  is  also  contained  in  Emplastrum  Ferri. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Burgundy  Pitch  has  a  mildly  stimulant  action  on  the  slrin, 
and  is  used  only  for  making  plasters. 

Pix  Liiquidftt.—  Tar.  A  bituminous  liquid  ob- 
tained from  the  wood  of  Pinus  sylvestris  and  other 
species  of  Pinus  by  destructive  distiUation. 

Characters.- — Semiliquid,  brownish-black,  of  a  well-known 
peculiar  aromatic  odour.  Water  agitated  with  it  acquires  a 
pale-brown  colour,  empyreumatic  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 

C'omjwsition. — Tar  is  a  vai-iable  mixture  of  crcasotc,  phenol 
(carbolic  acid),  toluol,  xylol,  acetic  acid,  turpentine,  and  resinoid 
bodies.    Dose,  20  to  60  min.  in  pill. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquidse.— 5  ;  Yellow  Wax,  2. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Tar,  being  a  compound  of  Creasote,  Carbolic  Acid,  and 
other  substances,  possesses  an  action  very  similar  to  the  fu-st 
two  of  these  bodies,  to  which  the  student  is  referred.  Its 
exact  composition  being  variable,  the  action  of  Tar  is  uncertain  ; 
and  internally  it  is  now  but  little  employed. 

Extcrnnlhj,  it  is  more  valuable  than  either  of  its  important 
constituents,  as  a  vascular  stimulant  and  tissue  alterative  in 
diy  skin  diseases,  such  as  chronic  eczema  and  psoriasis ;  and  as 
a  nervous  sedative  in  pruritus. 

InlvruaUij,  Tar  may  bo  given  in  pills,  in  copsules,  or  as 
tar- water  (made  l)y  shalciiig  up  a  pint  of  'i'ar  wiUi  half-a-gallon 
of  water,  and  decanting  after  settlement),  a  very  popular 
panacea  a  hundred  years  ago.  Tar  may  stUl  bo  used  as  a 
remote  disinfectant  and  deodorant  in  foul  discharges  from  the 
bronchi  and  luug.s,  by  which  it  is  probably  in  part  oxciuted 
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Oleum  Piui  Sylvesti-is—FiR-WooL  Oil  TI 

oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  Finns  sylvestrir 

liw«.^fl"'''''^"'*-~^^^':^^  colourless;  odour  aromatic,  lavender 


Prcpavation. 


Vapor  Olei  Pini  SyIvestris.-40min.,  rubbed  with  20  »t  of 
Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesium,  and  Water  to  1  fl'o^ 
Bo.e  Jor  oue  whahUhn,  1  fl.dr,  with  i  pint  of  cold  ^nd 
\  pmt  of  boiling  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  of  this  substance  is  similar  to  that  of  Oil  of 
lurpentine  and  Larch,  but  its  odour  is  more  agToeable.  It 
1*  specially  usetul  in  the  form  of  the  Inhalation,  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  disinfectant,  in  some  forms  of 
laryngeal  disease. 


J'uiaipoi-i  Olctiui — Oil  of  Juniper.  The  oil 
distilled  in  Britain  from  the  full-grown  unripe  o-reen 
fruit  of  J uniperus  communis. 

CArtjY/cfe)-*.— Colourless  or  pale  greenish-yeUow,  of  charac- 
teristic odour  and  warm  aromatic  taste. 

Composition.— Q\\  of  Juniper  contains  a  hydi-ocarbon 
yielding  a  white  crystalline  hydrous  compound 
CioHi^,HoO,  and  a  polymeric  hydrocarbon  CqHs.,.  Dose,  1  to 
4  min. 

Treparation. 

Spiritus  Juniper!.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Dose,  30  to  60  min. 
Spiritus  Juniperi  is  contained  in  Mistura  Creasoti. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Juniper  natui-ally  resembles 
closely  that  of  Turpentine,  but  its  remote  local  stimulant 
action  on  the  kidney  is  peculiarly  marked,  whilst  this  drug  is 
neither  disagreeable  nor  dangerously  powerful  like  the  other. 
Thus  it  acts  as  a  stomachic,  stimulant,  and  anti  spasmodic ;  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood ;  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  to  which  it  im- 
parts an  odour  of  violets ;  is  a  diuretic,  being  possibly  a  specific 
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stimulant  of  the  renal  cells,  increasing  both  solids  and  -water ; 
and  in  large  doses  causes  strangury  and  renal  inflammation. 

J uniper  is  used  almost  entu-ely  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy  not 
dependent  on  acute  renal  disease,  i.e.  in  cardiac  and  hepatic 
di-opsy,  and  in  some  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Tt  is 
best  given  combined  with  saline  diuretics,  or  in  the  form  of 
"  Hollands  "  or  Gin. 

Sabinse  Cacumina.— Savin  Tops.  The  fresh 
and  dried  tops  of  Juniperus  Sabina.  Collected  in 
spring,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Twigs  densely  covered  with  minute  imbricated 
adpressed  green  leaves,  with  a  large  oval  depressed  central 
gland  on  their  back.  Odour  strong,  peculiar;  taste  acrid, 
bitter,  disagreeable. 

Cmnposit[on.—^z.yvD.  contains  the  official  volatile  oil. 

Dose  in  powder. — 4  to  10  gr. 

Freparaiions. 

1.  Tinctura  Sabinae.— I  of  dried  Tops  in  8  of  Proof  Snirit 

JJose,  20  to  60  min.  ^ 

2.  Unguentum  SabiiX3e.-J';Wi  Tops,  8;   YeUow  Wax  3- 

Lard,  16.  '  ' 

From  Sabinee  Cacumina  is  made  : 

Oleum  Sabinae.-DistiUed   in   Britain  from  fresh  Savin 

odlTr'rl  V./"^'  ^''i'T'  ^^th  an  unpleasant 

odour  and  bitter  acrid  taste.  Contains  several  hydi-o- 
caxbons.    Dose,  1  to  4  min.  n^uio- 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
I.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Oil  of^uJS'^^^'f  °*  ^^"^  '^"'^^y  ^^^e-^Wes  that  of 
^/fi?  -^"J^P«l°*™e  but  It  18  more  irritant,  causing  vesicatioT, 

surface     tT^'"         "'^,1  "P^°^"««        °f  I  wounded 

Sers    II  dis^r^"""^'-"  r^*^  '°  promote'^the  discharge  Torn 
iL^a/t  ^i  '^'""'■"''^  ^'"^'^^  ''''^  condylomata.  ^ 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD;  SPBCmc,  AND  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

Oil  of  Savin  is  absorbed,  carried  thrmio-V, 
cxcreu^^  1.1.  Oil  of  „ltTfl"? 
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irritant  to  the  kidneys  and  mucous  membranes,  especially 
those  of  the  genital  tract,  causing  h3'per8emia  of  the  ovaries  and 
uterus,  increased  menstrual  activity,  and  contraction  of  tho 
pregnant  uterus.  It  is  used  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  requires 
the  exercise  of  great  care.  More  frequently  it  has  been  given 
as  an  ecbolio  for  criminal  purposes,  and  has  then  often  caused 
fatal  gaatro-enteritia. 

ZINGIBERACE^. 

Zingriber. — Ginger.  The  scraped  and  dried  rhi- 
zome of  Zingiber  officinale.    From  the  Tropics. 

Characters. — Flattish,  irregularly-branched  pieces,  3  to  4 
inches  long ;  a  depressed  scar  at  the  summit  of  each  branch. 
Externally  pale  buff,  striated,  fibrous ;  fracture  ready,  mealy, 
short,  fibrous.  Odour  agreeable,  aromatic.  Taste  strong,  pun- 
gent. Substance  resembling  Ginger :  Turmeric,  which  is  yellow. 

Compositio7i. — Ginger  contains  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  a 
complex  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  oxydation  products. 
Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparations 

1.  Tinctura  Zingiberis. — 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    JDosc,  15  to  60  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Zingiberis  Fortior. — "  Essence  of  Ginger."  1  in  2 

of  Spirit.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

From  tlie  latter  is  prepared  : 

Sykdpus  Zingiberis. — 1  of  Stronger  Tincture  to  25  of 
Syrup.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

Ginger  and  the  Stronger  Tincture  are  also  contained  in  pre- 
parations of  many  important  drugs. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ginger  acts  and  is  used  like  other  substances  containing 
aromatic  volatile  oUs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed of  carminatives. 

Curcuma. — Turmeric.  The  dried  rhizome  of 
Curcuma  longa.    Appendix  B.P. 

Composition. — Turmeric  contains  two  yellow  colouring 
matters,  aresin  and  an  acid  ;  a  volatile  oil ;  and  starch. 

Preparations. 
Turmeric  Tincture. — 1  in  6  of  Proof  Spirit. 
ruKMEBic  Paper.    Made  from  the  Tincture. 
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USE. 

Turmeric  Paper  is  used  pharmaceutically  as  a  test  for 
alkalies,  which  change  the  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown.  As  a 
condiment  it  is  a  constituent  of  curry  powder. 

Cardamomi  Semiua. — Cardamoms.  Thedi-ied 
i-ipe  seeds  of  the  Malabar  Cardamom,  Elettaria 
Cardamomum.  When  the  seeds  are  required  for  use 
the  pericarps  are  rejected. 

Characters. — About  a  of  an  inch  long,  irregularly  angular, 
transversely  wrinkled,  reddish-brown  externally,  whitish 
within  ;  odour  and  taste  agreeably  warm  and  aromatic.  Peri- 
carps I  to  1  inch  long ;  4  to  |  of  an  inch  broad  ;  ovoid,  obtusely 
triangular,  shortly  beaked,  rounded  at  the  base ;  brownish- 
yeUow ;  longitudinally  striated  ;  without  taste  or  odour. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Cardamoms  is  a 
volatile  oil,  containing  a  terpene,  Ci„Hig,  and  a  camphor. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita.— a  oz.  :  Caraway,  ^  oz. ; 
Eaisins,  2  oz. ;  Cinnamon,  i  oz. ;  Cochineal,  55  gr. :  Froof 
Spirit,  1  pint.    Dose,  i  to  2  fl!dr. 

Cardamoms  are  also  contained  in  Extractum  Colocynthidis 
Compositum,  Pulvis  Cmnamomi  Compositus,  Pulvis  Cretfe 
Aromaticus,  Tmctura  Gentian®  Composita,  Tinctura  Ehei,  and 
Vmum  Aloes;  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita  in  Decoctum 
Aloes  Lompositum,  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  Mistura  Senn» 
U)mposita,  and  Tinctura  Chloroformi  Composita. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cardamoms  serve  as  a  highly  agreeable,  slightly  stimulant, 
flavouring  and  carminative  agent,  allied  to  the  peppers. 

IRIDACEJ3. 

Crocus.-SAFFRON.  The  dried  stigmas  and  ton 
of  the  style  of  Crocus  sativus.    From  Spain,  etc. 

to  th?Ton'ofTJ^''u'^""Mr°^"  "^"^  "^ited  below 

T»J    A?  y?^""^  Odour  powerful,  aromatic 

Taste  bitter,  aromat.-c.  Rubbed  on  the  wet  fing;r  itTeaves 
an  mtense  orange-yellow  tint.     Lr>p^,rilies.  -  Marigold  and 
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safflower  petals,  chalk,  etc.  Oil :  when  pressed  between  folds 
of  white  filtering  paper  it  should  leave  no  oily  stain. 

Composition. — Safe-on  contains  polychroite,  an  orange-red 
glucoside,  which  yields  a  red  coloming  matter,  crocin  ;  also  a 
volatile  oil,  CipHi^. 

Preparation. 
Tinctura  Croci.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  i  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Crocus  is  used  only  to  colour  official  preparations. 

Iris.— Blue  Flag.  {Not  official.)  The  rhizome 
and  rootlets  of  Iris  versicolor. 

Characters. — Rhizome  2  to  4  inches  long  ;  jointed ;  termi- 
nated by  a  scar  ;  annulated  fi-om  the  leaf-sheaths  ;  grey-brown. 
Rootlets,  long,  simple.    Odour  slight ;  taste  acrid,  nauseous. 

Composition. — A  substance,  iridin,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  root,  of  doubtful  constitution.    Dose,  |  to  2  gr. 

Non-official  Preparations. 
Extractum  Iridis  (U.  S.  P.). — Bose,  1  to  5  gr.  Extractum 
Iridis  Fluidum  (TJ.  S.  'P.).—Bose,  5  to  60  min.  Iridin. 
— A  powdered  extractive ;  dark-brown ;  bitter,  nauseous, 
acrid.    Bose,  1  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iridin  is  a  powerful  hepatic  stimulant  or  direct  chola- 
gogue,  and  cathartic ;  possibly  also  diuretic.  It  is  a  useful 
purgative  in  disorders  of  the  liver  and  duodenum. 

SMILACE^. 

Sars£e  Radix. — Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  The 
dried  root  of  Smilax  officinalis.  Native  of  Central 
America  ;  imported  from  J amaica. 

Characters. — Many  feet  long ;  folded  and  packed  into 
bundles  18  inches  long,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  bound 
by  a  long  root.  Roots  furrowed  ;  in  thickness  not  exceeding 
a  goose-quill,  grejnsh  to  deep  reddish-brown ;  with  numerous 
branched  rootlets.  Inodorous;  taste  mucilaginous,  feebly 
bitter  and  acrid.    Substances  resembling  Sarsa :  Senega ;  twisted 


SCILLA. 


and  keeled.  Hemidesmus,  cracked  transversely.  Impurities 
— inienor  kinds. 

Co;«^osii;io«.— Sarsaparilla  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  oil-;  a  colourless  crystalUne  neutral  principle,  smilacin 
Closely  allied  to  saponin ;  resin,  starch,  muoilaffe,  etc. 

Preparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Sarsse.— 1  in  8.    Dose,  2  to  10  fl.oz 

2.  Decoctum  Sarsas  Compositum.— Sarsaparilla,  20;  Sassafras 

truaiacum  Wood,  Liquorice,  each  2;  Mezereon,  1- 
Water,  160.    Dose,  2  to  10  fl.oz. 

3.  Extractum  Sarsa  Liquidum— Spirituous    and  aqueous 

with  Sugar.    1  in  1.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.di-. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  SarsapariUa  is  unknown,  the 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  effects  which  fbllow  large  draS  s  of 

S is  tlS""'""'  ""r^  T'"^'^  '^"'^  *°  t*^^  water  alone 
is^xcrSdl^the^ri^^^^^^^^ 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  theraneutical 
value  of  SarsapariUa.  Whilst  the  pharmacological  Sence 
IS  negative,  the  chmcal  evidence  is  discordant,  some  authorities 

sTh^fs'^'f.''  "^'''^^^  ^-^^  °f  extraorfinary  Slue  S 
syphihs,  chronic  skin  diseases  and   rheumatism    ofW  72 

entirely  worthless.  On  the  one  hand,  ma^  is  of  These 
i  fno^'l^r'^^  ^^^'^-^  treatment  with  rest 

teiutiTHttrn's::^^^^^ 
^sfezth^as^^^^ 

pound  Decoction  should  be  freely  used.  ' 


LILIACEiE. 


Scilla.    Squill.  The  bulb  of  Urginea  Scilla  • 
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tough,  and  flexible  when  moist.  Substance  resembling  Scilla  : 
Tragacanth ;  translucent. 

Composition. — Squill  has  yielded  a  hitter  non-nitrogenous 
glucoside  scilla'in,  also  scillipicriii  and  scillitoxin,  obsciuely 
related  to  each  other ;  and  much  mucilage.    Dose,  1  to  3  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acetum  Scillas. — 1  in  8  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid.    Dose,  15 

to  40  min. 

From  Acetum  Scillee  are  prepared  : 

a.  OxYMEL  Scilla. — Acetum  SciUas  5,  with  8  of  Honey. 

Dose,  1^  to  1  fl.dr. 

b.  Syuupus  Scill^:. — Acetum  ScillfB  1,  with  2  of  Sugar. 

Dose,  J  to  1  fl.dr. 

2.  Pilula  ScillsB  Composita. — \\  ;  Ginger,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ; 

Hard  Soap,  1  ;  Treacle,  2.    Lose,  5  to  10  gr. 

3.  Pilula  IpecacuaiihsB  cum  Scilia,. —  1  ;  Compound  Powder 

of  Ipecacuanha,  3  ;  Ammoniacum,  1  ;  Treacle,  q.s.  1  of 
Opium  in  23^.    Base,  5  to  10  gr. 

4.  Tinctura  Scillse.— 1  in  8  of  Proo/ Spirit.  Dose,  10  to  30  rain. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  this  important  drug  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  digitalis  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  in  detail. 
The  student  is  therefore  referred  to  all  that  is  said  respecting 
Digitalis  at  page  341,  and  will  apply  it  to  SquiU.  Briefly,  it 
produces  the  same  increase  of  vigour  and  diminution  of  fre- 
quency of  the  cardiac  action  ;  the  same  contraction  of  the 
peripheral  vessels  and  rise  of  pressure,  followed  by  relaxation 
commencing  in  the  renal  arterioles;  and  therefore  the  same 
kind  of  diuresis. 

Squill  is  employed  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as  Digitalis, 
and  frequently  iu  combination  with  this  drug,  diuretics  being 
most  active  when  given  together.  It  must  not  be  ordered 
continuously,  but  with  intermissions,  when  it  is  more  actively 
diuretic  and  less  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 

Two  properties,  however,  distinguish  Squill  from  Digitalis, 
and  have  to  be  carefully  observed:  1.  Squill  is  much  more 
irritant  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  even  than  digitalis, 
causing  vomiting  and  purging  in  fuU  doses,  and  is  very  Uable 
to  produce  dyspepsia  even  in  medicinal  quantities  ;  it  must  thus 
often  be  withheld  when  most  clearly  indicated.  2.  Squill  is  a 
powerful  expectorant.  This  action  is  probably  a  remote  local 
one,  the  s.dllain  stimulating  the  structures  m  the  bronchial 
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wall  during  excretion,  as  it  irritates  the  gastro-intestinal  wall 
during  absorption,  m  this  respect  resembling  Ipecacuanha 
(emetine)  and  Senega.  It  is  much  employed  as  a  stimulant 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis,  where  the  indications  are  to 
increase  the  local  circulation  and  secretion,  to  accelerate  the 
removal  of  the  products,  to  strengthen  the  right  ventricle,  and 
to  promote  diuresis.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  acute  bronchitis  ; 
and  must  also  be  withheld  in  phthisis,  where  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  feeble  or  deranged.  The  routine  use  of  Squill  for 
cough  of  every  kind  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Convallaria.— (iVoi!  official.)  Tlie  entire  plant  of 
Corivallaria  majalis,  the  Lily  of  the  Vallej. 

Characters. — Leaves  radical,  usually  two,  oblong,  tapering 
at  both  ends,  4  to  6  inches  long.  Flower-stem  leafless,  radical, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  drooping,  bell-fchaped,  in  a 
loose  raceme.  ' 

Composition.— TAlj  of  the  Valley  contains  two  glucosides," 
eom-nUarin,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  convallamarin, 
white,  amorphous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit. 

Non-official  Preparations. 
Extract  of  Convallaria. — Aqueous.    Dose,  2  to  8  gr.  Conval- 
lamarin.—i>osd;,  J  to  2  gr.  An  Infusion  may  also  be  used. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
ConvaUaria  has  an  action  very  similar  to  that  of  Squill 
and  Digitalis :  m  medicinal  doses  it  slows  and  strengthens 
the  heart,  raises  the  blood  pressure,  and  is  a  decided  diuretic. 

It  has  proved  useful  m  some  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  uncertain  remedy.  Like  the  two  other  drugs,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  this  effect  being  due 
to  the  eonvaUann,  whilst  convallamarin  acts  on  the  circulation 
Aqueous  preparations  and  convallamarin  are  therefore  given. 

Aloe  Barbadensis.— Barbadoes  Aloes.  The 
juice  when  inspissated,  which  flows  from  the  trans- 
versely cut  bases  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  vulgaris,  Bar- 
badoes and  Ciira9oa  Aloes.    From  the  West  Indies. 

Chamcters.-T)BR^  reddish-,  chocolate-,  or  dark-brown,  or 
almost  black;  fracture  dull,  waxy,  sometimes  smooth  ^nd 
glassy;  opaque  in  mass,  in  thin  films  translucent  and  orange- 
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brown  ;  powder  duU  olive-yeUow.  Odour  strong,  disagreeable : 
taste  bitter,  nauseous.  The  Curacjoa  variety  is  more  glassy 
and  translucent  than  the  Barbadoes,  with  a  distinctive  odour 
Moistened  with  spirit,  it  exhibits  microscopicaUy  numerous 
crystals.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof  spirit.  Substances 
resembhng  Aloes:  Guaiacum  Eesin  and  Resin  of  Jalap  ;  destitute 
01  bitter  taste. 


Aloe  Socotrina.— SocoTRiNE  Aloes.  The  juice, 
when  inspissated,  which  flows  from  the  transversely 
cut  bases  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  Perryi,  and  probably 
other  species.  Imported  by  way  of  Bombay  and  Zanzi- 
bar, and  known  as  Socotrine  and  Zanzibar  Aloes. 

Characters. — Reddish-brown,  darkening  by  exposure  ;  fi-ac- 
ture  smooth  and  resinous,  rarely  rough  and  irregular ;  in  thin 
films  transparent,  orange-ruby-red  or  orange-brown;  powder 
bright  tawny  reddish-brown ;  odour  strong,  somewhat  agree- 
able ;  taste  very  bitter.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof  spirit. 
Moistened  with  spirit  and  examined  microscopically,  it  exhi- 
bits numerous  crystals.  In  other  cases  it  is  opaque  and  liver- 
coloured,  and  is  then  known  as  Hepatic  Aloes. 

Composition.— AloGs  contains:  (1)  The  official  aloin ;  (2) 
aloe  resin,  a  brown  translucent  body,  insoluble  in  water;  (3) 
gallic  acid,  in  small  quantity ;  (4)  a  volatile  oil,  the  source  of 
the  odour  of  Aloes ;  and  various  less  important  bodies.  Dost 
of  either  kind  of  Aloes,  2  to  G  gr. 

Freparations. 
A.  Of  Aloe  Barbadensis  : 

1.  Aloin. — Aloin,  CigHj^O^.  A  crystalline  substance  extracted 

from  Aloes  by  solvents  and  pui-ified  by  recrystallisation. 

^  Characters. — Tufts  of  acicular  crystals  ;  yellow  ;  inodorous  ; 
having  the  taste  of  Aloes.  Solubility :  Sparingly  in  cold  water, 
more  so  in  cold  spirit,  freely  in  hot  fluids ;  not  in  ether.  Not 
readily  altered  in  acidified  or  neutral  solutions ;  rapidly  altered 
in  alkaline  fluids.  As  obtained  from  the  different  varieties  of 
Aloes,  the  products  differ  slightly  ;  but  they  are  isomeric  in  the 
anhydi-ous  state,  and  their  medicinal  properties  are  similar. 
Dose,  ^  to  2  gr. 

2.  Enema  Aloes. — 40  gr. ;  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  15  gr. ; 

Mucilage  of  Starch,  10  fl.oz.    For  one  enema. 

3.  Extractum  Aloes  Barbadensis. — Aqueous,  1|^  in  1.  Dose, 

1  to  6  gr. 
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4.  Pilula  Aloes  Baxbadensis.— Aloes,  2 ;  Hard  Soap,  1 ;  Oil 

of  Caraway,  \ ;  Confection  of  Eoses,  1.  Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

5.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Ferri.— Aloes,  2  ;  Sulphate  of  Iron,  1^ ;  Com- 

pound powder  of  Cinnamon,  3 ;  Confection  of  Eoses,  4. 
Lose,  5  to  10  gr. 

Barbadoes  Aloes  is  also  an  important  ingredient  of:  Pilula 
Cambogiae  Composita  (1  in  6),  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita 
(1  in  3),  and  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami  (1  in  4J). 
B.  Of  Aloe  Socotrina  : 

1.  Aloin.    See  page  392. 

2.  Enema  Aloes.    See  page  392. 

3.  Extractum  Aloes  Socotrinaa. — Aqueous.  2inl.  i}ose,  lto6gr. 

From  Extractuni  Aloes  Socotrinm  is  prepared: 
Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum.— Extract,  2  ;  Myrrh,  1  ; 
Saffron,  1 ;  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  1 ;  Extract  of 
Liquorice,  8  ;  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms, 
60 ;  Water  to  make  200.  4^  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  Dose, 
J  to  2  fl.oz. 

Extractnm.  Aloes  Socotrinm  is  also  an  int/redient  of 'Extra.ctnm 
Colocynthidis  Compositum  ;  1  in  '2^  nearly. 

4.  Pilula  Aloes  Socotrinse.— 2  ;  Soap,  1 ;  Volatile  OU  of  Nut- 

"leg.  i ;  Confection  of  Eoses,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr 

5.  PiMa  Aloes  et  Asafostidae.— Aloes,  Asafoetida,  Hard  Soap 

Confection  of  Eoses;  of  each  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  o-r 

6.  PUula  Aloes  et  Myrrhae.-2  ;  Myrrh,  1 ;  Saffron,  i  rXreacle, 

1 ;  (jlysenne,  q.s.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr 

7.  Tinctura  Aloes.- 1  ;  Extract  of  Liquorice,  3 ;  Droof  Spirit, 

40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

8.  Vinum  Aloes.-8  fuUy;  Ginger,  1 ;  Cardamoms,  1;  Sherry 
.        240.    Nearly  2  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl  dr 

Mrme  Ahes  is  also  an  ingredient  of:  Pilula  Ehei  Com- 
posita,  1  in  6 ;  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita,  1  in  60 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

AJoes  acts  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  a  bitter  and 

iij;^^  page  204.  As  a  purgative.  Aloes  is  peculiar  in  acting 
chiefly  upon  the  colon.    Ten  to  fifteen  hours,  or  even  more 

rILLT  r"''''  ^^^''^y  ^°°°^^)'  ^  f°™ed,  or  slightly 
relaxed  motion  is  passed.    Very  large  doses  may  not  act  more 
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quickly,  but  much  more  violently,  with  pain,  straining,  and 
possibly  bleeding  from  the  rectum.  Aloes  is  thus  the  slowest 
ot  all  purgatives.  The  presence  of  bUe  is  believed  to  be  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  action  of  the  purgative  Aloin,  and  the  druo- 
13,  in  turn,  a  stimulant  of  the  biliary  flow.  The  pelvic  circu° 
lation  generally,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rectum,  is  excited  by 
Aloes,  which  may  cause  hemorrhoids  and  hsemorrhage  from 
the  bowel,  increased  uterine  activity,  menstruation,  possibly 
monorrhagia,  and  even  abortion,  if  it  be  given  in  large  doses 
to  certain  subjects,  or  too  frequently.  ' 

Aloes  is  used  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  purgatives  in 
suitable  cases.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  habitual  constipa- 
tion due  to  languor  of  the  colon,  with  atonic  dyspepsia  and 
hypochondriacal  despondent  feelings.  It  improves  instead  of 
deranging  digestion,  and  gains  instead  of  losing  in  activity  by 
repetition ;  its  laxative  effect,  too,  is  of  a  natural  character,  if 
its  griping  action  be  covered  by  carminatives  as  in  most  of  the 
official  preparations.  It  must,  however,  be  avoided  in  irritable 
states  of  the  rectum,  haemorrhoids,  monorrhagia,  and  pregnancy, 
unless  given  with  care.  Aloes  is  an  ingredient  of  almost  all 
the  compound  pUls  in  ordinary  use  for  habitual  constipation, 
those  e.g.  of  Rhubarb,  Colocynth,  and  Gamboge;  and  the 
Extract  is  also  given  with  Extract  of  Belladonna,  Nux  Vomica, 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Quinine,  as  a  dinner-pill.  The  Compound 
Decoction  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation,  being  particularly 
valuable  in  the  constipation  of  children  with  hard  motions, 
vermes,  indigestion,  and  derangement  of  the  general  health. 

The  action  of  Aloes  on  the  pelvic  circulation  constitutes  it 
a  uterine  stimulant,  and  it  is  given  with  success  as  the  Aloes 
and  Myrrh  Pill  in  the  amenorrhoea  of  young  women,  so  often 
associated  with  chronic  constipation  and  dyspepsia.  The  Aloes 
and  Iron  Pill  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  aU  remedies  in 
the  antemia,  amenorrhoea,  and  constipation  of  girls  at  and 
after  puberty.    Enema  Aloes  is  anthelmintic. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD;  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Aloin  enters  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  is  excreted  at  least 
in  the  milk. 

MELANTHACE^. 
Veratri  Tii'idis  Rhizoma.— Green  Hellebore 
Rhizome.    The  dried  rMzome  and  rootlets  of  Vera- 
trum  viride. 

Characters. — Entire,  sliced,  or  divided  ;  rootlets  attached 
or  not.    Entire  rhizome  1  to  2  inches  or  more  long,  |  inch  or 
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more  in  diameter  ;  erect,  obconical,  obtuse  at  apex  ;  dark  brown 
externally,  whitish  within.  Upper  end  may  bear  remains  of 
leaves ;  and  gi%'es  off  numerous  shrivelled  yellowish-white  long 
rootlets ;  or  the  latter  are  detached  and  mixed  with  it,  the 
rhizome  being  then  scarred.  Inodorous ;  the  powder  exciting 
sneezing.  Taste  bitterish,  very  acrid.  Substances  resembling 
Veratriim  Viride :  Valerian,  Serpentary,  and  Arnica,  (q.v.). 
Verati-um  has  thicker  rootlets  and  no  odour. 

Composition. — Veratrum  Viride  contains  a  mixture  of 
alkaloids,  which  have  been  variously  separated  and  named  by 
different  pharmacologists  veratrine,  veratroidine,  cevadine,  ce- 
vadilline,  and.  Jer vine.    Dose  of  potodered  rhizome,  1  to  3  gr. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Veratri  Viridis. — 1  in  5  of  Spirit.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

Sabadilla.— Cevadilla.  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of 
Schcenocaulon  officinale  ;  sometimes  mixed  with  their 
pericarps. 

Characters. — About  I  inch  or  less  long  ;  nai-row,  fusiform, 
prolonged  above  into  a  membranous  wing  ;  compressed,  shining, 
wrinkled,  blackish-brown.  Inodorous;  powder  producing 
violent  sneezing.    Taste,  bitter,  acrid. 

Composition.-— The  chief  active  constituent  of  Sabadilla  is 
the  official  alkaloid  veratrine,  probably  associated  with  other 
allied  bodies,  including  cevadine  and  cevadilline. 

From  Sabadilla  is  made  : 

Veratrina  (C.j7H53NOi]  ?).— An  alkaloid  or  mixture  of 
alkaloids  obtained  from  CevadiUa ;  not  quite  pure. 

Source. — Obtained  from  Cevadilla  by  (1)  making  and  con- 
centrating a  tincture  of  the  seeds  ;  (2)  pouring  it  into 
water  to  precipitate  resins,  and  filtering;  (3)  pre- 
cipitating crude  Veratrine  from  the  filtrate  by 
NH4HO,  and  washing ;  (4)  purifying  by  solution  in 
HCl,  digestion  with  charcoal,  reprecipitation  with 
NH4HO,  filtration,  washing,  and  drjnng. 

Characler.^.—Vale  grey,  amorphous ;  odourless,  but  very 
irritant  to  nostrils  ;  strongly  and  persistently  bitter  ; 
very  acrid;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  spirit. 
With  H2SO4  forms  a  deep  red  solution  exhibiting  a 
green  fluorescence  by  reflected  light.  Warmed  with 
HCl,  it  dissolves,  with  production  of  a  blood-red 
colour.    Dose,  ^5  to  Jg  gr.  carefuUy  divided  in  pill. 
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Preparation. 

Unguentcm  Veratrin^._8  ev.  to  1  oz  of  P>,raffir.  -^i, 
OUve  Oil  1  fl  rlr  ^  °*  ^'ii^affin,  with 


ACTION  AND  USES, 

1.  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  the  powdered  Seeds  and  Veratrine  are  fir«t 
powerful  irritants  and  then  depressants  to  thHerves  l^nJ 
vessels  causing  pricking  burning  ^sensations  anS  reS  of  the 
skin,  foUowed  by  loss  of  sensibility  and  vesication.  Un^uen- 
tum  VeratrinsB  is  therefore  applied  to  relieve  neural4  and 
rheumatic  pams,  but  the  alkaloid  is  absorbed  by  the  unbroken 
skin  and  may  produce  its  powerful  specific  effects  """''"''"'^ 
_  inhaled  or  sniffed  into  the  nose,  these  substances  cause 
violent  sneezing  and  cough,  manifestly  by  irritation  of  the 
nerves.    No  use  is  made  of  this  property 

pain^vomS  ^f^^.^.^li^^tion,  dysphagia,  epigastric  heat  and 
tw  y^""'*^""'  and  diarrhoea,  indicate  the  in-itant  effect  of 
these  drugs  on  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Veratrine  enters  the  blood  rapidly  from  the  skin  or  mucous 
surfaces.  Leucocytes  (out  of  the  body)  are  paralysed  or  killed 
by  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkaloid. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Veratrme  may  be  found  in  the  various  organs  after  admini- 
stration.    Full  doses  produce,   in   addition  to  the  painful 
vomiting  of  local  origin,  great  muscular  prostration,  faintness, 
and  hnally  collapse,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  slow 
feeble,  or  irregular  pulse,  feeble  respiration,  cold  sweats,  fall 
ot  temperature,  occasional  muscular  twitching  and  creeping 
and  itching  sensations  on  the  skin.    It  has  now  been  proved 
that  these  phenomena  are  not  referable  to  the  cerebrum,  which 
remains  unaffected,  with  perfect  consciousness;   nor  to  the 
motor  centres  of  the  cord,  nor  motor  nerves,  all  of  wliich  are 
but  slightly  depressed.    The  muscles  are  the  organs  attacked 
by  veratrine,  which  produces  a  highly  remarkable  lengthening 
of  the  contraction,  the  descending  portion  of  the  muscle  curve 
(phase  of  relaxation)  being  fifty  times  its  ordinary  length. 
Therewith  the  force  of  the  contraction  is  increased.  These 
two  effects  are  so  marked  that  the  muscle  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tetanus,  but  the  curve  is  really  a  single  contraction, 
and  not  a  fusion  of  closely  repeated  simple  spasms.  Larger 
doses  cause  weakness  of  the  muscles  and  finally  paralysis. 
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The  heart,  after  primary  acceleration,  is  affected  just 
like  the  voluntary  muscles,  its  contractions  becoming  greatly 
leng-thened,  and  thus  its  frequency  reduced  (even  by  20  to  60 
heats  per  minute  in  fever),  long  pauses  occurring  at  the  end 
of  systole.  Irregularity,  acceleration  -with  feebleness,  and 
finally  paralysis,  are  the  result  of  larger  doses.  The  blood 
pressure  rises  at  fii-st,  falls  during  the  stage  of  infrequency,  and 
is  then  dangerously  lowered.  The  primary  stimulation  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  and  part  of  the  succeeding  depression,  occur 
through  the  centres  in  the  medulla.  Bespiration  is  first  ac- 
celerated, then  slowed,  and  finally  arrested  through  the  centre, 
the  muscles,  and  the  pulmonary  vagus ;  the  movements  exhibit- 
ing expiratory  pauses  and  irregularity.  The  fall  of  temperature, 
which  may  amount  to  several  degrees  in  fever,  appears  to  be 
referable  to  the  circulatory  failure. 

_  The  specific  uses  of"Veratrine  depend  on  its  depressing 
action  on  the  heart,  vessels,  and  body  temperature :  that  is  it 
IS  a  powerful  antipyretic.  It  has  been  recommended  for  the 
same  conditions  as  Aconite,  namely,  acute  febrile  processes  in 
strong  subjects,  such  as  sthenic  pneumonia  and  acute  rheu- 
matism. If  It  be  considered  safe  and  desirable  to  treat  such 
cases  witi  powerful  depressant  measures,  Veratrine  may  be  used  • 
but  m  England,  at  least,  the  opposite  line  of  treatment  is 
generaUy  followed,  and  every  lowering  influence  on  the  heart 
carefuUy  avoided.  In  aneurysm  and  in  hemorrhage,  where 
the  blood  pressure  has  to  be  reduced,  Veratrine  cautiously 
given  or  the  Tmctura  Veratri  A^iridis,  may  be  of  service 

Veratime  quickly  appears  in  the  urine,  being  excreted  bv 
the  kidneys  unchanged. 

Colchici  Cormus.-CoLCHicuM   Corm.  The 
fresh  corm  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  collected  about 
the  end  of  June  ;  and  the  same  stripped  of  its  coats 
sliced  transversely,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  150°  Fahr. 

..n;5ffl'"'fr*'T^'''*^'  U  inches  long,  1  inch  broad 

con  cal  flattened  on  one  side,  rounded  on  the  other.  Outer 
,f'\^^°'^\jn^^'omnons;   inner  reddish-yellow  In! 
tejally  white  solid,  yielding  a  milky  juice  of  a  bitter  tas^^ 
and  disagreeable  odour.    Dried  slices  J  or  i  inch  thick  vpI 

i°rm^vtit;r™'"T^^'  --Tl^-t--form  in  outt  -"^^fle t 
ftrm,  wht.sh,  amylaceous,  fracture  short;  no  odour  -  t-iste 
hitter.    Substances  so>ne^vhat  resembling  Colchicum  .  Tag 
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and  SqulU,  which  have  different  textures,  and  are  not  kidnev- 
shaped.  Incompatihles.—TxnctvxQ  of  Iodine,  Guaiacum,  and  aU 
astringent  preparations.    Base,  2  to  8  gr.  in  powder. 

Colchici  Semina.  —  CoLCHicuM  Seeds.  The 
seeds  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  collected  when  fully 
ripe,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  carefully  dried. 

Characters. — About  inch  in  diameter,  subglobular, 
pointed  at  the  hilum ;  reddish-brown ;  rough,  very  hard, 
difficult  to  powder;  no  odour;  taste  bitter,  acrid.  Substance 
resembling  Colchicum  Seeds :  Black  Mustard,  which  is  smaller. 

Composition. — Colchicum  contains  an  amorphous,  yellowish, 
bitter  alkaloid,  colchicine,  Ci7HigN0g,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  spii'it ;  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  etc. 

Preparations. 

A.  0/  Colchici  Cormics : 

1.  Extractum  Colchici.— 25  of  fresh  Corm  in  1.    A  fresh  Ex- 

tract.   Dose,  A  to  2  gr. 

2.  Extractum  Colchici  Aceticmn. — 18  of  fresh  Corm  in  1. 

Made  like  the  fresh  Extract,  Acetic  Acid  being  first 
added  to  the  crushed  corms.    Dose,  |  to  2  gr. 

3.  Vinum  Colchici. — 1  of  dried  Corm  in  5  of  Sherry.  Dose, 

10  to  30  mia. 

B.  Of  Colchici  Semina : 

Tinctura  Colchici  Seminum. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose, 
10  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Colchicum  is  imperfectly 
understood,  and  affords  but  a  partial  explanation  of  its  em- 
pirical use. 

Internally  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  acting  as  an 
emetic  and  purgative  in  full  doses,  the  stools  contaiaing  a 
decided  increase  of  bile,  partly  referable  to  a  direct  cholagogue 
effect  of  the  drug.  Colchicine  appears  to  enter  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  convolutions  and  spinal  cord  are  depressed,  large  doses 
causing  loss  of  sensibility  and  consciousness,  and  diminishing 
reflex  excitability.  The  peripheral  sensory  nerves  are  also 
paralysed ;  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  remain  unaffected. 
The  respiratory  centre  is  lowered  in  activity,  and  death  occurs 
by  asphyxia.    The  heart  is  weakened,  the  pulse  even  becoming 
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intermittent ;  but  this  effect  is  believed  to  be  entirely  secondary 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  respiration.  The  kidneys  are  hyper- 
aemic,  and  the  amount  of  urine  diminished ;  the  uric  acid  and 
probably  the  urea  are  increased  in  quantity.  The  skin  perspires. 

Colchicimi  is  chiefly  used  to  relieve  the  paiu  and  inflam- 
mation, and  shorten  the  duration,  of  acute  gout,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  usually  given  ia  doses  capable  of  producing  some 
of  the  above  physiological  effects,  including  an  increase  of 
uric  acid.  It  is  most  successful  in  first  attacks  in  young 
robust  subjects ;  less  useful,  and  to  be  used  with  caution,  in 
the  chronic  gout  of  old  or  weakly  individuals  ;  occasionally  it 
completely  fails  to  afford  relief.  It  is  generally  prescribed  as 
the  Vinum  with  alkaline  purgative  salines.  In  some  acute 
gouty  affections  of  other  parts  than  the  joints,  such  as  bron- 
chitis, hepatic  congestion,  neuralgia,  and  urethritis,  Colchicum 
occasionally  relieves.  It  is  worse  than  useless  in  rheumatism. 
The  Extract  may  be  added  to  purgative  piUs  as  a  cholagogue. 


GRAMINACE^. 
Farina  Tritici.— Wheatkn  Floub.    The  grain 
of  Wheat,  Triticum  sativum,  ground  and  sifted. 

Characters. — Familiar. 

Composition.— Flour  consists  chiefly  of  glutm  and  starch, 
with  gum,  sugar,  mucilage,  and  water. 

From  Farina  Tritici  is  made  : 
Mica  Panis.— Crumb  of  Bread. 

Mica  Panis  is  contained  in  Cataplasma  Carbonis. 
Farina  Tritici  is  also  contained  in  Cataplasma  Fermenti. 

Amylum.— Starch.  The  starch  procured  from 
the  grains  of  Wheat,  Triticum  sativum  ;  Maize,  Zea 
Mays  ;  and  Rice,  Oryza  sativa. 

Characters —WtAiQ  columnar  masses  or  powder ;  inodorous. 
Mixed  with  boilmg  water  and  cooled,  it  gives  a  deep  blue  colour 
with  iodine. 

Preparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Amyli.-l  to  8  of  Glycerine  and  Water  bv 

measure;  heated  to  240°  Fahr.  A  jelly-like  preparation. 

2.  Mucilage  Amyh.-l  m  40  ;  triturated  in  Water;  and  boiled. 

Amylum  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Tragacanthaj  Compo- 
situs;    Glycerinum  Amyli  in  Suppositoria  Acidi 
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Carbolici  cum  Sapone,  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tanniei 
cum  Sapone,  Suppositoria  MorpliinEe  cum  Sapone; 
Mucilago  Amyli  in  several  Enemata. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Flour,  Bread,  and  Starch,  nutritive  materials  of  the  first 
order,  are  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia  for  pharmaceu- 
tical  purposes  only.  Externally  Starch  is  protective  and  ab- 
sorbent, in  the  form  of  "  dusting  powder"  for  delicate  or  diseased 
conditions  of  the  skin.  The  Glycerinum  is  an  excellent  basis 
lor  some  ointments,  and  a  protective  in  chapped  conditions  of 
tl^  skin.  Internally  the  Mucilage  is  the  vehicle  of  all  the 
official  Enemata  except  those  of  Tobacco  and  Asaftetida.  It 
IS  also  an  antidote  in  poisoqing  by  iodine,  but  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  emetic. 

Hordeiim  Decoiticatum — Pearl  Barley. 
The  dried  seed  of  Hordeum  disticbon,  divested  of 
its  integuments.    Cultivated  in  Britain. 

_  Characters. — White,  rounded,  with  a  trace  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fuiTOw.    Taste  and  odour  farinaceous. 

Composition. — Barley  consists  of  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  etc. 
Preparation. 

Decoetum  Hordei.   "  Barley  Water."— 1  boiled  in  15  of  Water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Barley  Water  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  used  in  catarrh 
of  the  throat,  and  of  the  respiratory  and  urinary  organs. 

Malt  Extract.  (Not  official.)~K  syrupy  yel- 
lowisb-brown  fluid,  with  a  sweet  taste ;  made  by 
acting  on  malt,  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  flour,  by 
water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  124°  Fahr. 

Composition. — Malt  Extract  consists  chiefly  of  maltose;  dex- 
trin ;  albumens,  including  an  active  ferment  diastase ;  and  the 
soluble  phosphates  of  the  barley.  Good  specimens  have  active 
diastasic  properties,  i.e.  will  convert  several  times  their  bulk 
of  starch  into  sugar.    Dose,  1  to  4  dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Mult  Extracu  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  nutritive 
containing,  as  it  does,  not  only  food  element-,  but  Caq  active 
diastase,  which  converts  the  starch  of  bread  and  other  farinas 
into  sugar.  It  is  used  in  wasting  diseases,  hs  diastase  is  most 
active  in  alkaline  fluids.  Malt  Extract  should  be  given  not 
less  tuan  two  houi's  after  a  meal,  when  the  acid  of  the  stomach 
IS  exhausted ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  warm  food  a  short  time 
before  the  latter  is  taken.  Maltose  is  a  form  of  sugar  which 
does  not  readily  give  rise  to  acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

Ergota.— Ergot.  The  sclerotium  of  Clavicevjs 
purpurea,  produced  between  the  pales,  and  replacin<^ 
the  grain,  of  See^Je  cereale,  the  Eye.  * 

C/(«r«c^«>-s.— SubcyHndrical,  tapering,  curved  •  i  to  li 
inches  long;  longitudinaUy  fiuTowed  on  each  side!  especially 
the  concave;  cracked;  violot-purple  without,  pinkish-whito 
f^'S^'  short     Odour  peculiar,  disagreeable,  especially 

If  ti'iturated  .vith  solution  of  potash;  taste  mawkish  rancid 

bodies  ■'nr97-~7  '^'°*i'  ^'"'^'^^  important 
bodies .  (1)  ^i^Wwicac^  a  non-nitrogenous,  resinous-lookino 
very  hygroscopic,  unstable  body,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  S 
alcohol;  Its  aliahne  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
decomposed;  (2)  corm,tine,  an  alkaloid;  and  (3)  ergSuTTd 
a  glucoside.    Besides  these  there  oceiu-  in  ErgU^  30  per  cent  of 

s4f       «  ""^'T^-'''"''"'^  '^^'^i^dance  of%otassium 

Salts,  and  several  unimportant  alkaloids.    Dose,  20  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  ErgotaB  Liquidum.-l  in  1.    Aqueous  with 

Spirit  added.    Dose,  15  to  30  niin.  ^1"eous,  with 

I'rom  Exlraclum  Enjotce  Ziquidum  is  made  • 

Ergotinuiu -Ergotin.    Purified  extract  of  Ergot-  Bon- 

EXact  r'"'-    ^^"'^^       evaporating  the  Lhpdd 
Extiact  to  a  syrup,  cooHng,  mixing  with  Sp  zit 
iiltenng,  and  evaporating.    Dose,  2  to  5  gr     ^  ' 

Preparation. 

^'""""wSf^'r  H^i'"^i^i^MicA.-l  to  2  of  Camphor 
Sv,.i?Omln"^'^^'^-  ^Jl-'l- 

2.  Infusum  Ergotae  -I  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl  oz 
^-^*74^Sot--l-^ofpWSri^  A5to30rr.2n. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  large  doses  Ergot  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  but 
moderate  doses  may  be  given  almost  indefinitely  without  dis- 
turbing the  stomach  or  bowels.  Most  of  the  ergotinic  acid  is 
either  decomposed  in  the  intestine  into  an  inert  substance  and 
glucose,  or  escapes  unabsorbed  by  the  bowel. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SBECIFIC  ACTION. 

The  active  principles  of  Ergot  which  enter  the  blood  produce 
no  appreciable  change  on  it.  Thence  they  pass  into  the  tissues 
and  organs,  and  set  ujp  well-marked  symptoms,  if  given  in  full 
doses  for  a  suflieient  time.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  are  the 
circulation,  central  nervous  system,  respiration,  intestines,  and 
uterus.  The  arteries  become  distinctly  smaller  under  Ergot. 
Pure  sphacelinic  acid  causes  powerful  contraction,  followed  in 
animals  by  degeneration,  of  the  walls  of  the  arterioles.  (Ergo- 
tinic acid  has  a  moderately  dilating  influence  on  the  vessels.) 
The  blood  pressure  rises.  The  heart  is  reduced  in  frequency 
by  Ergot,  sometimes  twenty  to  thirty-six  beats  per  minute,  and 
becomes  feeble  and  irregular  at  last,  apparently  through  the 
vagus.  With  respect  to  the  nervous  system,  the  highest  centres 
(cerebral)  are  not  directly  influenced  by  Ergot ;  possibly  the 
circulation  may  be  disturbed  in  the  brain.  The  spinal  cord  is 
markedly  affected,  a  scries  of  nervous  phenomena  being  the 
result  during  life,  and  definite  changes  found  in  the  posterior 
(Bui-dach's)  columns  after  death.  The  patient  first  complains 
of  creeping  sensations  in  the  limbs,  as  if  an  insect  were  running 
along  the  sldn ;  sudden  painful  cramps  or  twitchings  of  the 
legs  follow ;  the  gait  becomes  staggering  (ataxic) ;  and  convul- 
sions, with  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion,  may  ensue.  These 
spinal  effects  are  chiefly  seen  in  cases  of  chronic  "  ergotism," 
where  the  drug  has  been  consumed  in  largo  quantity  in  lye 
bread ;  they  may  be  met  with  clinically ;  and  appear  to  be 
referable  partly  to  vascular  disturbance  or  disease,  partlj^  to  a 
depressing  action  of  ergotinic  acid.  Cramps  and  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  are  induced  by  cornutine.  Eespiration  becomes 
infrequent  after  large  doses  of  Ergot ;  death  occurs  by  asphyxia. 
The  intestine  is  peculiarly  blanched  under  Ergot,  and 
consequently  excited  to  peristaltic  movements.  The  uterus 
becomes  similarly  anaemic  and  contracts  actively,  especially  if 
pregTiant,  and  still  more  if  parturition  have  commenced,  wlien 
long  and  powerful  pains  are  developed.  These  eft'ects  of  Ergot 
on  the  bowels  and  womb  have  also  been  refen-ed  to  stimulation 
of  their  spinal  centres :  they  are  certainly  due  to  the  action  of 
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the  sphacelmic  acid  and  cornutine  ;  not  to  that  of  the  ergotinic 
acid.  The  body  temperature  falls.  Gangrene  frequently  re- 
sults from  the  protracted  use  of  ergotised  meal  as  an  article  of 
ctiet;  and  it  can  be  rapidly  induced  by  administering  sphace- 
lmic acid  to  animals.  ^ 

3.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

Ergot  is  used  chiefly  to  controlhtemorrhage  and  to  excite 
or  increase  uterine  contraction.  As  a  hsemostatic,  acting 
apparently  by  contracting  or  even  closing  the  arterioles  and 
thus  promoting  coagulation  within  them,  it  is  extensively 
employed  m  hfemoptysis,  hsmatemesis,  and  mcnorrhag-ia, 
either  as  the  Liquid  Extract  given  by  the  mouth,  or  as  the 
BTypodemnc  Injection  of  Ergotin.  ,   ^  cib 

car.^^lZ''  °^  ^TV""-  °*  l^^O"^  should  be 

confined  to  cases  of  uterine  inertia  where  there  is  no  obstacle 
m  the  passages  :  so  frequently  is  this  ecbolic  abused,  that  it  is 
calculated  more  harm  than  good  has  resulted  from  the  discoveiy 
of  Its  action  m  parturition.  After  the  completion  of  the  second 
stages  Ergot  may  be  more  safely  given  to  expel  the  placenta 
and  clots,  and  ensure  contraction  oi  the  womb;  whilst^in  Z5 
paru.n  hemorrhage  it  is  an  invaluable  adjuvaAt  to  more  fm 

"dutn'X         ^^.P^I^P^^  f^-'^  chronic  metritis,  sub- 
involution, etc.,  Ergot  is  also  used  with  success 

Ihe  action  of  Ergot  on  the  spinal  cord  suo-ests  itsrafinnnl 
apphcation  m  paraplegia  of  inflammatory  o^i^,  scleiosTs  etj 
and  instances  of  recovery  under  its  influence  are  recorc  ed  It 

ii^!s;^Sc^£r« -  — 

4.  IIEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ergot  reduces  the  amount  of  the  urine  swpat  a,,,! 

Sac£^iheS;r^;:-eS  tt -^ZL^ 

5    ACTION  A^-D  USES  OP  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OP  EKGOT 

to  become  a  valie  h^i^sSM^^idlS"  The'^'r" '^1 
cornutine  13  but  imperfectly  known.  ^^^^""^ 
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Saccharum  Purificatmii.— Refined  Sugar. 

C/iaracto'o-. —Familiar.  Solubility:  100  in  4.5  of  water,  in 
10,000  of  spirit.  It  increases  the  solubility  of  lime  in  water ; 
see  Liquor  Calcis  Saccharatus,  page  52. 

Preparation. 

Syrupus. — 1  in  IJ  of  "Water,  with  tho  aid  of  heat. 

Sugar  or  Syrup  is  contained  in  all  SjTups  or  Lozenge.s, 
several  Confections,  and  various  Mixtures,  PiUs,  Powders,  etc. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sugar  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  hut  in  medicine  is 
chiefly  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  other  drugs. 

X'hcriaca. — Treacle.  The  uncrystallised  residue 
of  the  refining  of  Sugar. 

Characters. — A  thick  golden  syrup  ;  sweet;  fermentable. 
Theriaea  is  an  inyredient  of  many  pills,  and  of  'J'inctura 
Chloroformi  et  Morphmse. 

ACTION  AND  USE. 

Treacle  is  demulcent,  nutritive,  and  slightly  laxative. 
It  is  also  employed  in  phaimacy. 

FILICES. 

FUix  Mas.— Male  Fern.  The  rhizome  with 
the  persistent  bases  of  the  petioles  of  Aspidium  Filix 
mas.  Collected  late  in  the  autumn ;  diveste(.l  of  its 
scales,  roots,  and  all  dead  portions;  and  carefully 
dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  Should  not  be  used  if 
more  than  a  year  old. 

Characters.— From  3  to  6  or  more  inches  long  ;  the  rhizome 
a  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  entirely  covered  by  the  dark  brown 
bases  oi  the  petioles ;  brown  without,  yeUowish- white  or 
brownish  within.  Odour  feeble,  dis;igiccable ;  taste  swectisli, 
astringent  at  iirst,  subsequently  bitter,  nauseous. 

Composition.— Mala  Fern  contains  a  colourless  crystalline 


Litmus. 


body,  fillcic  acid,  Cj4Hi80g,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  tannin,  and 
resins.  Which  of  these  may  be  the  active  principle  is  imcertain. 
Dose  of  the  powder,  60  to  180  gr. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Filicis  Liquidiun.— "  Oil  of  Male  Fern."  Made  by 
percolating  with  Ether,  and  then  evaporating  or  dis- 
tilling off  the  Ether.    Done,  15  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Male  Fern  is  an  active  anthelmintic,  peculiarly  destructive 
to  the  tape-worm.  It  is  lessimtant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
than  Kousso  and  Kamala,  and  should  be  preceded,  and  perhaps 
followed,  by  a  purgative.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  anthelmintics  when  properly  emploj-ed. 


LIGHENES. 

Cetraria.-IcELAND  Moss.  The  dried  lichen, 
Cetraria  i.slandica. 

C%a>-«c<e)-«.— Foliaceous,  much  branched  into  lobes  ;  crisp 
smooth;  brown  or  greyish-white  above,  whitish  beneath,  with 
smaii  white  depressions.  Ahnost  odourless  when  dry ;  moistened 
with  water,  it  has  a  seaweed-Uke  odour.     Taste  mucUaginous 
slightly  bitter.    A  strong  decoction  gelatinises  on  coolino- 

Composition -G&irwi^  contains  10  per  cent,  of  ttarch ; 
n  ,wfH-'r,  i  ''l«»»'.CeHio0.5,  a  starch-like  powder,  strik-ini 
a  leddish-blue  with  lodme  ;  and  two  bitter  acids,  cetrark  acid, 
■ti2^34n-3oOio,  and  lichesterinic  acid,  G^iK'nOs. 

Preparation. 

Decoctum  Cetrariae.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iceland  Moss  is  at  once  a  bitter  tonic  and  nutritive  sub- 
stance,  but  is  not  in  general  use.  uuirmve  sud- 

Litimis.-A  blue  pigment  prepared  from  various 
species  of  Eoccella.    Used  only  as  a  chemical  test 
Appendix  B.  P. 

a«r««.r..-SmaU  blue  lumps,  readily  reduced  to  powder. 
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Preparations. 

1.  Solution  of  Litmus.— Spirituous  and  aqueoua.    1  in  10 

2.  Blue  Litmus  Paper. 

3.  Eed  Litmus  Paper. 

FUNGI. 

CerevisisB  Fermentum — Beer  Yeast.  The 
ferment  obtained  in  brewing  beer,  and  produced  by 
Saccharomyces  (Torula)  cerevisia3. 

_  Characters.— Yiscidi,  semifluid,  frothy,  exhibiting  under  the 
microscope  numerous  roundish  or  oval  cells,  or  filaments  com- 
posed of  cells.    Odour  peculiar ;  taste  bitter.    Dose,  i  to  1  oz. 

Preparation. 

Cataplasma  Fermenti.—  3,  mixed  with  Water  at  100°  Fahr.  3  ; 
and  Flour,  7,  added.  The  mass  to  be  placed  near  the 
fire  till  it  rises. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Yeast  Poultice  is  believed  to  act  as  a  sedative  and  anti- 
septic, and  was  formerly  applied  to  sloughing  sores,  ulcers,  and 
boils.    Its  value  is  very  questionable. 

Yeast  has  also  been  given  internally  on  theoretical  grounds 
in  zymotic  diseases  and  in  diabetes,  apparently  without  success. 

IVIiiscarinsc  IViti-as.  {Not  official.) — Nitrate  of 
Muscarine,  CgH^^NOg,  the  liquid  alkaloid  of  Agaricus 
muscai'ius  or  Amanita  muscaria,  the  Fly  Agaric. 

Characters.— A.  viscid  yeUowish-brown  liquid,  soluble  in 
water.    Lose,      to  ^  gr.  hypodermically. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Muscarine  is  almost  exactlj'  opposed  to  that 
of  Atropine  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  dilates  the  pupil 
when  applied  locally.  It  also  contracts  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  anhidrotic. 

Agaricus.  {Not  official.) — The  Polyporus  offi- 
cinalis, White  or  Purging  Agaric,  a  fungus  growing  on 
the  Larch. 


MOSCHVS. 


Characters.  —  Yellowish  -  white,  irregular  pieces,  light, 
spongy,  difficult  to  powder  ;  odour  faint ;  taste  sweetish,  acrid, 
bitter. 

Composition. — Agaricus  contains  agaric  add,  CigHgnOg, 
HjO,  in  shining,  inodorous,  tasteless  crystals ;  and  resins.  A 
white  crystalline  powder  called  "  agaricin  "  is  a  variable  mix- 
ture of  these  principles. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Whilst  a  purgative  in  large  quantities,  Agaricus  in  small 
doses  is  a  powerful  anhidrotic,  checldug  also  the  secretion  of 
the  bowels,  bronchi,  and  mammary  glands.  It  has  been  given 
with  success  for  the  night-sweating  of  phtbisis,  either  in  the 
form  of  an  Extract  or  of  a  Tincture,  or  as  agaricin  in  doses 
of  A  to  J  gr-  in  pill. 


GROUP  11. 

THE    ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


EUMINANTIA. 
Mosclnis.— Musk.   The  dried  secretion  from  the 
preputial  foUicles  of  Moschus  moschiferus.  From 
Central  Asia. 

^ain^'^nE?":;^''  irregular,  reddish-black,  rather  unctuous 
grams,  odour  strong,  pecuhar,  very  diffusible ;  taste  bitterish 
Contained  m  a  roundish  or  oval  sac,  about  2  inches  in  diameter 
nearly  smooth  on  one  side,  covered  on  the  outer  side  with  stifl' 
gi-eyish  hairs  concentrically  aiTanged  around  its  central  orific^ 
tomposxtxon.~mifi\i  contains  an  aromatic,  princinle  the 
chemical  nature  of  which  is  unlmown,  and  a  quantft^o  fnact  ve 
substances,  such  as  salts,  iixed  oils,  etc.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Music  is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  circulatory  andnervnns 
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evanesce-M  The  flriig  is  now  but  seldom  ased;  chiefly  as  an 
antispasmodic  in  hysteria,  lai'jTigisraus,  hiccup,  or  as  a  stimulant 
3n  tevers  and  pneumonia,  when  other  measures  have  failed,  and 
then  not  with  much  success. 


Scvmus  Prseparsilnni — Prepared  Suet.  TJie 
internal  fat  of  tlie  abdomen  of  tlic  slieep,  Ovis  Alios, 
purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

raaraci(;j-s.—White,smooth,  almost  scentless;  fusibleat  1 030. 

Gomposilion.—^wQi.  is  composed  of  olein  and  stearin.  8eo 
Adepa  Frwparatns,  page  411. 

Suet  is  contained  in  Emplastrum  Cantharidis  and  Unffuen- 
tum  Hydrargyri. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Suet  is  emollient,  and  used  in  the  ahove  preparations. 
Internally  it  is  nutritive. 


Sapo  Animalis — Curd  Soap.  Soap  made  with 
Soda  ar.(<  a  purified  animal  fat  consisting  principally 
of  stearin. 

Characters. — Light  greyish,  nearly  inodorous,  horny  when 
dry,  plastic  when  heated.  Soluble  in  spii-it,  also  in  hot  water, 
the  solution  being  neutral  or  faintly  allcaline. 

Composition. — The  chemical  constitution  and  relations  of 
soaps  are  described  at  page  314. 

Preparations. 

1.  Emplastrum  Saponis. — 6;  Lead  Plaster,  36;  Eesin,  12. 

2.  Emplastrum  Saponis  Fuscum. — Brown  Soap  Plaster. 

—10;  YeUowWax,  12^;  OHve  Oil,  20;  Oxide  of 
Lead,  15  ;  Vinegar,  160. 
Curd  Soap  is  also  contained  in  several  other  Plasters,  Pills, 
and  Suppositories;  and  in  Linimentum  Potassii 
lodidi  cum  Sapone. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
These  are  discussed  at  page  315. 


FeL  BoVINVM  PURIFICATUM. 


I,ac.— Mir.K.  The  fresli  milk  the  Cow,  Bos 
Taurus. 

Milk  is  used  in  preparing  Mistura  Scammonii. 

SacchavumJLactis.— SugarofMilk.  CjiHgoO^i, 
HgO.  A  crystallised  sugar,  obtained  from  the  whey 
of  Milk  by  evaporation. 

Characters.— GyVindx-icu].  masses,  2  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  cord  or  stick  in  the  axis  ;  or  in  fragments  of  cakes.  Grejdsh- 
white,  crystalline,  translucent,  hard ;  scentless,  faintly  sweet 
gTitty  when  chewed.  Less  soluble  in  water  than  cane  suo,>r' 
Substance  resemhling  Sugar  of  Milk  :  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  • 
known  by  taste,  and  without  central  cord. 

Saccharum  Lactis  is  an  ingredient  of  Pul?is  Elaterini 
Compositus. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sugar  of  Milk  is  less  hygroscopic  tlian  Cane  Sugar,  and  is 
thus  more  suitable  as  a  vehicle  for  powders.  It  is  also  used  to 
Bweeten  preparations  of  milk  for  artificiaUy  fed  infants 


Pel  Bovimm.  Puiificatum  Purified  Ox 

Bile.    The  puriEed  gall  of  the  Ox,  Bos  Taurus. 

-yofww.^Prepared  by  evaporating  fi-esh  Ox  Bile  to  I  its 
bulk;  agitating  the  product  with  twice  its  volume  of  Sph-it 
separatmg  the  sediment  of  mucus  which  forms  on  standi!': 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract  ' 

C-Wfe,-,.  YeUowish-green;  taste  partly  sweet  and 
partly  bitter  ;  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit.  Gives  the  co W 
test  for  the  bile  acids.  Lnpurity.-Mntm,  giving  ^precipitate 
with  spirit  m  watery  solution.  ^  piecipitate 

Composition.-Vmme^  Ox  Bile  has  the  composition  of  fresh 
bile,  less  the  mucus  removed  by  the  spirit.    Dose,  b  io  10  gr 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
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rendered  inactive.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Phavmacopreia  as 
a  bitter  and  cholagogue  purgative,  but  is  obviously  of  doubtful 
value.    It  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  aperient  pills. 

Pepsma. — Pepsin.  A  iDreparation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  fresh  and  healthy  stomach  of  the  Pig, 
Sheep,  or  Calf. 

Source. — Made  by  scraping  the  cleansed  mucous  membrane ; 
drying  the  viscid  pulp  on  a  glass  surface  at  100°  Falir.  ;  and 
pulverising. 

Characters. — A  light  yellowish-brown  powder  ;  odour  faint, 
not  disagreeable;  taste  slightly  saline,  without  indication  of 
putrescence.  Very  little  soluble  in  water  or  spirit.  Digests  a 
definite  weight  of  albumen  with  hydi-ochloric  acid.  Bose,  2  to 
5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pepsin  is  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  gastric 
juice,  converting  albumen  into  peptones  with  the  assistance  of 
the  hydi'ochloric  acid.  The  same  effect  is  produced  out  of  the 
body,  or  in  other  cavities  such  as  the  rectum. 

Pepsin  is  extensively  used  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  whether 
given  during  or  after  meals,  alone  in  the  solid  form,  or  com- 
bined with  Hydrochloric  Acid ;  or  whether  employed  to  pepto- 
nise  food  before  it  is  taken.  It  is  especially  indicated  and 
successful  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach  associated  with 
deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice,  from  disease  of  thef^Ucles,  such 
as  atrojjhy ;  from  excess  of  mucus,  as  in  the  chronic  catarrhal 
dyspepsia  of  alcoholism,  etc. ;  from  deficient  blood  supplj^  as 
in  anasmia  and  general  debUity ;  or  from  irritable  states  of  the 
stomach  with  pain  and  vomiting,  such  as  ulcer  and  cancer, 
where  the  normal  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  must 
be  avoided  and  fluid  food  only  given.  Pepsin  is  also  useful  in 
the  dyspepsia  of  the  aged  and  of  infants.  It  must  not  be 
ordered  indiscriminately,  lest  the  gastric  fimctions  become 
weaker  instead  of  more  active,  from  want  of  exercise. 

Pepsin  is  a  valuable  addition  to  nutrient  enemata,  the 
natural  digestive  power  of  the  secretion  of  the  rectum  being 
comparatively  small.    Peptonised  food  is  the  best  form. 

Pepsin  has  also  been  used  as  a  local  application  to  dissolve 
the  membrane  in  diphtheria,  and  even  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  tumours. 


Cetaceum. 
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L.iqiior  Paiicreaticus.  [Not  official.)  —  An 
aqueous  and  spirituous  extract  of  the  fresh  pancreas 


of  the  Pig. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Preparations  of  the  Pancreas  are  active  digestives  of  pro- 
teids  and  amyloids,  and  are  used  with  great  success  to  peptonise 
milk,  gruel,  and  soups  before  administration  in  cases  of 
digestive  debility.  They  are  not  suited  for  separate  internal  use. 

PACHYDERMATA. 

Adeps  Pi-BEparatMs.— Prepared  Lard.  The 
purified  fat  of  the  Hog,  Sus  scrofa. 

Characters  and  tests.— A  soft  white  fatty  substance,  melting 
at  about  100"  Fahr.  Has  no  rancid  odour.  Dissolves  entirely 
La  ether.    Impicrities.—  Common  salt  and  starch. 

Com2)ositioti.— Lard  consists  of  60  per  cent,  of  olein  and 
stearin,  with  sow.e  palmitin.  Olein,  CsHgSCjsHasO,,  is  a 
fluid  oil,  a  compound  of  oleic  acid,  G.^H^^O^,  and  glyceryl, 
LgHg.  Palmitm  and  stearin  are  solid  oils,  compounds  of 
glyceryl  with  pabnitic  acid,  HCj^HsiO.,  and  stearic  acid, 
HUiaHsjOj,  respectively. 

Preparation. 

Adeps  Benzoatus.— Prepared  Lard,  50 ;  Benzoin,  1. 
From  Benzoated  Lard  is  prepared: 

Unguentum  Simplex.— 3;  White  Wax,  2;  Almond  Oil  3 
Prepared  lard  is  contained  in  Emplastrum  Cantharidis  • 
cither  Prepared  or  Benzoated  Lard  in  many  ointments  ' 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

^,  ^'""Ji^.  ^  ?™Ple  emollient,  forming  the  basis  of  manv  of 
the  official  ointments.  Benzoated  Lard  does  not  become 
rancid  bke  the  other,  which  for  the  same  reason  is  now  in  a 
measure  replaced  by  Paraffin.  m  a 

CETACEA. 

Cetacenm.-Si'ERMACETi.  A  concrete  fatty  sub- 
stance, obtained,  mixed  with  oil,  from  the  head  of  the 
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Sperm  Whale,  Pliyseter  macrocephcalus,  inhabitin<v 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  separated  Irom 
the  oil  by  filtration  and  pressure,  and  purified. 

C/ifl>-«tf/tf,-i  — Crystalline,  pearly  white,  glistening-,  trandu- 
cent,  with  little  taste  or  odour;  powdered  by  addition  of  a 
little  spirit,  bcarcely  unctuous  to  the  touch;  melts  at  111"  to 
122  lahr.  SoluUe  in  other,  chloroform,  or  boiling  spirit ;  not 
in  water.  Substance  rescmhUng  Spermaceti :  White  Wax,  known 
by  general  appearance  and  hardness. 

Composition.  —  Spermaceti  is  a  fat,  cetin,  C,.H.,..C|,.H,]0 
containing-  not  glyceryl  but  cetylic  alcohol,  CJIaaOH,  in  com- 
bination witli  palmilic  acid,  HCjgHgiOo. 

Proparalion. 

Unguentum  Cetacei.— 5  ;  WhiteAVax,  2;  Benzoin,-!-;  Almond 
Oil,  20. 

Cetaccum  in  used  in  2)rcparing  Charta  Epispastica, 


USE. 

Sperm;iceti  is  an  emollient,  and  is  also  employed  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes. 

AVES. 

Ovi  AlbHmen.— Egg  Albumen.  The  liquid 
white  of  the  egg  of  Gallus  Banclriva,  var.  domesfcicus. 

Composition. — White  of  Egg  contains  12-5  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  with  a  little  fat,  sugar,  inorgnnic,  salts,  and  86  per 
cent,  of  xoatcr. 

From  Ovi  Albumen  is  made:  Solution  of  Axbumen. — Appendix, 
B.P.    One  White  to  4  oz.  of  Water.    Used  in  testing. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Wliite  of  Egg  is  demulcent  and  nutritive,  of  value  in 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  It  is  also  a  valuable  antidote  in 
poisoning-  by  corrosives  and  irritants,  especially  porchloride  of 
mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ovi  VitellMS.— Yolk  op  Egg.  The  yolk  of  the 
egg  of  Gallus  Banckiva,  var.  domesticus. 


Oleum  Morrhum. 
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Composition. — Yolk  of  Egg  contains  only  3  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  and  a  modification  of  it  called  vitelUn  (not  precipitated 
by  lead  or  copper) ;  14  per  cent,  of  casein;  30  per  cent,  of 
fatty  bodies,  containing  phosphorus  and  colouring  matter 
soluble  in  ether  ;  salts;  and  52  per  cent,  of  xvater. 

Ovi  Titelliis  is  an  important  ingredient  o/Mistuka  Spiiutus 
ViNi  Gallici,  Egg  Flip.    See  page  152. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Tolli  of  Egg  is  highly  nutritive.  Egg  Flip  is  a  valuable 
food  and  stimulant  in  conditions  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

PISCES. 

Isinglass. — The  swimming  bladder  or  sound  of 
various  species  of  Acipenser,  prepared,  and  cut  into 
line  shreds.    Appendix  B.P. 

Characters. — -Light,  coriaceous,  whitish  or  yellowish,  semi- 
transparent,  inodorous,  tasteless  ;  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  24 
of  boiling  water,  a  transparent  jelly  forming  on  cooling. 

From  Isinglass  ij  made  :  Solution  of  Isinglass,  1  in  -30. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Isinglass  is  nutritive.  It  is  also  used  in  chemical  testing. 

Oleum  ITIorrluiae.— Cod-Liver  Oil.  The  oil 
extracted  from  the  fresh  liver  of  the  cod,  Gadus 
Morrhua,  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  180°  Fahr. 

Characters  and  test. — Pale  yellow;  odour  slight,  fishy; 
taste  bland,  fishy.  A  diop  of  H2SO4  added  to  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  on  porcelain,  develops  a  violet  colour,  soon  passing  to  a 
yellowish  or  brownish-red.    Imparities. — Inferior  oils. 

Composition.—God-livev  Oil  consists  chiefly  of  olein  and 
margarin  (see  Adrps,  page  411),  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  free 
fatty  acids  (oleic,  palmitic,  stearic) ;  traces  of  ioiiine,  hrom'ino, 
iniiicthylamin,  and  the  ordinary  inorganic  salts  of  animai 
tissues  and  products.  Some  authorities  give  bile  as  a  con- 
stituent ;  others  deny  this  entirely,  the  'biliary  constituents 
being  mair.iy  insoluble  in  oil.    Dose,  1  to  8  i!.dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  actioa  and  uses  of  oils  externally  have  been  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Olcrun  Olwce,  page  314.  Cod-livS  OiMs 
some  imes  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  wasting  chililn  a  a 

^^btVr  ^^^T'}  P^';f^l«'^<^'^<^««;  but  it  impfxt«anob7ection- 
able  colour  and  odour  to  the  body.  ^ 

.^'^'"Ify^  ^'f^,  a  little  perseverance,  it  is  as  easily  taken 
as  other  oi  s;  and  it  is  more  easily  digested,  from  the  amount 
ot  free  acid  contained  in  it,  which  greatly  facilitates  saponifica- 
tion and  emulsion  as  well  as  absorption. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

The  fatty  principles  enter  the  circulation,  carrying  with  them 
traces  of  the  other  constituents.  Increasing  the  richness  of 
the  chyle  the  Oil  improves  the  quaUty  of  the  blood,  especiaUv  as 
regards  the  corpuscles,  and  is  thus  a  hsematinic. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Passing  into  the  ceUs,  Cod-liver  Oil  is  a  nutritive  of  the 
farst  importance,  whilst  the  traces  of  iodine,  bromine,  plios- 
phates,  and  other  salts  doubtless  produce  a  slight  specific  action 
\vhen  the  oil  is  given  continuously  for  months.  The  latter 
effects  are,  however,  quite  secondary  to  those  of  the  oil  proper 
that  is  to  its  efiEects  as  a  food.  Fats  and  fatty  acids  appear  not 
only  to  be  oxydised  in  the  tissues,  but  to  spare  the  metabolism 
of  the  nitrogenous  elements.  Cod-liver  Oil  dififers  from 
other  oils  (Olive  and  Almond  Oils,  cream,  butter,  etc.),  chiefly, 
but  not  solely,  in  respect  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  digested 
and  absorbed. 

Cod-Uver  Oil  is  very  extensively  used  in  almost  all  kinds 
of  chronic  disease  attended  by  wasting.  The  chief  of  these 
diseases  _are_  scrofula  in  its  various  forms,  phthisis,  chi-onic 
bronchitis,  rickets,  tertiary  syj^hilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
general  debility  referable  to  misery,  over- work,  and  under- 
feeding. In  convalescence  from  acute  illness  it  is  of  much 
service.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  restoratives  of  the  nervous 
functions,  and  of  great  value  as  a  nervine  tonic  in  neuralgia, 
headache,  mental  irritability,  despondency,  and  other  less 
definite  disorders,  referable  to  exhaustion  or  inherent  debility 
of  the  nervous  centres. 

In  eveiy  instance  where  Cod-liver  Oil  is  indicated,  the 
first  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  it  can  be  taken  and 
digested.  Besides  the  diificidty  of  taste,  other  conditions 
contra-indicate  the  exhibition  of  the  Oil,  namely,  diarrhoea, 
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htBmoptysis,  and  considerable  fever.  Gasta-ic  dyspepsia  also 
suggests  hesitation  in  the  use  of  Oil ;  but  if  alkaline  stomachics 
are  given  before  meals,  and  the  Oil  after,  it  will  be  found  to 
agree  perfectly  in  most  cases.  If  Oil  be  persistently  rejected, 
it  should  be  stopped  for  a  time,  and  again  cautiously  tried,  or 
giyeu  with  Ether  (10  minims  of  Pure  Ether  to  1  dr.  of  Oil), 
with  an  aromatic  oil,  with  Creasote,  or  as  an  emulsion. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

J?IeI. — Honey.    A  saccharine  secretion  deposited 

in  the  honeycomb,  by  Apis  melJifica,  the  Hive  Bee. 

_  _  Characters. — When  recently  separated  from  the  honeycomb, 
it  is  a  viscid  translucent  yellowish  or  brownish  liquid,  gradually 
becoming  partially  crystalline  and  opaque.  Odoux  peculiar ; 
taste  very  sweet,  characteristic.    Impurities.— ^iaxch,  etc. 

Com^msition. — Honey  is  a  complex  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  sugar,  i.e.  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  la3%Tilose  or  inverted 
sugar  (derived  by  fermentation  from  the  cane  sugar);  wax, 
pollen,  colouring  and  odorous  matters,  etc. 

Preparation. 

Mel  Depuratum.  —Made  by  melting  and  straining. 
From  3Iel  Depuratum  is  prepared  : 

OxYMEL.-S  ;  Acetic  Acid,  1 ;  Water,  1.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr 
Honey  is  also  contained  in  Mel  Boracis  ;  Oxymel  SciUas :  and 
Lonlectiones  Pipens,  Scammonii,  and  Terebinthinse 


ACTION  AND  USES. 


Honey  increases  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  thus  acts  as  a  demulcent,  relieving  di-yness,  pain,  couo-h' 
and  dysphagia  It  is  a  popular  ingredie^nt  of  gargles,  lincK' 
andcougli  mix  ures,  but  to  be  useful  must  be  Vperly  eS 
ploycd,  asthc  Oxymel  orin  combination  with  Lemon,  whSi 
has  a  somewhat  similar  action  on  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
Honey  is  also  laxative  and  nutritive.  iJuaiynx. 

Cc.-a  Flava.-YELLO>v  Wax.  Prepared  from  the 
honeycomb  of  the  Hive  Bee,  Apis  mellifica 

a.i.Sr£n^S-  S°Suo^sf 

nothing  to  cold  spirit;  entirely  soluble'ln' oU  ^  1,30^' 
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Impuriiies.— Starch ;  paraffins,    melting  under  ;  resin 

soluble  in  cold  spirit ;  soaps,  etc.  ' 

_  Composit ion.  —Wax  differs  from  ordinarj^  fats  in  containing, 
as  its  base,  not  glyceryl,  but  another  alcohol,  melissic  ahohol, 
CjoHoiOH,  united  with  cerotic  acid,  CagHjgCOOH. 

From  Cera  Flava  is  made : 

Cera  Alba.— White  Wax.  Made  by  bleaching  Yellow  Wax 
by  exposure  to  moistui-e,  air  and  light.  Hard,  nearly 
white,  translucent. 

Preparations. 

Yellow _  or  White  Wax  is  used  in  preparing  many  Plasters  and 
Ointments,  Charta  Epispastica,  and  Pilula  Phosphori. 


USE. 

Wax  isi  used  only  for  pharmaceutical  piu'ijoses.  If  given 
internally,  it  passes  oiit  in  the  faeces  entii-ely  imabsorbed. 

HEMIPTERA. 

Coccus.— CocniNEAL.  The  dried  female  insect, 
Coccus  Cacti.  Reared  in  Mexico  and  Teneriffe,  on 
Opuntia  cochinillifera  and  on  other  species  of  Opuntia. 

Characters.— OviAe,  concavo-convex,  about  ^  inch  long, 
transversely  wrinkled,  pui-plish-black  or  -grey;  yields,  when 
crashed,  a  puce  powder.  Impurities. — May  be  "  faced  "  with 
various  white  or  black  powders  to  improve  its  a^jpearance  ; 
these  yield  excess  of  ash.    liesemhles  Kino,  which  is  astringent. 

Composition. — Cochineal  contains  a  red  colouring  princijole, 
carmine  or  carniinic  acid,  GlJ^^^O^,  Ijrownish purple,  amorphous, 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  spirit. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Cocci. — 1  in  8  of  Proo/ Spiiit.    Dose,  \io\\  fl.dr. 

Coccus  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Tinctura  Cardanionii  Coni- 
posita,  and  Tinctura  Cinchona  Composita. 


USE. 

Cochineal  is  used  as  a  colouring  material  <mly. 


Cantiiakis. 


COLEOPTERA. 

Cautharis.— Cantharides.  The  Beetle,  Can- 
thai'is  vesicatoria ;  dried.  Collected  chiefly  in  Hungary. 

Churacters. — From  f  to  1  inch  long,  i  inch  broad ;  with 
two  long  wing-sheaths  of  a  shining  coppery-green  colour,  under 
which  are  two  brownish  membranous  transparent  wings.  Odour 
strong,  disagreeable.  Powder  greyish-brown,  containing  shin- 
ing gi-een  particles. 

Composition. — Cantharis  contains  -4  to  1  per  cent,  of  can- 
iharidin,  a  greenish  volatile  oil,  and  peculiar /aWy  bodies.  Can- 
tharidin,  G^^^nOi,  pi'obably  an  acid,  is  obtained  as  shining 
colom-less  plates ;  volatile  ;  soluble  in  ether,  acetic  ether,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  oUs;  and  is  the  active 
principle,  being  a  most  powerful  irritant.  Some  of  the  other 
properties  of  Cantharides  may  be  referable  to  the  oil 

Preparations . 

1.  Acetum  Cantharidis.— 1 ;  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  1 :  Acetic 

Acid,  9. 

2.  Charfca  Epispastica.— 1 ;  White  Wax,  4 ;  Spermaceti,  U  ■ 

Olive  Oil,  2  ;  Eesin,  f ;  Canada  Balsam,  J ;  Water,  6. 
Mixed  and  spread  on  paper. 

3.  Emplastrum  Cantharidis.— 4 ;  Yellow  Wax,  2i ;  Suet  2i 

Resin,  1 ;  Lard,  2.    1  in  3.  , 

4.  Emplastrum  Calefaciens.— 1 ;  Expressed  Oil  of  ISTutmeo- 

1  ;  Yellow  Wax,  1  ;  Resin,  1 ;  Soap  Plaster,  8 ;  Eesm 
Plaster,  13  ;  Boibng  Water,  5.    1  in  24. 

5.  Liquor  Epispasticus.— 5  ;  Acetic  Ether,  20. 

From  Liquor  Hpispasiieus  is  prepared: 

Collodium  Vesicans.— Pyroxylin,  1 ;  dissolved  in  Blister- 
ing Fluid,  20. 

6.  Tinctura^  Cantharidis.-l  in  80  of  Proo/ Spirit.    Dose,  5  to 

7.  Unguentum  Cantharidis. -1 ;  Yellow  Wax,  1 ;  Olive  Oil.  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

.nni;St''+f '^T^''^^^"'    ^  rubefacient  and  verlcant  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  acting  upon  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  tho 
part  like  Mustard  and  other  measures  of  the  same  class  as  de 
scribed  under  to  which  the  student  rreftied  Tpag" 
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227).  Its  effects  difEer  from  those  of  Mustard  chiefly  in  being 
much  less  rapid,  but  of  a  more  severe  degree.  The  Emplastrum 
or  the  Charta  has  to  be  applied  for  a  few  hours  before  a  sense 
of  smarting,  boat,  and  burning  is  felt  in  the  part;  small 
vesicles  then  form,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  to  twelve  hours 
have  united  into  a  single  large  bulla.  The  removal  of  the 
Cantharis  after  six  hours,  and  the  application  of  a  Linseed 
poultice,  will  "  raise  the  blister"  more  effectually  and  pleasantly. 
Vesication  is  decidedly  more  rapid  after  the  application  of  the 
Acctum,  Liquor  Epispasticus,  or  Collodium  Vesicans.  When 
the  blister  has  beea  developed,  it  is  carefully  incised,  and  the 
raw  surface  is  then  encouraged  either  to  heal  by  simple  di-ess- 
ing,  or  to  discharge  by  the  application  of  an  irritant  ointment, 
such  as  Unguentum  Sabinaj.  Cantharis  is  the  vesicant  in 
ordinary  use  for  purposes  of  counter-irritation.  Blisters  are 
chiefly  eraploj'ed  to  control  hyperajmia  and  the  inflammatory 
process ;  to  promote  the  absorption  of  morbid  products ;  to 
relieve  pain ;  and  to  arrest  spasm  and  other  reflex  symptoms. 
The  principle  upon  which  they  are  believed  to  act  is  discussed 
under  Counlcr-irritanCs  (page  564).  Cantharides  is  most  fre- 
quently used  in  cerebral  liypermmia,  being  applied  to  the  nape; 
in  acute  pleui-isy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  meningitis, 
sometimes  in  the  first  stage,  especially  if  pain  be  severe,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  tliird  stage,  to  promote  absorption  _  of 
effusions  and  exudations  ;  in  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  viscera,  such  as  pneumonia,  when  resolution  is  slow,  or 
the  disease  thi-eatens  to  become  chronic  ;  and  in  subacute  or 
chionic  inflammation  of  peripheral  parts,  such  as  the  con- 
jimctiva,  joints,  bones,  etc.  Neuralgia,  if  distinctly  local  in 
origin  and  duo  to  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nerves,  is 
sometimes  completely  relieved  by  Cantharides  blisters ;  and  the 
pains  of  acute  rheumatism  are  undoubtedly  dispelled  by  the 
same  means,  which  are  further  believed  by  some  physicians  to 
cut  short  the  whole  rheumatic  process.  A  blister  on  the  epi- 
gastrium is  a  higlaly  successful  mode  of  treatment  in  some 
forms  of  gastric  pain  and  vomiting. 

In  every  instance  Cantharis  should  be  cautiously  appli(>i 
to  children,  to  persons  suffering  from  kidney  disease,  and  to 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  back  must  not  be  blistered  in  bed- 
ridden persons,  lest  bed-sores  be  produced.  Blisters  must 
never  be  forgotten  nor  left  too  long  on  the  skin,  otherwise 
ulceration  may  be  set  up,  as  well  as  the  remote  local  effects  of 
the  drug  to  be  presently  described. 

'  Internallij—Gnnth:a-is  is  an  irritant  to  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach,  and  must  be  given  wcU  diluted  and  m  smaU  doses 
of  the  Tinctm-e  only. 
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2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Cantharidiu  enters  the  blood  both  from  blistered  surfaces 
and  from  the  stomach,  and  finds  its  way  into  all  the  organs,  to 
which  it  clings  rather  tenaciously.  In  large  doses  it  disturbs 
the  heart,  respiration,  and  nervous  system,  producing  a  rapid 
pulse,  headache,  sensory  disorders,  mental  confusion,  and 
finally  death  by  asphyxia.  Repeated  small  doses  may  cause 
disease  of  the  ca,piUaries,  and  set  up  changes  in  the  solid  viscera 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning. 

3.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cantharidin  is  slowly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  appearing 
in  the  urine,  which  conveys  it  to  the  bladder  and  genital  organs^ 
Here  it  sets  up  a  second  set  of  local  effects,  similar  to  those  of 
its  immediate  action.  Small  doses  cause  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
perinajum,  itching  of  the  meatus,  frequent  desire  to  micturate, 
and  some  diuresis.  Larger  doses  set  up  acute  general  parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  with  aU  its  characteristic  symptoms,  includ- 
ing scanty  bloody  urine,  or  even  suppression ;  the  penis  becomes 
swoUen  ;  and  painful  erections  occur,  so  that  the  drug  has  been 
described  as  an  aphrodisiac.  In  women,  the  uterus  may  become 
congested  and  menstruation  brought  on. 

In  certain  cases  of  kidney  disease  Cantharis  proves  a  use- 
lut  duiretic,  and  it  is  given  in  some  genito-urinary  disorders 
including  spermatorrhoea;  but  it  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
generaUy  used  internally.  For  the  same  reason  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  cantharidin  by  the  skin. 

ANNELIDA. 

""'"^^--The  Leech.  1,  Sanguisuga  medicinalis, 
the  Speckled  Leecli ;  and  2,  Sanguisuga  officinalis,  the 
Green  Leech.    Collected  chieflj  on  the  Continent. 

^^"'''^"^''•'—^^^1  soft,  2  or  more  inches  long,  tapering  to 
each  end  plano-convex,  wi-inkled  transversely!  back  olivet 
green,  with  six  rusty-red  longitudinal  stripes.  1,  belly  green  sh- 
yeUow,  spotted  with  hlack^_2^belly  oUve-green,  not^spotted 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  Leech  is  employed  to  abstract  blood,  each'  Leech  rP 

to  some  extent  counter-irritant!  Itfs  emXtc^i  a  tS^'i 
congestive  or  inflammatory  aifections  ^:^^ti:nT^rll 
as  well  as  in  cardiac  distension  and  distress,        pa4  607 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANBIAL  PRODUCTS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 


Hoots. 

Bulb. 

Tops. 

Fruits  or 
Parts  of 
Fruits. 

Appendages 
OP  Seeds  ob 
Fruit. 

Aconitum 

Armoracia 

Belladonna 

Oalumba 

Gentiana 

Glycyrrbiza 

Hemidesmus 

Ipecacuauba 

Krameria 

Pareira 

Pyretbrum 

Ebeum 

Sarsa 

Sassafras 

Scammouium 

Senega 

Siimbul 

Taraxacum 

Scilla 

Cannabis  In- 

dica 
Cusso 
Sabina 
Scoparixim 

Anethum 
Auisum 
Anisum  Stel- 

latum 
Aurantium 
Bela 

Capsicum 
Carum  Carui 
Cassioe  Pulpa 
Citrus  Limo- 

num 
Colooyntbis 
Coniimi 
Coriaudrum 
Cubeba 
Ecballium 
Ficus 

Fceniculum 
Lupulus 
Papaver  Soni- 

niferuin 
Pimenta 
Piper 
Prunus 
Eosa  Canina 
Tamariudus 
Uva3 

Gossyiiium 
Kamala 

Woods. 

Herbs. 

Guaiacum 
Htematoxylon 
Pterocarjjus 
Quassia 

Leaves. 

Lactuca 
Lobelia 

Aconitum 

Belladonna 

Bucbu 

Coca 

Conium 

Digitalis 

Hyoscyamus 

Jaborandi 

Laurocerasus 

Matica 

Senna 

Tabacum 

Uva  Ursi 

Ehizomes. 

Bahks. 

Whole  Plant 

Arnica 

Cimicifuga 
Pilix  Mas 
Gelsemium 
Podopbyllum 
Serpen  taria 
Valeriana 
Veratram  Vi- 

ride 
Zingiber 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Ciucbonaj 

Cinnaniomum 

Cuspai'ia 

Granati  Eadi- 

cis  Cortex 
Larix 
Mezereum 
Nectandra 
Quercus 
R  li  a  m  n  u  s 

Prangula 
E  h  a  m  n  u  s 

Pursbiana 

Cbrrata 

Seeds. 

Fungi. 

Flowers  and 
Buds. 

Amygdalse 
Cardamomum 

1^1  n  Ti  1  f  n  711 
V>  Lt  1 U 1 1 1  L>  1 1  ui 

Cerivisise  Fer- 
mentiim 

F.rfotrt. 

Tubercle. 

Antbemis 
Caryopbyllum 
Crocus 
Papave  r 

EbcEas 
Eosa  Centi- 

folia 
Eosa  Gallica 
Sambucus 

Nigra 
Santonica 

Hordeum  Dis- 

ticbon 
Linum 
Myristica 
Nux  Vomica 
Pbysostigma 
Sabadilla 
Sinapis 
Stapbisagria 
Stramonium 

Jalapa 

Lichens. 

COBM. 

Excrescence 

Colchicum 

Galla 

Triticum  Sati-  uetrana 
vum  Litmus 

Synopsis. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BBITISH  PHAEMACOPCEIA 
{continued). 


Juices. 


Acids. 


Dried;  A.  Citricum. 

Aloe  A.  Gallicum. 

GuttaPorcha  A.  Laeticum 


Kino 
Manna, 
Opium 

Fresh : 
Limouis  S. 
Mori  S. 

Sediment  from, 

Juice. 
Elateriiun 


ALKiLOinS. 


AcoDitina 

Apomorpliina 

Atropina 

Beberina 

Caffeina 

Cinchonidina 

Cincliouina 

Cocaina 

Codeina 

Coniua 

Morphioa 

Physostig- 

miua 
Pilocarpina 
Quinina 
Stryclmina 
VeratiTna 


A.  Meconiciim 
A.  Oleicum 
A.Salioylicum 
A.  Tanuicum 
A.Tartaricum 


Glucosides. 


Oils— cojit. 


Acid.  Tanni- 

cum 
Salieinum 
Bautoninum 


Oils. 


Neutral 
Principles. 


Aloin 

Elaterinum 

Salieinum 

Santoninum 


Concrete  : 
My  risticEe 

Exp. 
Theobromatis 

Fixed : 
Amygdaljp 
Crotonis 
I/iui 
Olivce 
Eicini 

Volatile : 
Anethi 
Anisi 

Autliemidis 

Cajuputi 

Cai'ui 

Caryophylli 


Volatile — cent 
Cinnamomi 
Copaibfe 
Coriandri 
Cubebse 
Eucalypti 
Juniperi 
Lavandulae 
Limonis 
Menthas  Pi 

peritcB 
MenthoeViri 

dis 
MyristicEB 
PimentiB 
Pini  Sylves 

tris 
Eosmarliii 
EutiB 
SabintE 
San  tali 
Sinapis 
TerebintMnEe 


Stearoptenes : 
Camplioiu 
Menthol 
Thymol 


Oleo-Eesins, 


Cojiaiba 

Cubeba 

Elemi 

Terebinthina 
Canadensis 

Thus  Ameri 
canum 


Benzoinum 
B.  Peruvia- 

num 
Styrax  Pree 

paratus 
B.  Tolutanum 


Eesins. 


Guaiaci  E. 
JalapcB  E. 
Mastiche 
Pii  Biu'gun 

dica 
Podophylll  E, 
Eesina 

ScammoniiBE, 


Balsams. 


Special 
Vegetable 
Products. 


Amylum 
Catechu 
Chrysarobi- 

nnm 
Lui)ulinum 
Pix  Liquida 
Sa  c  charum 

Pur. 
Theriaca 


Animals  and 
Animal  Pro- 
ducts. 


Gums. 


Acacia 
Tragacantha 


Gum  Eesins. 


Ammoniacum 

Asafoetida 

Cambogia 

Galbanum 

Myrrha 

Scammonium 


Adeps 

Cantharis 

Cera  Alba 

Cera  Flava 

Cetaceum 

Coccus 

Eel  Bovinum 

Hirudo 

Lac 

Mel 

MoscLus 
Oleum  Mor- 

rhu£e 
Ovi  Albumen 
Ovi  Vitellus 
Pepsina 
Saochar um 

La  ctis 
Sevum 
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CLASSIFIED  TABLES  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPAEATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPEIA. 
Aceta.— Cantharidis,  Scillse. 

Aquse-Anethi,  Anisi,  Am-antii  Floris,  Campliors,  Carui, 
MpnT^  p  "'  Cmnamomi,  Destillata,  Foeniculi,  La  irocerasi, 
MenthEe  Piperit;e,  Menth^e  Viridis,  PimentEe,  Eoseb,  Sambuci. 

Cataplasmafc^-Carbonis,  Conu,  Fermenti,  Lini,  Sinapis,  Sod;e 
Cliart83. — Epispastica,  Sinapis. 

Confectiones.-Opii,  Piperis,  Eos.-e  Caniure,  Rosse  Gallic-e,  Scam- 

monii,  Sennce,  Sulphuris,  Terebinthinae. 
Decocta.— Aloes  Compositum,  OetrariK,  CincbonEe,  Granati  Eadi- 

cis,  Hsematoxyli,  Hordei,  Papaveris,  Pareir^e,  Quercfts,  Sarsaj, 

harsie  Compositum,  Scoparii,  Taraxaci. 

Emplastra.--Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro,  BeUadonnjB,  Cale- 
faciens,  Cautbaridis  Ferri,  Galbani,  Hydrargyri,  Opii,  Picis, 
Plumbi,  Plumbi  lodidi,  Pvesinas,  Saponis,  Saponis  Fuscum. 

Enemata.— iiloes,  Asafcetidse,  Magnesii  Sulphatis,  Opii,  Tere- 
bmtbiujfi.  ^ 

Essentise.— Anisi,  Blenth*  Piperitse. 
Extracta : 

1.  Acetic  Extract. — Colchici  Aceticum. 

2.  Alcoholic  Extracts. — BeUadonnre  Alcobolicum,  Calumb* 

Cannabis  Indicse,  Cascarw  Sagradae,  Colocyntbidis 
Compositum,  Gelsemii  Alcobolicum,  Jaboraudi,  Jalapre, 
Lupuli,  Nucis  Vomicae,  Papaveris,  Pbysostigmatia. 
Rhamni  Frangulre,  Rbei,  Stramonii. 

3.  Aqueous  Extracts.— Aloes  Barbadensis,  Aloes  SocotrinaB, 

Antbemidis,  Gentianae,  GlycyrrhizK,  Htematoxyli, 
Krameria?,  Opii,  PareirEe,  Quassia?. 

4.  Ethereal  Extracts.— Filicia  Liquidimi,  Mezerei  iEthereum, 

Stramonii. 

5.  Fresh  Extracts. — Colcbici,  Taraxaci. 

6.  Gh  'een  Extracts. — Aconiti,  BelladonnEe,  Conii,  Hyoscyami, 

Lactucae. 

7.  Liquid  Extracts.  —  Belse,  Cascarse  Sagradae,  Cimicifugae, 

Cincbon<e,  Cocae,  Ergotae,  Filicis,  Glycyrrhiz;e,  Opii, 
PareirEB,  Ebamni  Frangulae,  Sars;«,  Taraxaci. 

Xrlycerijia. — Acidi  Carboliei,  Acidi  Gsillici,  Acidi  Tanuici,  Alum- 
inis,  Amyli,  Boraois,  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  TragacauthEe. 

Infusa. — Antbemidis,  Aurantii,  Aurantii  Compositum,  Buchu, 
Calumbse,  Caryophylli,  CascariUae,  CV.techii,  CbiratEe,  Cin- 
chonae  Acidum,  CuspariEe,  Cusso,  Digitalis,  ^^Irgotae,  Gentianae 
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Compositum,  Jaborandi,  Ki-amerise,  Lini,  Lupuli,  Maticte, 
Qua.»sla5,  Rliei,  Kos^  Acidum,  Seuegse,  Seimse,  SerpentariK, 
Uva!  Ursi,  Valeriauoe. 

Injectiones  Hypodermicse.— Apomorphinse,  Ergotini,  Morphinse. 

LamellaB. — Atropinte,  Cocainre,  PliysostigminEe. 

Linimenta.— Aconiti,  Ammonia3,  Belladonnse,  Calcis,  OampliorEe, 
Camphoras  Compositum,  Cliloroformi,  Crotonis,  Hydrargyri, 
lodi,  Opii,  Potassii  lodidi  cum  Sapone,  Saponis,  Siuapis  Com- 
positum, Terebintliinse,  Terebintliinfe  Aceticum. 

Liquores.— Acidi  Cliromici,  Ammonias,  Ammonite  Fortior,  Ammo- 
mi- Acetatis,  Ammonii  Acetatis  Fortior,  Ammonii  Citratis, 
Ammonu  Citratis  Fortior,  Antimonii  Cbloridi,  Ajscnicalis, 
Arsemci  Hydrochloricus,  Ai-senii  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  Atro- 
pmfe  Sulphatis,  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citratis,  Calcii  Cblor- 
idi, Calcis,  Calcis  Chlorinatre,  Calcis  Saccharatus,  Cblori 
Epispasticus,  Ferri  Acetatis,  Ferri  Acetatis  Fortior,  Ferri 
Dialysatus,  Fern  Percbloridi,  FeiTi  Perchloridi  Fortior,  Ferri 
Pernitratis,  Ferri  Persulpbatis,  Gutta  Percha,  Hydrargyri 
Nitratis  Acidus,  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi,  lodi,  Lithiaj  Efferws- 
cens,  Blagnesii  Carbonatis,  Magnesii  Citratis,  IMorpbinje  Ace- 
tatis,  Morphmfe  Bimeconatis,  Morpbinas  Hydrocbloratis, 
Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Plumbi  Subacetatis  DUutxis,  Potassaj 
Potassse  Effervescens,  Potassii  Permanganatis,  Sod*,  Soda' 
Ohlonnatce,  Sodee  Effervescens,  Sodii  Arseniatis,  Sodii  Ethvl- 
atis,  Strychninaj  Hydrocbloratis,  Zinci  Cliloridi. 

Lotiones.— Hydrargyri  Flava,  Hydrargyri  Nigra. 

MeUa.— Boracis,  Depuratum  ;  Oxymel,  Oxymel  SciUa;. 

Misturse.-Ammoniaci.  Amygdala;,  Creasoti,  Cretse,  Ferri  Aromn- 
fetT^iia^GS'  """^^  ^^'"^"^ 

MucUagiaes.— Acaciae,  Amyli,  Tragacantbaj. 

Olea -Amygdala;,  Anethi,  Anisi,  Antbemidis.  Cajuputi,  Oarui 
Caryopbylh,  Omnamomi,  Copaiba;,  Coriandri  Croton^' 
Cubete,  Eucalypti,  Juniperi,'  Lavkndul=B  Kmonis  S' 
Mentha;  Piperita,  Mentha;  Viridis,  Mor/bum,  ftsS' 
Myristicae  Expressum,  Oliva;,  Phosphoratum,  Pk^ent^' 
Pmi  Sylvestm,  Ricini,  Eosmarini,  Ruta;,  SabTnce  SantaU 
Sinapis,  Terebinthinre,  Theobromatls  ftantaU, 

Oleata.— Hydrargj'ri,  Zinci. 

Oleo-Resina.— Cubeba;. 


Subchloridi  Composita, 
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Ipecacuanbffi  cum  ScHM,  Phosphori,  Plumbi  cum  Opio,  Ehei 
L-omposita,  Saponis  Composita,  Scammonii  Composita,  ScUIm 
Composita. 

Pulveres.-Amygdalae  Compositus,  Antimonialis,  Catechu  Com- 
positus  Cmnamomi  Compositus,  Cretse  Aromaticus,  Cret^ 
Aromatious  cum  Opio,  Elaterini  Compositus,  GlycyrrluzEe 
Compositus,  Ipecacuanha  Compositus,  Jalap<e  Compositus, 
Jimo  Compositus,  Opii  Compositus,  Ehei  Compositus,  Scam- 
monii Compositus,  Tragacanthaj  Compositus. 

Splritus.— .Etheiis,  ^theris  Compositus,  ^theris  Nitrosi,  Ammo- 
nics  Aiomaticus,  Ammonise  Foetidus,  Armoraciaa  Compositus, 
Ca]uputi,  Cam]3horae,  Chloroform!,    Cinnamomi,  Juniijeri, 
Lavandula,    Menthae    Piperitaj,    MyristicEe,  Eectificatus 
Eosmarmi,  Tenuior,  Vini  Gallici. 

SuccL— Belladonnse,  Oonii,  Hyoscyami,  Scoparii,  Taraxaci. 

Suppositoria.— Acidi  Carbolici  cum  Sapone,  Acidi  Tannici,  Acidi 
Tanmci  cum  Sapone,^  Hydrargyri,  lodoformi.  Morphine, 
Morphmse  cum  Sapone,  Plumbi  Composita. 

Sja-upi. —Simplex  ;  Aurantii,  Aurantii  Floris,   Chloral,  Ferri 

lodidi,  Ferri  Phosphatis,  Hemidesmi,  Limonis,  Mori,  Papa- 

veris,  Ehei,  Eho3ados,  Eosag  GaUicae,  SciUse,  Sennaj, 
Tolutanus,  Zingibeiis. 

Tab  ellse.— Nitroglycerini. 

Tlncturae.— r/ioi-e  mchde  with  Rectified  Spirit  are  :  Aconiti,  Arnicfe, 
AsafoetidsB,  Aurantii  Eecentis,  Beuzoini  Composita,  Cannabis 
Indicce,  Capsici,  Chloroformi  Composita,  Chloroformi  et  Mor- 
pbin;e,  Cinnamomi,  Cubebse,  Ferri  Acetatis,  Ferri  Perchloridi, 
lodi,  Kino,  Laricis,  Lavandulae  Composita,  Myn-hse,  Nucis 
Vomica;,  Opii  Ammoniata,  Podophylli,  Pyrethri,  Sumbul, 
Tolutana,  Veratri  Viridis,  Zingiberis,  Zingiberis  Fortior. 

Those  made  with  Proof  Spirit  are :  Aloes,  Aurantii,  Eelladonnje, 
Buchu,  Calumbee,  Camphorse  Composita,  Cantharidis,  Carda- 
momi  Composita,  CascarUlas,  Catechu,  Chu-ata3,  Cimioifugie, 
Cinchonse,  Cinchonas  Composita,  Cocci,  Colchici  Seminum, 
Conii,  Croci,  Digitalis,  Ergotce,  Gallje,  Gelsemii,  Gentianw 
Composita,  Hyoscyami,  Jaborandi,  Jalapre,  Kramerias,  Limo- 
nis, Lobelias,  Lupuli,  Opii,  Quassise,  QuininiB  Ammoniata, 
Ehei,  Sabince,  Scilte,  Sonegre,  Senuai,  SerpeutariK,  Stramonii, 
Valeriana;. 

Those  made  ivith  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  or  Ammonia,  are  : 
Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  Opii  Ammoniata,  Qiiiuinse  Ammoniata, 
Valerianae  Ammoniata. 

One  in  which  Ether  is  used  :  Lobelise  .iEtherea. 
One  in  which  Tincture  of  Orange  is  used:  Quinine. 
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Trochisci.— Acidi  Benzoici,  Acidi  Tcannici,  Bismuthi,  Catechu, 
Fern  Eedacti,  Ipecacuanhaj,  Morpliinfe,  Morphinas  et  Ipe- 
cacuanhse,  Opii,  Potassii  Ohloratis,  Santonini,  Sodii  Bicar- 
bonatis. 

Unguenta.— Acidi  Borici,  Acidi  CarboUci,  Acidi  SaHcylici,  Aco- 
mtiiiEe,  Antimonii  Tartarati,  Atropinse,  Belladonna,  Calamine, 
Canthandis,  Cetacei,  Clirysarobini,  Creasoti,  Elemi,  Eucalypti, 
Galla;,  Gallse  cum  Opio,  Glycerini  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Hycb-ar- 
gyti,  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati,  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Hydrar- 
gyri  lodidi  Rubri,  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  Hydrargyri  Nitratia 
L)ilutum,  Hydi-argyi-i  Oxidi  Eubri,  Hydrargyri  Subcbloridi, 
lodi,  lodoformi,  Picis  Liquidaj,  Plumbi  Acetatis,  Plumbi  Car- 
bonatis,  Plumbi  lodidi,  Potassse  Sulphurata3,  Potassii  lodidi, 
KesincB  Sabmse,  Simplex,  Stapbisagrise,  Sulpburis,  Sulpburis 
lodidi,  Terebinthmfe,  Veratrinse,  Zinci,  Zinci  Oleati. 

Vapores.- Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  Cblori,  ConinEe,  Creasoti,  lodi,  Olei 
lam  Sylveatns. 

^"^^•TT^oes,  Antimoniale,  Aurantii,  Colcbici,  Ferri,  Forri 
l^itratis,  IpecaouanliK,  Opii,  Quininre,  Rhei,  Xericum, 
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 «o«  


CHAPTER  I. 


INTHODUCTION :   THE  FOUNDATIONS  OJ?  IIATIONAL  TltEATMENT. 

The  terms  Theiiapeutics  and  Treatment,  although  thoy 
may  at  first  sight  appear  too  simple  to  call  for  analysis,  are  found, 
on  carefid  consideration,  to  include  four  dilferent  notions! 
These  we  must  study  individually. 

1.  Health. — The  fii-st  notion  involved  in  Treatment  is 
a  pui-ely  physiological  one,  the  conception  of  health,  or  the 
normal  state,  fi'om  wliich  the  organ  has  departed,  and  to  which 
it  has  to  be  restored.  Health  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
natural  influences  acting  on  the  indiAddual,  namely,  the  extrinsic 
circumstances  ai-ound  liim,  and  the  intrinsic  conditions  which  he 
brought  into  the  world  with  him.  Oui-  organs  having  reached 
theii-  present  state  by  a  process  of  evolution  under  the  iniiuence 
of  the  various  natmal  forces  which  smToimd  us,  are  obedient  to 
these  influences ;  and  when  a  definite  change  is  thus  produced 
upon  them,  we  call  it  the  "physiological  action"  of  the  influence. 
The  fii-st  point  for  the  therapeutist  to  appreciate  is,  that  just 
as  the  forces  wliich  smTOund  us  are  themselves  constantly 
varying — the  various  conditions  of  the  temperature,  the  air, 
our  food,  in  short  our  whole  environment,  being-  inconstant — so 
the  physiological  state  of  the  body  is  not  a  constant  quantity. 
We  speak  of  a  "normal"  state,  and  call  it  "health,"  but 
the  first  essential  of  life  and  health  is  power  of  change,  that  is, 
of  accommodation  to  varying  cu-cumstances. 

2.  Pliarmacodynamics  :  Physiological  action. — The  second 
elementary  notion  in  the  expression  "treatment"  is,  that 
we  possess  a  certain  f)Ower  of  interfei-ence,  a  control  o\'cr 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  thus  a 
certain  control  over  the  health  or  ijhysiological  state  of  the 
indi-vddual.  A  verj'  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate our  jjower  over  the  forces  of  nature.  Most  of  the 
influences  we  have  just  considered  as  normal  ia  tlicir  cfl'ects, 
and  many  that  arc  entirely  morbid  in  character,  are  witliin  our 
control.    We  can  alter  the  food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe, 
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our  clothing,  om-  som-ces  of  heat ;  we  may  admit  into  our 
bodies  suhstances  which  we  find  in  nature — mineral,  vegetable, 
animal,  or  altogether  artificial.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
voluntarily  shim  or  reject  such  substances,  and  avoid  many 
influences,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  around  us.  To  express 
tliis  control  wliich  we  have  over  om-  organs  and  functions, 
thi'ough  the  conditions  to  which  we  can  voluntarily 
subject  thom,  we  say  we  act  pliysiologicallij  upon  them  by  such 
and  such  means,  or  that  such  and  such  a  substance  has  such  and 
such  a  pln/siological  action ;  and  the  science  that  relates  to  tliis 
power  which  we  possess  of  modifying  physiological  activity  we 
call  Phannacodt/nainics. 

3.  Pathology. — The  concej)tion  of  disease  is  also  included 
in  "  ti-eatment."  Wlien  the  conditions  wliich  sm-round  us  become 
unusual  or  extraordinary,  they  lead  to  disturbance  of  the  vital 
processes.  If  this  be  moderate,  it  is  stiU  included  under  the  name 
of  "health;"  but  if  considerable,  it  is  called  disorder  or  disease, 
and  the  influence  is  called  a  morbid  influence.  It  is  essentially 
impossible  to  di-aw  a  line  between  health  and  disease,  just  as  it 
is  impossible  to  di\dde  influences  into  salutary  or  physiological, 
and  morbid  or  pathological.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  by  joy, 
by  wine,  by  fever ;  which  of  these  conditions  is  health,  which 
disease  P  AU  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  change  from  the 
normal  state  is  fi-equently  so  definite  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  call  it  "health,"  that  we  must  find  another  name 
for  it,  and  caU  it  "  disorder  ;  "  or  if  it  be  more  marked,  and 
attended  by  suffering,  "  disease." 

4.  Recovery. — Successful  treatment  necessarily  involves  a 
pou-cr  of  recovery.  The  body  possesses  abmidant  provisions  for 
preventmg  disease,  and  of  recovering  from  its  effects.  This 
power_  of  meeting  and  overcoming  morbid  influences  depends 
essentiaUy  on  the  great  physiological  law  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  the  activity  of  the  tissues  and  oro-ans 
IS  not  fixed  and  constant,  but  varies  (within  certain  limts) 
with  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  body  is 
abundantly  provided  with  the  foUowing  means  by  which  this 
variation  of  functional  activity  can  be  secm-ed : 

First,  when  occasion  demands  it,  the  organs  can  display  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  force,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  a  muscle 
such  as  the  biceps,  or  the  heart.  The  organs  thus  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  force,  which  is  fi'cquently  caUed  into 
play  as  a  means  of  preventing  disease.  But  for  tliis,  we  should 
break  dow  m  every  part  of  om-  body  as  often  as  we  made  an 
extra  demand  upon  it. 

Secondly,  if  this  reserve  force  be  constantly  caUed  into 
play  by  the  continuance  of  some  extraordinary  cause,  tho 
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increased  activity  gives  rise  to  enlargement  or  hypei-trophv  of 
the  organ  and  what  is  known  as  compemation  ^  the  S? 
This  great  natural  method  of  prevention  or  recoverrby 
cmnmg  the  cause  of  disorder  is  well  seen  in  heart  diseaL  and  n 
enlargement  of  one  kidney  when  the  other  is  diseased  ' 

Instead  of  themselves  meeting  extraordinary  circumstance, 
by  extraordmary  activity,  many  organs  ai-e  proviid 
hem"th:T"^'     -^t.th'^y      thxow  them  off  or  esc^pea 

rot^H  /      '  '-'^'^         "  "-^  The  stomach 

lejects  a  heavy   or   improper   meal;    the   heart  can  to 

m  systoe,  thixjigh  the  depressor  mechanism;  and  the  body 
heat  IS  elaborately  regulated  by  various  nervous  arrangements^ 
Ihu-dly,  the  work  of  one  organ  may  sometimes  be  under- 
taken by  another  organ,  which  thus  removes  the  effects  of  the 
disorder.    This  is  caUed  vicarious  compcnsatioti,  and  is  weU 
seen  at  work  between  the  kidney  and  other  excretory  organs, 
i^^ourthly,  nature  has  various  ways  of  insui-iug  rest. 
lifthly,  even  when  disease  and  anatomical  change  have 
actuaUy  occuiTed,  the  body  possesses  means  of  recovery  of 
the  nature  of  repair,  which  is  associated  with  nutritive  activity 
and  frequently  with  the  iaflammatory  process. 

These  considerations  teach  us  that  just  as  oui-  organs  and 
functions  continue  normal,  like  eveiything  else  in  natui-e  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  under  which  they  have  reached  their 
present  form,  so,  if  they  have  become  deranged  by  unusual 
influences,  they  mil  return  to  the  normal  when  such  abnormal 
mfluences  have  been  overcome  or  removed. 

5.  Therapeutics.— The  following  are  the  four  foundations 
of  rational  therapeutics,  (i)  Inasmuch  as  the  organs  act  in 
obedience  to  natural  forces  in  and  around  us;  (2)  since  wo 
possess  the  power  of  controlling  these  forces  ;  (3)  since  dis- 
order and  disease  are  but  the  physiological  phenomena,  or  the 
anatomical  results  of  the  distui-bing  action  of  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  influences ;  and  (4)  since  the  functions  of  the 
organs,  and,  it  may  be,  even  their  anatomical  state  will  retm-n 
to  the  normal,  if  the  influences  become  normal:  it  logically 
follows  that  therapeutics  as  a  science  consists  in  bending  to  our 
will  the  numerous  natural  forces  which  affect  the  human  body, 
or  in  counteracting  or  neutrahsing  their  effects  by  other  forces, 
until,  in  either  case  nature  retm-ns  to  the  nomial.  To  handle, 
as  it  were,  the  natural  influences  which  sui-roimd  us  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  effect  this  change  on  the  fimctions  of  the 
body,  is  called  treating  the  disorders  or  diseases  of  it.  It  is  with 
this  meaning  that  we  shall  speak  of  ralional  treatment. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  treatment  may  be  of  many  kinds  : 
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1.  Preventive  treatment. — The  science  and  ait  of  preser- 
ving healtli  is  known  as  Hygiene,  which  is  manifestly  founded 
on  an  accurato  knowledg-e  of  physiology.  If  we  thoroughly 
understood  physiology,  and  had  unlimited  power  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  we  might  so  preserve  health  that  disease  would 
be  unlmown.  Unfortunately,  we  have  neither  this  knowledge 
nor  this  power  except  in  a  small  measiu-e,  and  hygiene  is  cor- 
respondingly imperfect ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  hygiene  renders 
therapeutics  unnecessary. 

Another  foi-m  of  j)reventive  treatment  is  prophylaxis.  Thia 
is  something  more  than  simple  hygiene  or  preservation  of 
health ;  it  recognises  the  causes  of  disease  at  work,  and 
either  avoids  them  or  counteracts  them  by  anticipation. 

Prophylactic  ti-eatment  maybe  eii'heT:  negative  ov  positive  : 
a  man  may  guard  against  infection  by  avoiding  certain  things, 
such  as  water  which  is  poisoned  by  cholera  or  typhoid  fever ; 
or  he  may  have  himself  vaccinated  to  prevent  small-pox,  take 
quinia  to  prevent  ague,  or  di-ink  lemon-juice  to  prevent  scurvy. 

2.  Immediate  treatment. — When  hygiene  and  prophylaxis 
are  powerless  or  cannot  be  employed,  the  case  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  therapeutist.  The  organism  is  disturbed,  deranged, 
or  diseased,  and  now  there  is  an  occasion  for  therapeutics', 
for  remedy,  for  relief,  or  for  cure.  All  these  terms  manifestly 
imply  a  necessity  for  interference,  that  is,  the  actual  presence 
of  derangement  from  the  normal  state,  and  they  introduce 
us  to  our  own  proper  subject. 

a.  Removal  of  the  c«?«e.— Having  met  with  a  case  of 
disease  which  we  have  failed  to  prevent,  we  ftrst  naturally  try 
to  remove  or  destroy  the  cause,  and  thus  restore  the  normal  state 
We  extract  a  foreign  body  fi-om  the  finger,  or  a  poison  or 
indigestible  meal  fi-om  the  stomach ;  we  neutraHse  an  acid  by 
an  alkah  ;  we  IciU  parasites.  In  doing  so,  we  simply  foUow 
nature  s  second  method  of  recovery.  Now  there  are  manifestly 
as  many  ways  of  effecting  a  cure  as  there  are  causes  of  disease 
We  may  alter  the  food,  and  then  we  say  the  ti-eatment  is 
dietetic;  we  may  alter  the  atmosphere,  and  then  we  sav  the 
treatment  is  Climatic;  or  we  may  employ  the  chemical  and 
other  substances  contained  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  when  our 
treatment  will  become  medicinal. 

_  h.  Symptomatic  treatment. -It  we  faU  to  remove  the  morbid 
influence,  wo  may  attempt  to  neutralise  or  counteract  its  morbid 
cff^ts  on  the  body.  Knmving  the  physiological  action  of  many 
d  ifferont  measui^es,  we  se  ect  such  as  act  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  morbid  cause,  and  employ  them  to  counteract  a 
method  of  treatment  this  is  manifestly  much  inferior  to  the 
preceding;  we  are  now  strildng  not  at  the  cause  of  disease 
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but  only  at  Its  effects.  StiU  even  this  limited  power  may  be  oi 
the  greatest  value;  sometimes  it  is  all  that  is  renuii/d-we 
oenliTl  '°  ^ff^^t  that  persists  after  thecal  h  s 

ceased  or  been  removed,  especially  in  sensitive  and  vital  oroans. 
11.1S  kind   of  treatment  is  caUed  symptomatic,  paUiative 
and  under  certain  circumstances  expectant  {cxpcctare,  to  wait)  • 
It  IS  manifestly  a  copy  of  the  third  method  of  natm-al  recoverv 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  before  us  here  an  enormous  field 
for  research  and  application.    If  we  can  but  find  a  means, 
whether  medicinal  or  not,  which  shaU  counteract  each  abnormal 
condition  to  which  the  body  may  be  subjected,  we  may  defy 
disease.    But  here  we  are  met  by  certain  difficulties.  i3efore 
we  can  hope  to  combat  disease  in  this  way,  wo  must  know  (1) 
all  about  disease  and  its  causes,  that  is,  we 'must  havj  a  perfect 
pathology  ;  and  (2)  all  aVrnt  the  effects  of  therapeutical  ao-ents 
upon  the  body,  that  is,  have  a  complete  pharmacodynamics  or 
phai-macology.    It  is  mmecessary  to  say  how  far  either  the 
ono  or  the  other  of  those  is  fi-om  being  a  complete  science 
Another  discouraging  fact  is  that  there  is  a  Unit  to  all  hope 
of  a  eui-e,  a  Umit  to  aU  treatment,  because  the  morbid  influence 
may  have  so  far  anticipated  the  remedial  as  to  have  altered  the 
body  structurally.   If  a  limb  is  lost,  we  cannot  restore  it ;  if  the 
mitral  valve  is  covered  with  diseased  gi-owth,  we  cannot  renovate 
it.     But  we  are  right  when  we  maintain  that  these  organic 
structm-al  changes,  grave  or  hopeless  as  they  may  be,  are  but 
the_  results  of  the  action  of  some  cause  with  simple  beginnings, 
wliich  we  shall  yet  discover.    As  our  knowledge  of  pathology 
advances  we  are  steadily  learning,  e.g.  more  about  the  nature  and 
oiigin  of  cancer,  for  which  the  limb  had  to  be  removed ;  more 
about  the  causes  of  rheumatism,  which  covered  the  cardiac  valve 
with  unnatural  growth.  If  we  ever  euro  cancer  and  rheumatism, 
we  shaU  manifestly  do  so  by  influencing  the  causes  or  the 
beginnings  of  the  two  diseases :  medicines  may  be  expected  to 
affect  morbid  jji-ocesses  rather  than  products,  to  alter  morbid 
physiology  rather  than  morbid  anatomy.     We  do,  however, 
possess  certain  means  of  treating  even  structural  changes 
of  organs,  as  we  shall  discover  when  we  come  to  discuss 
metabolism. 

The  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
two  terms  constantly  being  employed  in  therapeutics — namely, 
rational  treatment  and  empirical  treatment.  Treatment  is  said 
to  be  rational  when  it  is  suggested  by  all  our  chemical,  physio- 
logical, and  pathological  knowledge.  Such  treatment  must  bo 
successful  if  our  observations  are  correct:  it  is  founded  on 
great  natural  laws  which  are  known  and  understood.  Empirif  il 
treatment  is  founded  on  experience  only,  and  confoiins  to 
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no  yet  known  law.  It  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  as  successful 
as  rational  treatment,  or  sometimes  even  more  so ;  but  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  we  can  offer  no  scientific  reason  for 
it.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  experience  has  proved  incon- 
testably  that  a  particular  kind  of  treatment  was  beneficial  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  beneficial 
again.  We  hope  soon  to  Icnow  more  about  the  various  remedies 
that  have  been  successfidly  employed  ;  and  as  we  acquire  this 
knowledge,  and  come  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their  efl:'ects, 
i.e.  refer  them  to  some  great  natmval  law,  we  shall  transfer  these 
remedies  fi-om  the  group  headed  "empirical,"  and  add  them  to 
the  group  called  "rational."  Therapeutics  will  become  a  perfect 
science  when  empiricism  has  thus  without  exception  given 
place  to  rationalism. 

Plan  of  the  following  chapters.— In  approaching  the  study 
of  the  general  therapeutics  of  the  different  systems  of  the 
body,  we  will  adopt  the  following  plan  suggested  by  the  pre- 
ceding considerations:  (1)  We  shaU  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  phijsiological  relations  of  the  system.  (2)  We  shall  con- 
sider fully  the  pharmacodynamics  of  the  same,  dealino- 
chiefly  with  the  drugs  examined  in  the  previous  parts  of  the  work" 
but  referring  fi-equently  to  non-medicinal  measures,  such  as 
food,  au-,  exercise,  and  baths.  (3)  A  rapid  sketch  will  be  given 
oi  some  of  t^e  pathological  relations  of  the  system,  those  being 
selected  which  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  action  and  uses  of 
remedies,  disorders  or  derangements  rather  than  diseases 
of.  the  parts.  (4)  A  brief  reference  wiU  be  made  to  the  evidence 
ot  natural  recovery  m  the  particular  system,  and  to  the  failui-e 
of  such  attempts,  i.e.  the  limUs  of  treatment.  (5)  The  rational 
therapentws  of  the  system,  founded  on  the  previous  four-  divi- 
sions, wdl  complete  the  account. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DIGESTION.  THE  MOUTH. 

I.    Physiological  Relations. 
The  process  of  digestion  begins  with  the  reception  of  fnnrl 
more  or  less  prepared  by  cooldn-.    Durino  it,  hr?,  ^°  f  °*.foo<^l. 

1.  i'oorf  forms  no  part  of  the  siihinof       +1,    ^^"-^  ""gai. 
audit  wiU  be  sufficient  Lre^^T'ff student  iTL^^h 
proximate  pnnciples  of  a  proper  diet  are  protlX^Y^^^^^ 
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Baits,  and  water.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  constituents 
vary  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  food. 

2.  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  mouth  (the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  the  lingual  and  other  branches  of  the  trigeminus)  receive 
and  transmit  to  the  cerebrum  and  medulla  the  impressions  of 
taste,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  sweet  (the  pleasant 
taste  referable  toamylolytic  action),  bitter,  salt,  sour,  hot,  burn- 
ing, wai-m,  pungent,  acrid,  or  nauseous ;  and  the  many  kinds  of 
aromatic  flavoui-s,  which  are  chiefly,  however,  odours.  In  the 
medulla  the  gustatory  impressions  fall  into  a  special  centre, 
whence  they  are  reflected  (1)  to  the  stomach,  the  functions  of 
which  they  modify,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  (2)  to  the  salivary 
and  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  wliich  they  also  influence, 
chiefly  through  the  chorda  tympani.  Through  the  same  efferent 
nerve  come  other  impulses :  from  the  cerebrimi,  as  the  result  of 
the  sight,  taste,  smell,  or  even  idea  of  food ;  from  the  stomach, 
conveyed  by  the  vagus ;  and,  doubtless,  fi'om  many  other  sensi- 
tive parts,  especially  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  The  Jlow  of  saliva  and  mucus  is  the  residt  of  the  nervous 
impulses  wliich  have  just  been  ti-aced,  and  which  stimiilate 
the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  actively  dilate 
the  vessels.  The  saliva  is  secreted  at  the  commencement  of 
digestion,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  and  imparts  to 
the  bolus  a  faintly  alkaUne  reaction  which  has  an  important 
effect  on  secretion  in  the  stomach. 

4.  It  is  well  to  distinguish  from  the  ordinary  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  the  excretions  wliich  are  also  thi-own  out  by  the  glands. 
Although  these  are  but  little  appreciated  in  health,  tliey  are 
familiar  as  the  som'ce  of  certain  unpleasant  tastes  in  the  mouth 
and  odoui-s  of  the  breath,  after  particular  kinds  of  food  and 
di-ink,  and  many  drugs,  such  as  Slercui-y  and  Iodine. 

5.  The  muscular  acts  of  mastication  and  swallowing  are 
guided  by  the  afferent  impressions  and  by  the  will. 

II.  Pharmacodynamics. 

We  come  now  to  inquire,  according  to  the  plan  which  we 
have  slcetched,  whether  we  possess  any  means  of  influencing 
the  noi-mal  functions  of  the  mouth,  and  if  so,  how  far  such 
powers  can  be  usefully  employed. 

1.  Food. — ^We  have  absolute  control  over  our  food.  We  can 
withhold  it  altogether;  we  can  alter  its  quantity  and  its 
quality  as  we  please.  Especially  as  regards  the  mouth,  we  may 
modify  the  proportion  of  amyloids  in  the  diet,  affect  their  con- 
dition by  cookery,  or  convert  them  wholly  or  paiiially  into 
sugar  before  administratioti.  Malt  extracts  consist  cliiefly 
of  dextiin  and  maltose,  made  from  malted  grain  and  flour. 
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The  control  whicli  we  thus  possess  over  food  is  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  subject  of  dietetics. 

2.  The  sensory  apparatus  in  the  mouth  can  be  variously 
influenced.  The  variety  of  natural  tastes  and  flavoiu-a 
of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  is  endless ;  artificial  products 
are  hardly  less  numerous.  The  art  of  cookery  is  much 
concerned  with  the  proper  use  of  these ;  so  is  the  growth  of 
wines ;  and  the  many  natm-al  and  artificial  condiments  ac6 
chiefly  upon  the  palate,  such  as  mustard,  picldes,  and  sauces. 
Beyond  the  culinary  art,  an  immense  number  of  medicinal 
agents  are  contained  in  the  materia  medica  which  may  be  used 
in  therapeutics  proper,  to  act  upon  the  tongue  and  palate,  and 
thus  upon  the  nervous  centres  and  viscera.  These  may  bis 
aiTanged  as  follows :  (1)  The  great  group  of  wann  aromatic 
oils,  including  Cloves,  Allspice,  Peppermint,  Eosemary,  Lavender, 
Nutmeg,  and  many  others,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  flavour ; 
(2)  bitters,  such  as  Calumba,  Quassia,  Quinine,  etc. ;  (3)  aro- 
matic bitters,  of  which  Gentian,  Orange,  and  Cascarilla  are 
examples ;  (4)  the  spirituous  group,  including  Spirits,  Wines, 
Chloroform,  and  Ether ;  (5)  pungent  substances  proper,  such  aa 
Mustard,  Horseradish,  and  Pyrethi'um ;  (6)  sweet  substances, 
including  Sugar,  Liquorice,  Glycerine,  etc. ;  and  (7)  acid 
or  soiir_  substances,  such  as  the  Mineral  Acids,  Acid  Fruits, 
and  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
return. 

The  value  of  aromatics,  bitters,  and  the  other  stimulants 
of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  lies  in  the  fact  that  whilst  they 
mcrease  relish  or  the  enjoyment  of  eating,  and  thus  the 
appetite  and  the  amoimt  of  food  consumed,  they  provide 
for  the  digestion  of  this  increased  quantity  of  nourisliment 
by  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  in  the 
mouth,  and,  as  we  shaU  see  in  the  next  chapter,  in  the  stomach 
also. 

The  effect  of  these  substances  on  the  palate  also  affords  ua 
means  of  coveiing  the  tastes  of  nauseous  medicines,  of  which  we 
constantly  avaH  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
employ  the  unpleasant  taste  or  flavom-  of  certain  di-ugs,  such  as 
\alcnan  and  Assafoetida,  to  produce  through  the  afferent 
nerves  a  powerful  mfluence  on  the  sensorium  wliich  we  may 
sometimes  have  occasion  to  employ. 

3  Salivary  and  mucous  5rfe«c?s.— Substances  and  measures 
which  increase  the  flow  of  saUva  are  caUcd  sialagogues  MaXov, 
saliva,  and  &yuv,  to  cause  to  flow),  and  include  the  greatoi- 
number  of  the  stimulants  of  the  sensory  apparatus  just 
classihod  Of  these  the  most  important  siala,gogucs  are  un- 
questionably  diluted  acids,  including  the  DHuted  ]\Iincral  Acids 
2  c — 8 
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Carbonic  Acid  in  effervescence,  Vegetable  Acids  and  theii-  siilts, 
wines  (whicli  are  all  acid  to  a  degree),  and  acid  fruits  and  juices, 
of  which  Lemon  may  serve  as  a  type.  The  familiar  effect  of 
acid  drinks  in  relieving  thii-st  cannot,  however,  be  cntiiely 
explained  by  thoii-  influence  on  the  nerves  of  taste.  Here  the 
student  is  introduced  to  a  gxeat  physiological  law,  which  we  shall 
frequently  have  occasion  to  notice,  that  and  substances  stimulate 
alkaline  secretions,  and  alkaline  substances  stimulate  acid  secretions. 
The  action  is  probably  a  local  one,  the  acid  or  alkali,  as  the  caso 
may  be,  being  quickly  absorbed,  and  reaching  the  protoplasm 
of  the  glands  direct. 

Other  drugs  act  as  specijic  sialagogues  upon  the  ter- 
minations of  the  portio  dura  in  the  salivary  glands,  or  on  the 
cells  themselves.  Such  are  Jaborandi  and  its  active  principle 
Pilocarpine,  Tobacco,  Physostigma,  Mercury  and  Iodine,  and  the 
indirect  emetics  Antimony  and  Ipecacuanha. 

Opposed  to  those  measui-es  are  the  antisialagogues,  equally 
at  our  service,  although  but  rarely  employed.  Sucli  are  insipid 
or  nauseous  articles  of  food  or  medicine,  with  which  may  bo 
classed  depressing  emotions  and  other  nervous  influences;  dilute 
alkaline  or  soapy  substances  acting  locallj^,  such  as  Potash,  Soda, 
and  Lime ;  and  certain  articles  of  tlie  first  importance  in  the 
materia  medica  which  act  upon  the  secreting  nerves,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  called  specific  antisialagogues.  The  type  of  these 
is  Belladonna  (Atropine),  with  Hyoscyamus  and  Stramonium 
(Hyoscyamine).  Tobacco  in  excess  has  the  same  effect,  as  weU 
as  Opium. 

If  the  natural  secretion  faU,  certain  substitutes  for  the  mucus 
may  be  employed,  which  are  called  demulcents  (demulcere,  to 
soothe),  as  they  sheathe  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces  with  a 
protective  coating.  Such  are  simple  drinks,  esj)eciaUy  warm 
water,  toast- water,  water  and  milk;  mucilaginous,  prepara- 
tions, in  a  fluid  or  solid  form,  including  barley-water,  gruel, 
and  linseed  tea ;  various  preparations  of  gelatine  and  isinglass  ; 
lozenges  made  with  gums  ;  preparations  of  starch,  eggs,  honey, 
figs,  and  bread ;  palatable  oils ;  syrups ;  and  ice. 

4.  The  excretions  of  the  mouth  can  also  be  influenced  by 
means  of  substances  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  this 
channel,  such  as  Iodine,  Lead,  and  Mercury.  The  therapieutist 
can  hardly  be  said  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  acting  on 
the  mouth,  except  in  the  caso  of  Chlorate  of  Potassium. 

5.  The  mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  food  can  also  bo 
regulated,  on  the  one  hand  by  ensuring  time  and  care  in  the 
process  of  eating,  and  on  the  otlier  hand  by  ordering  such  a 
diet  as  is  entirely  fluid,  or  may  be  thoroughly  tritm-ated  and 
exposed  to  the  juices  of  the  mouth, 
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III.  Pathological  Eelations. 

As  has  1)0611  ali-eady  suggested,  the  pathological  relations  of 
the  mouth  and  the  first  part  of  the  digestive  process,  are  of 
loss  interest  in  themselveSj  for  om-  present  pm-pose,  than  from 
theii-  beaaing  upon  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  the  farther 
progi-ess  of  the  food. 

1.  We  discover  in  the  food  the  chief  cause  of  all  digestive 
disorders,  whether  it  he  unsuitable  in  quality,  excessive  in 
quantity,  or  taken  at  over  fi-equent  or  iri'eg-ular  times. 

_  2.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  familiar-  in  fever,  the  result 
being  fm-ther  arrest  of  the  salivary  flow,  and  interference  with 
relish  and  appetite,  always  a  serious  matter  in  such  cases.  In  tliis 
connection  must  be  mentioned  the  unfortunate  tastes  of  most 
drugs,  the  difficulty  of  their  administration,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  interfere  with  the  appetite. 

3.  Disorders  of  the  secretio7is  of  the  mouth  include  chiefly 
distui-bances  of  the  quantity  of  saliva  and  mucus.     The  saliva 
IS  probably  deficient  in  some  cases  of  long  standing  indigestion  ■ 
and  it  IS  markedly  wanting  in  acute  febrile  conditions,  causino- 
di'yness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  thii-st,  loss  of  reUsh  as  we 
have  just  seen,  and  inability  to  swallow,  the  morsel  beino- 
rolled  hopelessly  about  the  mouth.     A  somewhat  similar  con- 
dition may  be  induced  by  depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear  or 
gnel ;  or  by  ceriain  mecUcinal  or  dietetic  substances,  includino' 
±!elladonna.  Opium,  and  Alcohol.    Excessive  secretion  of  saUva 
and  mucus  ("  salivation")  was  very  frequent  in  the  days  when 
Mercury  was  regularly  administered  until  the  "gums  were 
touched    ;  and  is  stiU  occasionaUy  seen  fi-om  the  same  cause,  as 
tbe  result  chiefly  of  accident  or  idiosyncrasy ;  or  as  the  effect  of 
Iodine  or  Iodide  of  Potassium,  under  similar  circumstances,  i 
reflex  sahvary  flow  of  a  very  interesting  kind  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  vomiting,  and  in   some   cases  of  eastiro- 
intestmal   drsorder,  constituting  one  f orm  of  "  pyi-osis ' '  or 
__water-brash."    In  other  cases  saHvatinn       T,vnri„.„.i  i.„ 


diTpfr;*  f>f  °*^f  '^''^^  saHvation  is  pi-oduced  by 

disease  of  the  nervous  centres. 

4.  Derangements  of  the  excretioois  of  the  mouth  are  amono- 
the  causes  of  the  "bad  taste"  and  unpleasant  ocC  of 
the  breath,  comiccted  with  digestive  derangUents  ;  the  other 
principal  aiuses  of  the  same  being  decomposition  in  the  mouth 
or  excretion  by  the  respu-atory  passages.  Some  diam's  ah  onrW 
mentioned  have  the  same  effect,  ^uch  as  M  r^u^^ 
Eronune,  and  Load;  and  the  prevention  of  this  i^^pleaXt 
action  may  be  a  difficult  task.  unpleasant 
.  5.  Second  only  to  the  food  itself  as  a  fi'cquent  cause  of 
mdigostion  as  the  imperfect  manner  in  wHchZe  l^wJ 
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processes  in  tlie  mouth  are  performed,  tte  solids  being  imper- 
fectly masticated  and  insufficiently  insalivated  from  hasty  or 
careless  eating,  or  from  disease  or  actual  loss  of  the  teeth. 

IV.  Natural  Recovekt. 

We  have  next  to  enquii-e,  -whether  natural  recovery,  as 
defined  by  us  ia  the  fii-st  chapter,  ever  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  mouth  and  its  functions.  Observation  places  this 
beyond  doubt,  in  aU  the  classes  of  disorder  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  The  sense  of  taste  is  restored  after  fever  has 
gone.  The  secretions  which  have  been  deranged  by  the  same 
cause,  or  by  Atropine,  Mercury,  or  Jaborandi,  retm-n  to  the 
normal  quantity  and  quality  when  the  distui-bing  influence  is 
spent  or  has  been  removed.  The  excretions  again  become 
"  sweet "  when  the  substance  that  disordered  them  has  been 
completely  thi-o-mi  out.  The  teeth  present  side  by  side  mth 
decay  a  process  of  repair-,  which  frequently  counteracts  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  recovery  in  the  mouth,  as 
elsewhere.  The  teeth  decay  and  faU  out ;  and  the  other  tissues 
may  become  involved  in  serious  or  hopeless  disease.  Even  then, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  rational  treatment  is  not  impossible. 

V.  TilEKAPEUTICS. 

The  rational  treatment  of  diseases  origiaating  in  the  mouth 
is  but  the  scientific  application  of  the  knowledge  arranged 
under  the  previous  four-  heads,  respecting  its  physiology,  the 
forces  acting  on  the  mouth  which  are  at  om'  command,  the 
causes  and  phenomena  of  its  derangements,  and  the  occiu-rence 
and  limits  of  natural  recovery. 

1.  The  food  must  always  receive  most  careful  supervision, 
not  only  in  cases  where  it  has  been  bad,  improperly  taken,  or 
imperfectly  masticated,  but  in  every  instance  of  disorder  of 
digestion  from  whatever  cause,  ia  the  mouth  or  other  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  details  of  dietetic  treatment  must 
be  learned  from  other  works. 

2.  The  disorders  of  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  mouth  very 
rarely  call  for  treatment,  but  we  have  constant  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  our  influence  over  the  nerves  of  taste  for  the 
pm-pose  of  relieving  derangements  of  the  secretions.  Thus 
deficiency  of  saliva,  and  the  distressing  thirst  and  loss  of  relish 
which  attend  it  in  fever,  may  be  relieved  either  through  the 
nerves  of  taste,  or  more  du-ectly  by  means  of  acids  in  the  fonu 
of  drinks,  such  as  water  acidulated  with  the  Mineral  Acids, 
Vinegar  and  water, -Carbonic  Acid  ia  effcrvcsciag  drinks,  Cream 
of  Tartar,  Lemon  Juice  in  various  combinations,  and  acid  fruits, 
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if  not  otherwise  unsafe,  including-  the  Tamarind  of  the  pharma- 
coxDoeia,  gi-apes,  and  oranges.  Failing  or  instead  of  these,  ice,  sips 
of  water,  and  some  of  the  demulcents  ah-eady  enumerated  may  ho 
given.  "V^Hion  the  deficiency  of  saliva,  the  di-jmess  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  laclc  of  relish  are  less  lu-gent  hut  moi'C  persistent,  as  in 
clu'onic  dyspepsia,  we  adopt  more  pleasing  means  of  stimulation. 
We  have  rccoui-se  to  aromatic,  hitter,  spii'ituous,  and  jjungent 
articles.  We  order  food  specially  flavoiu-ed  or  made  otherwise 
agTeeahle  to  the  palate  hy  artistic  cookery.  When  the  appietite 
flags  after  severe  illness  or  in  exhaustion  from  other  causes,  wo 
recommend  the  patient  to  stimulate  his  palate  with  a  little 
wholesome  -udne,  which  is  at  once  acid,  aromatic,  and 
spirituous.  We  rouse  the  nerves  of  taste  and  the  secreting 
glands  hy  simple  or  aromatic  hitters  in  acid  or  alcoholic  com- 
hinations  hefore  or  dming  meals,  or  pungent  and  acid  con- 
diments, such  as  mustard,  pepper,  and  pickles. 

3.  When  it  is  desu-ed  to  rouse  the  gustatory  and  secreting 
functions  of  the  mouth  independently  of  digestion,  e.g.  in  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  chi-onic  thii-st  of  Bright' s 
disease  and  diahetes,  such  suhstances  as  Pyi-ethi-imi,  Tohacco,  and 
small  doses  of  Pilocarpine  are  indicated.  The  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  caused  hy  Atropine  or  Hyoscj'amine  may 
require  the  suspension  of  the  drug,  or  Jahorandi  may  he  pre- 
scribed with  it  unless  contra-indicated.  On  the  other  hand 
salivation  produced  hy  drugs  must  he  arrested  hy  removal  of 
the  cause,  such  as  Mercury,  or  hy  the  exhibition  of"  Belladonna. 

The  treatment  of  unpleasant  excretions  from  the  mouth 
is  rationally  carried  out  by  removing  their  cause,  especially  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  deodorising  the  breath  •  or 
imparting  to  it  an  artificial  odour.  ' 
_  6.  Defects  in  the  mechanical,  apparatus  of  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially the  teeth,  have,  as  a  i-ule,  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of 
functional  treatment.  Even  then  treatment  is  not  only  possible 
but  dental  surgery  is  one  of  the  most  rational  and  successful 
branches  of  local  therapeutics.  Short  of  this,  much  can  be  done 
by  ordeimgfood  in  a  soft  or  fluid  form,  and  dii-ecting  that  time 
and  care  he  spent  by  the  patient  over  the  process  of  masticating, 
tastmg,  and  insalivating  every  morsel. 

•  "discussion  of  the  action  of  di-ugs  upon  the  mouth 

introduces  us  natiu-ally  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  next  staa-e  of 
the  digestive  process-in  tho  stomach.  The  substances  wliich 
stimulate  the  nerves  of  taste  are  constantly  employed,  as  we 
^^.fl^^.a'^tivity  of  the  gastric  fuActions; 
and  the  thorough  msahvation  with  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
mouth,  for  which  they  also  pro^dde,  may  be  used  as  a  powerful 
means  of  incrcasmg  the  acid  secretion.      '  lJo^verIm 
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CHAPTEE  in. 

DIGESTION. — THE  STOMACH. 


I.   Physiologicai,  Relations. 

Gasthic  digestion  is  mainly  effected  by  the  gastric  juice,  an 
acid  secretion  which,  owes  its  solvent  and  chemical  power  to 
pepsin  and  hydi-ochloric  acid.  The  gastric  secretion  is  stimulated 
by  the  mechanical  presence  of  food;  by  the  prodtccis  of  digestion, 
part  of  which  is  rapidly  absorbed ;  by  impressions  on  the 
nervous  centres,  such  as  tastes,  which  were  refened  to  in  the 
previous  chapter ;  and  by  the  presence  of  saliva  and  other 
dilute  alkaline  fluids  at  the  mouths  of  the  tubules.  Duiino- 
digestion  the  gastric  vessels  actively  dilate ;  the  muscles  move 
vigorously;  by  the  end  of  four  hours  much  of  the  proteids 
have  become  peptones ;  the  sugar,  starch,  and  fats  are  broken 
down  or  emulsified,  but  remain  chemically  unaltered  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  products,  constituting  the  chyme,  are  transfen-ed 
to  the  duodenum. 

The  nervous  arrangement  by  which  the  stomach  is  stimu- 
lated, or  prepared  to  receive  and  digest  food,  is  chiefly  a  local 
one ;  the  contact  of  food,  digested  products,  and  dilute  alkalies 
acting  on  ganglia  in  the  gastric  wall  itself.  Besides  this,  the 
stomach  is  connected  with  a  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  with  the 
cerebrum,  by  means  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves — the  vagus 
and  the  sympathetic.  The  impressions  which  thus  reach  the 
sensorium  and  the  gastric  centre  are  reflected  as  impulses  to  the 
stomach,  through  the  efferent  nerves  ;  wliich  also  convey  from 
the  cerebrum  the  impulses  generated  by  sensations  of  taste, 
as  we  saw  m  the  last  chapter,  as  weU  as  by  the  smell,  sight,  or 
idea  of  food.  Besides  these,  numerous  impressions  from 'the 
inteptmes,  liver,  kidneys,  and  generative  organs,  indeed  from 
aU  impressionable  parts  whatsoever,  influence  the  stomach  by 
being  reflected  to  it  through  its  centre  in  the  medulla.  The  in- 
fluence  of  these  nervous  impulses  upon  the  stomach  is  very 
marked.  They  affect  the  secreting  glands,  the  vessels,  and  the 
muscles,  excitmg,  arresting,  or  otherwise  modifjong,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice ;  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  give  rise  to  vomiting. 

II.  Pharmacodynamics. 
_    Wo  have  now  to  inquire  how  many  of  the  conditions  wHch 
influence  gastric  digestion  are  under  oui-  control :  how  far  we 
can  act  physiologically  on  the  stomach. 
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■    k  T*^  ^lave  complete  power  over  aU  that  enters  the  stomach 
m  the  foi-m  of  food  and  di-ink,  and  much  influence  as  ^ 
have  seen  over  salivary  digestion.    Even  if  the  food  have  hft 
the  mouth  and  reached  the  stomach,  we  can  evacuate  its  conten  s 
hy  moans  of  the  pimip,  or  hy  the  use  of  emetics,  which  wiU  he 
considered  m- chapter  iv.  ut, 
2.  As  regards  the  ffastric  Juice,  we  can  increase  its  flow  in 
many  ways    We  can  mitate  the  tuhules  mechanically  by  the 
character  of  the  food,  making  it  more  or  less  soUd  as  may  be 
reqim-ed.    We  may  provide,  as  the  fli'st  part  of  the  meal,  sub- 
stances  such  as  soup,  which  will  he  rapidly  peptonised  and 
absorbed,  and  stimulate  the  folHcles  to  abimdant  secretion. 
VVe  can  subject  the  secretion  to  nervous  influences  which  are  at 
our  command,  such  as  the  agreeable  sensations  of  taste,  which 
are  aroused  by  artistic  cookery,  wholesome  concUments,  and 
gratetul  wines,  as  weU  as  by  pleasing  associations  dmino-  meals 
Ihe  activity  of  the  glands  may  he  increased  thi-ough  the 
medium  of  the  local  circulation  by  various  means  to  be  pre- 
sently described.     Further,  we  can  pro^-ide  for  moderate 
al kaiimty  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  increasino-  the 
sahyary  flow.    The  same  end  may  be  secm-ed  more  certliinly 
by  the  administration  of  dilute  alkaline  solutions  before  meals 
such  as  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  Sal-volatile,  or  Liquor  Potass;©' 
which  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  generally  employed  of 
remedies,  and  constitute  the  alkaline  stoma.chics.    We  can  "o 
even  farther  than  tins,  and  modify  the  amoiuit  either  of  the 
pepsin,  or  of  the  hydi-ochloric  acid,  or  of  both,  by  gi\'ing  them 
along  with  the  food,  and  thus  constituting  thorn  digestive 
adjuvants. 

3.  The  activity  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  is  readily  in-' 
fluenced  in  either  direction.  We  may  increase  then-  sensibility 
by  administering  the  same  series  of  hot  substances  winch  we 
studied  in  the  mouth,  such  as  Alcohol,  Aromatic  Oils,  Pepper, 
and  Mustard ;  the  effect  being  not  confined  to  a  sense  of  warmth 
in  the  epigastrium,  but  extending  to  stimulation  of  the  local, 
and  even  the  general  cii-culation,  and  the  associated  nervous' 
structiu-es,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  These  substances,  as  weU 
as  the  aromatic  bitters,  such  as  Gentian  or  Orange,  and  the  simple 
bitters,  such  as  Calumba,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
nerves,  dilating  the  vessels,  and  possibly  increasing  the  acti^dty 
of  the  glands  and  muscles  of  the  stomach,  wliilst  they  create 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  probably  hy  setting  up  these  changes 
in  the  gastric  wall.  They  form,  therefore,  other  groups  of 
stomaclucs,  the  aromatic,  spirituous,  bitter  and  pungent 
stomachics.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  ai)poaso  the  sense  of 
hunger  by  such  artificial  njeans  as  tobacco  smoking. 
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Equally  powerful  is  the  influence  of  many  substances  and 
measiu'os,  as  gastric  sedatives,  in  reducing  the  sensibility  of  the 
afferent  nerves,  and  thus  interfering  with  gastric  sensations, 
and  the_  gastric  functions  which  depend  upon  the  reflection  of 
impressions.  _  Opium  is  thus  aU-powerful  in  preventing  or  re- 
lieving pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  arresting  the  gastric  secre- 
tions and  movements.    Diluted  Hydi-ocyanic  Acid  and  Bella- 
donna  and  its  allies,  also  act  in  this  way  ;  as  well  as  Carbonic 
Acid  in  the  form  of  effervescence ;  water,  either  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  drunk  or  in  the  form  of  ice ;  Bismuth,  whether  me- 
chanically or  physiologically  is  uncertain;  and  Oxalate  of 
Cerium  in  a  manner  which  is  still  quite  obscure.    A  number  of 
drugs  remove  causes  of  irritation,  and  are  thus  gastric  seda- 
tives, such  as  Oxide  of  Silver,  Creasote,  and  Carbohc  Acid, 
which  arrest  disorder  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Various  appli- 
cations to  the  epigastrium,  including  poultices,  fomentations, 
and  blisters,  afford  a  convenient  means  of  soothing  the  gastiio 
nerves  reflexly  through  the  nervous  centres. 

4.  The  circulation  in  the  stomach  is  also  so  far  under  om- 
control  as  we  have  abeady  seen.  The  many  substances  which 
stimulate  the  nerves  also  redden  the  siuface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  by  dilating  the  vessels  and  increasing  the  local  blood 
flow  within  physiological  Hmits,  such  as  Alcohol,  Ether 
Aromatic  and  Pungent  articles  (Pepper,  Mustard,  Capsicum! 
etc.),  and  Bitters.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  substances 
of  a  more  powerfully  irritant  nature  which  we  note  chiefly 
for  the  pui-pose  of  suggesting  caution  in  their  employment  for 
m  ?.?  .  ^^""T'  1^°^' Mercm-y,  and  indeed  the  salts  of 

most  of  the  metals:  Senega  Digitalis,  and  Scilla;  Colchicum 
and  Veratnne  are  examples  of  di  ugs  which  are  speciaUy  apt  to 
derange  dig'estion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  circulatin  can 
7\Sf!l^-^^''^  "ifr       "^^-^^^  °f  ^-^ids;  salts  of  K 

s^ifehS^s- 

movements  of  the  stomach  can  be  readily  modified 
The  energy  of  the  churning  movements  increased  with  tht 
acidity  of  he  chyme,  and  we  can  take  advant-age  of  tM^  ^w 
ledge  by  administering  acids  after  meals,  such  a"s  Diluted  Sro" 
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the  stomach,  which  is  called  emesis  or  vomiting,  will  he  specially 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Per  contra,  the  gastric  movements  may  he  directly  dimi- 
nished by  DUuted  Hydi-ocyanic  Acid,  Opium  and  Morphine, 
Carbonic  Acid  and  all  effervescing  diinks ;  by  the  Alkalies, 
which  reduce  acidity ;  as  well  as  iadirectly  by  remedies  which 
soothe  the  nerves  and  the  vessels,  as  we  have  seen. 

6.  We  have  already  referred  to  otir  influence  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach — to  the  food,  and  to  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme.  The  reaction  may  be  neutralised  or  completely  changed 
by  Alkalies  or  Alkaline  earths,  which  are  thus  antacids.  Beyond 
these.  Charcoal  absorbs  the  gaseous  products  of  digestion; 
whilst  Sulphurous  Acid,  Sulphites  and  Hyposulphites,  Carbolic 
Acid,  Creasote,  the  Aromatic  OUs,  and  possibly  aU  Bitters  and 
Vegetable  Astringents  in  some  degree  correct  decomposition — 
gastric  disinfectants.  In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made 
of  many  antidotes,  which  act  upon  poisons  in  the  stomach. 

7.  Action  of  carminatives. — The  effects  of  Aromatic  and 
Pungent  Oils,  of  Alcohol  and  Ether,  ia  rousing  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  in  increasing  the  activity  of  the  gastric  circulation,  in 
exciting  muscular  contraction,  and  in  modifying  the  contents, 
have  been  separately  described ;  and  we  may  add  that  they 
probably  at  the  same  time  relax  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  result 
is  eructation,  and  relief  of  gaseous  distention,  of  cramps  and 
pain,  the  whole  being  so  striking  and  complete  that  these 
substances  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  special  name 
of  carminatives  {carmino,  I  soothe).  Their  effect  is,  however, 
more  than  local.  The  nervous  impressions  produced  by  car- 
minatives  spread  even  beyond  the  stomach  and  its  sympathetic 
ganglia  to  the  cord,  medulla,  and  brain,  and  reflexly  to  the 
heart  and  vessels,  and  cause  general  stimulation,  both  of  the 
bodily  and  the  mental  faculties.  Carminatives  are  thus  one 
form  of  diffusible  stiniulanfs. 

ni.  PathologiC;VL  Relations. 

Derangement  of  gastric  digestion,  or  dyspepsia,  is  probably 
the  most  common  disorder  of  the  human  body,  and  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate,  in  a  general  way,  the  rational  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  stomach. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  derangement  of  the 
stomach  are  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  and  quality^  of  the 
food ;  in  its  imperfect  mastication  and  insaUvation ;  in  defi- 
ciency or  in  excess  of  fluids,  which  dilute  the  gastric  juice  and 
check  secretion;  and  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Certain  drugs 
in  common  use  are  also  apt  to  cause  indigestion,  such  as 
Opium,  Arsenic,  Iron,  Digitalis,  and  ScUla.    Organic  disease  of 
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the  stomach  itself  necessaiily  leads  to  the  same  result.  Excess 
of  the  gastiic  juice  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  the  juice  is  deficient  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  food  taken,  whether  from  excess  of 
the  latter  or  from  absolute  diminution  in  the  secretion,  for 
instance,  in  debility  after  illness.  Again,  either  the  pepsin  or 
the  hydrochloric  acid  may  he  deficient,  or  impeded  in  its 
special  action.  Gastric  indigestion  is  occasionally  of  nervous 
origin :  depressing  mental  states  readily  arrest  the  action  of 
the  stomach  ;  and  morbid  impressions  ori'ginating  in  the  liver, 
intestines,  kidneys,  or  uterus,  often  have  the  same  effect. 

Disorder  of  the  muscular  functions  of  the  stomach  may  also 
cause  dyspepsia.  Feebleness  of  the  churning  movements 
leads  to  imperfect  exposm-e  of  the  food  to  the  action  of  the 
juice  ;  feebleness  of  the  expulsive  efforts  delays  the  removal  of 
the  chyme,  excess  of  which  arrests  digestion.  In  other  cases, 
excessive  peristalsis  hui-ries  the  food  into  the  duodenum  before 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion  has  well  commenced. 

If  fi-om  any  of  these  or  from  other  causes,  the  contact  of  the 
food  and  the  gastric  juice  be  deficient,  the  process  of  digestion 
becomes  distui-bed.  The  secretion,  unable  to  effect  complete 
conversion  of  the  proteids  into  peptones,  produces  some  partial 
-chemical  change  in  them ;  the  other  constituents  of  the  food 
are  also  broken  up ;  and— what  with  the  unnatm-al  products, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  meal,  the  excess  of  peptones  them- 
selves—the process  of  digestion  is  completely  ari-ested.  A 
decomposition  occurs,  associated  with  the  formation  of  organic 
acids;  the  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  probably  become  partially 
changed ;  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  converted— not 
into  the  normal  chyme,  but  into  a  som-,  fermenting  mass  with 
abundant  development  of  gas.  The  stomach  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  the  neighboui-ing  organs  impeded  in  their  action 
especially  the  heart.  The  nerves,  vessels,  and  glands  of  the 
stomach  are  m-itated  by  the  products,  so  that  the  mucous 
mraibrane  swells;  the  rosy  hue  passes  into  pallor;  and  the 
surface  IS  coated  with  a  tenacious  mucus.  The  gastric  and 
associated  centres  are  powerfully  excited;  and  impulses  are 
sent  out  which  lead  to  hiccup,  eructation,  and  vomiting  If 
these  do  not  give  reUef,  the  contents  pass  into  the  bowel 
irritate  it  also  by  their  excessive  acidity,  and  give  rise  to 
duodenal  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea.  Even  when^the  Z  Jni 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  morbid  anatomical  condi'tion 
mZr  ft  r*'T-  ^^^"^^^^t'^d  with  an  excessive  secretion  o^ 
mucus,  the  digestive  power  is  arrested;  pain  and  fulness  are 
felt ;  and  loss  of  appetite  (anorexia)  and  nausea  are  complained 
of.    All  these  symptoms  NvdH  call  for  relief  by  treatment 

In  chrome  dyspepsia  the  attacks  are  much  loss  severe  but 
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piacticany  continuous.  This  may  depend  on  organic  disease 
oi  the  stomach,  such  as  cancer ;  on  nervous  disorder ;  on  disease 
of  other  organs,  e.g.  the  kidney,  or  of  the  system  generally 
such  as  gout  or  tuberculosis.  The  muscular  power  of"  the 
stomach  also  becomes  weak  in  chi-onic  dyspepsia,  the  peristaltic 
movements  less  vigorous,  the  organ  possibly  dilated,  and  the 
action  of  the  orifices  disordered.  ' 

rV.  NATTTRAIi  EeCOVERY. 

Acute  dyspepsia  generally  passes  off  within  so  many 
ho_m-s  or  days  if  left  entii-ely  without  treatment,  vomiting 
being  obviously  a  natural  provision  for  its  reUef,  and  the  sub- 
sequent nausea  or  anorexia  a  means  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  food  and  affording  the  stomach  temporary  rest 
These  are  valuable  suggestions  for  treatment.  The  duration 
and  degi-ee  of  suffering  in  acute  indigestion  may,  however,  be 
considerable  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  such  as  vomit- 
ing, may  lead  to  injmy  or  pemianent  disease.  Therapeutical 
interference  is  therefore  essential.  Organic  diseases  of  the 
stomach  are  frequently  beyond  treatment  in  themselves,  but 
most  of  the  distressing  symptoms  by  which  they  are  attended, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  relief. 

V.  Thehapeutics. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fi-om  the  considerations  in  the 
preceding  sections  is  manifestly  to  the  effect  that  certain 
disorders  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  capable  of  rational 
treatment. 

1.  Prophylactio  Treatment. — Prevention  is  essentially  the 
proper  means  of  treating  dyspepsia.  The  common  causes  of  dis- 
order, and  the  opportunity  of  removing  them,  are  constantly  at 
hand.  Prevention  here  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
diet,  and  includes  care  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food,  the  frequency  and  general  aiTangement  of  the  meals, 
the  circumstances,  social  and  othei-wise,  under  wliich  the  food  is 
taken,  the  thorough  perfoi-mance  of  digestion  in  the  mouth,  the 
amount  of  fluids  with  meals,  including  alcohol,  and  other 
matters  which  do  not  call  for  discussion  here.  Dietiiir/  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  indigestion  :  without 
attention  to  it,  medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail. 

Next  to  the  food,  the  most  ready,  but  not  the  most  advisable, 
means  of  preventing  dysj)epsia  is  fm-nished  by  the  gastric  juice 
itself,  or  its  important  constituents,  artificially  administered. 
Hydi-ochloric  Acid  and  Pepsin  may  be  given  alone  or  com- 
bined, either  during  or  immediately  after  meals ;  or  the  food 
may  be  previously  peptonised  by  the  addition  to  it  in  the  process 
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of  cooking,  of  a  digestive  extract,  made  fi-om  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  fi'om  the  pancreas,  of  the  call 
or  pig. 

The  therapeutist  should  endeavour,  however,  to  adopt  a 
much  less  artificial  method  of  treatment  than  this.  He  should 
try  to  call  into  play  some  of  the  influences  to  which  the  gastric 
flow  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  thus  to  increase  the  natural 
juice,  instead  of  borrowing  its  constituents  from  other  sources. 
Fii'st,  he  will  ensm-e  a  certain  mechanical  eifect  of  the  food  on 
the  stomach,  by  seeing  that  "  slops "  are  not  indulged  in,  at 
the  same  time  remembering  that  a  small  quantity  of  a  warm 
nuti'itive  fluid  dish,  such  as  soup,  which  wiU.  be  quickly 
absorbed  and  stimulate  the  follicles,  is  the  best  commencement  of 
a  considerable  meal.  Drugs  will  also  be  prescribed.  The  most 
powerful  medicinal  stimulants  of  gastric  activity  must  reach 
the  stomach  distinctly  before  meals.  Those  whicia  increase  the 
activity  of  the  nerves  and  vessels,  and  indirectly  the  activity  of 
the  glands  and  muscles,  namely  alcoholic,  aromatic,  bitter 
and  pungent  stomachics,  are  best  given  in  combination, 
e.g.  the  tinctures  of  Gentian,  Orange,  Cascarilla,  Chiretta, 
etc.,  variously  combined  with  spirits  such  as  Spiritus  Ammonias 
Aromaticus,  Spii-itus  MjTisticas,  Spiritus  Armoracite,  or  Spiritus 
Chloroform!.  A  still  more  powerful  gastric  stimulant  is  to  be 
combined  with  these,  viz.  an  alkaline  stomachic,  in  the  form  of 
a  preparation  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  or  Ammonium,  the  Bi- 
carbonate of  Sodium  being,  for  many  reasons,  the  salt  most 
frequently  selected.  Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  alkali 
must  be  given  with  the  aromatic  bitters,  ahorthj  before  meals. 
This  constitutes  the  routine  medicinal  treatment  of  dyspepsia, 
and  we  may  repeat  that  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
successful  insalivation  of  the  food,  of  which  the  method  is  but 
an  artificial  imitation.  The  mental  occupation  and  general 
surroundings  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  times  and  amount 
of  physical  exercise  with  relation  to  meals,  will  also  require  to 
be  carefully  regulated. 

2.  Immediate  treatment.  — Ji  acute  dyspept'ia  be  actually 
present,  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  stimidate  the  gastric  flow. 
We  must  make  our  choice  whether  we  shall  evacuate  the 
stomach,  or  neutralise  the  acidity  and  absorb  tlie  gas  which  are 
causing  the  distress.  The  use  of  emetics  will  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter.  If  the  alternative  measure  be  chosen,  we 
give  a  dose  of  alkali  or  an  allraline  earth  ;  not,  let  it  be  observed, 
as  an  alkalme  stomachic,  but  purely  as  an  antacid  to  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  is  again  the  means  com- 
monly chosen  for  the  purpose,  combined  probably  with  Carbonato 
ot  Ammonmm  and  an  aromatic  oil,  such  as  Peppermint  or  Ginger 
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or  more  elegantly  with  Spii-itus  AmmonifB  Ai-omaticus  to  ai  t  as 
a  cannmative.  The  result  is  that  the  acidity  of  the  con  mts 
18  reduced-and  It  is  remarkable  how  smaU  maybe  the  q°aS 
of  alkah  requu-ed  for  this  purpose-so  that  the  mass  pas^s T^ll 
comparative  safety  into  the  duodenum.  Instead  of  Soda,  Jfeo-- 
nesia  or  its  Carbonate  is  occasionaUy  used  as  an  antacid,  which 
being  also  a  purgative,  hastens  the  exi^ulsion  of  the  offending 
contents.  Gas  may  be  partly  absorbed  by  charcoal,  given  il 
powder  or  m  the  form  of  lozenges  or  biscuits,  and  partly 
removed  by  eructation  induced  by  the  canninative,  which  wiU 
turther  help  to  aiTest  decomposition,  reUeve  pain,  and  rouse  the 
heart  and  nervous  system  from  the  state  of  depression  caused 
by  the  attack. 

3._  Treatment  of  the  efects.-When  the  process  of  indiges- 
tion 18  at  an  end,  and  prostration  requii-es  to  be  relieved  the 
therapeutist  wiU  avail  himself  of  some  of  the  many  gastric 
sedatives  at  his  disposal,  of  which  Diluted  Hydrocyamc  Acid 
J3ismuth,_  and  Morphia  (whether  given  subcutaneously,  apphed 
to  the  epigastrium  endermicaUy,  or  combined  in  an  effervescins 
mixture)  will  be  found  the  most  useful.  Champag-ne  or  effer- 
vescing Soda-Water  and  Brandy  wiU  serve  at  once  as  a  gastric 
sedative  and  a  general  stimulant,  or  Milk  with  Lime- Water  or 
Soda- Water  may  be  given  as  a  sedative  and  nutritive.  Ice  is  the 
best  means  of  relieving  thirst ;  in  other  cases  water  as  hot  as  can 
be  drunk  often  acts  as  a  valuable  sedative.  Linseed  poultices, 
hot  fomentations,  or  warm  compresses  may  be  ordered  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  in  severe  and  persistent  cases  Mustard  or 
Cantharides  bUsters.  The  chief  problem  will  be  to  support  the 
strength  without  increasing  the  pain  and  sickness,  and  in  very 
m-gent  cases  the  patient  must  be  fed  by  the  rectum. 

The  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in  resuming  gastric 
digestion.  The  best  treatment,  unless  the  patient  be  very  weak, 
is  to  rest  the  stomach  absolutely  for  many  hours.  Fortunately, 
anorexia  conduces  to  secure  this  end.  The  first  food  given 
should  be  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  of  the  blandest  and 
most  digestible  kind,  such  as  broths,  essences,  meat  juices,  and 
milk;  and  just  before  each  meal  a  small  dose  of  a  mixed 
stomachic,  such  as  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  with  Diluted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  or  Bismuth,  and  a  mild  aromatic  bitter,  such  as 
Gentian,  should  be  prescribed,  which  vail  restore  the  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  and  an-est  the  flow  of  alkaline  mucus  set  up 
by  the  dyspepsia. 

4.  Chrome  .Dyspepsia  is  rationally  treated  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  acute  form  of  the  disorder,  with  certain  modifications, 
which  a  careful  consideration  of  the  pathological  associations  of 
the  particular  case  and  general  experience  will  suggest.  The 
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patient's  diet  will  require  constant  snijorvision.  The  possible 
causes  of  indigestion,  beyond  food,  must  be  searched  for,  such  aa 
disorder  of  the  liver  or  bowels,  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  gout  or 
tuberculosis,  and  the  treatment  must  be  arranged  accord- 
ingly. 

The  flow  of  juice  may  still  require  stimulating  by  Alkalies, 
but  these  remedies  must  not  be  overdone,  as  they  tend  to 
depress  the  muscidar  and  cardiac  energy.  The  digestive  adju- 
vants, Pepsin  or  Diluted  Hydi-ochloric  Acid  or  both,  may  now 
more  rationally  be  brought  to  the  relief  of  the  failing  secretion, 
bemg_  given  dui-ing  or  at  the  end  of  meals.  In  stiU  more 
chrome  cases,  e.g.  in  aged  persons,  where  chi-onic  indigestion 
depends  on  wasting  of  the  glandular  sti-uctures,  peptonised  foods 
will  be  of  great  service.  In  most  cases  of  chi-onic  dyspepsia, 
the  nervo-muscular  structui-es  of  the  stomach  requii^e  to  be 
strengthened,  and  distension  or  overfulness  of  the  organ 
avoided.  Flatulent  substances  must  be  excluded  from  the 
diet,  such  as  green  vegetables,  sweets,  sloppy  food,  and  large 
draughts  of  strong,  hot  tea.  Powerful  bitters,  such  as  Strychnine 
and  Quuune,  the  former  being  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  specific 
.  nervo-muscular  stimulant,  and  DHuted  Nitric  and  Phosphoric 
acids— in  short,  stomaohic  tonics— axe  given  to  increase  the 
functional  and  nutiitive  vigour  of  the  muscular  coat.  In  somo 
ot  these  cB.5eB  gastric  disinfectants,  such  as  Creasote  and  the 
rnnS  !l  °^  Hyposulphites,  may  be  required  to  cleanse  the 

^Spfon?  '"^I"''  °*  '''S'^^'  'I'^^t^-oy  the  organisms  of 
putrefactive  and  fermentive  processes. 

Chi-onic  dyspeptics  always  suffer  fi-om  starvation  to  a  degfe'? 
^^tSZ  f^^'i.f^^t^d  for  them  must  be  nutritious  as  well Ts 
digestible.  Alcohol  in  proper  foi-m  and  amoimt  may  S 
required,  and  bland  preparations  of  Iron,  such  as  the  Ammonio- 
citrate,  ordered  at  intervals,  if  they  can  b^  taken  withoutTcrSs- 

t"f  sSmlorr;?;-  ''^^I^'P^i?  ^^^'^^'^     ^  chronic  catSof 

the  stomach  with  excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  gastric  astrinaents 
^  mamfestly  be  mdicated,  such  as  Oxide  of  Silver  or  S  or 
Kino  Cinnamon,  and  other  substances  Containing  IWn  ' 

The  treatment  of  organic  disease  oi  the  stomach  cannot  bp 
discussed  here,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  studentTSl  uSs  aM 

f  nTiIwl*  ^'^^^^'1'       principles  wMch  he  i^stM^^^^^ 

o  fulfil  the  most  mgent  indications  in  this  class  of  crses  alt 
to  relieve  pam  and  sickness,  and  to  insui-e  functional  rest  of  fbn 
ttcrytep~'^""°        '^-^^^  symptorairilS: 

otho^tSStSrSlJTfe^'  T^'tt^  °f  -t-- 

the  next  chapter.  '  ^^om:^^\  will  be  discussed  in 
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Synopsis  of  Drugs  which  act  upon  the  Stomach, 
EXCLUDING  Emetics. 


Alkaline 
Stomachics. 

Acid  Stomachics. 

Stimulants, 
becoming 
Irritants  and 
Emetics. 

'  Antacids. 

Jjiquor  PotassiB. 
Potassii  Bicarb. 
Sodii  Bicarb. 
Ammouii  Carb. 
Spiritus  Ainmon. 

Aromaticus. 
Magnesia. 
Magnesia  Levis. 
Maguesii   .  Car- 

bonas 
Magnesii  Car- 

bonas  Levis 

Acidum  Sulphu- 
ricum  Dilutum 

Acidum  Hydro- 
chloricum  Di- 
lutum 

Acidum  Nitricum 
Dilutum 

AcidumNitro- 
Hydrochloricum 
Dilutum 

Acidum  Phospho- 
ricum  Dilutum 

Acidum  Aceticum 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Lithium 

Ammonium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

[odum 

Tabacum  (in  ex- 
cess) 
Scilla 
Digitalis 
Veratriua 
Jolchicum 
Seuega 
Copai  ba 
Cambogia 
Guaiacum 
Ferrum 
Hydrargyrum 
Arsenicum 

Mechanical 
Sedatives. 

Bismuthi  Car- 

bonas 
Bismuthi  Subni- 

tras 

Bitter 
Stomachics. 

Sedatives  of 
Obscure  Action. 

■ 

Digestive 
Adjuvants 

Pungent 
Stomachics. 

As  in  tbe  Mouth 

Cerii  Oxalas 
Ipecacuanha 

Pepsina 

Acidum  Hydro- 
chlorioum  Di- 
lutum 

Piper 

Cubeba 

Capsicum 

Gastric 
Disinfectants. 

Akoimatth  'Snia,ma 

Carbo 

Acid.  Tannicum 
Creasotum 
Acidum  Sulphu- 

rosum 
Sodii  Sulphis 
Sodii  Hyposul- 

l)his. 

Stomachics. 

Armoracia 

Nervo-Muscular 
Depressants. 

As  in  tbe  Moutb 

Hot  Water 
Belladonna 
Hyoscyamus 
Stiamonium 
Acidum  Hydro- 

cyanicum 
Opium 

Carbonic  Acid 
Ice 

Tabacum  (at  first) 

Aromatic  -  Bit- 
ter Stomachics. 

Nervo-Mcscular 

SlIMULANTS,  OB 

StomachicTonics 

Carminatives. 

As  in  tlie  Mouth 

Mineral  Acids 
Nux  Vomica 
Strychnina 
Bitter  Stomachics 
Aromatic  Sto 

niachics 
Bitter  Aromatic 

CamjAora 
Serpeutaria 
Asat'oetiiia 
Ammouiacum 

Spirituous 
Stomachics. 

Gastric 
Astringents. 

Valeriana 

All  Aromatics 
Aromatic  Bitters 
Spirituous  Sto- 
machics 
Pungent  Slo 
machics 

Alcohol     (in  all 

forms) 
Ether 
(.hloroform 

Stomachics 
Spirituous  Sto 

machics 
Puu  gent  Sto 

machics 

Acid.  Tannic. 
Argenti  Oxidum 
Plumbi  Acetas 
Zinci  Oxidum 

Emetics  ••  Vomiting. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EMETICS  AND  VOMITING. 


I.  Physiological  Eelations. 
Vomiting  is  a  coinplex  act,  in  -wliich  the  respuvatory  muscles, 
the  abdominal  waUs,  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  spliincter 
of  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  par- 
ticipate. Occasionally  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  strictly 
physiological  process  for  removing  excess  of  food  fi-om  the 
stomach,  as  in  the  regular  siclcness  of  infants  after  a  full  meal 
of  milk.  It  is  detennined  and  dii-ected  by  an  elaborate  nervous 
mechanism,  consisting  of  a  special  centre,  the  mmiting  centre, 
in  the  medulla ;  of  afferent  nerves  fi-om  the  fauces,  stomach, 
abdommal  viscera,  and  peritoneum,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
giosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  sympathetic,  and,  indeed,  fi-om 
other  parts  of  the  body— the  sensory  nerves  generally  ;  and  of 
efferent  nerves  (the  vagus,  phi-enic,  and  intercostals)  to  the 
muscles,  cardiac  onfice,  and  certain  associated  parts  to  be 
presently  mentioned.  Vomiting  may  be  induced  by  impressions 
ongmating  m  the  areas  supplied  by  any  of  the  afferent  nerves : 
by  stimulation  of  the  centre  by  certain  substances  which  reach 
it  through  the  blood ;  or  by  the  downward  flow  to  it  of  certain 
mental  mipressions,  such  as  nauseous  tastes,  foul  smeUs  dis- 
gustmg  or  ten-ifying  sights,  and  depressing  ideas. 

With  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  there  occur  certain 
associated  acts  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  thera- 
peutist. A  flow  of  saHva  may  precede  vomiting,  as  is  well 
seen  in  some  reflex  cases.  The  gall  bladder  may  be  forcibly 
emptied  of  bde,  which  regui-gitates  into  the  stomach  and 
IS  vomited     Expiratory  movements,  such  as  sneezing  and 

SS""";!.   ''"'''^^^  l^eg-ioning  of  siclmcss,  in- 

dicatmg  the  spread  of  the  stimulant  impressions  to  the  asso- 
ciated respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla;  and  it  must  be 
carefuUy  observed  that  an  expiratory  effect  s  also  produced  bv 
compression  of  the  chest  diu-ing  the'^evacuation  of  Ihe  con^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  stomach,  as  weU  as  at  the  end  of  the  act,  when  tlie  air  is 

oSrt^C^'^i™"^'^       '"7"^i  ^°  t       -tilic  o 

solid  particles.     ITius  vomitmg  tends  to  empty  the  respii-atoi-v  ' 
passages  as  wen  as  the  upper  part  of  the  alinfontary  camT  tS 
8timulant_  effect  of  emetics  on  the  salivary  flow  is  fieciuentlv 
accompamcd  by  a  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus  ;  an  1 
SpaSagel""  ^^'^  tends  farther  to  cS 
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Whilst  the  respiratory  and  gastric  centres  are  thus  power- 
fully stimulated  in  vomiting,  the  cardiac  and  vascular  centres 
are  greatly  depressed,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse 
being  reduced  in  force — at  least  between  the  acts  of  siclmess, 
and  a  sense  of  faintness  and  giddiness  overspreading  the 
patient  from  further  cerebral  anasmia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
motor  centres  in  the  brain,  and  probably  in  the  cord,  are 
lowered,  leading  to  prostration  and  inability  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  compelling  recumbency.  Lastly,  the 
centres  of  perspiration  are  stimulated,  causing  the  profuse 
sweating  familiar  in  many  cases  of  sickness.  Altogether,  the 
student  will  appreciate  how  extensive  is  the  physiological  dis- 
turbance produced  by  vomiting,  and  how  great  is  the  influence 
which  it  furnishes  us  over  several  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  body. 

II.  PHAUMACOD-rNAMICS, 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  certain  substances  and  measures, 
which  are  called  emetics.  Emetics  are  said  to  be  either 
(1)  direct,  when  they  act  upon  the  stomach  itseU ;  or  (2)  indirect, 
when  they  act  upon  the  vomiting  centre  or  some  other  part  of 
the  nervous  mechanism.  Direct  emetics  are  the  larger  of  the 
two  classes.  They  include  tvarm  water.  Infusion  of  Chamomile, 
Salt  and  Water,  Mustard,  Carbonate  of  Ammonium,  Sulphate 
of  Zinc,  Abun,  and  Sulphate  of  Copper.  They  are  necessarily 
given  by  the  mouth.  Indirect  emetics  are  a  small  group  of  drugs, 
including  only  Ipecacuanha,  Antimony,  and  Apomorphine. 
These  excite  vomiting  by  whatever  channel  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  blood— subcutaneously,  by  the  mouth,  or  by 
the  rectum.  For  the  same  reason  they  produce  gTcater 
general  depression,  that  is,  depress  the  other  vital  centres 
in  the  medulla  more  than  moderate  doses  of  the  direct 
emetics.  Physical  irritation  of  the  fauces  is  a  ready  emetic 
measure  of  the  indirect  class;  and  nauseous  drugs,  such  as 
castor  oil  and  rhubarb,  fi-equently  act  on  the  nerves  of  the 
same  part,  but  are  not  given  with  this  intention.  Ipecacuanha 
and  Antimony  act  on  the  stomach  as  well  as  on  the  centre,  and 
are  really,  therefore,  direct  and  indirect  emetics. 

The  means  at  our  disposal  for  averting  or  arresting  vomtitng 
are  as  various  as  the  parts  of  the  extensive  mechanism  upon 
which  they  act.  They  may  be  called  anti-emetics.  Frrst  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  measui-es  which  reduce  ilie  trrt- 
tahilitv  of  the  vomiting  centre,  such  as  the  recumbent  postm-e, 
nourisliing  food,  Amyl-Nitrite,  Nitro-Glycerme,  Alcohol, 
Opium,  Chloral,  the  Bromides,  and  DUuted  Hydi'ocyamc  Acid. 
A  second  class,  more  readily  avaUable,  comprise  the  scdaiwes  of 
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the  afferent  nerves  from  the  stomach,  such  as  Eot  Water,  Ice, 
Diluted  Hydiocyanic  Acid,  Carbonic  Acid,  Bismuth,  Dilute 
Alkalies,  Opium,  Ipecacuanha  and  Calomel  in  small  doses ; 
measures  wliich  act  indirectly  upon  the  stomach  and  reduce 
the  in-itability  of  its  nerves,  such  as  poultices  or  blisters  to 
the  epigastrium;  and  sedatives  of  the  afferent  nerves  to  the 
vonntmg  centre  from  other  organs,  for  instance,  demulcents  to  the 
thi-oat,  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  applications  to  the  03  uteri. 

ni.  Pathological  Relations. 

Vomiting  being  regarded  for  our  present  pm-pose  as  a 
physiological  act,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  disordered  (1 )  if 
excesswe;  and  (2)  if  defective,  insvfflcient,  or  absent  when  it 
would  be  salutary  or  desii-able.  We  will  illustrate  each  of 
these  conditions. 

1.  Excessive  vomiting  occurs  as  the  result  of  disorder  or  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach ;  morbid  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  such  as  hernia,  cough,  severe  pain,  injury  or  disease 
oi  the  brain,  or  disturbance  of  the  circulation  and  senses 
including  sea-sickness.  The  cause  of  vomiting  may  be  in  the 
centre  itself,  especiaUy  as  a  consequence  of  previous  violent 
vomitag,  or  of  urea  and  certain  extrinsic  poisons,  such  as  anti- 

2.  Befective  vomiting  may  be  said  to  occur  when  only 
r  tlie  presence  of  direct  or  indirect 

w  r  °*       ""T^'f.        ^^"^        "^"^jo^ty  of  cases,  how- 
Tlr  *°  ^"fT^^'  conditions  in  which,  whilst  voiiiting 

is  urgently  demanded,  no  attempt  at  vomiting  is  made  bv 
nature  the  substances  which  require  to  be  expfued  from  the 
stomach  being  of  a  non-irritant  or  even  sedative  nature  s^ch  as 

hcs  for  other  piirposes  than  simple  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
Vomiting  may  be  desu-ed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  one  or~ 
of  the  associated  effects  on  other  viscera.    In  certfin  iXiZa 
tory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  such  rcroupTnd 
Slidtrodnl  '"''^''^'^       ^^"^  production  of  Sk  or 

defeoti^p  n?i  '     1  ?°^8-J^'  ^hich  is  characterised  by 

cated  to  cmJtv  1?^  '"P^'"''  ^"^^^^^  indi^ 

IV.  Natural  Recovery. 

Vomiting  usually  ceases  with  the  removal  of  its  cause  bnf 
It  may  persist  mdcfiuitely,  untU  the  therapeutist  etep^ 
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Whilst  it  is  in  itself  a  natiu-al  provision  for  relief,  there  is  a 
limit  to  its  beneficial  effect.  Protracted  vomiting  appears  to 
increase  tlio  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  and  thus  to  tend  to  go  from  bad  to  worse ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  vomiting  centre,  which  may- 
become  so  sensitive  as  a  consequence  of  siclcness  that  the 
slightest  change  of  posture  bi-ings  on  the  symptom  afi'csh. 
There  is  ui-gent  need  for  treatment  in  such  cases. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  therapeutical  relations  of  vomiting,  rationally  considered, 
arc  obvious.  Excessive  vomiting  has  to  be  arrested ;  vomiting 
may  have  to  be  assisted  when  it  is  ineffectual,  or  excited  when 
entirely  absent ;  and  the  action  of  emetics  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  other  pm-poses  than  to  empty  the  stomach. 

1.  Jixcessive  Vomiiinff. — The  study  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  vomiting  serves  to  impress  upon  the  student  the 
absolute  necessity  for  diagnosis,  or  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  disorder,  before  rational  therapeutics  can  be  cai-ried  out, 
and  the  thoroughly  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  practice  which  appHes  treatment  to  symptoms  mthout 
ascertaining  the  pathological  condition  on  which  they  depend. 
How  extremely  iixational  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  relieve 
by  the  same  means  the  vomiting  caused  by  indigestible  food  at 
the  commencement  of  acute  indigestion,  and  the  vomiting  due  to 
the  swelling  which  persists  in  the  second  stage.  At  the  former 
period,  vomiting  is  relieved  by  temporarily  encom-aging  it  by 
a  good  emetic ;  at  tlic  second  period,  the  very  opposite  set  of 
measures — gastric  sedatives — must  be  employed. 

The  first  stej)  to  be  taken  manifestly  is  to  attempt  to  remove 
the  originating  came  of  the  reflex  act.  If  the  stomach  contain 
initant  food,  it  must  be  quickly  neutralised,  as  we  saw  in  the 
last  chapter ;  if  a  poison,  some  antidote  must  immediately  be 
administered ;  or  either  of  the  two  may  be  removed  fi'om  the 
stomach  by  facilitating  and  completing  vomiting,  or  by  means  of ■ 
the  pump.  Once  emptied,  the  stomach  must  be  quieted  by  the 
gastric  sedatives  studied  in  the  last  chapter.  If  the  cause  be 
discovered  in  any  of  the  otlier  abdominal  organs,  the  same  plan 
of  removal,  if  possible,  must  be  pm-sued.  Vomiting  originating 
in  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  will  call  for  the  special  treat- 
ment projjer  in  such  cases,  and  the  fi'ee  use  of  nervous  sedatives, 
such  as  the  Bromides  of  Potassium  and  Ammoniiun.  If  the 
vomiting  centre  is  being  uiitated  by  some  intrinsic  poison 
such  as  m-ea,  or  an  extrinsic  poison  such  as  antimony,  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  morbid  substance  by  the  kidneys,  sldn,  or  bowels, 
must  be  hastened,  or  its  effects  antagonised  by  stimulants. 
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If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
centre  he  the  cause  of  the  vomiting,  we  must  restore  the 
normal  supply  of  blood  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent postm-e  and  insming  bodily  rest,  and  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation by  Alcohol  and  food,  if  they  can  he  retained  in  the 
stomach.  Nitro-glycerine,  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  and  Chloral  appear 
to  have  been  given  -with  some  success  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

'\\Tien  the  cause  cannot  be  removed  we  must  reduce  the  irii- 
tability  of  the  centre  by  Opium  or  similar  di-ugs. 

2.  defective  Vomiting :   Use  of  Emetics. — The  adoption  of 
vomiting  as  a  therapeutic  measm-e,  and  the  selection  of  an 
emetic  fi-om  the  hst  just  given,  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.    The  student  must  not  think  that  in 
inducing  vomiting  we  are  effecting  a  simple  mechanical  act 
of  evacuation ;  he  must  appreciate  the  extent  and  degree  of 
physiological  distm-bance  which  we  are  setting  up.    If  the 
patient  be  very  weak,  the  therapeutist  may  be  alarmed  to  find 
that  his  emetics  or  imsuccessful  attempts  at  emesis  are  followed 
by  intense  circulatory  depression,  faintness,  and  even  threaten- 
ing dissolution.   The  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  carefully, 
if  quickly,  ascertained ;  and  if  vomiting  be  considered  a  justifi-! 
able  and  proper  method  of  treatment,  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
one  or  other  emetic,  according  to  the  patient's  strength  and  other 
circumstances.    Fortunately,  in  most  cases  of  acute  poisonino- 
where  vomitmg  is  urgently  incUcated,  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
the  shock,  and  SiUphatc  of  Zinc,  twenty  grains  in  two  oimces 
water.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  two  to  five  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water 
or  a  table-spoonfid  of  Mustard  in  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  should 
be  given  without  delay.    Where  blocking  of  the  resiiiratory 
passages  by  the  products  of  croup  or  bronchitis  calls  for  an 
emetic,  gi-eat  judgment  is  requii-ed  to  estimate  the  patient's 
strength  and  to  select  a  proper  emetic,  if  any.  Vinum 
Ipecacuanhas,  in  doses  of  1  fl.dr.  for  chilcben,  or  i  fl  oz  for 
adults,  13  the  best,  because  it  is  also  an  expectorant.  Anti- 
inony  is  decidccUy  more  depressing,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  er  of 
lartaratcd  Antimony,  or  i  fi.oz.  of  Vinum  Antimoniale  for  an 
aault.    Carbonate  of  Ammonium  is  a  suitable  emetic  in  these' 
cases,  being  a  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  respiration.    In  acute 
dyspepsia  the  mildest  emetics  are  indicated,  including  tepid 
water,  &alt  and  water,  warm  nauseous  infusions  such  as  Chamo- 
mile; and  may  be  freely  given.    Apomorphia  is  at  once  the 
most  certain  and  generally  applicable,  whilst  the  least  employed 
of  emetics,  because  rarely  at  hand.    ,V  gr.  may  be  given  sub- 
cutaneously,  or  a  dose  of  i  gr.  by  the  mouth.    It  is  LqueX 
uecessaiy  to  foUow  an  emetic  by  a  stimulant,  such  as  alcohol  ^ 
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Synopsis  of  Eemedies  which  Inpltience  Vomiting. 


EMETICS. 

ANTI-EMETICS. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 

DlEECT  AND 
In  DIRECT. 

Authemis 

Sinapis 

Ammoni  i 
Carbonaa 

Aliimen 

Cupri  Sul- 
phas 

Ziuci  Sul- 
phas 

Sodii  Chlo- 
ridum 

Tepid  Water 

A  p  0  m  o  r- 
phina. 

Antimonium 
Tartaratum 
Ipecacuanha 

Acting  through      Acting  thi-ough 
the  gastric  nerves.        the  centre. 

'Opium 

Ammonii  Bromidiim 
Potassii  Bromidum 
Chloral  Hydras 
Alcohol 
Pood 

Amyl  Nitrig 
Nitro-Glycerimun 
Acidum  Hydrocyanictiin 
^  DUutum 

''Hot  "Water 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum 

Dilutum 
Carbonic  Acid 
Bismuthum 
Dilute  AltaUes 
Opium 

Ipecacuanha    fin  small 
_  doses) 

Calomel  (in  small  doses) 

CHAPTEE  V. 

DIGESTION — THE  DUODENUM. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  follow  the  process  of  digestion  in 
the  duodenum.  The  other  functions  of  tho  intestine  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

I.  Physiologicai,  Relations. 

The  chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach  with  an  acid  reaotion, 
and  its  undigested  constituents  are  at  once  suhjected  to  a  second 
process  of  digestion  in  the  duodenum  by  an  alkaline  fluid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile,  and  the 
enteric  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice  converts  the  remaining 
starch  into  sugars,  and  the  remainiag  proteids  into  peptones, 
leucin,  tyrosin,  and  fatty  acids  ;  whilst  in  association  with  the 
bile  it  partly  emidsifies  and  partly  saponifies  the  fats.  The 
sugars  are  converted  iato  lactic  acid  and  butyiic  acid,  possibly 
in  part  by  the  succus  entericus,  which  is  also  amylolytic.  These 
products  of  duodenal  digestion,  as  well  as  those  of  gastrio 
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digestion,  are  absorbed  into  the  portal  and  lymphatic  systems  ; 
whilst  the  undigested  portions  of  the  food  and  various  excre- 
tions are  fui'ther  acted  on  by  the  bowel,  and  become  the  faeces. 

Just  as  the  acid  gastric  juice  was  stimulated  to  flow  by  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  insalivated  food,  so  the  three  great 
alkahne  secretions  entering  the  intestiae  are  stimidated  to  flow 
by  the  acid  chyme.  Moderate  acidity  of  the  contents,  as  thoy 
enter  the  duodenum,  is  manifestly  the  most  favom'able  to  intes- 
tinal digestion,  excessive  acidity  tending  to  neutralise  the  alka- 
line fluids,  and  render  them  inert. 

The  nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  each  of  the  thi-ee 
secretions  is  comparatively  obscure ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
governed,  like  the  gastric  functions,  both  by  local  ganglia  and 
by  centres  ia  the  medulla,  between  which  and  the  viscera  there 
pass  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  as  afferent  and  elf  erent,  nerves. 
The  vessels  of  the  parts,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  dilated  during 
functional  activity.  The  muscular  movements  are  still,  as  in 
the  stomach,  partly  progressive  and  partly  chiu-ning,  but  the 
former  decidedly  preponderate. 

II.  Phahmacodtnamics. 

In  pursuing  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  pharmacologist  becomes 
conscious  of  a  decided  loss  of  control  over  them  when  they 
have  passed  the  pylorus.  The  chyme  is  now  practically  beyond 
recall  upwards  by  vomiting ;  and  the  chemical  or  physiological 
effects  which  could  be  produced  by  di-ugs  in  the  mouth  and 
stomach  can  only  be  imperfectiy  copied  lq  the  intestiaes.  Yet 
a  closer  examiuation  of  the  influences  on  duodenal  digestion 
which  are  ia  our  power  is  reassm-ing. 

ThQfood  can  be  modified  in  any  direction  we  may  think  fit 
and  the  proportion  of  fatty  and  starchy  principles  specially  ar- 
ranged to  affect  intestinal  digestion ;  or  the  Uver,  pancreas,  and 
duodenal  glands  may  be  allowed  to  enjoy  physiological  rest  by 
abstinence  fi-om  food.  The  food  may  be  speciaUy  coolied  in 
combmation  with  an  extract  of  pancreas  and  an  alkaU,  and  thus 
thoroughly  "peptonised"  or  pancreatised  before  it  is  taken 
btarch  may  be  partiy  converted  into  maltose  and  dextrin— 
Jixti-act  of  Malt  or  maltine.  H  evacuation  of  the  duodenum  by  the 
mouth  be  practicaUy  impossible,  we  may  expel  its  contents  down- 
wards by  the  use  of  purgatives,  which  wiU  be  presentiy  studied 

A  more  complex  problem  meets  us  when  we  attempt  to 
affect  the  sccrchom  of  the  Uver,  pancreas,  and  intestinal  glands 
We  cannot  diroctiy  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  secretions,  as 
we  increase  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  by  a  dose  of 
diluted  hydrochlonc  acid  after  meals;  for  any  alkali  given 
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by  the  mouth  is  neutralised  in  the  stomach  before  it  reaches 
tlie  duodenum.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  administer 
pancreatic  juice  by  the  mouth  as  we  can  give  pepsin,  for  its 
ferment  is  destroyed  at  once  ra  the  stomach.  Malt  extract 
contains  an  amount  of  active  diastase,  which,  however,  is  also 
destroyed  in  the  stomach,  unless  the  extract  be  given  at  the 
very  end  of  gastric  digestion,  when  the  acid  is  exhausted. 
"We  possess,  however,  equally  physiological  and  less  artificial 
means  for  stimulating  the  duodenal  secretions.  Fu-st,  by  in- 
fluencing gastric  digestion  we  can  transmit  the  chyme  into 
the  duodenimi  with  greater  acidity,  an  indirect  duodenal  stimu- 
lant measnre.  Secondly,  acids,  such  as  DUuted  Nitric,  Nitro- 
hydrochloric,  or  Phosphoric  Acid,  given  after  meals,  -svill  be 
conveyed  in  the  chyme  to  the  mouths  of  the  ducts,  and  act  as 
direct  duodenal  stimulants ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these  may 
have  a  f  ui-ther  inliucnce  in  the  same  direction  by  being  absorbed 
fi'om  the  stomach  and  reaching  the  liver  and  pancreas  through 
the  blood.  Elher  is  believed  by  some  to  stimulate  the  pancreas, 
and  probably  assists  in  emulsifying  oils.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  alkali  given  before  meals  will  stimulate  duodenal  digestion 
by  improving  gastric  digestion ;  whilst  an  alkali  given  after 
meals  would  interfere  with  duodenal  digestion  by  diminishing 
the  natural  and  necessarj''  acidity  of  the  ch^Tue. 

"We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  substances  which 
increase  the  flow  of  bUe,  and  are  designated  cholagogues. 
Cholagogues  are  either  direct,  when  they  act  upon  the  liver 
itself;  or  indirect,  when  they  stimulate  the  liver  by  sweeping 
the  intestinal  bile  out  of  the  body.  These  facts  may  be  accepted 
temporarily  in  connection  with  the  digestive  function  of  the 
bUe ;  they  will  be  fully  discussed  along  with  the  pm-gativo 
function  of  the  bile  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Mercmials  not  only 
clear  the  duodenum  of  chyme  and  bUe,  and  f  m-nish  it  -nith  a 
supply  fi-eshly  secreted,  but  also  stimulate  the  duodenal  glands, 
and  thus  have  a  remarkably  stimulant  influence  on  digestion. 

III.  Pathological  Eelations. 

Duodenal  dyspepsia  is  not  imcommon,  and  may  be  either 
secondary  or  primarij.  The  secondary  form  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  gastric  indigestion.  The  acid  decomposing  mass 
which  passes  the  pylorus  in  acute  gastric  dyspepsia  completely 
neutralises  the  alkaline  secretions  of  the  duodenum;  the  re- 
maining proteids,  fats,  starches,  and  sugars,  undergo  further 
decomposition,  instead  of  the  proper  chemical  transformation; 
absorption  is  arrested;  the  peristaltic  movements  are  unna- 
turaUy  increased ;  and  the  contents  are  hm-ried  through  the 
bowel,  and  violently  expelled— the  whole  constituting  the 
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diarrhoea  of  acute  indigestion,  familiar  to  all.  At  the  same 
time,  paia  is  felt  ia  the  abdomen  as  the  result  of  the  powerful 
impressions  on  the  aiferent  nerves,  attended  by  a  sense  of 
misery  and  depression.  Primary  acute  duodenal  dyspepsia 
closely  resembles  the  disorder  just  described,  except  that  it  is 
not  preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  and  constitutes  another  foim 
of  diarrhoea.  As  iu  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  derangement  is  improper  feeding,  including  excess  of  those 
piinciples  -which  tax  the  activity  of  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
namely,  fats,  sugars,  and,  ia  irSants,  starchy  materials.  In 
other  iostances,  the  bUe  may  be  deficient.  The  flow  of  pan- 
creatic juice  is  sometimes  diminished  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
as  weU  as  by  other  cii'cumstances.  Nervous  and  mental  de- 
pression also  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  secreting  glands, 
and  may  lead  to  indigestion  and  diaiThoea. 

In  chronic  cases  distiu-bance  of  the  natural  relations  between 
the  duodenal  juices  and  the  chyme  produces  less  urgent  symptoms, 
but  leads  to  more  serious  impau-ment  of  nutrition.  Pain, 
"heart-burn,"  and  depression,  come  on  within  a  few  hours 
after  meals.  The  bowels  are  irregularly  moved;  and  the 
motions  are  apt  to  be  pale  and  foul,  and  may  contain  imdigestcd 
fat  and  milk.  The  same  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  fonn 
accompany  organic  disease  of  the  duodenum,  Uver,  and  pancreas. 
Disorders  and  diseases  of  the  hver  have,  however,  an  interest 
much  beyond  theii-  bearing  on  digestion,  and  wiU  be  separately 
discussed. 

IV.  Natural  Recoveiiy. 
Little  requires  to  be  said  under  this  head.  Diarrhoea  is 
manifestly  a  natm-al  provision  for  relieving  the  duodenum  of 
imsuitable  contents,  as  vomiting  relieves  the  stomach.  Even  if 
this  be  excessive,  and  give  rise  to  general  disturbance,  the 
duodenal  fimction  soon  becomes  noirmal,  when  the  cause  of  dis- 
order has  been  removed.  A  thorough  appreciation  of  aU  the 
tacts  ot  the  case  manifestly  suggests  that  the  province  of  the 
therapeutist  is  not  to  prevent  or  check  these  salutary  efforts 
unless  excessive ;  and  to  help  Nature  to  recover  herself  more 
speedily  and  more  sui-ely  than  she  might  otherwise  be  able 
to  do. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

As  in  the  stomach,  the  rational  treatment  of  disorder  of  the 
auodenum  is  eiih&v  preventive  or  immediate.  Duodenal  dyspepsia 
may  be  prevented  from  returning  in  persons  predisposed  to  it  by 

ti^rSr^'r;^;^  """r  'l"'^"*^'  quantity,  and  preparation  of 
the  food.  The  patient  must  be  ordered  to  cat  sparingly  of 
fatty,  sweet,  and  starchy  foods,  and  to  avoid  richly-cooked 
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dishes,  which  generally  contain  fats  in  various  stages  of  chemical 
decomposition.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  digestion  of  a  mixture  of  the  proximate  principles  of  a  healthy 
diet,  such  as  milk  and  bread  or  gruel,  by  peptonising  them  with 
an  extract  of  pancreas  before  they  are  eaten.  Malt  extract, 
which  supplies  sugar  in  a  form  ready  for  absorption  and 
little  liable  to  fermentation,  wiU  be  suitable  in  some  cases, 
but  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  time  of  its  admiuistration 
-with  relation  to  meals.  Next  to  the  food,  the  therapeutist 
wUl  do  wisely  to  attend  carefully  to  the  gastric  functions, 
remembering  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  will  most 
rationally  restore  the  chemical  and  physiological  balance 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  He  may  elect  to  give 
an  alkali  shortly  before  meals  to  secure  this  end,  or  he 
may  prefer  to  administer  acids  after  meals  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  under  the  head  of  gastric  digestion. 
In  the  former  instance  he  iacreases  the  acidity  of  the  chyme 
physiologically;  in  the  latter  instance  by  simple  chemical 
means. 

2.  The  immediate  treatment  of  an  attack  of  acute  duodenal 
dyspepsia  will  generally  follow,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
treatment  of  acute  indigestion  in  the  stomach.  We  have 
studied  the  beneficial  effects  of  neutralising  the  excessive 
acidity  of  gastric  dyspepsia,  by  means  of  an  alkali  combined 
with  a  carminative  and  stimulant,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
will  be  contiuued  after  the  chyme  has  left  the  stomach.  When 
treated  with  a  full  dose  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  and  Sal-volatile, 
it  enters  the  intestine  with  an  acidity  probably  below  the  normal, 
reduces  the  higher  acidity  of  the  irritant  chyme  already  there, 
and  restores  the  normal  action  of  the  glands.  If  we  are  called 
too  late  to  relieve  duodenal  indigestion  in  this  way,  the  most 
rational  course  that  we  can  adopt  is  to  clear  away  the  offending 
contents  by  purgation.  Magnesia  or  its  Carbonate  act  well  in 
these  cases,  being  immediately  antacid,  and  afterwards 
laxative.  More  frequently  a  simple  cholagogue  purgative 
should  be  administered,  such  as  Calomel,  which  has  the 
f m-ther  advantage  of  not  disturbing  the  stomach  by  its  taste 
or  bulk. 

Any  pain  and  excessive  muscular  movements  (colic)  which 
may  remain,  must  be  treated  by  sedative  remedies,  such  as 
Opium  or  Bismuth.  The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  the  use 
of  cholagogues  and  purgatives  in  chronic  duodenal  disorders, 
must  be  reserved  till  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE,  VI. 

THE  INTESTINE. 

y.?l.n^rf  ^'^T'^  *°  consideration    of  therapeutical 

methods  founded  on  a  more  complex  physiological  basis 
J'iT/  ^''''^  oi  purgatives  and  intestiml  asirin. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 

.r,A^J^^  ""^^^  P''''?^  «°iaU  intestine,  the  chyle 

and  other  soluble  constituents  are  absorbed,  and  what  remains 

LTof1h?Tr^"^*°/^  intestine,  where  it  form™ 

hSi  ?    r         ;  the  whole  route,  fluid  is  passing  in 

both  du-ections  between  the  intestinal  contents  and  the  blood- 

Wl     tT:^  ^^r^  ^^'l  vessels  intolhe 

bowel     The  consistency  of  the  fajces  will,  therefore  depend 
upon  the  activity  of  absorption,  the  activity  of  excretion  and 
^nifestly,  the  rate  of  transit.     The  more  active  thTlorp- 
tion,  the  less  active  the  secretion,  and  the  slower  the  rate  ?f 
transit  so  much  the  firmer  wiU  b^  the  faeces  ;  wMst  HqSdity 

cicretion'or I'^- I't.'^'  abs^ion  exSvI 

oUhiTn     f  ^     ti-ansmission.    We  are  accustomed  to  speak 

thz-oug.hwhicrtiio'flidds7as^        condition  of  the  membranea 
J^^crcUon  is  so  active  in  the  small  intestine  that  the  faeces 
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are  as  liquid  at  the  ileo-ca3cal  valve  as  ia  tlie  duodenum,  i.e. 
the  effect  of  absorption  as  regards  water  is  entirely  neutralised. 
The  watery  excretions,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  solids 
and  gases,  are  separated  partly  by  osmosis  fi^om  the  vessels, 
partly  by  the  glands,  the  latter  furnishing  the  succus  entericus. 
The  activity  of  the  glands  is  doubtless  dependent  upon  many 
influences  connected  with  their  vessels  and  nerves,  and  with 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  which  are  still  imperfectly  imderstood. 

The  transit  of  the  conttjnts  of  bowels  is  effected  by  peri- 
stalsis. The  muscular  coat  is  innervated  by  the  vagus  and 
Bplanchnics,  the, former  increasing  peristalsis,  the  latter  tending 
to  restrain  or  inhibit  it,  just  as  the  vagus  inhibits  the  heart. 
Whilst  the  intestine  is  connected  by  these  means  with  the  cord 
and  brain,  its  movements  are  chiefly  automatic  and  detennined 
by  Auerbach's  and  Meissner's  plexuses.  The  state  of  tension  of 
the  wall,  the  internal  pressure  of  faeces  and  gas,  is  the  ordinary 
stimulus  of  this  mechanism ;  but  the  nerves  or  muscles,  or 
both,  are  also  stimulated  by  the  bile ;  and  may  be  either  excited 
or  depressed  by  many  substances  introduced  thi-ough  the  blood, 
as  we  shall  see  under  the  next  head,  as  well  as  (inversely)  by 
the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  them.  In  defajcation  the  will 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  automatic  intestinal  movements, 
and  effects  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

General  effects  of  evacuation  of  the  bowels. —  The  effects  of 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  are  by  no  means  purely  local.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  system  is  influenced  by  this  act,  to  no 
great  extent,  it  is  true,  under  normal  circumstances,  but  very 
markedly  when  it  amounts  to  actual  piurgation.  When  the 
bowels  are  very  freely  moved,  a  certain  amount  of  water  is 
dii'ectly  or  indirectly  removed  from  the  cu'culation.  Bile  is 
swept  out  of  the  bowel,  and  the  liver  indirectly  stimulated. 
Certain  sohds  and  gases  excreted  by  the  intestinal  wall,  that  is, 
truly  excrementitious  substances,  are  thrown  out  of  the  system. 
The  circulation  in  the  abdomen  is  distui-bed :  the  vessels  are 
relieved  fi'om  the  pressure  of  the  faaces ;  the  blood  flows  moro 
freely  from  the  arteries  thi-ough-  the  portal  system  and  liver ; 
whilst  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  portal  system  and  liver  is 
temporarily  reduced  by  the  watery  excretion.  The  heart  and 
vessels  generally  are  thus  in  turn  reheved ;  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  systemic  arteries  falls;  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
especially  depressed  on  account  of  its  position,  so  that  faintness 
may  be  the  result;  the  respii-atory  movements  become  easier; 
the  activity  of  the  venous  circulation  is  increased;  and  the 
temperature  falls.  Amongst  the  abdominal  vessels,  the  cu-cu- 
lation  through  the  renal  artery  and  vein  is  increased,  and 
with  it  the  volume  of  urine  secreted,  diui-esis  being  more 
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readily  induced  after  piu-gation,  unless  the  quantity  of  water 
drained  off  by  the  bowel  have  been  excessive. 

n.  Phaemacodynamics. 

The  means  of  acting  physiologically  upon  the  intestine 
•which  are  at  cm-  command  are  of  a  mueli  more  artificial  land 
than  any  we  have  yet  encountered,  and  intToduce  us  to  a  large 
number  of  medicinal  substances. 

1.  Food.  The  influence  of  the  food  is  felt  in  the  bowels,  and 
aifords  us  a  ready  means  of  acting  upon  them.  Many  kinds  of 
food  increase  the  action  of  the  bowels,  notably  coarse,  indio'cs- 
tible  ai-ticles  of  diet,  such  as  the  husk  of  cereals  made  mto 
"brown  bread  "  and  "  whole-meal "  ;  green  vegetables  ;  oils ; 
frmts,  fi-esh  or  preserved,  which  contain  abundant  salts  and 
sugars ;  soups,  broths,  and  other  preparations  of  meat  •  ego-s  • 
ale  and  beer;  tea  and  coffee,  when  properly  prepared;  and 
water  taken  at  bed-time,  or  in  the  early  morning  before  break- 
fast. On  the  contrary,  cold  articles  of  food,  nulk,  spirits  red 
wines,  and  tea  and  coffee  made  strong  and  badly  are  con- 
stipating m  their  effects.  Perfect  digestion  in  the  mouth 
stomach,  and  duodenum,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
pre.^ving  or  restormg  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels 

We  now  pass  fi-om  these  natural  means  of  actino-  upon  the 
bowels,  to  others  of  a  distinctly  medicinal  character 

2  Measiires  lohich  act  upon  the  intestinal  Blood-vessels  • 
Brastics  ;  Astringents;  Constringents.-K  number  of  substances 
distiu'b  transudation  by  acting  upon  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
intestmal  walls. 

a  Drastics  cause  the  vessels  to  dilate,  and  retard  the 

blood  current  so  that  the  fluid  and  part  evek  of  the  soM 
constituents  of  the  blood  escape  into  the  waHs  and  cavity  of  the 
bowel  In  other  words,  they  establish  an  inflammation  of  he 
mucosa,  omewhat  resembling  a  common  "  cold"  in  the  nose 
The  result  IS  similar  in  the  two  cases:  there  is  a  profuse 
discharge  fi-om  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  watery  mi-  of 

liauid  s  0^1  ^iP/-°'i^'^i^g  7  the  case  of  the  bowel  a  very 
iiqma  stool.    The  drugs  which  act  in  tliis  way  are  obviou«lv 

intestinal  vessels,  reduce  the  quantity  of  watery  exudation  ,.,  0 
vent  the  escape  of  solid  elements,  and  thus  dim^.S^  Cii  tv 
Of  the  fecces.   Such  substances,  include  Lead,  Silveraud  £ 
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Diluted  Mineral  Acids,  and  constitute  the  first  group  of  intes- 
tinal astringents,  called  intestinal  vascular  astringents. 

c.  Intestinal  Constringetits. — The  substances  thus  named 
possess  the  property  of  coagulating  or  otherwise  condensing 
the  golatiniform  and  albuminous  tissue  supporting  the  small 
vessels  of  the  mucosa,  increasing  its  compactness,  diminishing  the 
freedom  of  the  circulation,  and  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
exudation  thi-ough  the  vessel  walls.  Intestinal  Constrlngents 
are  a  very  lai'ge  group,  including  Persalts  of  Iron,  Alum, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Tannin,  and  the  numerous 
vegetable  products  which  yield  it  or  some  of  its  modifications, 
such  as  Catechu,  Kino,  Krameria,  and  Cinnamon. 

3.  Measures  which  influence  Absorption  and  Excretion. — a. 
Saline  Purgatives. — Certain  salts  possess  the  property  of  greatly 
disturbing  the  process  of  osmosis  in  the  intestinal  wall,  such  as 
the  Sulphates  of  Magnesium,  Sodium,  and  Potassium;  Phosphate 
of  Sodium  ;  Tartrate,  and  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium ;  and  the 
Tartrate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium.  These  produce  two  efl'ects, 
namely,  first,  increased  flow  of  water  from  the  intestinal  vessels 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel,  and  consequently  increased 
liquidity  of  the  stools ;  and  secondly,  a  flow  of  the  salt,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  water,  from  the  cavity  of  the  bowel  into  the 
blood-vessels,  whence  it  is  partly  carried  away  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  partly  again  excreted  into  the  bowel  by  the  in- 
testinal glands,  once  more  to  be  absorbed.  The  result  is  an 
abundant  liquid  stool ;  in  the  case  of  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  or 
very  large  doses  of  the  other  salts,  almost  entirely  watery. 
The  precise  way  in  which  these  effects  are  produced  by  saline 
substances  is  stUl  obscure.  They  appear  to  be  due  in  part  to 
the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  wateiy  materials 
in  the  bowel  and  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in  part  to  some  specific 
action  of  the  salts  upon  the  structui-es  of  the  walls  through 
which  they  pass,  depending  on  their  chenrical  constitution  and 
affectiag  dialysis.  According  to  some  authorities,  saHne  purga- 
tives act  in  a  measui-e  by  stimulating  peristalsis. 

These  salts  furnish  us  with  a  ready  means  of  increasing  the 
liquidity  of  the  motions  and  the  frequency  of  the  stools,  and 
constitute  the  group  called  saline  purgatives,  the  most  powerful 
of  which  are  called  hydragogue  salines. 

b.  Saline  Astringents. — A  sulficient  amount  of  salts,  and 
(within  broad  limits)  a  particular  strength  of  solution  are  re- 
quired to  secure  an  abundant  excretion ;  otherwise  their  absorp- 
tion in  watery  solution  is  stimulated  beyond  their  excretion, 
and  constipation  instead  of  relaxation  is  the  result.  The  same 
effect  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  thcii-  habitual  employment. 
We  do  not  use  this  group  of  measures  therapeutically. 
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4.  Measures  which  influence  the  Intestinal  Glands. — a.  The 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  glands  are  moderately  increased  by 
Mercm-ial  preparations;  greatly  increased  by  Croton  Oil, 
Elaterium,  Colocynth,  Jalap,  Scammony,  and  PodophyUin,' 
which  no  doubt  act  also  upon  the  vessels  and  muscles.  Jalap 
and  Scammony  require  to  be  dissolved  in  the  bile.  We 
have  just  seen  that  the  saline  purgatives  are  also  glandular 
Btmiulants,  being  no  sooner  absorbed  than  they  are  again 
excreted.  This  class  of  pui-gatives  may  bo  called  cathartics 
(KaBaipco,  I  cleanse) ;  such  of  them  as  produce  very  watery 
motions,  hydrag-ogue  cathartics. 

b.  Opium,  Lead,  and  Lime  directly  diminish  the  intestinal 
secretions  and  promote  constipation.  AlkaHes,  Alkaline  Earths 
and  their  Carbonates  interfere  with  the  acidity  of  the  chyme 
when  given  in  fuU  doses,  and  thus  indirectly  arrest  the  intes- 
tinal secretions ;  whilst,  by  conversion  into  sulphates  in  the 
bowel,  they  may  become  active  purgatives.  Thus  certain  saline 
substances  may  not  only  be  pm-gative  in  more  than  one  way 
but  may  even  be  pm-gative  and  astringent  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  one  effect  or  the  other  occurring  according  to  the  dose  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances  wliich  are  often  obscm-e  ' 

5.  Measures  which  influence  the  Nervo-museular  Structures  — 
Many  of  the  materifs  medicas  influence  the  bowels  throuW 
the  muscular  coat  fhQ  nerves,  or  both.  Thus  drastics  exc?te 
intestinal  peristalsis  and  griping  even  before  they  have  left  the 
stomach,  as  is  seen  in  Croton  Oil.  Saline  f,m-gatives  are 
beheved  to  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  practicaUy  convenient 
to  arrange  m  a  special  class  those  substances  which  act  entirely 
or  chiefly  upon  the  mtestinal  muscles.  c^K^eiy 
a.  mrvo-micscular  Stimulants.  -  These  include  Ehubaxb 
SfF^r,'.^?"'  Oil,  Sulphui-,  Sugars,  Nux  Vomica,  eC 
Xrf  '      v^'f  ^^^^''^''^  ^^"^  Belladonna,  and  many 

wfr    1  test  given  with  carminatives,  to  prevent  the 

mtestinal  pam  caused  by  excessive  or  spasmodic  muscular  con! 

^P?£?^  "gripingV'  wHch  they  reaSly 

t?«^+;  BeUadonna  appears  to  act  in  a  different  way  from 
the  others,  by_  removmg  the  inhibition  of  the  splancS  an^ 
ergot  by  causing  anajmia  of  the  muscles.  The  stS  wHoh 
foUows  the  action  of  a  muscular  stimulant  is  much  less  watery 

P«rgat,VM,  and  tho  .afltot  ot  them,  .u^hS  SJoTS 
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Sulphur,  Figs  and  the  like,  are  classed  by  themselves  as 
aperients  {aperio,  I  open),  or  laxatives  (laxo,  I  loose),  as  induc- 
ing- a  simple  opening  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

b.  Nervo-musmlar  Intestinal  Sedatives. — The  di-ugs  -which 
arrest  the  movements  of  the  bowel,  either  directly  or  thi-ough 
the  nerves,  include  Oj)ium,Morphine,  and  Lead,  which  diminish 
peristalsis,  and  may  even  completely  paralyse  the  bowel. 
Substances  which  form  a  protective  lining  on  the  mucosa, 
and  antacids  indirectly  produce  the  same  effect,  by  duninish- 
ing  the  irritation  of  the  contents.  Bismuth,  Chalk,  Lime, 
and  Alkalies  act,  partly  at  least,  in  this  way.  AH  are 
astringents. 

6.  Cholagogucs. — Following  natui'ally  on  the  last  class  of 
pm'gatives  comes  a  group  which  act  indii-ectly  upon  the 
muscular  coat,  by  increasing  the  flow  of  its  natural  stimulant, 
the  bile.  These  substances  are  known  as  cholagogues  (x"'^'?, 
bile,  and  fiyoi,  I  cause  to  flow).  As  will  be  explained  in  ulie  next 
chapter,  they  either  act  dii-ectly  upon  the  liver-cells  and  gall- 
bladder— direct  cholagogues ;  or  sweep  out  of  the  body  what 
bile  is  lying  in  the  intestine,  and  thus  indirectly  stimulate  a 
fresh  secretion — indirect  cholagogues.  Direct  cholagogues 
may  be  illustrated  by  Podophyllin,  lihubarb,  and  Sulphate  of 
Sodium ;  indirect  cholagogues  are  chiefly  Mercurials.  It  wiU 
be  observed  that  cholagogues  and  purgatives  have  complex 
associations  with  each  other :  most  pui-gatives  are  probably 
indirect  cholagogues;  many  pm-gatives  happen  to  be  also 
direct  cholagogues  ;  and  all  cholagogues  exert  a  certain  amount 
of  purgative  ofl:'ect,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  the  flow  of  the 
natural  intestinal  stimidant. 

We  do  not  deliberately  employ  anticholagogue  measm-es,  for 
checking  the  flow  of  bile.    Opium  possesses  this  action. 

£]ncmata  {^vhixi,  I  inject).  Many  of  the  remedies  just 
mentioned  may  be  adminstered  by  enema,  that  is,  injected  into 
the  rectum.  (1)  Food,  such  as  beef  tea,  eggs,  gruel,  and  milk,  and 
alcoholic  stimiilants,  constitute  nutrient  and  stimulant  enemata. 
(2)  Intestinal  stimidants  may  be  given  as  purgative  enemata, 
chiefly  Castor  Oil,  Olive  Oil,  and  the  oUicinal  Enemata  of 
Aloes  and  Sulphate  of  Mag-nesia.  (3)  Enema  Opii  is  a  most 
valuable  sedative  and  astringent  preparation.  Solutions  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  or  Copper,  Niti-ate  of  Silver,  Alum,  and 
Decoctum  Quercus,  are  also  astringent.  Enema  Tabaci  is 
now  very  rarely  used  as  a  powerful  depressant  enema.  The 
rectum  may  be  mechanically  emptied  by  simple  enemata, 
such  as  warm  water,  warm  soap  and  water,  and  tliin  gruel, 
which  soften  the  fsBces  and  stimidate  the  parts.    Besides  thcso 
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we  possess  anthelmintic  enemata,  which  remove  worms,  such 
as  the  Enema  rerebinthinse,  Enema  Aloes,  and  an  enema  of 
bitter  infusions,  or  salt  and  water.  Ice-cold  water  may  be 
injected  mto  the  rectum  as  an  antipyretic  enema,  i.e.  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  and  as  a  styptic  enema  in  hajmorrhage. 

III.  Pathological  Eelations. 

As  far  as  om-  present  purpose  is  concerned,  the  distui'bances 
hL  bpp'^  nl  ^^,4*^P«^<ie^tly  of  its  digestive  fimction,  which 
has  been  akeady  discussed,  are  chiefly  two,  namely:  excessive 
action,  the  striking  phenomenon  of  which  is  ZrrA«a  and 
defective  action,  characterised  by  comtipation  ' 

1.  Excessive  Intestinal  Diarrhoea,  as  we  have  seen 

^  generaUy  referable  to  gastric  or  duodenal  dyspemil  The' 
<^™°^y  improper  food,  iicf  ding  the 
vanouBimtant  substances  which  may  be  admitted  alon^with 
It,  such  as  unwholesome  di-inks,  the  organisms  of  putrefaction 
and  the  poisons  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  £d  Sn 
Irritant  poisons  have  the  same  effect.    Certai^  intestinal  irrf 
tants  are  generated  in  the  body  itself  such      ur^  ft?  " 
of  gout  (chiefly  uiic  acid),  and^he  pois  fof  ^Sa  N 
disturbances  may  produce  diarrhcea  foi'  exampin^etv  and 

wyLg^Sl^:  '""^  '"''""^'^^  condition  on  which  it  d  jends 

be  tiLnTeStrtSJ^^^^^^^^^  ^-^'i^*^  °*  --t 
perforation  of  thtbX  t  X'«^^^^^^^^^  temia  peritonitis,  and 
the  intestine,  however  sh^.-ht  if,W'"'*^"i°  movement  of 
because  highly  TngeroS  and  ?n  ll  T'^'^'^'f  ■  "^'^'^^^^^'^ 
intestine  fofth^tinierngis^^^^^^^^^^  of  the 

chronic  form.    0?  itTc4st  '^'^"^^        *°  ''^PP'^'^^'  ^  ^ 

examples  certain  kinds  of  food\TrearL?'f  iUustrative 
and  duodenal  dyspepsia  esiSiallvfn^  ^'^^  chi-onic  gastric 
disorder;  scdent^aiy  ^  0^10^.^^^  ^^'^^Y 
substances,  such  al  uLe  and  InS     f -.^^f  ^^^^""''^  ^P^^ifio 
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to  impainnent  of  the  general  health  hy  sedentary  occupations, 
foul  air,  etc. ;  to  a  variety  of  ohscure  causes,  commonly  referred 
to  as  locality,  and  change  of  habits;  and  to  certain  organic 
diseases  of  the  howel.  The  most  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of 
constipation  are  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  bowel  in  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  lead-poisoning.  Although  constipation, 
like  diarrhoea,  is  but  a  symptom,  and  must  be  treated  as  such, 
its  unfavourable  effects  on  digestion,  sanguification,  and  the 
functions  generally,  are  almost  endless. 

Along  with  constipation  must  be  considered  a  class  of  cases 
where  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  liver,  heart,  lungs,  general 
circulation,  brain,  blood,  or  kidneys,  demands  free  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  and,  it  may  be,  even  a  hydragogue  or  cathartic 
action,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  unloading  the  circulation  or  of 
evacuating  excrementitious  substances.  Frequent  reference 
will  be  made  to  this  application  of  purgation  under  the  several 
organs  in  the  following  chapters. 

rV.  Natural  Eecovery. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  first  method  of 
natural  recovery — by  removal  of  the  cause.  By  this  means  not 
only  is  the  bowel  purged  of  irritant  matters,  but  constipation 
may  be  naturally  relieved  by  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea  produced 
by  the  in-itant  effect  of  the  retained  fajces.  Both  diarrhoea 
and  constipation,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  may  spon- 
taneously cease,  and  the  normal  action  of  the  bowels  return. 
Therapeutical  assistance  is,  however,  constantly  valuable,  and 
fi-equently  essential.  Thus  the  diaiThoea  of  infants  may  quickly 
end  in  fatal  exhaustion,  and  atony  of  the  gut  may  be  the  result 
of  neglected  constipation. 

V.  Therapetttics- 

1.  Excessive  Intestinal  Activity  ;  Treatment  of  Diarrhoea. — 
The  treatment  of  diarrhoja  should  begin,  if  possible,  with  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  If  this  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
bowel  itself,  we  must  encoui-age  intestinal  activity  for  a  time 
by  such  pui-gatives  as  Castor  Oil,  Khubarb,  Calomel,  Magnesia, 
and  Senna.  The  first  two  drugs  are  specially  valuable,  as  they 
also  possess  an  astiingent  action,  which  comes  into  force  after 
the  pui-gatiou.  On  the  same  principle,  diarrhoea  from  hepatic 
or  renal  disorder  or  disease,  is  rationally  treated  by  non- 
interference or  even  by  a  judicious  increase  of  elimination  by 
the  bowel,  hepatic  and  renal  stimulants  being  also  combined  ; 
that  is,  by  the  use  of  a  purgative  which  is  partly  cholagoguo, 
followed  by  a  diui-etic— a  mercui-ial  pill  supplemented  by  a 
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Seidlitz  powder.  Again,  diaiThoea  due  to  acidity  in  the  duo- 
denxun  is  rationally  treated  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  such 
as  Lime-water,  Chalk,  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda — a  highly 
successful  method  in  the  intestinal  dyspepsia  of  infants.  If 
the  cause  cannot  bo  removed,  its  effects  may  be  physically  pre- 
vented by  coating  the  surface  of  the  bowel  with  Bismuth. 

To  counteract  the  irritant  influence,  astringent  measures 
must  be  employed ;  and  the  two  kinds  of  astriagents  in  general 
use  for  this  purpose  are  the  constringents  and  the  nervo-muscular 
intestinal  sedatives.  Of  the  former.  Tannic  Acid  is  less  often  used 
than  its  aUies,  between  which  there  is  little  to  choose,  such  as 
Catechu,  Eano,  and  Krameria.    "With  the  constringent  there  is 
usually  combined  some  preparation  of  opium  as  a  nervo-muscular 
sedative,  in  the  form  of  Dover's  Powder,  Kino,  and  Opium, 
or  Compound  Opium  Powder,  which  relieve  pain,  diminish  the 
peristaltic  movements,  check  the  secretions,  and  aiTest  tha 
cramps  or  toi-mina.    It  will  be  found  desirable  in  almost  every 
case  of  diarrhoea  demanding  immediate  arrest,  to  combine  a 
certain  amount  of  opium,  however  small,  with  the  other  drugs. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  use  of  the  intes- 
tinal vascular  astiingents  :  Lead,  Silver,  and  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid.    These  are  specially  indicated  in  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  bowel,  such  as  accompany  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  and  tuberculosis.    Diluted  Sulphm-ic  Acid  is  given 
when  _  the  effect  is  intended  to  be  speedy  and  brief.    A  small 
quantity  of  Opium  or  Morphia  is  agaia  a  powerful  adjuvant ; 
for  instance,  as  the  Lead  and  Opium  Pill,  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Laudanum,  and  Dilute  Acetic  Acid,  Acetate  of  Lead, 
and  Acetate  of  Morphine  combined.   In  certain  cases  these 
remedies  may  be  admmistered  in  an  enema,  the  Enema  Opii  beino- 
particularly  valuable.    Coto  Bark  is  successful  in  some  cases  of 
persistent  tubercular  diarrhoea.    Nervous  diaiThcea  may  be 
relieved  by  Bromide  of  Potassium.    Some  foi-ms  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  and  the  flux  of  urasmia  (when  it  can  be  safely 
checked),  are  best  treated  with  Persalts  of  Iron. 
_   _  The  food  is  to  be  ordered  in  diarrhoea  with  a  view  to  prevent 
irritation,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  cure ;  and  dieting  must  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  medicinal  treatment. 
T^®«     1°'''?*       entirely  fluid,  as  a  rule,  and  wiH  consist 
chiefly  of  broths  and  milk.    The  former  must  be  caref uUy  pre-  ■ 
pared,  without  fat  or  seasoning,  and  given  cold.    The  mUk 
must  be  in  a  form  Avhich  will  not  yield  a  large  indigestible 
curd— itself  a  source  of  intestmal  derangement,  but  given  with 
effervescing  alkaline  waters,  or  Hme-water,  or  boHed  and  mixed 
with  some  kind  of  starch,  such  as  arrowroot  or  rice  Eoa-s 
must  be  used  with  caution.    Ice  is  the  best  means  of  relieving 
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thirst,  or  sips  of  toast-water;  draughts  of  aU  kinds  must  be 
avoided.  Stimulants  may  he  requii-ed  hy  the  aged,  hy  infants 
and  m  aU  cases  of  protracted  diarrhoea,  brandy  and  port  wine 
being  the  most  suitable  forms. 

2.  Deficient  Intestinal  Aclion  :  The  Use  of  Purgatives 
treatment  of  constipation  consists  chiefly  in  careful  regulation 
oi  the  diet,  which  should  iaclude  fruits,  green  vegetables  meats 
and  "  whole  "  brown  bread,  whilst  mUk  and  strong  tea  are  to 
be  avoided.  As  a  rule,  however,  its  chronic  "  habitual  "  form 
calls  for  active  interference. 

In  the  treatment  of  constipation,  the  cause  must  first  be 
removed  if  it  can  be  discovered.  The  diet,  digestion,  and  liver 
must  bo  regulated,  and  sufficient  muscular  exercise,  mental 
relaxation,  and  other  hj^gienic  provisions  ensm-ed. 

Habitual  constipation  being  generally  referable  to  torpidity 
of  the  muscular  coat,  wUl  be  rationally  treated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  nervo-muscular  stimulants.  But  these  must  be 
preceded  by  a  free  evacuation,  srace  the  tone  of  the  intestinal 
wall  cannot  be  restored  until  over-distension  has  been  removed. 
For  this  purpose  a  more  powerful  purgative  must  be  given  at 
first,  such  as  Colocynth  and  Blue  Pill,  followed  by  a  saline,  to 
thoroughly  empty  the  gut ;  and  this  practice  wiU  be  repeated 
with  advantage  every  few  weeks  for  a  time.  A  regular  course 
oi  aperient  medicine  may  then  be  commenced.  There  is  con- 
siderable choice  of  drugs  which  increase  peristalsis,  the  best  for 
habitual  use  being  Aloes,  Senna,  Ehamnus  Frangula,  and 
Cascara  Sagrada.  N"ux  vomica  (Strychnine)  is  often  added,  in 
cases  where  the  muscular  tone  has  been  lost  by  protracted  over- 
distension ;  and  Belladonna  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  of  Aloes  in 
particular  cases.  Ehubarb,  which  is  a  popular  aperient,  is  apt 
to  produce  fiuther  constipation. 

Muscular  torpidity  is  also  rationally  treated  with  chola- 
gogues,  and  Ehubarb  and  Aloes  act  partly  in  this  way.  The  sa- 
line cholagogues,  such  as  Sulphate  of  Sodium,  and  the  many  bitter 
mineral  waters  now  sold  (such  as  FiiedrichshaU  and  Hunj-adi 
Janos)  are  highly  popular  habitual  pm-gatives,  but  are  apt  to 
lose  their  eifect  if  given  for  a  length  of  time,  and  then  to  in- 
crease i-atber  than  relieve  constipation.  In  ansemic  subjects 
the  PUula  Aloes  et  Ferri,  and  in  uterine  inactivity  the  Pilula 
Aloes  et  MyrrhEB,  are  specially  indicated.  Purgative  or 
simple  enemata  must  occasionally  be  ordered,  but  the  prac- 
tice must  not  be  continued  lest  it  become  habitual.  It 
may  be  necessary  ro  keep  up  the  action  of  nervo-muscular 
intestinal  stimulants  for  an  indefinite  period;  and  Senna  is  the 
best  drug  for  this  pui-pose,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
compound  Ijiquorice  Powder. 
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Severe  and  protracted  constipation,  in  which  the  bowels  ai-e 
heavily  loaded  with  fasces,  as  in  lead-poisoning  or  spinal 
paralysis,  or  as  the  residt  of  indolent  and  careless  habits,  may 
demand  a  cathartic.  The  officinal  preparations  of  Colocynth 
are  suitable  in  such  cases,  containing  as  they  do  Aloes  and 
Scammony,  so  that  if  they  be  followed  by  a  saline  di-aught,  the 
entu-e  length  of  the  bowel  will  be  evacuated.  Sometimes  even 
Croton  on  is  required,  and  a  large  piu-gative  enema  may  be 
preferable  to  repeated  purgation  by  the  mouth  in  weak  subjects. 
This  is  an  absolute  inile  in  the  constipation  of  tj-phoid  fever. 

The  treatment  of  constipation  constitutes  but  a  small  part 
of  the  use  of  purgatives.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  m  which  purgation  is  practised,  the  indication  is  to 
hasten  or  mcrease  the  natm-al  activity  of  the  bowels,  in  order  to 
obtam  some  or  aH  of  the  other  effects  of  considerable  evacuation 
which  we  have  already  studied.  The  practical  question  then 
comes  to  be  what  degree  of  activity  of  pui-gation  is  desii^able. 
iho  activity  of  a  pm-gative  may  be  estimated  by  the  rapidity  of 
Its  effect,  by  the  number  of  the  evacuations,  by  the  amount  of 
water  m  the  stools,  and  by  the  degi-oe  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance which  it  produces ;  these  results,  as  a  rule,  varying  directly 
with  each  other.  ^      j    a  3 

When  there  exists  an  urgent  indication  for  the  reduction  of 
the  general  blood  pressure,  for  instance,  in  cerebral  htemorrhaffe 
-Rith  enlarged  heart,  the  most  active  purgatives  are  employed 
A  drastic  must  then  be  given,  such  as  Croton  Oil,  which  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  very  easily  administered  to  an 
unconscious  patient.  When  the  portal  system,  heart,  or  systemic 
yems  are  overloaded,  and  the  iluids  of  the  blood  are  finding 
their  way  out  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  constitute  dropsy,  hydraqoqne 
ca.harti.es  and  sahnes  are  given,  to  establish  a  free  flow  of  water 
nf  fi,  n  '"''^  '"'f'''"'  circulation.  Jalap  in  the 
of^nf  ?f  f  o^Po^^  Powder,  Colocynth,  and  (most  powerful 
Kcamio^i  ^i^"""'  commonly  employed,  less  frequently 
Scammony.    Frequent  salme  draughts,  either  alone  or  after  a 

SocUum^nr?/  f"^'  ^^r^'  '^'"^  -  t^<^  sulphat  s  of 

Sodium  and  Mag-ncsium,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Rochelle  Salt 

At  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  afcclions,  for  instance 
acute  bronchitis  or  local  abscess,  it  is  usual  to  unload  the  bowels 
and  reheve  the  hver,  heart,  vascular  system,  and  respiration 
by  means  of  ^  sunple  purgative.  The  Colocynth  an  hZ' 
cyamus  Pill  with  or  without  Calomel  or  Blue  PiU  if  weU 
adapted  for  those  cases,  l.oing  given  at  night  and  followed  in 
Ihc  moi-nmg  by  a  Seidht^  powder.  louowea  m 

Chronic  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs,  bowels  and  liver 
a  form  of  disorder  not  uncommon  with'  sedenTa'ry  persrs,' 
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especially  ■women,  may  call  for  a  course  of  treatment  by  aperient 
mineral  waters,  usually  containing  Sulphates  of  Sodium  and 
Magnesium,  at  some  watering  place,  or  systematically  at  home. 

Contra-indlcationSjand  abuses  of  purgatives.  —  Purgatives 
must  be  used  with  special  caution  in  delicate  subjects,  such  as 
infants  and  the  aged  ;  in  persons  weakened  by  disease;  in  inflamed 
ulcerated  conditions  of  the  bowels  ;  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  haemorrhoids  and  other  affections  of  the  rectum  ;  in  preg- 
nancy, and  during  menstruation.  In  such  subjects  and  condi- 
tions, constipation  should  be  relieved  if  possible  by  enemata  or 
mild  aperients,  such  as  Castor  Oil,  Sulphur,  Senna,  and  dietetic 
laxatives.  Aged  persons  do  not  bear  saline  purgatives  well 
unless  they  be  given  warm  or  combined  with  a  ciirminative. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  pm-gatives  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

Aiitlielmintics. — In  connection  with  the  remedies 
directed  to  the  intestine,  must  be  discussed  the  anthelmintics 
[avr\,  against,  and  e\fjLivs,  a  worm),  or  medicines  which  expel  or 
Mil  worms.  These  belong  to  two  classes,  namely  (1)  vermi- 
fuges, which  simply  expel  the  parasites  {vermis,  a*  worm,  and. 
fuffo,  I  drive  out) ;  and  (2)  vermicides,  which  destroy  them 
{vermis,  a  woi-m,  and  cmdo,  I  kill).  The  vermifuges  belong  to 
the  cathartic  purgatives,  such  as  Scammony  and  Jalap:  they 
may  be  given  either  alone,  combined  with,  or  several  hours 
after  a  dose  of  a  vermicide.  The  principal  vermicides  are 
Male-Fern,  Turpentine,  Kamala,  Kusao,  Pomegranate  Eoot 
Bark;  also  Santonica  and  Santonin.  The  two  last  drugs  act 
specially  on  the  lumbricus,  the  others  kUl  the  tape-worm.  The 
thread- worm  (oxyuris)  which  infests  the  rectimi  is  best  reached 
by  anthelmintic  enemata  of  Turpentine,  Aloes,  or  Salt  and 
water,  preceded  by  injections  of  a  bitter  infusion,  such  as 
Calimiba  or  Quassia,  with  or  without  iron,  to  remove  the  mucus 
in  which  they  flourish. 


Anthelmintics. 

Vebmifuges. 

■Vermicides. 

Indirect  Anthelmintics. 

Jalapa 

Scammonium 
Cambogia 

rilix  Mas 

Santoninum 

01.  Terebinthinee 

Kusso 

Spigelia 

Kamala 

Areca 

Qranati  Eadix 

Quassia 
Calumba 
Persalts  of  Iron 
Sodli  Chloridum 

Substances  Acting  on  the 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  LIVER. 

I.  Physiological  Kelations. 

The  substances  which  enter  the  liver  thi'ough  the  portal  vein 
consist  of  the  products  of  digestion  in  the  widest  sense,  namely, 
proteids  including  leucin  and  tyrosin,  sugars,  salts,  a  trace 
of  fat,  and  abundant  water.  When  we  parted  with  the  proteids 
in  the  duodeniun,  they  were  in  the  foim  of  peptones  ;  when  we 
meet  with  them  again  in  the  vena  porta3,  they  have  been  trans- 
formed iato  ordinary  serum  albumen,  apparently  in  the  process 
of  absorption.  The  sugars  enter  the  liver  partly  unchanged, 
partly  perhaps  as  derivatives — lactic  and  butyric  acid.  The 
proteids,  sugars,  water,  salts,  etc.,  wiU  obviously  be  poui-ed 
into  the  liver  very  abundantly  during  digestion.  At  the  same 
time,  there  enters  the  Hver  through  the  hepatic  artery  a  supply 
of  oxygen  which  appears  to  be  precariously  limited,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  size  of  the  vessel.  In  the  presence  of  this  double 
supply,  and  in  proportion  to  it,  the  hepatic  ceUs  display  their 
special  activity,  and  yield  glycogen,  urea,  and  bile.  The  ui-ea 
and  bUe  are  carried  oif  as  such,  the  fonner  by  the  hepatic  veins 
to  escape  by  the  kidneys,  the  latter  by  the  bowels.  Tho 
glycogen  has  a  less  simple  history.  It  accumulates  in  the 
liver  cells,  where  it  appears  as  a  form  of  amyloid  material 
specially  adapted  for  stoiing  up  in  an  insoluble  state  the  sugar 
and  part  of  the  proteids.  By  tliis  aiTangement  the  blood  and 
body  generally  are  saved  fi-om  being  flushed  with  sugar  after 
each  meal,  and  the  sugar  itself  is  not  wasted.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  ferment  the  glycogen  is  gradually  re-converted 
into  some  kind  of  sugar;  the  amount  of  amyloid  material 
hydrated_  varying  with  the  necessities  of  the  system.  Tliis 
function  is  regulated  by  a  nervous  mechanism,  having  its  centre 
m  the  medulla,  with  efferent  and  (presumably)  afferent 
nerves. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  liver  to  be  carefully 
noted  by  the  therapeutist  is  the  cirmlalion  of  the  We.  The  bile 
having  entered  tho  bowel  and  mixed  with  the  chyme  is  not 
entirely  evacuated  by  the  faices.  On  the  contrary,  its  most  im- 
portant constituents,  the  biliary  salts,  are  re-absorbed  from  the 
bowel  and  earned  back  to  the  liver,  again  to  bo  secreted  and 
reach  the  bowel.  Thus  the  bile  may  be  said  to  move  in  a  circle 
compnscd  by  the  bile  ducts  and  gall  bladder,  the  intestine,  and 
the  portal  vein.  ' 
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II.  Phakmacodtnamics. 

Although  the  liver  is  apparently  so  inaccessihle,  we  have 
great  control  over  the  influences  under  which  its  multiform 
activity  is  displayed. 

(1)  By  means  of  the  food  we  can  completely  interrupt 
the  hepatic  functions,  or  interfere  with  them  at  our  pleasure. 
The  amoimt  of  m-ea,  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  proportion  of 
store  glycogen  in  the  liver,  may  be  modified  dii-ectly,  within 
certain  limits,  by  the  amount  of  food  allowed;  and  the  urea 
and  glycogen  may  be  respectively  made  to  vary  with  the 
relative  proportion  of  nitrogenous  and  amylaceous  constituents 
in  the  diet.  The  supply  of  oxygen  which  reaches  the  liver 
by  means  of  bodily  exercise,  is  equally  under  our  control. 
The  larger  the  volume  of  oxygen  entering  the  liver,  the  more 
ready  and  complete  wiU  be  the  subtle  processes  of  chemical 
composition  and  decomposition  within  it.  We  thus  come  to 
appreciate  a  fact  of  the  first  importance — that  we  can  influence 
the  liver  through  the  medium  of  its  supply.  But  we  can  do  so 
in  another  way.  We  can  tap,  as  it  were,  the  channel  of  supply, 
the  portal  vein.  The  radicals  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  rectum 
(superior  ha3raorrhoidal)  anastomose  with  the  veins  around 
the  anus;  and  leeches  applied  to  this  part  will  drain  blood  from 
the  portal  system,  and  thus  indirectly  from  the  liver.  Closely 
allied  to  bleeding  in  principle  is  hydragogue  purgation,  which 
diverts  a  quantity  of  water  fi-om  the  portal  radicles  in  the  ia- 
testinal  wall,  and  secures  its  evacuation. 

(2)  The  liver  may  be  influenced  through  its  products,  by 
securing  the  proper  disposal  of  the  urea,  bUe,  and  glycogen. 
In  the  bodily  organs,  as  in  the  practical  arts,  the  rate  of 
manufacture  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  products  be  re- 
moved. We  have  seen,  in  the  stomach,  that  digestion  is 
arrested  by  accumulation  of  peptones  amongst  the  food.  In  the 
like  manner,  an  accumulation  of  urea,  of  bile,  or  of  glycogen, 
in  the  system,  interferes  with  the  hepatic  processes.  Now,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  we  can  increase  the  elimination  of 
urea  by  the  kidney,  and  thus  indirectly  stimidate  the  Hver. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  disposal  of  the  bile  furnishes  us 
with  a  means  of  rousing  the  hepatic  functions.  This  brings  us 
to  consider  the  action  of  indirect  cholagogues. 

That  portion  of  the  circulation  of  the  bUe  which  occurs  in 
the  intestine  is  thoroughly  under  our  control.  We  can  sweep 
the  bowel  empty  of  its  contents ;  and  with  these  the  bile, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  re-absorbed,  is  expelled  from 
the  body.  The  portal  blood  and  liver  are  thus  deprived  of 
material  in  which  the  biliary  salts  exist  ready  made,  namely, 
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their  own  products ;  and  the  hepatic  cells  are  driven  to  fresh 
secretion.  The  purgatives  which  sweep  away  the  old  hile, 
and  so  lead  to  the  production  of  new  bile,  are  called  _  in- 
direct cholagogues.  Mercurials  specially  act  upon  the  liver 
in  this  way. 

(3)  We  believe  that  we  can  modify  the  metabolic  processes 
in  the  liver  by  specific  hepatic  stimulants  and  depressants, 

irrespective  of  both  the  supply  and  the  products.  Thus,  Phos- 
phorus, Antimony,  and  Arsenic,  influence  the  metabolic  activity 
of  the  liver,  causing  a  greater  production  of  urea,  and  the  last 
two  a  free  flow  of  bUe.  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  and  Dilutod 
Nitrohydrochloric  Acid  have  probably  the  same  effect  as 
regards  the  glycogen  and  the  bile.  Chloride  of  Ammonium 
remarkably  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  apparently  by  its  own 
decomposition,  but  still  probably  through  the  agency  of  the 
liver  cells.  Iron  increases  the  amount  of  urea.  Amyl  Nitrite 
stimulates  the  glycogenic  ftmction.  On  the  other  hand,  thei-e 
can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  process  of  hepatic  activity 
may  be  remarkably  reduced  by  means  of  Opium,  and  to  a  less 
degree  by  Quinine  and  Alcohol. 

The  direct  efi'ect  of  certain  drugs  upon  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  unquestionable.  Podophyllin,  Rhubarb,  Aloes,  Colocjmth, 
Colchicum,  Jalap,  Scammony,  Ipecacuanha,  Sulphate  of  Sorlium, 
Phosphate  of  Sodium,  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  Nitro- 
hydrochloric Acid,  and  (non-olScial)  Euon)-min  and  Iridin, 
stimulate  the  liver  substance  and  increase  the  amount  of  bile 
secreted,  and  are  therefore  direct  cholagogues.  Mercurials, 
including  Calomel,  as  weU  as  acids,  and  such  substances  as 
Guaiacum,  Sarsaparilla,  etc.,  possibly  act  less  powerfully  as 
direct  hepatic  stimulants.  Opium  and  Morphine  reduce  the 
activity  of  the  secretion. 

m.  Pathologicai  Eelations. 

The  therapeutics  of  the  liver  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
study  of  the  treatment  of  its  functional  disorders.  The  common 
causes  of  derangement  of  the  Hver  are  to  be  found  in  the 
materials  supplied  to  it,  namely,  food  and  air,  and  especially  in 
the  want  of  due  proportion  between  the  two.  Most  fi-equently 
there  is  excess  of  food— excess  of  rich  food,  especially  of  meat 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  causing  also  primary  indigestion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  maybe  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
supplied  through  the  hepatic  artery,  i.e.  deficient  respii-ation 
and_  circulation,  generally  referable  to  sedentary  or  luxurious 
habits,  abstinence  from  muscular  exercise,  and  confinement  to 
Ul- ventilated  hot  atmospheres.  Not  uncommonly  th  c  t  wo  classes 
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of  causes  are  combined,  as  is  wcU  seen  in  the  disorders  and  dis- 
eases  of  the  hver  so  common  in  the  tropics. 

Another  way  in  which  disorders  of  the  liver  oriffinato  is 
thi-ough  retention  of  the  products.    If  the  Hdneys  lung  o 
bowels  are  inactive,  the  liver  wiU  be  blocked,  as  it  wcrT'  by 
urea,  unc  acid,  sugar,  and  bile  ;  and  hepatic  metaboUsm  wiU 
become  feeble.    Thrs  condition  is  gcnei^dly  referable  to  im- 
pau-ed  muscular  and  circulatoiy  activity;  to  want  of  exercise, 
air  and  hght,  which  beget  renal  and  intestinal  torpidity:  it 
IS  the  disorder  of  town  life.   In  other  cases  debility  of  the  liver 
IS  distinctly  mherited.  ^ 
_    In  wliateyer  way  induced,  derangement  of  the  Hver  consists 
m  certain  disturbances  of  the  chemical  processes  within  it 
which  mamfest  themselves  by  altered  composition  of  the  ex- 
cretions and  many  weU-marked  symptoms.    The  luiue  con- 
tains an  excess  (rarely  a  deficiency)  of  ui-ea,  an  excess  of  uric 
acid,  occasionaUy  sugar,  and  even  albuminous  bodies,  derived 
probably  from  tha  Uver;  whilst  its  reaction  is  disturbed,  the 
coloimng  matter  is  in  excess,  and  leucin  and  tyi-osin  make  their 
appearance  m  it.    The  bUe  is  altered  in  quantity  and  quality 
giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  or  constipation  with  foul  pale  stools  to 
inspissation  of  bile  in  the  ducts  andgaU  bladder,  and  the  foi-ma- 
tion  of  gall  stones.    The  general  symptoms  of  biJiary  disorder 
are  referable  to  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  the  normal  products— urea,  uric  acid,  etc.,  and  of 
imperfectly  formed  products  allied  to  these.    Such  products  of 
disordered  metabolism,  though  differing  from  the  normal  only 
by  a  few  atoms,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  may  be 
highly  deleterious  in  their  action  on  the  body.    Entering  the 
blood  by  the  hepatic  veins,  they  disturb  the  nervous  system,  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  sleepiness,  languor,  irritability  of  temper, 
the  headache,  and  the  general  misery  and  melancholy,  so  familiar 
in  the  "  bilious."    They  enter  the  muscles  and  produce  aching, 
weariness,  muscular  debility,  and  trembling.    Palpitation  and 
flushing  indicate  their  action  on  the  circulation,  whilst  the 
general  nutrition  also  suffers.    If  this  condition  persist,  certain 
chi-onic  states  of  the  system  are  induced,  which  are  known  as 
gout  and  lithajmia.    The  heart  and  vessels  become  diseased, 
as  well  as  the  skin  and  joints.    Continued  distm-bance  of  the 
reaction  and  constitution  of  the  urine  leads  to  a  deposit  in  the 
urinary  passages  of  some  of  its  salts  in  a  soHd  f  oi-m,  constituting 
gravel  or  calculus  ;  and  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys  may 
ultimately  result. 

Absorj)tion  of  bile  into  the  blood  may  occur  in  these  cases, 
but  more  so  in  actual  plugging  of  the  ducts,  which  leads  to 
javndicc.    In  either  case,  some  or  all  of  the  constituents  of  the 
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bile  enter  tte  blood,  circulate  mth  it,  colour  all  the  organs, 
and  are  cast  out  in  the  various  secretions,  especially  the 
mine. 

Lastly,  the  glycogenic  fuaction  of  the  Hver  may  be  dis- 
ordered, and  sugar  make  its  appearance  in  the  blood,  mine,  and 
all  the  tissues,  constituting  glycosuria  or  diabetes  meUitus. 
Excess  of  sugar-yielding  food  may  cause  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  well-marked  diabetes  is  generally  referable  to  derangement 
of  the  elaborate  nervous  and  chemical  processes  of  stoiing  and 
re-distributing  the  nutrient  elements  of  the  food  carried  on  in 
the  Hver.  Hunger  and  wasting  are  therefore  its  prominent 
s^ptoms,  and  thii'st  is  also  very  urgent  fi-om  the  dim-etio 
efiect  of  the  sugar.  In  some  instances  diabetes  may  be  traced 
to  injury  or  disease  of  the  hepatic  ("  diabetic  ")  centre  in  the 
brain,  or  of  the  nen'ous  connections  between  it  and  the  liver. 

rv.  Natural  Eecovehy.  ' 
Disorder  of  the  Uver  disappears  under  favomable  cii-cum- 
stances ;  that  is,  with  a  retm-n  to  the  normal  influences  Ee- 
covery  is  assisted  on  the  one  hand,  by  temporaiy  abstinence 
from  food,  brought  about  by  loss  of  appetite,  or  even  loathing 
tor  toed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  excretion  of  the  morbid 
products.  Excess  of  bile  reheves  itself  natm^aUy  by  biUous 
diarrhoea.  Nature  requires  guidance,  however,  in  hepatic  dis- 
orders,  lor  the  languor,  depression,  and  musculai-  debihty  which 
it  ongmates  tend  to  give  rise  to  fmther  indisposition  to  exercise, 
and  thus  to  an  aggravation  of  the  eviL 

V.  Theeapetjtics. 

T,v.?^P^*'°  disorder  can  only  be  prevented  by  taking  a  com- 
prehensive  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Uver  to  the  organs  of 
digestion,  absorption,  blood  formation,  and  excretion  The 
income,  m  the  form  of  food  and  air,  must  be  tho^hly  super! 
vised.  The  diet  must  be  definitely  ordered.  Perfeft  Le  tion 
and  in  estmal  activity  must  be  seemed.    In  many  case?  it  ^ 

aT  /^f  ^'^'^^          "ttle  mre  Is  lequired 

Abundant  bodily  exercise  must  be  recommended.  The  So ' 
sphere  breathed  must  be  as  pure,  cool,  and  brighi  as  possible' 
Sedentary  or  lazy  habits  must  be  changed  for  wCesome  eV.r 

It  w,U  ,1s.  bo  ev,do«t  ii  increased  .ctirity  ot'^L  SSyt 
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skin,  and  bowels,  all  of  which  wUl  mihurden  the  liver  by 
hastening  the  removal  fi-om  the  blood  of  metabolic  products. 

If  proijhylaxis  faU,  and  disorder  be  actually  present,  imme- 
diate treatment  must  be  undertaken.  The  first  step  will  be  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  the  disorder.  A  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  habits  and  constitution  will  often  reveal  serious 
errors  in  the  mode  of  living.  These  must  be  reformed  as  has 
just  been  suggested.  Active  medicLual  treatment  must  be  begim 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  iu  arranging  the  details  of  this,  several 
objects  may  be  combined.  A  brisk  pui-ge  must  fii-st  be  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  sweep  the  intestiae  of  imperfectly  digested  food, 
and  stimulate  its  absorptive,  excretory,  and  locomotive  func- 
tions. The  question  of  the  selection  of  a  purgative  introduces 
us  to  the  use  of  cholagogues.  Calomel  and  Colocynth,  Rhubarb 
and  Colocynth,  Podophyllin,  and  a  variety  of  allied  purgatives 
and  cholagogues,  mentioned  iu  the  second  section,  ia  proper 
combination  with  carminatives,  are  in  constant  employment  for 
increasing  the  flow  of  bile.  An  almost  invariable  practice  is  to 
follow  up  the  purgative  by  a  saline,  and  the  rationale  of  this 
plan  is  obvious.  The  Sulphate  of  Magnesium,  Sulphate  of  Sodium, 
or  Tartrate  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  with  Tartrate  of  Sodium 
(Seidlitz  powder),  not  only  complete  the  evacuation  and  stimu- 
lation of  the  bowel  and  the  cholagogue  effect,  but  their  hydra- 
gogue  influence  (with  that  of  the  previous  purgative)  will  drain 
a  certain  amount  of  water  from  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  relieve 
the  circulation  within  the  liver.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
salts  will  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  excreted  by  the  Iridney, 
which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  they  powerfully  stimulate, 
thus  opening  the  second  great  channel  of  relief  to  the  Uver, 
the  urinary  discharge.  The  tartrates  pass  out  in  the  urine  as 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  by  this  means  the  excess  of  uric  acid 
which  may  have  threatened  or  had  actually  produced  gravel,  is 
neutralised  and  safely  conducted  from  the  body.  Altogether 
the  time-honoured  Blue  Pill  and  Seidlitz  powder  form  a  com- 
bination which  is  in  every  respect  scientifically  sound,  although 
probably  of  purely  empirical  origin.  In  urgent  cases  of  acute 
hepatic  disorder,  the  therapeutist  may  even  divert  part  of  the 
blood  supply  by  tapping  the  portal  vein,  that  is,  by  applying 
leeches  round  the  anus. 

An  attempt  may  next  be  made  to  act  upon  the  liver  directly: 
to  rouse  its  metabolic  energy  by  one  of  the  specific  agents 
already  enumerated.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  in  acute  he- 
patic disorder  is  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  given  between  meals 
in  some  of  the  combinations  suggested  in  chapter  iii.,  espe- 
cially with  Ehubarb,  Senna,  or  Aloes.  In  more  chronic  cases, 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  or  Arsenic  often  proves  of  great 
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service  given  immediately  after  meals,  or  that  valuable  com- 
bination oi  hepatic  stimulants,  the  PHula  Hydrargyri  Sub- 
chloridi  Composita,  given  every  night  for  a  week  on  end.  _  In 
cases  of  chronic  hepatic  disorder  originating  in  the  tropics, 
Diluted  Nitrohydrochloric  Acid  is  often  used  with  success  both 
internally  and  as  a  bath.  The  effects  of  hepatic  disorder 
upon  other  parts  of  the  system  fi-equently  demand  direct  relief, 
such  as  the  headache,  languor,  or  mental  depression.  Alcohol 
will  fi-equently  answer  the  purpose,  but  induces  fui-ther  hepatic 
disorders,  and  is  otherwise  obviously  objectionable.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Opium,  except  in  very  small  doses  "  to  take 
the  edge  olf  the  misery."  Quinine  given  after  meals  is  of  un- 
questionable service  in  many  mstances.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
useful  and  safe  remedies.  But  on  the  whole  too  much  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on  treating  symptoms. 

For  the  treatment  of  that  remarkable  disorder  of  hepatic 
metabolism  which  is  called  diabetes  meUitus,  the'complete  re- 
arrangement of  the  diet  is  the  first  requisite,  by  the  removal  of 
amyloid  and  saccharine  substances  from  the  food.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  therapeutics  is  more  striking  in  its  way 
than  the  effect  of  Opium,  Morphine,  or  Codeine,  in  dispelling 
the  last  trace  of  sugar  from  the  urine  in  such  cases,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  tolerated  being  sometimes  enormous. 

Substances  which  act  upon  the  Liver. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BLOOD. 

We  win  now  suppose  that  the  products  of  absorption  and 
hepatic  metabolism  have  entered  the  blood.  The  peculiar  rela- 
tions which  the  blood  bears  to  the  solid  organs  gives  a  special 
character  to  its  pathology  and  therapeutics.  It  possesses  of 
itself  no  active  functions,  but  is  siinply  a  great  fluid  medium 
which  conveys  nutrient  material  and  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and 
caiTies  away  the  products  of  their  activity.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  the  medium  by  which  the  active  principles  of  drugs  reach  the 
internal  organs,  mthout,  as  a  rule,  materially  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  blood  itself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  blood 
should  have  comparatively  few  primary  disorders,  whilst  it  is 
constantly  liable  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs  fi'om  which  we  have  ti-aced  its  supply,  and 
of  the  excreting  organs  by  which  its  constituents  finally  leave 
the  body. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 

The  physiological  relations  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  are  very 
obvious :  it  is  the  medium  of  nutrition.  It  carries  between 
the  dilferent  organs  the  materials  which  are  the  sources  of 
energy,  namely  albumins,  fats,  sugar,  water,  and  salts,  as  well 
as  the  products  of  the  vital  processes — carbonic  acid,  water,  ui-ea, 
salts,  and  other  substances.  It  possesses  a  mean  volume,  an 
alkaline  reaction  depending  on  the  presence  chiefly  of  salts  of 
soda,  and  a  certain  general  uniformity  of  composition,  which, 
however,  varies  considerably  at  diiferent  parts  of  the  circula- 
tion— for  instance,  before  and  after  exposure  of  the  blood  to 
the  Uver,  lungs,  muscles,  or  other  active  organs.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  indeed  the  balance  of  two 
opposed  processes — a  process  of  supply,  income,  or  ingestion, 
which  we  have  traced  through  the  liver  from  the  food ;  and 
a  process  of  production,  expenditure,  or  egestion,  carried  on 
by  the  active  organs  of  the  body,  with  their  measurable  pro- 
ducts, energy  and  excretions.  The  white  corpuscles  are  physio- 
logically associated  with  the  plasma,  that  is,  are  essentially 
nutiitive,  in  function ;  they  are  probably  also  the  soui'ce  of  the 
red  corpuscles. 

The  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  perfectly  distinct  fi-om 
the  fimctions  of  the  plasma.  They  are  the  great  mcdimn  of 
respiration,  caiTying  oxygen  fi'om  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and 
are  thus  the  respii-atory  elements  of  the  body.    It  is  imxwrtant 
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for  the  therapeutist  to  rememher  that  the  red  corpuscles  consist 
chiefly  of  hcemoglobin,  y;\th.  a  small  quantity  of  salts,  which 
have  potassium  as  theii-  principal  base  united  yfith. phosphoric  acid. 
Iron  is  an  essential  component  of  hasmoglobin  (C^QoHgjQNjj^ 
FeS30i79).  Whatever  may  he  the  immediate  som-ce  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  development  are  food,  air,  and  free  exposure  of 
the  blood  to  light.  Ultimately  they  are  broken  up,  their  pro- 
ducts forming  the  colouring  matters  of  the  various  secretions. 


II.  Pharmacodynamics. 


1 .  Out  power  over  the  blood  plasma  in  health  is  easily  appre- 
ciated. The  most  obvious  means  of  influencing  it  is  through 
the  income  or  supply.  "We  can  alter  a  man's  diet,  his  digestion, 
and  _  his  hepatic  f  mictions,  and  by  these  indirect  means  we 
retain  a  hold  on  the  vital  fluid.  We  can  also  modify  its  several 
constituents  dming  their  ingestion— the  albumen,  sugar,  water, 
phosphates,  carbonates,  chlorides,  sulphates,  etc.— by  regu- 
lating the  food  or  administering  them  in  the  form  of  di-ugs. 
A  fact  of  great  therapeutical  importance  is  that  we  can  increase 
wtihin  certain  limits,  the  alkalinity  oi  the  plasma  by  means  of 
alkahes  or  alkaline  earths,  given  as  the  Bicarbonates  of  Potassium 
or  bodium,  as  the  various  solutions  of  these  or  of  Lithia,  Lime,  and 
Magnesia  ;  or  in  a  more  moderate  degree  over  a  lonn-er  period 
by  means  of  the  many  natural  alkaline  waters,  such  as  those  of 

f  ^^^Vi  ^^'^''^  Alkalisers 

of  the  blood  act  upon  the  plasma  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly 
by  combining  with  uric  acid,  and  carrying  it  with  them  out  oi 
the  system  by  virtue  of  their  diuretic  influence.  Potassium  is 
the  most  rapid  and  evanescent  alkaliser;  Sodium  is  slower 
and  more  permanent,  as  is  fully  described  at  page  41.  The 
citrates  and  tartrates  are  also  true  alkalisers  of  the  blood,  bein- 
decomposed  as  we  shaU  presently  see,  in  the  presence  of  he 
red  corpuscles,  into  allcaUne  carbonates.  It  ?s  much  mSe 
diSicul  to  reduce  the  natural  alkali^ty  of  The  bkod 
MineraJ  Acids  have  very  little  effect  in  this  direction  as  tbev 
enter  the  blood  in  the  form  of  neutral  salts  of  potash  s'oda  }iJ 
which  pass  out  undecomposed  Citrio  nnrl  Tnrtn,/o  a  '-^  ' 
partly  unchanged  in  thl  vt^^^^^I^^^^^l^^^^Z. 

Uberated  in  the  Sa  W  the'o'diSf'  ''^^''^^'''^ 
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W.t      ^S^y  ^om^\<^jL  compounds.    It  is  most  important, 

and  acids,  but  few_  drugs  act  upon  the  plasma.  The  great 
mapnty  of  them  sunply  exist  in  it,  and  are  conveyed  by  it 
to  the  tissues  and  organs  of  elimination,  where  they  exert  their 
specific  influence. 

But  we  may  go  beyond  this,  and  alter  the  total  amount 
1  VI  °  °\  Pl^s°ia  tlie  body  by  actually  adding  to  it  fi-om 
the  blood  of  another  person  or  animal.  This  is  done  by  tram- 
Jmion,  a  powerful  means  of  restoring  the  blood,  but  one  which 
IS  not  always  readily  available. 

2.  We  can  affect  the  value  of  the  plasma  through  the  ex- 
penditure or  egesta.  We  have  seen  that  piu-gation  is  a  ready 
means  of  influencing  the  water,  salts,  albumen,  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  plasma  in  the  portal  system,  and  thus  in  the 
blood  generally.  We  shall  find  in  subsequent  chapters  that  in 
the  same  way  we  can  stimulate  excretion  by  the  kidneys  and  by 
the  skm.  We  shaU  also  discover,  under  the  head  of  metabolism, 
that  we  can  so  far  either  tax  or  spare  the  great  organs  which 
are  the  source  of  vital  energy  and  therefore  of  waste,  such 
as  the  muscles,  and  thus  the  metabolic  and  nutritive  value  of 
the  whole  blood.  But  we  can  go  much  farther  than  this:  we  can 
actually  abstract  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  by  venesection, 
cupping,  or  leeching,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
portal  vein ;  and  such  alteration  in  quantity  wiU  cause  a  decided 
alteration  in  quality,  for,  as  we  shall  find  in  chapter  x.,  ab- 
straction of  blood  increases  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
plasma. 

3.  A  small  number  of  di-ugs  are  known  to  act  directly  upon 
ihc  white  corpuscles.  Quinine  reduces  theirnumber,  and  paralyses 
their  movements ;  Veratrine  kills  them  (out  of  the  body).  All 
aromatic  oils,  resins,  and  gum-resins,  especially  Myrrh,  increase 
their  production  by  stimulating  intestinal  absorption. 

4.  We  can  increase  the  richness  of  the  blood  in  red  corpuscles, 
and  the  richness  of  the  individual  corpuscles  in  hasmoglobin,  by 
giving  abundant  digestible  and  assimilable  food,  and  by  secur- 
ing the  activity  of  the  lacteal  tract,  which  is  concorned"in  their 
production.  Fresh  aii-  and  sunlight  can  be  secured  by  change 
of  habits  or  residence.  We  can  also  increase  the  constituents 
of  the  red  corpuscles  admitted  into  the  system.  Iron,  which  the 
pharmacopoeia  provides  in  so  many  foi-ms,  directly  increases  the 
amount  of  heemoglobin  even  in  healthy  individuals.  Carbonate  of 
Potassium,in proper  combination  with  Iron,  as  in  the  Mistui-a  Ferri 
Composita  or  Blaud's  pill,  unquestionably  increases  its  value. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  whether  as  the  Diluted  Acid  or  as  the  Phosphate 
of  Iron  and  other  bases,  is  also  a  reputed  blood  restorer.  All 
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tliese  substances,  and  such  others  as  indirectly  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  haemoglobin,  are  known  as  hsema- 
tinics. 

_  Arsenic,  Phosphorus,  and  perhaps  other  metals  combine 
with  the  hEemoglobin,  partially  reduce  it,  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  its  constitution  or  quantity,  so  as  to  impau-  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  corpuscles  if  given  in  full  doses.  Citrates  and 
Ta.rtrates  have  a  peculiar  deoxidising  effect  on  the  blood, 
being  converted  in  part  into  carbonates  at  the  expense  of  the 
hemoglobin,  thus,  2X30^^,07  +  Oig  (from  hemoglobin)  = 
SKjCOg  +  9CO2  +  SHoO.  Lead  reduces  the  number  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  but  probably  indirectly,  by  interfering  with 
digestion.  Iodine  and  Sulphm-  (Sulphides),  Turpentine,  and  a 
few  other  drugs,  such  as  DUuted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  reduce  the 
oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  but  only  after  excessive 
doses,  so  that  m  this  respect  they  may  be  regarded  not  as 
drugs,  but  as  poisons,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  section. 
The  Nitrites  of  Amyl  and  Sodium,  and  Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi 
convert  part  of  the  hemoglobin  into  methasmogiobin,  but  only 

bmd  the  oxygen  more  fii-mly  to  the  corpuscles,  -and  thus  reduce 
oxygenation.  Nitrous  O.xide  gas  acts  indirectly  on  the  corpSes 

with  the  hemoglobin.    It  is  manifest  that  the  methods  of 

;xftrpi~^         -p^s  2 

ni.    Pathological  Eelations. 
As  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  morbid  coti 

pTS^cS&rs  ^^c^  ^^^^^ 

plasma  are  no  doubt  of ten^li  ordfSd    ^Je  const,  ucn  s  of  the 

obscure.    The  albumSs  a -p  Xfi^t  'f  •  ' 

acid  increases  S  Sratorv  u      ^"f"^^^"  Carbonic 

blood  is  increased  'n  am?„°  ^  Tho  water  of  the 

where  its  excretion  is  excessive'  ^rTl  ^11  r ''^ 

iB  beUeved  to  be  ^^^TL^^^^l^ 
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cause.  TJ11C  acid  is  certainly  in  excess  in  gout.  In  calculous 
subjects  there  is  apparently  some  obscure  tendency  to  distur- 
bance of  the  reaction  of  the  blood,  referable  to  derano-ement 
of  pnmaiy  and  secondary  digestion.  Sugar  is  in  excess  in 
^abetes,  probably  from  disordered  supply  ;  urea  is  in  excess  in 
Bright's  disease,  from  defective  excretion.  The  wlMe  corpus- 
cles are  liable  to  abnoi-mal  increase,  as  in  leukajmia,  but  it  is 
BtiU  doubtful  whether  these  are  instances  of  primary  disease  of 
the  blood. 

The  diseases  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  certainly  few  and 
imperfectly  known;  practically  they  may  be  represented  as 
deficiency,  and  deoxydation  or  reduction  of  hsemoglobin.  Dc- 
Jiciency  of  htemogiobin,  whether  traceable  to  want  of  blood  as  a 
whole,  io  poverty  of  the  blood  in  red  corpuscles,  or  to  deficiency 
of  the  individual  corpuscles  in  hsemoglobin,  reduces  the  oxy- 
genating value  of  the  vital  fluid.  All  the  bodily  functions  become 
feeble  :  the  patient  is  weak,  dull,  sleepy,  and  suffers  from  every 
possible  functional  derangement,  especially  shortness  of  breath. 

Reduction  of  haemoglobin,  or,  more  correctly,  of  oxyhsemo- 
globia,  IS  a  result  of  the  admission  to  the  blood,  in  poisonous 
quantities,  of  certain  substances  which  we  have  ah-eady 
mentioned,  such  as  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  or  Turpentine  in 
poisonous  doses.  Carbonic  Oxide  enters  into  combination  with 
the  hasmoglobin,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  expelled  from  the 
coi-puscles.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  unites  partly  with  oxyhaamo- 
globin,  partly  vAih.  reduced  haemoglobin.  Other  bodies,  such 
as  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  seize  upon  and  combine  ^vith  the 
oxygen,  leaving  the  reduced  haemoglobin  to  be  dissolved  out  of 
the  corpuscles  and  diffused  through  the  blood.  Either  of  these 
conditions  is  highly  dangerous,  the  new  ha;moglobin  compound 
in  the  first  case  being  with  difficulty  replaced  by  oxyhemoglobin ; 
whilst  the  reduction  and  solution  in  the  second  case  are  incom- 
patible with  life  if  they  have  occurred  to  any  extent. 

IV.  Natukai  Eecovery. 

The  quantity  and  functional  value  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
being  but  the  balance  between  the  income  and  output  of  the 
body,  readily  return  to  the  nonnal  after  distui-bance.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  corpuscles.  As  long  as  the  disorders 
of  the  red  corpuscles  are  of  a  purely  quantitative  Idnd, 
the  restoration  of  the  normal  conditions  is  followed  by 
a  return  of  the  blood-elements  to  their  proper  constitution. 
The  natui-al  means  of  recovery  are  to  be  found  in  the 
shortness  of  breath  and  debility  which  accompanies  anrt^mia, 
and  which  compel  the  patient  to  spare  the  blood  every 
possible  source  of  waste.  At  the  same  time  the  increased 
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fi-equency  of  the  pulse  and  breathing  compensate  for  want  of 
haemoglobin.  Unfortimately  there  is  hero  as  elsewhere  a  limit 
to  recovery,  as  when  large  quantities  of  a  poison,  such  as 
carhonic  acid,  have  entered  the  blood,  or  when  the  hcemogiobin 
has  been  reduced. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  facts  which  we  have  reviewed  under  the  four  precediag 
heads  are  highly  encoiu-aging  to  the  practical  therapeutist. 

In  plethora  he  will  reduce  the  amount  of  food,  increase  the 
excretions,  and  prescribe  increased  bodily  exertion ;  five-and- 
forty  years  ago  he  would  have  bled  the  patient  freely  and 
repeated  the  operation  at  regular  intervals.  ' 

Ancemia  must  be  treated  by  the  opposite  class  of  measui-ea 
which  will  be  discussed  immediately  under  the  head  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  Speaking  generaUy,  we  must  sustain  and 
restore  the  appetite  and  digestion,  spare  the  body  every  possible 
exertion,  maintain  healthy  excretion,  and,  if  the  condition 
be  urgent,  even  transfuse  blood  into  the  veins.  Deficiency  of 
albumen  is  met  by  the  same  measures.  Excess  of  carbonic  acid 
SsS?  ^^^^       respii-ation,  as  we  shall  find  imder  respiratory 

When  the  indication  is  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the 
plasm^  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  aUied  morbid  states,  we 
administer  salts  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Ammonium,  Lithium,  or 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  the  Alkaline  Citrates  and  Tartrates  beino- the 
most  smtable  because  large  quantities  can  be  admitted  into  the 
blood  without  deranging  digestion.  Acids,  which  have  so  Httle 
influence  in  the  opposite  dii-ection,  are  fortunately  seldom  called 
treatment  of  poisons  in  the  blood,  whether  formed 
m  the  body  or  mtroduced  from  without,  will  rationally  consist 
first  in  removing  their  cause,  e.g.  indigestion  or  renal  disorder, 
or  in  decomposing  or  neutraHsing  them  chemically.  This 

?ri'  °f  tl^e  blood.  The 

acid  of  rheumatism,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  uric  acid  of 
gout  are  converted  into  soluble  salts  by  the  AlkSls  and  Alka 
hne  Earths,  and  these  salts  are  fortunately  diuiS.  L^^^^^^ 
way  excess  of  acid  is  not  only  neutralised,  but  conve  -cd  out  of 
the  system,  and  the  reaction  of  the  urine  may  be  used  as  a  tes 
of  the  success  of  our  action  on  the  blood.    This  end  is  secured 
m  acute  cases  by  the  free  exhibition  of  the  mXr  Ss  of 

lead,  for  example,  by  Iodide  of  Potassium  or  Sulphui  blths.' 
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Poisons  may  also  be  removed  from  the  blood  by  simple  increase 
of  the  excretions-carbonic  acid  thi-ough  the  l^gs  by  artSal 
respiration  ;  urea  by  cUui-esis,  fi-ee  purgation,  and  dilphofes  s 
arid  so  with  the  products  of  indigestion,  which  is  reUeved  by  a 
cathartic  pill  and  a  salme  draught.  cvv^u  uy  » 

miT^JL^if  ^'^'''ff,^'"'     ^'filH^'h       must  secui-e  a  sufficient 
supply  of  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  pure  air  and  dii-ect 
sunjght;  reduce  the  amount  of  work,  by  o^rdeiing  Vest  or  even 
confinmg  the  patient  to  bed;  and  attend  to  aU  the  f^ctS 
it^c^^Z  ^°^^,^'^ted  with  the  formation,  growth, and  pui-ifica- 
tion  of  the  blood.    Correction  of  derangements  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  always  demands  special  attention,  and  is  a  sine 
qud  non  for  success.    At  the  same  time,  any  actual  waste  of  the 
blood  must  be  arrested,  if  possible.    Passive  ha3morrhages  must 
be  checked.    Growth  and  development  may  be  rendered  less 
trying  by  directing  the  blood  to  parts  where  it  is  specially 
required;  for  instance,  to  the  uterus  by  means  of  emmena- 
gogues.    We  must  next  hasten  to  restore  the  red  corpuscles  by 
supplymg  their  important  chemical  elements— Iron,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  Potash.  Long  before  the  composition  of  hajmoo-lobin 
was  understood,  it  had  been  empirically  discovered  that  Iron 
was  a  certain  remedy  for  "  want  of  blood."    This  is  our  daily 
expenence  still ;  science  in  this  instance  has  confii-med  and  not 
buggested  practice.    Iron  has  other  actions  and  uses  thera- 
peutically, but  its  cliiof  emplojanent  is  as  a  ha3matuiic.  The 
l)articulai-  form  in  which  the  metal  may  be  administered  is 
discussed  under  its  own  head,  but  one  or  two  combinations 
with  ii'on  must  be  noticed  here.    The  ]Mistm-a  Perri  Com- 
posita,  an   old-established  empirical  combination  of  Proto- 
sulphate  of  Iron,  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  Myrrh,  and  Aromatics ; 
the  Pilula  Aloes  et  Perri ;  and  the  non-official  pill  of  Blaud, 
containing  Protosuli^hato  of  Iron  and  Carbonate  of  Potassium, 
are  specially  successful  remedies  in  anasmia,  the  rationale  of 
which  will  now  be  obvious  to  the  student.    The  Phosphate 
of  Iron  is  also  indicated,  and  is  highly  successful,  in  some 
instances.    Altogether,  the  medicinal  treatment  of  deficiency 
of  liEemoglobin  practically  resolves  itself  into  the  continuous 
administration  of  iron  in  some  useful  form  or  combination, 
without  imjiairiug  digestion  or  the  action  of  the  bowels. 

In  urgent  cases  of  want  of  blood  corpuscles,  whether  acutely 
developed  by  haimorrhage,  or  progressing  slowly  to  an  extreme 
degree,  transfusion  must  be  j)ractised. 

Seduction  of  oxyhemoglobin  defies  therapeutical  measures 
if  it  have  advanced  bej^ond  the  very  first  stage ;  that  is,  the 
treatment  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide,  prussic  acid,  etc.,  is 
rarely  successful.    It  must,  however,  be  attempted.  Combined 
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venesection  and  transfusion  would  theoretically  be  the  proper 
treatment— to  remove  disorganised  blood  and  poison,  and  to 
replace  them  by  healthy  corpuscles  and  plasma.  But  this  is 
manifestly  very  rarely  practicable.  All  that  can  be  done,  as  a 
iTile,  is  to  sustain  the  circulation  and  respu-ation,  by  general 
stimulants  and  artificial  respiration,  and  thus  preserve  vitality 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  and  hajmoglobin  that  may  still  remain 
active.  In  every  case  it  will  be  proper  to  do  this  untH  trans- 
lusion  can  be  imdertaken. 


Synopsis  of  Substances  which  act  on  the  Blood. 


Substances  which  act 
on,  oe  abk  rjecomposed 
IN  THE  Plasma. 

Substances 
WHICH  act  on 

the  White 
Corpusci.es. 

Substances  which  act  on 
THE  Red  Corpuscles. 

Potassii  lodidum 
Sulphur  (Hydi-osulpliimc 
Acid) 

Benzoiuum;  Acid.BLnzoic. 
Styrai 

Salicylates 

Oleum  Olivse 

Oleum  Morrliu® 

Suceus  Limouis 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Lithium 

f  alciiun 

Magriiesiiim 

Acids 

Quinina 

Veratrina 

Myrrha 

Aromatios  (indi- 
rectly) 

Iodides 

Sulphur  (Ilydrosulphuric 

Ac  dj 
Quiuina 
Alcoliol 
Sudium  Nitrite 
Spiritus  .ffitheris  Nitrosi 
Acidum  Hydrocyanioum 

Dilutum 
Oleum  Terebintliinse 
Potassium 
Ferrum 

Acidum  Arseniosum 
Phosphorus 

Tartaric  and  Citric  Acids 

CHAPTER  IX. 

METABOLISM-THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES-ALTEEATIVES. 

to  consider  the  process  of  nutrition  or  metabo 
V  n         °*  "^-^  ti^^-^es,  the  development^f  fScI 

I.  Physiological  Eelations 
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energy,  heat,  and  sound ;  and  produces  certain  chemical  sub- 
Btances,_t.e.  carbonic  acid,  water,  sarkolactic  acid,  ki-eatin,  othei 
aUied  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  possibly  urea.  The  blood  whict 
passes  through  the  muscles  becomes  venous,  that  is,  loses  oxygen 
and  a  smaU  quantity  of  proteids,  and  takes  up  the  waste  pro- 

In  doing  this  work,  the  muscle  first  incorporates  the  oxygec 
and  certain  elements  of  the  plasma  with  its  owe  substance, 
however  loose  that  combination  may  be.  In  this  respect  tha 
molecules  of  the  muscle  are  being  constantly  chnnged.  It  is  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pharmacologist  that  when  a 
muscle  or  other  living  tissue  incorporates  metabolic  materials, 
and  forms  force  and  other  products  from  them,  its  own  mole- 
cules are  changed  or  altered.  If  the  blood  or  plasma  supplied 
varies,  so  will  vary  not  only  the  materials  that  are  incorporated, 
the  amount  and  even  the  character  of  the  force  and  the  pro- 
ducts, but  also  the  chemical  (possibly  even  the  anatomical) 
constitution  of  the  active  protoplasm.  In  one  sentence,  we  may 
say  that  the  muscle  and  the  plasma  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other :  that  the  protoplasm  acts  on  or  alleys  the  lymph ;  the 
lymph  acts  on  or  alters  the  protoplasm. 

This  process  of  double  decomposition  appears  to  be  going  on 
in  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  ;  though,  naturally,  the 
tissue  being  different  in  each  case,  so  are  the  particular  sub- 
stances broken  up  by  it,  the  products  yielded  by  it,  and  the 
particular  kind  of  force  which  it  displays,  for  instance  secretion, 
nervous  energy,  growth  and  development.  The  oxygen  and 
the  plasma  are  carried  to  the  organs  by  the  arterial  blood  ;  the 
heat  is  distributed  and  lost ;  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogenous  and  other  products  are  excreted  by  the  lungs,  skin, 
kidneys,  and  bowels  ;  and  the  active  organs  are  maintained  in 
size  and  vigour  amidst  all  the  change. 

There  are  various  means  of  estimating  the  state  of  meta- 
bolism in  the  living  body.  "We  may  measui-e,  first,  the  amount 
of  force  displayed— th.Q  muscular  activity  or  tone,  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  temperature,  the  mental  capacity ;  or,  secondly,  the 
amount  of  material  consumed — the  food  taken  and  the  air  in- 
spired ;  or,  thirdly,  the  products  of  metabolism,  that  is,  the 
excretions.  The  first  two  means  are  by  no  means  always 
available  with  accuracy.  This  is  what  makes  the  examination 
of  the  mine,  the  princij)al  excretion,  so  important  in  the 
majority  of  clinical  cases ;  for  knowing  the  state  of  the  urine, 
we  can  work  backwards,  as  it  were,  and  estimate  the  functional 
activity  and  even  the  anatomical  state  of  the  organs  in  wliich 
its  constituents  have  been  produced. 

Unfortunately,  metabolism  is  not  the  simple  pi'ocess  which 
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we  have  described,  but  in  many  respects  still  very  obscure. 
Thus  the  proteids  are  not  at  once  broken  down  into 
cai-bonic  acid,  -water,  and  nitrogenous  compounds,  as  repre- 
sented above.  In  some  of  the  tissues  at  least  there  are  inter- 
mediate products,  one  of  which  is  fat,  which  is  in  tui-n  oxydised 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  also  probable  that  all 
metabolism  is  associated  with  ferments,  if  not  actually  due 
to  then-  activity,  like  digestion  and  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Lastly,  the  intimate  protoplasmic  changes  which  are 
the  basis  of  vital  force  are  controlled  by  the  central  nervous 
sj-stem,  by  trophic  centres  lying  in  the  cord  and  cerebi-um, 
with  afferent  and  efferent  trophic  nerves. 

II.  Pharmacodynamics. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry— our  power 
over  metabolism  in  a  healthy  individual.  This  is  greater  than 
would  at  fii'st  appear. 

1.  Om-  influence  on  metabolism  through  the  Hood  as  a  whole 
has  been  fuUy  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  more  than  mentioned  here. 

2.  We  can  affect  nutrition  thi-ough  the  conslituents  of  the 
blood  which  supply  material  to  the  particular  organs.  Ex- 
perience taught  us,  long  before  science,  how  to  feed  a  man  in 
traimng  for  muscular  exertion ;  which  kinds  of  food  are  specially 
smted  for  the  exercise  of  the  brain,  for  the  periods  of  growth 
and  development,  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  of  degeneration 
and  decay.  It  is  but  expressing  the  same  fact  in  other  words 
to  say  that  by  supplying  an  excess  of  certain  kinds  of  food 
we  can  mcrease  the  activity  of  an  organ,  the  cells  of  which 
appear  to  exercise  themselves  more  vigorously  when  their 
natmal  soui-ce  of  energy  and  nutrition  is  freely  supplied 

0  them.    Alcohol,  Cod-liver  Oil,  Olive  and  Almond  Oils  are 
thus  valuable  foods,  or  nutritive  tonics. 

3  An  increased  supply  of  o.vygen  in  the  blood  increases 
metabolism  The  valuable  influence  of  fresh  air  on  active 
organs  is  familiar  and  we  have  learned  in  tliis  connection 
the  use  of  Iron,  which  is  thus  a  hamatinic  tonic 
_  4.  An  mcreased  amount  of  work  is  an  interesting?  means  of 
increasmg  protoplasmic  activity.  By  throwing  mSre  weio-ht 
IT'' .^'^.^^^^^  P°int'  ^°  can  increase  the  force 
hi  .  Tm''-^'''^-  ^  ^\^^ercise  ;  and  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sufiicient  supply  of  plasma  and  oxygen.  A  man  in 
training  not  only  selects  hi«  food  and  air,  Wt  throws  anin^ 
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^T,  f  ■•  t  influence  metabolism  by  means  of  the  excretiom, 
tHat  13,  by  hastening  the  removal  of  its  products  throuo-h  the 
lungs  kidneys,  skin,  and  bowels,  as  we  have  already  seen'inthe 
case  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  The  same  principle  manifestly 
applies  to  all  the  tissues. 

6.  The  trophic  centres  are  amenable  to  impressions  carried  in 
by  theu-  afferent  fibres,  and  such  of  these  fibres  as  originate  in 
the  surface  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  accessible,  and  ready  to 
convey  any  influence  which  we  may  impress  upon  them,  such  as 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  by  means  of  the  cold  bath  or 
douche,  stimulation  by  Mustard  or  Cantharides,  and  the  direct 
battery  current. 

_  7.  The  metabolic  activity  of  a  part  may  be  increased  by  cer- 
tain local  measm-es  which  are  familiar  to  us,  as  friction  and  sham- 
pooing. The  physiological  effects  of  these  local  alteratives  or 
local  tonics  are  very  powerful.  Their  action  is  complex,  partly 
direct  and  partly  reflex  through  the  trophic  nerves.  They  cause, 
fii-st,  dilatation  of  the  local '  vessels,  leading  to  iucreased 
circulation  in  the  tissues ;  more  rapid  removal  of  the  products 
of  nutrition  by  the  lymphatics  and  veins ;  and  an  actual  exercise 
of  the  tissue  elements,  e.g.  of  the  muscles,  by  well-arranged 
movements.  ZSTo  doubt  these  effects  can  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  certain  local  circulatory  stimulants,  in  the  form  of  liniments 
of  Ammonia,  Alcohol,  Chlorofonn,  and  the  great  group  of 
Volatile  Oils  of  the  Tm-pentine  and  Camphor  series.  But, 
further,  these  local  alteratives  and  tonics  react  upon  nutrition 
generally,  probably  thi'ough  the  nervous  system,  and  greatly 
stimulate  it,  improving  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  rapidly 
causing  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  thus  become  general  tonics.  The  action  of  poultices, 
blisters,  some  forms  of  electricity,  and  other  local  applications, 
on  the  nutrition  of  deeper  parts,  which  is  known  as  counter- 
irritation,  is  discussed  in  chapter  xv. 

8.  The  surroimding  temperature  has  a  powerful  effect  upon 
nutrition.  Heat  and  cold  are  universally  recognised  as  being 
stimulating,  enervating,  relaxing,  tonic  or  bracing,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Water,  in  every  form,  from  vapour  to  solid  ice,  is  a 
convenient  means  of  bringing  any  temperature  that  may  be  de- 
sired into  contact  with  the  tissues,  whether  dii'ectly  or  indirectly 
through  the  vessels  and  nerves.  In  other  words,  we  possess, 
and  have  greatly  elaborated,  the  means  of  afl'ecting  nutrition 
by  baths  and  climate,  the  actions  and  uses  of  which  are  the 
subjects  of  balneology  and  climatology. 

9.  Medicines. — We  have  made  a  further  important  discovery 
with  respect  to  our  influence  over  metabolism — that  we  can 
admit  to  the  organs  other  than  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
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blood,  and  allow  tliem  to  participate  in  the  vital  processes. 
Thus,  if  such  foreign  substances  as  Mercury  or  Lead  be  in- 
troduced into  the  blood,  the  muscular  and  other  tissues  will 
take  them  into  their  substance,  just  as  they  take  up  proteids, 
salts  of  lime,  and  water,  and  incorporate  them  in  a  loose 
chemical  way,  theii-  own  proper  composition  being  essentially 
uualtered.     By  whatever  channel  they  may  be  introduced  into 
the  blood,  most  of  the  active  principles  of  the  materia  medica 
are  earned  m  the  plasma  to  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  are  said 
to  _  act  upon"  or  to  "have  a  specific  action  "  upon  them.  Thus 
lodme  acts  upon  the  glands.  Bromine  upon  the  brain,  Potash  on 
the  heart,  and  so  on.   By  this  expression  we  mean  that  the  medi- 
cines having  reached  an  organ  take  part  in  the  process  of  meta- 
bohsm  •  that  they  become  loosely  incorporated  with  the  ana- 
tomical elements  of  the  part;  that  they  form,  either  in  these,  or 
m  the  presence  of  these,  certain  chemical  compounds  with  oiv- 
gen  different  fi-om  the  ordinary;  that  they  are  cast  out  again 
m  the  metabohc  products,  either  unchanged  or  in  a  new  cheiScal 
lorm ;  and  that,  xn  thus  passing  through  the  organ  and  taking 
pnrt  VI  Us  acti  vity,  they  have  modified  the  force  which  it  displays. 
Ihus,  Alcohol,  m  passmg  into  muscle,  becomes  oxydised  and 
converted  mto  carbomc  acid  and  water,  and  in  the  process  of 
decomposition  increases  the  force  of  muscular  contraction 
So  ^i      'i'rO'^d^gly/aid  to  act  specifically  upon  muscles 
bloorS       tissues  and  organs:  some  incorporate  from  the 
blood  one  substance,  some  another.     Just  as  the  Ufe-processes 

Scinles    ri«nr'''l  °?  V^mcii^les,  others  by  other 

principles.  Gland  protoplasm  is  acted  upon  by  Iodine  nervous 
protoplasm  by  Bromine,  muscle  protoplasm  by  Potassium  red 
corpuscle  protoplasm  by  Iron,  and  so  on  ^    o^^'^ssium,  red 

sion ''T.Hon'"'''r''^'^r  °-  "^"'^     '^''^'^tion.  The  exprcs- 

are  due,  as  -n  slmU  selta  ..V..  ""f!  »' 'l™g8  upon  organs 
upon  the  veielf  "„d  a"  SS^tlf '"'^'^f' t'''''" 

of  .he  „u,  oAioof    rste'oSs  l-xss'i 
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which  regulate  the  vessels.  But  for  practical  purposes  it  ia 
highly  important  to  keep  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  protoplasm 
of  an  organ  qmte  distinct  fi-om  their  action  upon  the  organ 
through  its  nerves  or  its  blood  supply. 

Alteratives.— T'h.Q  subject  of  metabolism  introduces  us  to  a 
tei-m  applied  to  certain  drugs,  namely,  alteratives.    This  word, 
like  many  other  teims  in  therapeutics,  never  had  an  exact 
application,  and  therefore  defies  coiTect  definition.    Still,  it  is 
retained  as  a  useful  word,  and  its  meaning  may  be  discussed  if 
it  cannot  be  defined.    We  have  seen  that  we  can  increase  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  an  organ  in  several  ways,  through 
food,  ail-,  local  stimulation,  etc.,  which  malce  it  build  up  and 
break  do^vn  more  actively  both  its  pabulum,  the  lymph,  and  its 
own  proper  elements :  which,  in  one  word,  exercise  it.  Certain 
medicinal  substances  also  are  found  to  increase  meiabolisrti,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Mercuiy  and  Iodine,  Phosphorus,  Antimony, 
Arsenic,  Salicylates,  Sulphides,  and  certain  doubtful  vege- 
table agents,  such  as  Sarsa  and  Guaiacum.    The  particular 
way  in  which  each  of  these  di-ugs  increases  tissue  waste  is 
given  under  its  own  head,  as  far  as  it  is  known.    It  naturally 
occurs  to  us,  that  the  action  of  these  mediciues  is  another  form 
of  exercise  of  the  tissues.    When  Merciuy  and  Iodine,  for 
example,  have  entered  into  combination  with  Hving  protoplasm, 
and  been  again  disengaged  or  thrown  out  of  combination  with 
it  in  the  metabolic  products,  they  have  made  it  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work:  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  they  have 
effected  a  change  and  a  renewal  of  its  proper  molecules ;  they 
have  hastened  its  nutrition:  their  action  may  bo  said  to  be 
alterative.    We  find  that  an  essential  condition  of  the  success  of 
alterative  drugs  is  a  fi-ee  supply  of  the  noi-mal  som-ces  of  meta- 
bolism, food  and  air,  just  as  it  is  of  physical  exercise,  tliat  the 
constructive  part  may  keep  pace  with  the  destructive  part  of 
metabolism.    If  food  and  air  fail,  the  health  rapidly  breaks 
down,  the  body  wastes,  and  death  may  residt.    Possessing  a 
powerful  and  peculiar  action  like  this,  these  medicinal  agents 
f  idly  deserve  the  name  of  alteratives,  and  any  method  of  treat- 
ment which  may  be  foimded  upon  their  action  is  incomplete 
unless  it  include  abundant  feeding  and  fresh  air. 

Opposed  to  the  alteratives  are  an  important  class  of  drugs 
which  diminish  metabolism.  Alcohol  has  this  action,  appa- 
rently by  being  itself  so  readily  oxydised  in  the  tissues  that  it 
robs  the  cells,  as  it  were,  of  oxygen,  while  it  also  binds  the 
oxygen  more  firmly  to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  thus  in  two 
diJferent  ways  spares  tissue  change.  Quinine  also  lowers  oxy- 
genation, and  has  a  further  influence  in  preventing  oxydation 
of  protoplasm,  which  is  imperfectly  understood.  Probably 
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Alcohol,  Quinine,  Antipyrine,  Kairin,  Chinolin,  and  Salicin, 
also  diminish  the  activity,  of  the  natural  metabolic  ferments. 

Complex  Measures.— Some  of  the  most  powerful  means  at  cm- 
disposal  for  influencing  nutrition  are  a  combination  of  the  pre- 
ceding measui-es.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is  the  treatment 
carried  on  at  a  foreign  bath,  -we  shaU  say  at  Aix-les-Bains,  in 
Savoy.  Here  an  English  patient  enters  a  new,  a  purer,  and  a 
wai-mer  atmosphere.  His  food  is  reduced  in  quantity  and 
changed  in  quality;  he  has  to  take  active  muscular  exercise ;  he 
enjoys  a  daily  hath,  which  is  really  a  complex  arrangement  of 
washmg,  rubbing,  douching,  and  frequent  change  of  surface 
temperature;  and  he  has  to  drink  a  definite  amount  of  the 
waters,  which  contain  Soda,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron,  and  Iodine, 
buch  a  combmation  of  measm-es  is  manifestly  powerfuUy 

Tonics,  which  increase  the  tone  or  general  muscular  and  nutri- 
classes^°'^'  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^^>  *°  several  of  the  preceding 

III-  Pathological  Relations. 
ihe  disorders  of  metaboUsm  are  many  and  complex 

or!TA'  '  f?^'"i.^-  'yP^^'  malaria,  and  dis- 
orders  so  different  in  their  cause  and  effects  as  fever  and  fattv 
degeneration,  are  linked  together  by  the  fact  that  they  are  aU 
affecnons  of  nutrition.  In  this  place  we  can  refer  but  to  a  few 
of  them,  ana  that  very  briefly. 

The  cause  of  metaboHc  disorder  is  most  frequently  found  in 
tVZT-  supply  of  lymph  to  the  active  cells, 

Tn  wi         " -^'f  ^  P^°teids  fi-om  indulgence 

^ercS^-lWl-T'f T^^^^'^  ^''^Sen  from  insufficient 
exercise,  will  disturb  general  metaboHsm  as  they  disturb  hepatic 
metabohsm  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  disLses 

SSa'lfwetr'  ft''"'''     Pl--  is  a  resSt 

anaemia,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  since  it  e-enerallv 

fe'eS'ftSr  °f  oxygen,  KsS 

leepieness  oi  naetabolism  throughout  the  entire  body  Meta 

7'^'  ty  sudden  and  extreme  altiions t 

of  temperature  give  rise  to  cSurcolls,  Tnd  Teiit^^^^^ 
oLTo^^iZ'Zyi  '^y^^'^^S  *at  fever  armaTy 

suggested  that  these  orgamsmB  interfere  with  metaboHsm  bv 
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iT^m^nftif -^^^  tissues  and  carrying  on  an  independent  metabo. 
ism  of  their  own,  x.e.  by  living,  thriving,  and  reproduci^T  hS 
Ike  at  the  expense  of  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues;  t£f  they 
tlie  products  of  theii-  changes  into  the  venous  current 

that  by  their  hfe-changes  they  cause  a  development  of  heat 
which  constitutes  one  part  of  fever 

PrirlW  vf^fir"'"/*  <iisordered  metabolism  are  necessarily  of 
fW  1  ^  and  complexity.    The  most  striking  symptoms 
attend  that  W  of  excessive  nutrition  known  as  W  viz 
Trfor.^'  ^T^^^^  excretion,  high  temperatm-e,  and  general 
functional  derangement.    To  this  subject  we  shaU  return  in 
chapter  XIV.    Inflammation  may  be  broadly  defined  as  a  similar 
increase  of  metabolism  in  a  local  form.    Defective  local  nutrition 
is  seen  m  latty  and  calcareous  degenerations.    In  some  forms  of 
derangement  the  results  are  chiefly  appreciable  in  connection 
with  the  tissues  themselves,  as  in  obesity;  in  others  they  are 
discovered  m  the  excretions,  e.g.  gravel,  and  glycosui-ia ;  in 
many  instances,  such  as  gout,  they  can  be  found  both  in  the 
tissues  and  excretions.    Occasionally  they  take  the  form  of  ex- 
cessive  and  unnatural  groiuth,  invading  and  destroying  the 
normal  structures,  as  in  cancer.    In  other  diseases  the  growth 
IS  rapidly  followed  by  decay,  as  we  see  in  syphilis  and  tubercle. 
WHen  the  derangement  remains  persistently,  and  estabUshes 
Itself  in  the  organs,  without  definite  anatomical  change,  it  con- 
stitutes m  part  the   so-called  diatheses— rheumatic, 
calculoid,  etc.    Manifestly  in  this  great  collection  of  diseased 
conditions  we  have  an  urgent  demand  for  treatment. 

rV.  Natural  Recovery. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  many  of  the  most  common 
derangements  of  metabolism,  such  as  fever,  gravel,  and  rheu- 
matism, are  of  but  temporary  diu-ation,  that  is,  disappear  spon- 
taneously, when  the  normal  conditions  have  returned  or  are 
restored.  The  forms  which  natui-al  recovery  takes  in  metabolic 
disorder  are  known  as  reaction  and  repair,  i.e.  increased  nutritive 
activity,  often  associated  with  inflammation.  Unfortunately  this 
class  of  derangements  are  peculiarly  liable  to  recur,  but  this 
is  chiefly  because  of  the  return  of  unhealthy  circumstances. 
Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  recovery  is  limited  by  anatomical 
changes  ;  but  even  growth  and  degeneration  will  sometimes 
disappear,  under  favoiu-able  conditions. 

V.  TlIERAPEUTICS. 

The  rational  treatment  of  disorders  of  nutrition  is  a  subject 
of  such  large  proportions  that  it  can  be  discussed  only  in  an 
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iUustrative  way  in  the  present  work.  A  careful  consideration 
however,  of  the  principles  laid  down  under  the  preceding  heads 
wdl  It  xs  hoped,  enable  the  student  to  extend  Ms  Kledl 
practicaUy  on  his  own  account.  "^i^w^tiug-o 

The  general  treatment  of  disorders  of  metabolism  involves 
the  regulation  of  the  whole  manner  of  Uving  :  of  thTfS.d  and 
ar^  the  work  done,  the  excretions,  and,  above  all  the  caref^ 
balance  of  these.    Muscular  and  nervous  exercise  must  he 

U    ThlL  I  ^  measures  which  might  have  prevented 

.    bined  cathartic  and  cholagooue  f oUowed  bv  «^ ^ 
mended  under  the  head  of  f^f  T  °       7  a  saline,  as  recom- 
be  cm-ed  in  thrsame  w^y   bv  W  '  •  ^^^1?°™^  may 
the  metal  by  lodirip  nf  P^V  ^  hastemng  the  excretion  of 

disorders  of^nieTatiism  sucr.T;  ^'^'^  °ther 
tuberculosis,  haS  be  omeci^^  'P'^'' 
change  of  air  and  treaZen^T^S  thf  'wf^'^  '^"'^ 
tunes  remove  fatty  deo-eneration  tlf.f  ,  7^-  ""^^ 
imperfect  metaboUsm,  by  remo^o-  f/,  T^^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^  «f 
blood-supply,  local  0^  ffeneraTT^^K  T  '"'""^^'^  imperfect 
^ve  may  attempt  to  destroy  If  It  ^  ""^^^^^  cases 

thus  it  is  possible  ?b^nIV^fr^?w''^/''™°^^'  cause; 
sj-p.hilis  b}  dii4tVtstroW  I'fy'^y  cures 

Salicin  rheumatism  ^  ^ '  Q^^i^ne  malaria ;  and 

^V^^^C&s'TZll^^^  tl^e  so-called 

cancer,  and  syphilis,  wf  7^10 'if  t:^ '"'r '^^^ ' 

cause,  and  relieve  or  remove  i/,  .^  7  i"/".""''''""^^  ^^'^ 
symptoms.    The  specific  fevers    uob  £f  *°  ^^'^^^ 

must  be  similarly^reaLrs;^  t^^^^^^^^ 

cannot  be  aiTested.    Thenvi-ex^i  ,Tr  k7',*,°''  *^cir  course 
antipyretics,  which  weS'Sui  f£t?^/>f^"'l'^^^ 
the  waste  is  repaired  by  nourishmont    .1  ^,  ^^^P^^r ; 

relieved  as  they  arise.  iXm^.S '  '"'^'f  o^her  symptoms  are 
effusions  into  ca.dtie  ,  groShs  Sho^.i^^  ^^s  effects-abscess, 

rcatcd  by  local  stim  Uantroi  ' aW°°''  "^-^-iU  ba 

faction  with  alcoholic,  arorat°c  and  nM    '°''  '"'^  ^«  Poultices; 
baths,  blisters,  etc.,  to  wE^wf In  ^lifl^'^'-.^^^f  ^  douching 
or  (hoy  may  demand  surg?«,l  ^StL    '"'''I''  '^^P**^^  '^i^ 
motaboHcd,sorders,sucha^sSeSo^^^^^^^^^  other  kinds  of 

<-^i-uiosis  (phthisis,  consumption), 
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we  have  to  direct  a  considerable  pai-t  of  our  treatment  to  thi 
maintenance  of  the  general  nutrition,  by  preserving  digestion, 
and  giving  higlily-nutritious  foods,  such  as  Cod-liver  Oil  untii 
the  process  has  temporarily  spent  itself,  and  ended  possibly  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  diseased  parts. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis, ,  chronic  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  a  number  of  local  diseases  probably  related  to 
these,  for  example,  of  the  skin,  joints,  and  nervous  system,  in- 
troduces us  to  the  me  of  alteratives.  We  saw  that  alterative 
drugs  act  by  exercising  the  tissues,  and  we  have  now  to  point 
out  how  exercise  benefits  an  organ  actually  the  seat  of  disease. 
For  instance,  syphilis  is  characterised  locally  by  masses  or 
patches  of  small-ceUed  growths,  with  peculiar  anatomical 
relations,  proceeding  probably  to  ulceration,  that  is,  to  death  of 
the  part.  How  do  Mercury  and  lodino  remove  these  growths 
and  thus  cme  the  syphilis  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
exercise  tissues.  First,  there  may  be  need  of  increased  meta- 
bolic change  in  order  to  remove  excessive  growth.  Mercury 
and  Iodine  act,  partly  at  least,  in  this  way  upon  syphilitic 
growths.  They  hasten  the  life-processes  of  the  yoimg  ceUs 
BO  much,  that  the  cells  disappear  in  the  form  of  products,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  expressed,  "are  absorbed."  It  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  this  plan  of  treatment  that  the  alterative  sub- 
stances should  be  thoroughly  under  control,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  abundant  food  and  air  be  ingested  to  prevent 
failure  of  nutrition. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  effect  of  exercise  beyond  an  increase  of 
■work  accomplished :  work  that  is  increased  in  amount  can  be 
changed  in  kind  ;  exercise  is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  indolent 
individual,  but  to  the  vicious.  So  with  the  tissues.  Exercise 
may  bring  them  into  a  new,  a  noimal,  state  of  fxmction,  when 
they  have  been  deranged  or  even  diseased.  In  order  to  get  the 
tissues  to  work  normally,  we  must  get  them  to  work  somehow, 
knowing  that  such  work  means  chemical  change,  or  even  active 
nutritive  renovation  of  the  elements.  The  natm-al  disposition 
which  all  tissues  inherently  possess  to  retui-n  to  the  nonnal,  is 
thus  afforded  an  oppoiiunity  of  coming  into  play ;  and  the  result 
is,  not  a  mere  increase  of  activity,  but  also  an  alteration  in  kind 
of  the  activity.  Henceforth  the  protoplasm,  if  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  food  and  oxygen,  itself  returns  to  the  normal 
state.  This  powerful  effect  of  alterative  drugs  is  seen  in  such 
diseases  as  chronic  gout,  skin  diseases,  rheumatism,  and 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Besides  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
the  alteratives  used  for  this  second  purpose  are  chiefly  Arsenic, 
Silver,  Antimony,  Phosphorus,  and  occasionally  Copper  imd 
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Zmc.  Sulphur  is  a  mild  alterative,  valuable  in  rhemnatism  and 
Bkm  diseases,  especially  in  the  form  of  natural  waters.  Many 
vegetable  substances  are  credited  with  like  properties,  notably 
barsaparilla,  Guaiacum,  Hemidesmus,  Serpentaiy,  and  Mezer- " 
emn,  but  the  physiological  action  of  these  is  very  obscure,  and 
their  value  as  medicines  doubtful. 

Synopsis  op  Drugs  which  mFLUBNCE  Metabolism 


Substances  which 
mcKEASE  Metabolism. 
Alteratives. 


Hydrargyrum 

Ferrum 

Aniimomum 

Phosphorus 

Arsenicum 

Suli)hur 

Calcii  Sulphidum 

Calcii  Chloridiim 

Calcii  Hypophosphis 

Sodii  Hypophosphis 

Water 

Guaiacum 

Hemidesmus 

Mezereum 

Sarsa 

Caffeina 

Guaraoa 

Coca 

Acidum  Salicylicum 


Substances  which 
diminish  Metabolism. 


Oleum  Morrhues 

Oleum  Olivffl 

Glycerinum 

Alcohol 

Quinina 

Autipyrine 

JKesorcin 

Chinoliu 

Kairin 


Local  Stimulants. 
Local  Alteratives. 


Cadmium 

lodum 

Sulphur 

Water 

Fixed  Oils 

Alcohol 

-Either 

Chloroforraum 

Ammonia 

Volatile  Oils 

Oleo-Resius 

Resins 

Balsams 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CracULATOBY  SYSTEM. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 


'Itt^^^  ^  certain 'amount  of  blood 
given  time.    In  its  Sw  IbS    f  'y'^^*^"^  ^^hin  a 

Sipillaries,  the  blood  meels  S^^?.t*^'-  "^^^""^^  ^'^'i 

is  dammed  back,  as  it  were  ^Sf  the  C^  '^f  ^""^ 
virtue  of  the  elasticitv  nf  fin  .      ^^'^  arteries,  which  by 

and  exert  an  Sua  and  o^-^t''"''^'       constantly  distended. 
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The  surface  of  the  blood-stream  is  broken  only  in  the  arteries 
by  the  wave  raised  by  each  fresh  dischai-ge  from  the  heart,  and 
this  wave  is  called  the  pulse. 

The  heart  perfoi-ms  its  work  by  vu-tue  of  being  a  nervo- 
muscular  organ,  freely  supplied  with  blood  by  the  coronaries. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  normally  stimulated  to  contract  by  the 
intra-cai-diac  ganglia,  which,  whilst  automatic  in  action,  are 
excited  by  impressions  coming  from  the  imier  sui'face  of  the 
heart — chiefly  impressions  of  pressui-e  or  resistance ;  and  the 
vigour  of  systole  is  ia  direct  proportion  to  this  pressure,  which 
in  turn  is  referable,  partly  to  the  auricular  charge,  but  chiefly 
to  the  resistance  ahead.  The  movements  of  the  heart  are  regu- 
lated by  the  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla,  which  is  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  where  afferent  impressions  are  first 
received,  and  then  reflected  as  motor  impulses  to  the  heart, 
either  by  the  vagus  or  by  the  sympathetic,  the  terminations  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  cardiac  ganglia.  An  impression 
made  upon  the  terminations  of  the  vagus  diminishes  thefrequency 
of  the  nervous  discharges  from  the  ganglia,  that  is,  inhibits  the 
contractions  of  the  heart ;  an  impression  made  on  the  termina- 
tions of  the  sympathetic  accelerates  them.  With  regard  to  the 
heart-  or  pulse-rate,  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  that  the 
length  of  systole  varies  very  Utile  ;  whatever  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  ventricle  takes  about  -^j/'  to  contract.  The  part  of  the  car- 
diac revolution  that  varies  in  length  is  the  diastole,  which  is  some- 
times long,  giving  an  infrequent  pulse-rate,  say  50,  sometimes 
short,giviag  afi'equentpulse-rate,say  100.  Now,dm'ing  diastole 
the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  rests  and  is  nourished,  and  the 
ventricles  are  iilled  from  the  auricles  and  veins.  An  infrequent 
pulse  is  thus  (to  a  certain  extent)  an  indication  that  the  heart  is 
being  rested  and  filling  weU,  whilst  the  force  of  the  systole  is 
not  weakened,  probably  the-  reverse,  by  these  two  effects. 
Agencies  which  thus  affect  the  rate  of  the  heart  thi-ough  the 
terminations  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  either  reach  them 
through  the  coronary  blood,  such  as  drugs,  or  are  transmitted 
from  the  central  nervous  system  through  the  nerve-trunks. 
Centi-al  impulses  affecting  the  force  of  the  heart  probably 
reach  it  through  the  same  channels. 

The  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla  is  the  centre  of  an  area  of 
impressionable  matter,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  nervous 
system  itself.  Into  this  centre  there  pour  constant  streams  of 
impressions  from  the  vessels,  abdominal  viscera,  skin,  muscles, 
central  nervous  system  (including  the  seat  of  mind),  fi-om  tlie 
lungs,  and  indeed  from  every  organ,  including  the  heart  itself ; 
and  thence  the  residting  impulses  descend  tlu-ough  the  vagus 
and  sympathetic  to  the  heai  t,  which  is  thus  gubjoct  to  every 
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influence,  however  slight,  to  -which  the  hody  may  be  exposed. 
Fiu'ther,  the  cardiac  centre  is  affected  by  its  iDlood-supply, 
including  both  the  quality  and  pressure  of  the  blood  within  it. 

Amongst  the  afferent  impressions  reaching  the  cardiac 
centre,  those  from  the  heart  itself  travel  thi-ough  the  vagus. 
These  are  pai-tly  impressions  of  common  sensibility,  which 
pass  thi-ough  the  medulla  into  the  convolutions ;  and  although 
noi-mally  too  feeble  to  be  perceived,  may,  if  powerful,  give 
rise  to  sensations  of  pain,  distress,  wisight,  and  palpitation,  re- 
ferred to  the  prajcordium. 

The  arteries  are  active,  irritable  muscular  tubes,  whose 
calibre  can  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  influences.    A  local 
nervous  mechanism  guides  the  vasor  muscles  ;  vaso-motor  and 
vaso-dilator  nerves  pass  between  the  local  mechanism  and  the 
centi-al  nervous  system ;  and  there  is  a  great  central  point  in 
the  meduUa  oblongata,  called  the  vaso-motor  centre,  as  weU 
as  other  lower  centres  in  the  cord  and  brain,  which  coUect  im- 
,  pressions  from  every  part  of  the  body,  and  reflect  them 
through  the  vaso-motor  or  vaso-dilator  nerves,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  vessels.     The  muscular  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries, being  constantly  exercised  to  a  degi-ee,  gives  so-called 
"  tone  "  to  the  vessels,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  that 
cardinal  factor  of  the  circulation,  the  peripheral  resistance.  The 
more  active  the  vaso-motor  nerves  or  centres,  the  greater  the 
resistance  and  the  higher  the  blood  pressure ;  the  more  active 
the  dilators,  the  lower  the  pressure ;  and  the  influence  of  each 
upon  the  heart  respectively  coiresponds.    Particular  vascular 
areas,  e.g.  those  of  the  skin  and  mesentery,  may  also  bo 
dilated  or  constricted  independently  of  others.  Manifestly 
local  dilatation  will  admit  more  blood  to  the  part,  and  so  lower 
the  general  ai-tenal  pressure ;  local  constriction  will  increase 
the  local  resistance,  and  so  raise  the  general  pressure.  Amono-st 
the  impressions  which  influence  the  vaso-motor  centre  are 
mental  states,  visceral  conditions,   surface  temperatui-e  and 
sensations  of  aU  kinds.     It  is  also  stimulated  by  deficiency 
ot  blood  withm  itself,  and  by  poverty  of  the  blood  in  oxv- 
gen^nd  drugs  act  directly  upon  it  as  we  shall  presently  see 

Ihe  atierent  impressions  which  reach  the  vaso-motor  centre 
from  the  heart  are  so  important  to  the  therapeutist  that  thev 
demand  special  mention.  When  impressions  originating  in  ovei- 
distension,  distress,  or  failure  of  the  heart,  reach  the  cardiac 
centre  through  the  vagus,  they  are  fransfcrrcd  to  the  vasor 
centre,  whence  they  are  reflected  to  the  ^'esscls  through  tlie 
dilator  nerves  The  vessels  are  thus  relaxed;  the  arterial 
pressure,  wh.eh  the  ventncle  has  to  overcome,  falls  ;  the  heart 
empties  itself  more  readily,  and  is  relieved.    This  ai'rangement 
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tissued  '  tS? «nff f\  distribution  of  blood  to  the 
tissues.  ibeu-  soft  protoplasmic  waUs,  thi-ouo-h  which  the 
plasma,  the  oxygen,  and  the  corpuscles  pass  int'o  the  tissues 

^fw"'fl  ''''^  t^^y  ^^e  subject  to  manv 

other  influences,  ^-iz.  those  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  blood 
which  they  contain,  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  at  ei  her 
extremity,  and  of  the  activity  of  nutrition.  In  the  capiUaries 
we  discover  the  other  element  of      pori§heral  resistam^ 

T,a.aff" ^""^Vl  ^^''l^  to  the  heai-t  as  com- 

paratively passive  tubes.    They  are  probably  subject  to  special 

bv^h^.o?  ''''''f^i^''?  ''^-'^'^^  influenced  physLally 

by  the  volume  of  blood  passing  thi-ough  them,  that  is,  by  the 

C^'iT  ^Tl  ""'I  °^       ^^■t*^"-^^  capillaries 

behind.  Thus,  shortness  of  diastole,  i.e.  fi-equency  of  the  heart, 
diminishes  the  time  of  emptying  the  veins,  and  raises  the 
pressure  within  them.  A  low  arterial  pressure  and  a  free  flow 
thi-ough  the  capillaries  have  the  same  effect.  Conversely  the 
veins  react  physically  on  the  heart  and  capniaries ;  if  they 
are  dilated  and  full,  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  aui-icle  is 
delayed,  and  the  force  of  systole  weakened  from  lowness  of  the 
charge,  whilst  the  capillaries  are  obstructed,  and  the  flow  of 
the  plasma  and  metaboUc  products  between  the  vessels  and  the 
tissues  distui-bed. 

We  can  now  understand  the  meaning  of  the  expression  the 
general  blood-pressure.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  being  taken 
as  constant,  the  pressure  of  blood  within  the  arterial  system  at 
any  given  moment  will  depend  uyon  (1)  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  m  cu-culation;  (2)  the  action  of  the  heart;  (3)  the 
freedom  of  the  flow  into  the  veins,  i.e.  the  peripheral  resistance, 
due  to  vasor  constriction  and  capillary  obstruction.  The 
arterial  pressure  is  so  far  self-regulated,  through  the  quantity 
of  blood  m  circulation,  by  means  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  of 
the  kidney.  In  this  mechanism,  the  general  arterial  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  length  of  unsupported  ai'teriole,  so  as 
to  press  or  excrete  the  water  of  the  blood  through  the  vascular 
wall  into  the  uriniferous  tubule.  By  the  muscular  and  nervous 
structui-es  in  the  walls  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  arterioles, 
the  pressui-e  upon  the  glomerulus  may  be  cut  off,  or  thi'own  on, 
as  the  system  requires,  the  result  being  less  or  more  watery 
excretion,  and  corresponding  rise  or  fall  of  the  blood  pressure. 
The  perspii-atory  excretion,  and,  indeed,  aU  excretions,  probably 
act  in  the  same  way  as  the  urinary,  only  less  powerfully. 

Another  powerful  influence  on  the  circulation  as  a  whole 
is  muscular  activity,  exertion  being  attended  by  cai-diac  excite- 
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ment  and  high  arterial  pressure,  and  muscular  rest  by  calm 
action  of  the  heart  and  a  quiet  pulse. 

II.  Phakmacodynamics. 
_  The  circulatory  system  affords  one  of  the  most  strikino- 
instances  in  the  body  of  provisions  for  physiological  change,  and 
of  functional  reaction  to  influences  of  every  kind  wliich  bear  or 
naay  be  brought  to  bear,  upon  it.  Herein  lie  at  once  its  power 
of  accommodation  to  circumstances  and  its  vulnerability  ;  and 
here,  too,  the  therapeutist  discovers  his  opportunity  of  in- 
liuencmg  the  heart  and  vessels  at  his  pleasui-e. 

1.  The  total  volume  of  blood  in  circulation  beino-  one  of 
the  prmie  factors  of  the  blood  pressure,  every  change  in  this 
volume,  whether  by  abstraction  or  addition,  must  alter  the 
pressure.  This  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  leeching  cup. 
ping  or  venesection  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  transfusion  on  the 
other  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however  the  effect  of  either 
method  on  the  circulatioa  is  but  temporary.  The  tension  of  the 
puise  falls  with  venesection,  only  to  be  raised  again  by  in. 
creased  absolution  of  fluids  from  the  tissue  and  bowels  into  the 
circ^ation.  Ti-ansfusion  raises  the  blood  pressui-e  for  a  time,  but 
the  compensating  mechamsms  soon  restore  the  previous  a  vera -^e 
pressm-e.  Venesection  is  therefore  the  most  powerful  of  all 
measures  for  qmckly  taking  the  tension  off  the  whole  cii-cida  ion 

for  thP  r"""  it  is  practicaUy  useless 

tor  the  purpose  of  permanently  reducing  the  blood  pressure 
and  transfusion  is  simUarly  of  inestimable  value  in  ra?XTe.' 

of  S    '  ^'ff       ^  ^*  ^^^^  f^^^^  dangerously  low  fooS^loss 
of  Wood  and  thus  preventing  death  by  circulatory  failure 

v..  «•  ^''^^ntnnsicnervo-muscular  apparatus  ma-v 

be  either_  sttmulated  or  depressed.     The  first  dS^ct  cardiac 

Ammo^i^E&'er  Thfco°nt°^'  ""'^  ^^^^X^, 
through,  the  i'Son  of  th^e'L^ rt^sk'n^^^^^^  'X"IT"^' 
lation  IS  a  ready  and  powerful  means  o  wtn^S  ac^^^^^^^^ 
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the  heai-t,  partly  du-ectly,  partly  by  reflexion  tlirouali  the 
central  nervous  system  of  their  impression  on  the  gastric 
mucosa.  The  mind  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  invigorating 
the  heart.  Cheerfulness  and  encoui-agement  may  be  more 
useful  to  a  patient  than  many  di-ugs.  Lastly,  all  measures 
vhich  lengthen  the  diastole  (slow  the  heart)  increase  the 
cardiac  strength  by  affording  more  time  for  rest. 

The  intrinsic  nervo-muscular  apparatus  may  be  dspressed  or 
soothed  by  the  opposite  set  of  measures  :  by  a  low  coronary  pres- 
sure, the  effect  of  low  diet,  pui-gatives,  dim-etics,  and  diaphoretics ; 
by  arresting  reflex  impulses  by  means  of  general,  peripheral, 
and  central  nervous  sedatives,  such  as  Opium,  wai-mth,  or 
plasters  applied  to  the  prascordium,  and  the  general  warm 
bath;  and  by  aU  meaaui-es  which  shorten  the  diastole,  i.e., 
increase  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  Lastly,  we  have  a  number  of 
di'ugs  which  are  direct  cardiac  depressants,  including  Opium, 
Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Aconite.  Antimony,  Potash,  Chloro- 
form, Chloral,  Ergot,  Veratrine,  Ipecacuanha  and  many  more. 

The  afferent  nerves  of  the  heart,  which  caiTy  to  the  brain 
the  impressions  of  common  sensibility  originating  in  the  cardiac 
tissues,  may  be  depressed  by  means  of  Opium,  Chloral,  BeUa- 
donna  and  its  allies,  and  possibly  by  heat  and  cold. 

b.  The  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart  may  be  stimu- 
lated, and  the  cardiac  action  rendered  less  frequent,  by  Digitalis 
and  SciUa.  The  same  part  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism  may  be 
depressed,  and  the  rate  of  the  heat  increased,  by  BeUadoima, 
Hyoscyamus,  Stramonium,  Amyl  Nitrite,  and  large  doses  of 
many  drugs.    These  local  measures  act  very  powerfully. 

c.  The  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla  is  readily  stimulated  by 
certain  di'ugs,  such  as  Digitalis  and  Scilla,  Ether,  Alcohol  and 
Chloroform  at  first.  Strychnia,  and  Belladonna ;  and  by  many 
peripheral  nervous  impressions,  such  as  counter-irritation  and 
cold.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  depressed  by  wai-m  applications 
to  the  surface,  such  as  the  hot  bath,  and  by  certain  drugs, 
including  Chloroform  and  Alcohol  after  the  first  stage.  Aconite, 
Antimony,  Opium,  Chloral,  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Nitrite  of  Amyl,  Physostigma,  and  Conium.  Oui-  control 
of  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  at  either  extremity,  that  is, 
of  the  frequency  of  the  heart,  is  of  much  value  from  the  power 
which  it  affords  us  of  influencing  the  cardiac  nuti-ition  and 
strength,  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  diastole  or  resting- 
time  of  the  ventricle.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  aP  cardiac 
retarders  are  cardiac  stimulants,  whilst  all  cardiac  accelerators 
prove  in  the  end  to  be  cardiac  depressants. 

In  this  coimection  muscular'  exercise  and  rest  must  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  and  available  of  all  tho 
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measures  which  increase  and  diminish,  respectively,  the 
work  and  nutiitive  activity  of  the  heart.  Rest  in  bed,  avoid- 
ance of  walking,  carriage  exercise,  movement  on  level  ground, 
are  a  descending  series  of  means  of  giving  the  heart  rest;  and 
the  diiferent  kinds  of  wholesome  muscular  exercise  are  equally 
valuable  means  of  throwing  work  upon  the  heart,  when  its 
condition  demands  increased  activity. 

3.  The  Arteries. — The  peripheral  resistance  in  the  arteries 
introduces  us  to  a  vast  number  of  pharmacodynamical  influences 
which  we  must  be  content  siuiply  to  enumerate  : 

a.  The  vaso-motor  centre  can  be  stimulated  directly  by  Alcohol 
and  Chloroform  (temporality),  by  Ether,  Ammonia,  Strychnia, 
Digitalis,  and  Soilla  ;  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  any 
accessible  part  of  the  body— for  instance,  by  cold,  counter-iiTi- 
tants  such  as  mustard,  etc.,  applied  to  the  calves  or  soles,  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  trigeminus,  the  most  ready  and  powerful  means  of 
which  is  Ammonia  held  to  the  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaso- 
motor centre  may  be  directly  depressed  by  Alcohol  and  Chloro- 
form in  the  second  stage,  by  Opium,  Chloral,  Diluted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid,  Antimony,  Ipecacuanha,  Aconite,  Belladonna  and  its 
allies  ;  by  muscular  rest ;  by  emotional  quiet  and  balance  ;  and  by 
local  sedatives,  such  as  anodynes,  warmth,  and  gentle  friction. 

b.  The  local  vaso-constrictor  mechanism  in  the  arterial  walls 
is  stimulated  dii-ectly  by  Lead  and  Silver,  Digitalis  and  Squill, 
in  the  first  stage.  Ergot;  and  by  local  cold,  produced  by 
irrigation  with  water,  by  Ether  spray,  or  by  evaporation  of 
spirituous,  acid,  and  saline  solutions,  such  as  lotions  of  Eectified 
Spirit,  Vinegar,  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  "We  call  these 
measures  vascular  astringents. 

Vascular  dilatation  may  be  effected  through  the  same  local 
mechanism  by  the  Nitrites  of  Amyl  and  Sodium,  Nitroglycerine, 
Alcohol,  and  Belladonna ;  by  the  local  heat  afforded  by  poultices 
and  fomentations ;  by  the  whole  gioup  of  Volatile  Oils,  of  which 
Turpentine  and  Camphor  are  the  types ;  by  Acrid  Oils,  including 
Mustard  and  Mezereon  ;  by  irritant  metals  and  metalloids,  such 
as  Zinc,  Copper,  and  Iodine ;  and  artificial  carbon  compounds, 
including  Creasote,  Carboli  c  Acid  and  their  allies.  Local  vascular 
dilators  are  naturally  local  circulatory  stimulants.  The  con- 
tinuous current  also  causes  local  vascular  dilatation. 

4.  The  Capillaries.— M  one  of  the  causes  of  peripheral  re- 
sistance, the  condition  of  the  capUlary  areas  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  therapeutist.  We  can  dilate  the  capillaries  and 
increase  the  flow  thi-ough  them  by  either  local  wannth  or  per- 
sistent cold,  by  friction,  and  by  local  nervous  irritants,  such  as 
the  confined  vapour  of  Spirits,  Mustard,  Aromatic  Oils,  and  other 
rubefacients.    This  is  but  an  early  stage  of  the  process  of  in- 
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flammahon,  characterised  by  capillary  dilatation  and  escape  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  winch  can  be  induced  by  a^con- 
p'^.f  n-,'T'  /^^^.s^-es.  or  by  excessive  heat,  Cantha- 
n  Jli'fi?  ^'\'  u"-  (^^^icants  and  pustulants),  and  markedly 
modifies  as  we  shall  see  m  chapter  xiv,  the  capillary  circulation 
of  neighboui-ing  parts,  and  the  general  blood  pressm-e 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  contract  the  capillaries  and 
dimimsh  the  flow  through  them  by  the  application  of  excessive 
local  cold  (congelation  and  refiigeration),  by  Lead,  and  Silver 
which  are  pure  astringents  ;  and  by  the  constringents,  namely 
iannicand  Gallic  Acids,  and  the  many  vegetables  which  contain 
tnena  (Kino,  Latechu,  etc.),  which  constringe  or  "tan  "  the  con- 
nective tissues  supporting  the  delicate  capillaries,  by  condensin" 
theu-  gelatinous  and  albuminous  constituents.  Some  substances 
such  as  Persalts  of  Iron,  may  also  arrest  the  ciiculation  in  the 
capillaries  by  promoting  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  them. 

5.  Oui-  influence  upon  the  walls  of  the  veins  appears  to  be 
but  smaU.  The  teins  of  a  part  may  be  dHated  by  hot  appUca- 
tions ;  contracted,  and  then  dilated,  by  moderate  local  cold. 
Ergot  IS  beheved  by  some  authorities  to  relax  the  venous  walls. 
Indirect  measures  are  more  powerful  in  our  hands.  The  heart 
afronte,  or  the  ai'terial  pressure  a  tergo,  may  be  employed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  increase  or  dimimsh  the  venous  pressui-e.  The 
processes  of  secretion  and  excretion  are  not  less  powerful  in 
ruodifying  the  fulness  of  the  veins.  Thus,  hydragogue  purga- 
tives, as  we  have  seen,  drain  the  portal  system ;  and  we  shall 
afterwards  find  that  saline  diui-etics  relieve  the  renal  veins  in  a 
very  similax  way. 


III.  Pathological  Eelations. 

The  complex  circulatory  apparatus  is  subject  to  many  forma 
of  derangement  and  disease,  a  few  only  of  which  reqiure  to  be 
noticed  for  the  pui-pose  of  illustrating  the  application  of  drugs 
and  other  therapeutical  measures. 

1.  Disorders  of  the  heart  and  vessels  belong  chiefly  to  three 
classes,  according  to  their  causes  :  [a]  They  may  be  due  to 
direct  nervous  causes,  such  as  mental  excitement  or  depression, 
or  to  some  cause  acting  reflexly  thi-ough  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  medulla,  such  as  derangement  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
uterus,  etc.  [b]  They  may  originate  in  morbid  states  of  the 
blood,  especially  ana3mia,  which  distui-bs  the  centres  in  the 
medulla,  the  vessels,  and  the  nervo-muscular  structures  in  the 
heart.  Or  {c)  they  may  be  traced  to  a  poison  in  the  sj^stcm,  e.g. 
tobacco,  tea,  alcohol,  lead,  and  the  poison  of  gout,  each  of  which 
has  a  specific  action  on  some  part  of  the  mechanism. 
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2.  Organic  disease  will  be  sufficiently  Ulustrated  by  a  well- 
marked  case  of  progressive  heart  disease  from  some  morbid 
state  of  the  aortic  valves.    These  valves,  from  their  position 
and  constant  movement,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  disease. 
They  thus  become  distorted  or  even  destroyed,  and  rendered 
unfit  to  dii-ect  the  movements  of  the  blood,  which  is  con- 
sequently obstructed  in  its  exit  from  the  heart  in  systole,  and  re- 
giu-gitates  from  the  aorta  duriag  diastole.     The  great  power  of 
adaptation  to  change  of  circumstances  possessed  by  the  cii-cula- 
tion  is  generally  sufficient  to  compensate  for  moderate  valvular 
disease,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  waUs  of  the  heart. 
The  serious  symptoms   set  in  ivhen  compensation  fails,  i.e. 
as  a  rule,  when  the  nutrition  of  the  ventricular  wall  is  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  increased— possibly  ever-increasing— 
demand  for  muscular  force.    The  order  of  events  is  then  as 
follows  :  systole  fails  to  overcome  the  intraventricular  pressure- 
the   chamber  is  imperfectly  emptied,  and  therefore  over- 
distended  m  diastole;   the  walls  are  stretched;   and  the 
cavity  is  dilated.    Pain  and  "  oppression  "  make  their  appear- 
ance at  this  stage,  and  cause  great  distress.  Henceforth  derange- 
ment proceeds  apace.    With  the  dilatation  of  the  chamber  the 
mitral  valve  becomes  incompetent  or  misfitting;  blood  regur- 
gitates m  systole  into  the  left  auricle;  the  pulmonary  circiila- 
tion  becomes  over-distended ;  the  obstruction  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  light  ventricle  ;  and,  after  a  time,  in  the  right  auricle,  by 
forcing  the  tricuspid.    The  systemic  veins  now  become  con- 
gested from  obstruction  a  fronte ;  the  viscera  become  loaded 
with  venous  blood;  their  functions  are  disordered;  and  hfemor- 
rhage,  dropsy,  fluxes  of  plasma  from  the  bowels  and  bronchi 
and  discharges  of  albumen  in  the  urine  occur.    These  derana-e- 
ments  coupled  with  those  of  respiration,  the  cardiac  distress, 
and  the  effects  of  anajmia  from  imperfect  arterial  supply,  finaUy 
render  Me  iinpossible.    Dui-ing  this  process  of  back^tird  dilata- 
tiT' °  action  IS  necessarily  disordered  in  aU  respects, 
the  strength  and  regularity  of  the  pulse  giving  way,  and  its 
rate  bein^  decidedly  accelerated.  .r>     ^  its 

3.  Hamorrhage.—m<iQ^jxg  produces  certain  effects  on  the 
system,  partly  referable  to  loss  of  blood,  and  partly  to  faU  of 
the  blood  pressure.  It  is  naturaUy  an'ested  by  this  fall  of 
pressure,  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  at  the  seat  of  disease  and 
by  retraction  of  part  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  If  Se  h™ 
rhage  be  severe,  fainting  or  syncope  occurs,  that  is  los^  of 
consciousness  from  faHure  of  the  heart  and  consequent  de 

r°°^  ^  thebrar  Xy  otW 

cause  of  cardiac  failure  wiU  produce  the  sa  m  o  pffont    A  +  f  iT 

time,  the  weight  of  the  bodj  cann'tt  ^Ip^olton^^J^^^^^ 
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the  general  muscular  paralysis,  which  is  another  result  of  the 
cerebral  anajmia  ;  and  the  patient  faUs.  The  recumbency  fortu- 
nately has  a  favourable  effect :  it  restores  the  circulation  through 
the  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  centres,  increasing  their  activity ; 
and  renders  the  cerebral  centres  more  responsive  to  afferent 
impressions. 

IV.  Natural  Eecoveky. 

The  -whole  circulatory  system  is  furnished  -with  so  many  and 
so  accurate  regulating  and  compensating  mechanisms,  that  not 
only  the  great  range  of  normal  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
but  even  many  morbid  changes,  can  be  successfully  met.  The 
chief  of  these  provisions  for  preventing  or  counteracting  disease 
are  the  reserve  force  of  the  heart ;  the  power  of  compensatory 
hypertrophy  ;  the  depressor  mechanism  ;  the  arrangements  for 
relief  of  the  vessels  by  escape  of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood 
through  the  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  into  serous  spaces  ;  and 
the  natural  mode  of  recovery  from  hsemoiThage  and  syncope. 
All  these  methods  of  natural  relief  or  recovery  are  full  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  therapeutist,  and  rational  treatment  must  follow 
nature's  lines.  The  two  cii'cumstances  which  chiefly  set  a  limit 
to  compensation  are  failure  of  the  coronary  arteries  to  supply 
the  hypertrophied  walls,  and  suddenness  of  the  cardiac  lesion, 
which  may  hopelessly  disturb  the  circulation  before  there  is 
time  for  hypertrophy  to  occur. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

Although  the  details  contained  in  the  four  preceding  sections 
are  very  numerous  and  complex,  the  rational  therapeutics  of 
the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  vessels  can  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  a  few  simple  principles.  The  grand  fact  that  stands  out 
pirominently  amongst  all  the  others  is  that  dilatation  must  be 
prevented  or  relieved.  It  is  a  purely  physical  effect  or  state, 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  great  physiological  condition  on 
which  alone  the  circulation  can  be  and  is  carried  on,  nam.ely, 
that  the  driving  power  must  always  be  greater  than  the  resistance; 
i.e.  whilst  it  varies  with  it,  it  must  never  fall  below  it.  There 
are  many  other  indications  for  treatment,  but  none  that  approach 
this  in  importance. 

The  general  treatment  of  disorder  and  disease  of  the  heart 
will  mainly  consist  in  ensuring  an  equable  manner  of  Hfe. 
Extraordinary  influences  of  every  kind,  bodily  and  mental, 
especiall)^  exertion  and  excitement,  must  be  shunned  by  persons 
Buffering  from  cardiac  disease,  or  in  whom  any  of  its  common 
causes  may  be  at  work.  When  disease  attacks  the  valves 
(endocarditis),  e.g.  in  acute  rheumatism,  absolute  bodily  rest 
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is  essential,  to  diminish  the  strain  on  them,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  movements ;  and  cardiac  depressants,  such  as  Potassium, 
Aconite,  and  Veratrine,  are  employed  to  assist  this  effect. 

Removal  of  the  cause  is  rarely  practicable  in  heart  disease. 
The  opposite  is  the  case  in  cardiac  disorder.  Treatment  here 
consists  in  relieving  dyspepsia,  in  restoiing  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  iiv.  securing  mental  rest,  and  in  removing  all  poisons 
fi-om  the  system,  such  as  alcohol,  tea,  and  tobacco,  by  a 
reformation  of  diet  and  personal  habits.  Carminatives  are 
specially  valuable  in  dyspepsia  with  palpitation. 

A  gi-eat  part  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
consists  in  counteracting  the  cause ;  that  is,  in  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  dilatation.  The  iii-st  rational  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  lighten  the  load  upon  the  heart,  to  lower  the  intra- 
ventricular pressure  which  it  is  unable  to  overcome.  Eest, 
bodily  and  mental,  is  the  most  obvious  and  easy  means  of  doing 
so,  the  patient  being  kept  in  bed,  and  every  kind  of  exertion 
and  excitement  forbidden.  The  pressure  may  be  further 
reduced  by  purgation,  which  diverts  and  di-ains  the  blood;  or, 
if  the  condition  be  urgent,  blood  must  be  removed  by  leeching, 
cupping,  or  venesection,  all  of  which  may  give  great  relief,  or 
even  preserve  life  when  it  is  threatened.  In  another  class  of 
cases,  the  arterial  tension  may  be  lowered  by  means  of  drugs. 
Nitrite  of  Amyl  acts  very  swiftly  in  this  way,  giving  relief  i:a 
that  terrible  form  of  acute  distension  of  the  heart  which  is 
called  "  angina  pectoris,"  by  instantly  relaxing  the  vessels  in 
front,  as  well  as  by  accelerating  the  cardiac  action.  The  same 
effect  may  be  more  slowly  produced  by  the  alkaUne  Nitrites, 
Potash  salts,  and  Belladonna. 

The  second  means  of  treating  dilatation  is  by  increasing  the 
cardiac  power  by  direct  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  Digitalis, 
SciUa,  Alcohol,  and  Ammonia.  Mustard  or  other  rubefacients 
applied  to  the  prascordium  are  indirect  cardiac  stimulants  of 
great  value  in  some  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  through  the  coronaries  to  the 
cardiac  waUs  must  be  sustained  by  nutritious  food,  and  possibly 
by  Iron :  a  system  which  demands,  in  turn,  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  flatulence  and 
other  digestive  disturbances  being  highly  dangerous  to  a  weak 

The  third  means  of  treating  dilatation  is  by  increasinn  the 
t»ne  of  cardiac  rest.  Three  powerful  dii-ect  cardiac  stimulants 
JJi.gitahs,  bcilla,  and  ConvaUaria,  have  the  adcUtional  action  of 
stimulating  the  inhibitory  apparatus,  both  in  the  heart  and 
medulla.  They  increase  the  force  of  the  systole,  thus  tho- 
roughly emptying  the  chamber,  and  preventing  over-diston- 
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sion ;  they  Ieng:then  the  time  of  filling  the  heart  thnt 
emptying  the  veins,  thus  favouring  the  venoS^'flJt  i,,, 
afford  rest  to  the  heai-t;  and  they  also  inlrLse  the  aVteH J 
pressm-e,  not  only  by  filling  the  aorta  better,  but  by  sWati^i 
the  vaso-motor  nerves.  They  are  therefor;  indicatK  that 
backward  dalatation  of  chamber  after  chamber,  endin'  Llopsv 

01  tact  they  prove  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  practice. 

Remmal  of  effects :  Treatment  of  symptoms. -Gnxdl^^  pain 
oppression,  anxiety,  and  other  forms  of  distress,  can  be  reUevTd 
by  cardiac  sedatives,  such  as  local  heat  or  cold.  Opium 
CWor^  and  Belladonna.  Of  these,  Opium  is  the  most  poweX' 
and  of  the  greatest  value.    We  must  never  forget,  however' 
that  in  Opium  we  are  administering  a  dangerous  cardiac  depresi 
sant,  which  paralyses  in  large  doses  every  part  of  the  cii-culatorv 
apparatus  ;  and  the  same  remark  appUes  to  Chloral.    The  per- 
fection of  the  therapeutic  art  is  to  use  these  remedies  with 
judgment.    The  hypodermic  injection  of  Morphia  sometimes 
gives  complete  rehef.    Belladonna  is  a  cardiac  anodyne  much 
inore  easily  employed,  because  less  depressant ;  but  is  much  less 
cacacious.    It  is  frequently  applied  locally  to  the  pra3Cordium 
as  the  Emplastrum.      A   rdhefacient    effect   on   the  chest 
or  the  apphcation  of  leeches  wiU  quickly  relieve  cardiac  pain 
I  ulmonary  distress  from  congestion  of  the  bronchi  and  alveoli 
may  be  speciaUy  relieved  by  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as 
Ammonia  and  SciUa,  which  increase  and  remove  the  bronchial 
flux ;  but  here  again  the  value  of  rational  treatment  is  seen  in 
the  disappearance  of  dyspnoea,  hajmoptysis,  cough,  and  the 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement,  under  the  influence 
of  purely  cardiac  remedies,  such  as  Digitalis  and  Alcohol. 
Dropsy  may  be  immediately  relieved  by  puncture  of  the  part, 
but  like  other  symptoms  disappears  rapidly  by  the  veins  when 
the  cardiac  strength  is  restored.    The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  visceral  congestions  and  their  temporary  rehef  by  pm-ga- 
tives.    Diiu-etics  are  of  great  service  in  cardiac  dropsy,  acting 
partly  by  relieving  the  renal  reins  (salines),  but  chiefly  by 
raising  the  arterial  pressui-e  (Digitalis  and  ScUla),  as  is  fully 
discussed  under  the  head  of  The  Kidney  in  chapter  xii. 

Hsemorrhage  —  Haemostatics.  —  External  haemorrhage  is 
readily  arrested  by  sui-gical  means.  If  the  lesion  be  internal, 
as  in  the  stomach  or  lungs,  we  must  trust  chiefly  to  medicinal 
remedies  which  are  known  as  hsemostatics. 

(«)  So  far  the  cardiac  depression  caused  by  the  hajmorrhage 
may  be  cautiously  encouraged.  In  every  case  it  is  desirable  to 
erajDloy  all  available  means  of  reducing  the  force,  not  the  power 
of  the  heart,  especially  bodily  and  mental  rest ;  and  for  this 


Syncope. 


purpose  general  sedatives — Opium  especially— are  valuable 
adjuvants  to  the  more  direct  measures. 

[b)  It  is  also  desirable  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  circula- 
tion off  the  bleeding  point  by  dilatation  of  a  vascular  area  in  the 
neighbom-hood,  and  in  anastomotic  connection  ;  or  by  inducing 
a  wateiy  flux  from  it.  Thus  we  employ  purgatives  in  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stomach,  due  to  portal  congestion,  in  hemop- 
tysis or  bleeding  fi-om  the  respiratoiy  passages,  and  in 
cerebral  hemon-hage,  so  as  to  dilate  the  mesenteric  vessels  and 
produce  a  hydi-agogue  action  on  the  bowels. 

(c)  The  local  measiu-es  employed  for  hasnijiThage  are  va- 
riously known  as  local  hemostatics,  styptics,  or  local  vascular 
astringents.  They  are  imitations  or  adjuvants  of  the  natural 
means  just  analysed,  and  belong  to  three  distinct  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  act  upon,  (1)  the  blood,  (2)  t}ie  vessel  walls, 
or  (3),  fhG  perivascular  tissues. 

Hemostatics  may  act  upon  the  blood,  hasteniug  co- 
agulation or  precipitating  albumen,  and  thus  stopping  the 
bleeding  point.  Such  are  Tannin,  and  the  many  vegetable 
substances  containing  it— Kiuo,  Ehatany,  Catechu,  Logwood 
GaUs,  Oak-baik,  etc.;  Alum,  Persalts  of  Iron,  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  Acetate  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  Diluted  Mineral 
Acids.    Matico  probably  acts  physically. 

(2)  The  hemostatics  which  promote  contraction  of  the  broken 
vessel  are  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Acetate  of  Lead,  both  very 
powerful ;  Ergot ;  and  local  cold. 

(3)  Substances  acting  upon  the  perivascular  tissues  may  be 
made  to  arrest  hemon-hage  by  combining  with  the  connective 
tissues,  coagulating  or  precipitating  their  albuminous  substances 
and  rendering  them  more  compact  than  normal,  or  constringed 
so  that  the  bleeding  vessels  are  compressed  and  closed  Such 
are:  Tannin  and  its  aUies  just  enumerated,  Lead,  SHver 
Copper,  Zinc,  Persalts  of  Iron,  and  Alum. 

Sjrncope.— Syncope  demands  prompt  treatment.  Nature 
suggests  the  first  step :  the  patient  must  be  laid  down,  with  the 
head  at  least  as  low  as  the  heart,  so  as  to  restore  the  pressui-e  and  " 
the  blood  m  the  cardiac  centre.  Every  possible  means  must  then 
be  used  to  restore  the  suspended  action  of  the  heart,  includine- 
^ect_  and  indirect  cardiac  stimulants.    The  most  available  of 
these  mtemally  are  Ammonia  and  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  spirits 
or  wine ;  exteraally,  the  application  of  cold,  fresh  air,  fla-el^ 
lation  or  flicking  with  wet  towels,  ammonia  held  to  the  nostrils 
and  the  continuous  current  to  the  precordium.  Nitrite  of  Amvl 
acts  quickly  m  some  cases  If  swallowing  be  impossible.  Brandy 
or  Ether  must  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  imder  the  skin 
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Substances  which  act  toon  the  Circulatouy  System. 


SnBSTANCBS 

Stimulatino 
Caediac  Centre 


(at 
(at 
(at 


Digitalis 
Scilla 

Convallaria 
Belladonna 

first) 
Stramoniiuu 

first) 
Hyoscyamus 

first) 
Tabacum  (at  first) 
Alcohol  (at  first) 
^ther  (at  first) 
Chloroformum 

(briefly ) 
Veratrlna  (at 

first) 
Phy  sostigma 

(briefly) 
Opium  (briefly) 
Ammonia 
Strycluiina 


Substances 
Depeessino 
Caediac  Centeb. 


Digitalis  (at  last) 
Scilla  (at  last) 
Belladouua  (at 
last) 

Stramonium  (at 
last) 

Hyoscyamus  (at 
last) 

Tabacum  (at  last) 

Alcohol  (at  last) 

^ther  (at  last) 

Chloroformum  (at 
last) 

Chloral  Hydras 

Acidum  Hydro- 
cyan.  Dil. 

Veratriua(at  last) 

Aconitum 

Phy  s  o  stigma 
(chiefly) 

Opium  (chiefly) 

Antimonium 

Ipecacuanha 

Conium 

Amy!  Nitris 

Nitrites 


Substances 
Depressing 
Nervo-mosculae 
Apparatus. 


Substances 
Stimulating 
Nervo-muscular 
Apparatus. 


Dieitalis  (at first) 
Scilla  (at  first) 
Camphor  (at  first) 
Strychnina 
Alcohol 
mher  > 
Convallaria 
Veratrina  (at 
first)  I 
Senega  (at  first) 
Opium  (briefly) 
Ammonia  I 


Antimonium 
Bromum 

Digitalis  (at  last) 
SciUa  (at  last) 
Campbora  ( at  last ) 
Belladonna  (at 

last) 
Hyoscyamus  (at 

last) 
Stramonium 

last) 
Lobelia 

Arnica  (at  last) 
Tabacum 
Alcohol  (at  last) 
.aether  (at  last) 
Chloroformum 
Chloral  Hydras 
Acidum  Hydrocy- 

anicum  Dil. 
Aconitum 
01.  Terebinthinas 

(specifically) 
Ergota 

Veratria  (at  last) 
Colchicum 
Senega  (at  last) 
Physostigma  (at 

last) 
Opium  (chiefly) 
Ipecacuanha 
Potassium 
Lithium 
Purgatives 
Diuretics 
DiaphoretioH 


Substances 
Stimulating 
Inhihitobt 

Apparatus. 


Digitalis  (at  first) 
Scilla  (at  first) 
Couvalliiria 
Seuega  (at  first) 
Belladouua 

(briefly) 
Stramonium  „ 
Hyoscyamus  „ 
I'labacum  (at  first) 
(at  ?  Ergota 

lOpium  (briefly) 
Plumbum  (iudi- 
rectly) 


Substances 
Depressing 
Inhihitobt 
Apparatus. 


Amy]  Nitris 
Nitrite  of  Sodium 
Nitro-glyceiiuum 
Bpiritus  ^theria 

Nitrosi 
Digitalis  (at  last) 
Scilla  (at  last) 
Senega  (at  last) 
Bel  adonna  (iu 
ordinary  doses) 
Stramonium  (in 
ordinary  doses) 
Hyoscyamus  (in 
ordiuai'y  doses) 
Tabacum  (at  last) 
Chloral  Hydras 
Opium  (chiefly) 


Stimulants  and  Depressants. 
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Substances  which  act  upon  the  Cikculatoey  System 
{continued). 


General 
Vasomotor 

SllMULANTa. 


Digitalis  (at  iirst> 
Scilla  (at  iirst) 
Belladonna 

(briefly) 
Stram  o  n  ium 

(briefly) 
Hyoscyamus 

(briefly) 
Strychnina 
Alcohol  (at  first) 
-aEHier  (at  first) 
ChIoroforanim(at 

first) 
Aciflum  Hydrncy. 

Dil.  (at  first) 
Veratrina  (at 

first) 
Ammonia 
Plumbum 


General 
Vaso- Motor 
Depressants. 


Amyl  Nitrig 
Nitrite  of  Sodium 
Nitro-glyceriue  i 
Sj  iritus  iEtheris 

Nitrosi 
Digitalis  (at  last) 
Scilla  (at  last) 
Belladonna  (in 
ordinary  doses) 
Stramonium  (111 
ordinary  doses) 
Hyoscyamus  (in 
ordinary  doses) 
Lobelia 
jTabacum 
Alcohol  (at  last) 
^ther  (at  last) 
Chloroformura 


Local 
Circulatory 
Stimulants. 


lodum 

Camphora 

Arnica 

Alcohol  (con- 

fiued) 
JEther  (confined) 
Chloral  Hydi-as 
01.  Terebinth. 
Veratri-na 
Sinapis 
Cantharig 
Ammonia 
MetaU  c  Saltg 
All  Aromatic 
Volatile  Oils, 
0]eo-resins,Be- 
sins,  and  Bal- 
sams, 


Reflex 
Car  hi  AC 
Stimulants. 


Chloral    (centraljAcid.  '  Carbolic. 


Alcohol 
^tber 

Chloroformum 
Sinapis 

01.  TerebinthinsB 

(reflex) 
Ammonia 
Carminatives 
C  ount  er-irritauts 
Bitters 


and  periph.) 
AcidumHydrocy 

Dil.  (ai  last) 
Veratriua(s,t  last) 
Opium  mode 

rately) 
Antimonium 
Ipecacuanha 
Aconitum 


Local 
Circulatory 
Depressants  : 
Vasculaii  As- 
tringents. 


Alcohol  (evapo 

rating) 
.aEther  „ 
Chloroformum  ,, 
Plumbum 
Argentum 
Digitalis 
Hamamelig 
Constringentg 


Creasotum. 


Styptics. 


IVTatica 
Tannicum 

dum 
Galla 
Quercua 
Krameria 
Catechu 
HEBuiatoxylon 
Alumen 
Ferrum 


Aci- 


Reflex 
Vascular 
Stimulants. 


Alcohol 

Chloroformtim 
Sinapis 

01.  TerebinthinEB 

(reflex) 
Ammonia 
Carminatives 
Bitters 

Counter-irritants 


Substances 
lowering 
Blood  Pressure 
in  uncertain 
Manner. 


Ergot  a 

Physos  tigma 

(chiefly) 
Barium 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 

The  red  corpuscle  of  the  blood  is  the  oxygenating  or 
respiratory  element  of  the  hody.  The  physical  part  of 
respiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  chest  and  respii-atory 
passages,  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  being  contiaually  presented 
to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  heat  given 
off  from  the  plasma. 

The  red  corpuscle  and  the  chest  are  brought  into  functional 
relation  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  special  nervous 
mechanism,  called  the  respiratory  centre,  a  portion  of  nervous 
matter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  peculiarly  iiiitable  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  sends  motor  impulses  through 
the  cord  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  less  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted  to  the  respiratory 
centre,  the  more  powerfully  is  it  stimulated,  and  the  chest 
moved ;  the  gi-eater  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted  to  the 
centre,  the  less  powerful  its  discharges,  and  the  more  weak  or 
superficial  is  the  breathing.  Now  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
arteries  of  the  medulla  is  the  same  as  in  the  systemic  arteries 
generally ;  and  we  thus  find  that  the  state  of  oxygenation 
of  the  arterial  blood  governs  the  respiratory  movements  through 
the  medium  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  fundamental 
canon  in  the  physiology  of  respiration  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  red  corpuscle  is  the  prime  mover  of  all  respiratory  acts.  Car- 
bonic acid  has  but  little  direct  effect  on  the  respiratory  centre. 

The  term  "  centre"  implies  that  certain  influences  meet  in 
this  point,  originating  in  a  circle  of  which  it  is  the  middle 
point ;  and  this  is  the  case.  Falling  into  the  respu-atory  centre 
are  impressions  conveyed  bjr  afferent  (usually  sensoi^)  nerves, 
from  every  part  of  the  body,  modifying  its  activity,  and 
reflexly  influencing  the  respii-atory  movements.  The  vagus 
is  peculiarly  capable  of  stimulating  the  centre  ;  thus  irritation 
of  the  larynx  immediately  causes  the  reflex  respiratory  act 
called  cough.  The  vagus  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  special 
afferent  nerve  of  respiration ;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  and  probably  the  lungs,  being  abundantly 
supplied  with  rootlets  of  the  vagus,  which  are  incessantly 
collecting  impressions  for  transmission  to  the  centre.  Every 
change  in  the  distension  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  pulmonaiy  blood,  thus  instantly  tolls  on  the 


A/R  AKD  Respiration. 

respiiatory  movements.    It  must  also  be  carefully  noted  in  this 
LcTp'.s  r         ^^-^^f^^^  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  whi? 
Seat  ceXp?f/ff^"^  °ther  twe 

tCi 'h  fbf  v^n  ^^'^^■ef      the  arterial  resistance 

The  aflferent  impressions  from  the  lungs  and  resniratorv 
passages,  besides  falling  into  the  respiratory"e,  also  S  °ch 
^  sufficiently  powerful,  the  convolutions,  where  theV  are  f e  t  as' 
vaa-iouB  semauons,  referred  more  or  less  accuiltety  to  the  re- 

"oft  sir  :SiF>?  - 

11.  Pharmacodynamics. 
physiological  Sd"?  '  °°"  »  -teal 

properfae,,  ,„cl,  a.  Nitrous  oS"£iDj  ,lI°„  i"'/»»'°Si«J 
place.    Or  the  amount  respired  „„  ^  f   ?         '°  '""'^ 

r»»irthtii«^ 

^«»d  h,  ordering  ^^CS' "^3."^^; 
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oxygen.  The  proportion  of  oxygon  to  nitrogen  in  the  air  may 
be  modified  by  arrangements  for  special  inhalation,  but  practi- 
cally this  is  seldom  attempted,  mountain  and  ocean  climates 
afiording  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  supply  of  j)ure  air. 

(c)  The  temperature  of  the  air  respired  may  be  modified 
either  by  selecting  particular  climates — tropical,  sub-tropical, 
temperate,  or  cold  ;  by  artificial  regulation  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room — ventilation,  heating,  etc. ;  or  by  arrangements  for 
warming  or  cooling  the  ingoing  current  of  air  only,  by  meana 
of  so-called  "  respirators,"  and  by  recommending  nasal  breathing 
only,  or  oral  breathing  only,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  The  amount  of  moisture  m  the  air  respired  can  be  altered 
at  pleasure,  whether  by  residence  in  a  dry  climate  or  in  a  moist 
climate,  or  by  varying  the  amount  of  -watery  vapour  in  the  air 
of  the  room,  or  in  the  individual  inspiratory  draughts,  by 
means  of  steam  kettles,  hot-water  inhalations,  etc. 

(e)  Lastly,  the  pressure  of  the  au-  is  completely  under  our 
command ;  and  this  again  either  by  means  of  climate  (elevated 
mountain  residence),  or  by  local  artificial  arrangepients  such  as 
the  air-bath  and  pneumatic  apparatus.  The  compressed  air-bath, 
at  a  pressure  of  \to  ^  of  an  atmosphere  above  the  normal, 
increases  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  admitted  into  the  blood,  as  well 
as  the  vital  capacity  and  the  size  of  the  lungs,  whilst  it  renders 
respiration  less  fi-equent  and  more  easy.  A  rarefied  atmos- 
phere is  never  given  as  a  bath ;  on  elevated  mountains  it  in- 
creases the  depth  and  frequency  of  respiration  and  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  lungs,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage 
from  the  alveoli.  The  pneumatic  apparatus,  a  small  gasometer, 
admits  aii-  under  artificial  pressui-e  to  the  respii-atory  passages 
only,  the  patient  breathing  into,  or  out  of,  a  valved  tube  con- 
nected therewith.  Inspiration  of  air  compressed  by  about 
atmosphere  increases  the  amount  of  aii-  entciing  the  chest,  and 
eventually  the  vital  capacity,  the  size  of  the  chest,  and 
the  respu-atory  force,  whilst  it  diminishes  the  vascularity  of  the 
lungs  and  raises  the  arterial  pressm-e.  The  other  methods  of 
aerotherapcutics  do  not  require  mention  here. 

2.  The  Red  Corpuscle. — The  red  corpuscle  as  the  great  medium 
of  external  and  internal  respiration,  as  well  as  the  prime  mover 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  is  an  important  agent  thi-ough  which 
the  respiratory  activity  may  be  modified  by  food,  drugs,  and  all 
the  ordinary  natm-al  infiuences,  studied  in  chapter  viii. 

3.  The  Circulation.— corpuscles  must  be  circulated  by 
the  heart  and  vessels,  and  any  effect  that  we  may  produce  upon 
these  will  gTcatly  modify  the  respiratory  functions.  The  phar- 
macodynamics of  the  circulation  are  discussed  in  the  preceding 
chapter, 
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4.  The  Lungs  and  Air  passages.— [a]  The  afferent  or  sensory 
nerves  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  stimulated  by  cold  and  di-v 
air,  LJilonne  gas,  Ipecacuanha,  Senega,  Tobacco,  Nitre  fumes 
Ammonia,  and  Antimony.  They  are  depressed  or  soothed  bv 
xvai-m  and  moist  aii-,  warm  food,  warm  appHcations  to  the  chest 
wall;  possibly  by  demulcent  substances  to  a  smaU  extent;  and  by 
Opium  Chloral,  Chloroform,  and  Etlier.  Sensations  connected 
with  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  modified  by  the  same 
means  the  nerve  depressants  thus  proving  to  be  piUi^ona^v 
anaBsthetics  or  anodynes,  as  well  as  interfering  with  reflex 
respiratory  acts.  °  leuex 

The  vessels  of  the  bronchi  may  have  the  cii'culation 
through  them  tnereased  by  all  measi^es  which  increase  he 
activity  of  the  circulation  generaUy,  .az.  by  purgation  Serciie 
of  the  lungs,  and  bodily  movement ;  by  Dio-itahs  Sr  lln 
moma.  Alcohol,  Strych/ine,  and  prokb[y  the  seriet^J 
Aromatic  Oils  to  be  presently  noticed  Per  confZ  ihl  w  I  •  T 
gculation  may  be  4,-«./by  aU  ctdiS  and  g  ne^^^^^^^^ 
depressan  s  including  heat,  AlkaHes,  Iodides,  AcoStr  Ant? 
mony,  and  Ipecacuanha.  '  Anti- 

{J}')  The  pulmonary  circulation  bears  very  comclex  i-eln+i-^-no 
to  the  respiratory  movements,  as  regards  the  pSm-e  Ind  raS 
of  flow  m  inspu-ation  and  expiration,  ordinary  and  ex^rf 

Iiqmd  food  remarkably  increases  tho  hrnr,.\-  1  ^^^"^ 
the  contrary,  cold  diy  fooTS«S..  fC^    secretion;  on 

as  possibly  do  BeUadoLa,  StramonU  m  a^d  Hvo?^'"^ 
certainly  acids.  cimunium,  ana  Hyosc}  amus,  and 

{d)  The  nervo-muscular  structures  nt       \,  -l- 
^r^  stimulated  by  those  mca  Ss  whinb^^^^^  ^^^3^^ 
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favoui-  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  air,  viz.  Belladomia, 
Stramonium,  Hyoscyamus,  Lobelia,  and  Tohacco ;  Opium, 
Chloral,  and  Cannabis  Indica;  Chloroform,  Ether,  Amyl- 
nitrite,  and  Iodide  of  Ethyl ;  Conium,  and  wai'm  moist  air. 

5.  Impressions  reaching  the  respiratory  centi-e  through  other 
channels  than  the  vagus  aiford  us  a  remarkably  ready  means  of 
affecting  it.  Impressions  may  be  stimulating,  including  irrita- 
tion  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  in  the  nose  by  Ammonia,  or  on 
the  brow  by  cold ;  of  the  olfactory  nerve  by  odoriferous  sub- 
stances ;  of  the  optic  and  acoustic  nerves  by  powerful  light  and 
Boimds  respectively ;  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  generally  by 
painful  impressions,  such  as  flicking  with  towels,  flagellation  or 
slapping,  extreme  heat,  mustard  plasters,  and  other  powerful 
local  irritants.  Or  we  may  use  measures  with  a  sedative  influ- 
ence on  the  respii'atory  centre,  including  gentle  warmth  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest  in  the  form  of  poultices  and  fomentations, 
warm  baths,  and  local  anesthetics  or  anodynes,  such  as  piasters 
and  liniments  of  Opium,  Belladonna,  and  Volatile  Oils  (Turpen- 
tine, Camphor,  etc.)  applied  to  the  chest  walls. 

6.  The  Respiratory  Centre. — Besides  those  influencing  tha 
aft'erent  impressions,  a  vaiiety  of  direct  stimulants  and  depres- 
sants of  this  centre  are  in  our  possession.  The  force  of  the 
nervous  discharges  may  be  increased  by  Ammonia,  Strychnine, 
Belladonna,  Stramonium,  and  Hyoscyamus ;  probably  by  Ipe- 
cacuanha  and  Antimony  temporarily ;  and  by  Alcohol,  Ether, 
and  Chloroform,  for  a  brief  period  at  the  commencement  of 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last-named  di'ugs  quickly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  respiratory  centre  (Ether  less  rapidly 
than  the  others)  ;  and  the  same  eflect  may  be  produced  by  means 
of  Chloral,  Opium,  Aconite,  Veratrine,  Conium,  and Physostigma. 

7.  The  Tracts  of  theefferent  impulses  from  thercspiratory  centre, 
the  Spinal  Centres  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  the  Nervo- 
museular  Apparatus  of  the  chest  and  larynx  may  be  stimulated 
not  only  reflexly,  but  directly,  by  Strychnine,  which  greatly 
increases  the  vigour  of  the  spinal  centres;  by  electricity  applied 
to  the  nerve  trunks  (phrenics,  intercostals),  or  to  the  muscles 
directly ;  and  by  all  measures  which  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  nervo-muscular  tissues,  such  as  well-ordered  exercise. 
Conversely,  these  parts  may  be  depressed  by  1  ..ysostigma,  which 
greatly  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  spinal  centres ;  by  Coniiun, 
which  paralyses  the  motor  nerves ;  and  by  Opium,  which  de- 
presses the  whole  efferent  mechanism.  The  use  of  these  depress- 
ing measiu-es  is  almost  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
Most  powerful  of  all  is  the  method  of  arresting,  or  at  least  con- 
trolling, the  movements  of  the  chest,  by  direct  restraint,  which 
is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  strapping  or  bandaging. 


Expectorants.  ^17 

"Wlien  we  review  the  various  measiu-cs  classed  undor  the 
1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  preceding  heads,  we  are  enabled  to 
re-an-ange  several  of  the  most  important  of  them  into  new 
groups  with  definite  pharmacodynamical  properties  and  im- 
portant therapeutical  bearings.  These  groups  are  :  (a)  Expec- 
torants; (b)  Antispasmodics ;  and  (c)  Respiratory  Sedatives. 

A.  Expectorants.— Expectoration,  the  discharge  of  the  sputa 
or  secretions  and  other  products  of  the  respiratory  passages 
•noLl  manifestly  vary  with  the  amount  and  characters  of  the  sputa' 
and  with  the  expulsive /ww  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them    Measui-es  are  therefore  caHed  expectorants  which  iacrease 
the  absolute  amount  of  sputum  formed,  which  so  modify  its 
characters  as  to  faciUtate  its  expulsion,  or  which  evacuate  it 
TOth  greater  ease:  the  fii-st  and  second  lands  of  expectorants 
acting  upon  the  glands,  the  tliird  kind  upon  the  muscular  struc- 
tures    Regarded  otherwise,  the  expectorants  wiU  be  found 
sometimes  to  stimulate  the  respii-atory  centre,  e.g.  Ammonia  and 
ipecacuanha,  sometimes  to  depress  it,  e.g.  warm,  moist  air.  But 
ot  greatest  practical  importance  is  the  action  of  expectorants 
upon  the  circulation;   and  according  to  theii-  stimulatina- 
or  depressmg  influence  in  this  respect,  they  are  commonly 
cuvided  into  (l)  Stimulant  expectorants,  and  (2)  Sedative  expecto- 
mnts.    It  must  be  cleai'ly  understood  that  "  sedative "  and 
stimulant    m  this  connection  refer  not  to  the  respiratory,  but 
to  the  circulatory  effect  of  the  bronchial  measures. 

^*™»lant  expectorants  include  Ammonia,  Scilla  all  thp 

7bov?  ^^1'  O^T-e^i'^^.  and  Balsams  enumerated 

above,  Strychmne  Alcohol,  Senega,  warm  liquid  fo^  and 

1  r£l^f        °^  '''t  ""'^^  8-enerky  or  of  the  chest  ' 
(6)  Sedative  expectorants  include  AlkaHes,  Iodides  Aufi 
mony  ;  Ipecacuanha,  and  Tobacco  •  wirm  Tnn,-=f  I' 
moist  apphcations  to'  the  chest  walls        '  '  '^'^  ™' 

migSldd"'*''^  g^'°^^P^  °f  expectorants  we 

the  same  effect.  ^      '  ^^^^  have 

theipU?^tSf.\TS?'f^^^^^  composition  of 

theaLhnityofthoS^^^^^^^^ 
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are  excreted,  as  such,  or  as  their  products,  along  with  an  in- 
creased  flow  of  mucus;  and  most  of  these,  espociaUy  the 
aromatic  substances,  have  an  antiseptic,  deodorant,  and  dis- 
inlectant  effect  on  the  secretion,  and  on  the  surface  fi-om  which 
they  are  given  off.  They  may  be  classed  as  the  Disinfectant 
expectorants.  The  water  of  the  bronchial  mucus  is  increased 
in  ahnost  every  instance  of  increased  secretion,  but  speciaUy  by 
AlJiaiies,  Iodine,  and  Antimony,  which  thus  possess  the 
valuable  property  of  increasing  the  liquidity  of  the  sputa. 
i-.astly,  Acids  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  water,  and  thus 
the  total  amount  of  sputum,  i.e.  to  "  dry  up  "  the  secretion. 
Ihey  may  be  called  anti-expectorants. 

I!.  Anti-spasmodics.— These  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
measures  which  have  the  common  efiect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  relaxing  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi  and  the  dia- 
phragm. They  are  :  (a)  the  various  depressants  of  the  respiratory 
branches  of  the  vagus  mentioned  above  (4a),  such  as  heat, 
Iodides,  Alkahes,  etc.  {fi)  The  depressants  of  the  other  afferent 
nerves  to  the  respiratory  centre  (5),  especially  warm  applica- 
tions to  the  chest  walls.  (7)  The  depressants  of  the  respiratory 
centre_  itself  (6)— Alcohol,  Ether,  Chloroform,  Opiiun,  etc.  (S) 
The  direct  nervo-muscular  depressants — bronchial  (4  rf),  such  as 
Atropia,  Tobacco,  Am5'l-niti-ite,  etc. ;  and  parietal  (7),  Conium, 
etc.  AH  these  substances  are  distinctly  depressant  or  sedative ; 
but  we  have  still  another  group  of  broncliial  antispasmodics  (e), 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all,  viz.  some  of  the 
expectorants,  such  as  Ipecacuanha,  Senega,  and  Tobacco,  which 
after  momentarily  increasing  the  spasm,  cause  a  rapid  and 
profuse  How  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  wall,  thus  relieving 
I  lie  fulness  of  the  vessels,  provoking  cough,  and  inducing 
expulsion  of  the  cause  of  the  spasm. 

c.  Respiratory  sedatives. — These  measnres  deserve  a  special 
name.  _  The  depressants  of  the  afferent  branches  of  the  vagus  to 
the  brain,  such  as  Opiimi,  Ether,  Chloroform,  etc.,  not  only  act  as 
antispasmodics  and  muscular  depressants,  i.e.  prevent  bronchial 
spasm,  widen  the  tubes,  and  aiTCst  cough,  but  also  prevent  or 
lelieve  pain  and  other  distressing  sensations  referred  to  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  most  rational  kind  of  pulmonary 
sedatives,  however,  are  the  expectorants  above  enumerated, 
in  cases  where  the  cause  of  the  distress  can  bo  removed.  A 
combination  of  the  two  classes  will  manifestly  answer  best  in 
most  instances. 

TTI.    Pathological  Relations. 

The  disorders  and  diseases  of  this  system  fall  readily  into 
two  great  classes,  according  as  they  aifect  (1)  tlie  respiratory 
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element  {the  reel  corpuscle)  and  its  circulation,  or  (2)  the  nervo- 
mmcular  apparatus,  including  the  kings  and  aix  passages,  the 
respiratory  centre,  and  the  afferent  and  efferent  channels  of 
communication.  The  first  class  were  discussed  in  chapters  viii. 
and  is. ;  the  second  wiU  now  he  briefly  noticed. 

_  Cii-culatory,  inflammatory,  and  degenerative  changes  com- 
prise a  large  part  of  the  diseases  of  the  respii-atory  organs,  such 
as  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion,  emphysema,  and  pleurisy, 
to  which  must  be  added  new  growths,  whilst  tuberculosis  and 
sjTjMlis  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  Whatever  their 
pathological  nature,  these  diseases  produce  certain  well-marked 
anatomical  changes  in  the  parts.  The  passages  may  prove  to 
be  obstructed,  or  actually  occluded,  by  swelling  of  their 
mucosa,  and  by  various  products,  such  as  mucus,  pus,  blood,  or 
debris,  which  may  be  retained,  inspissated,  or  possibly  decom- 
posed, thus  irritating  the  nerves  and  vessels.  Some  of  the 
bronchia  may  be  entirely  blocked,  vnth  collapse  or  consolida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  lobules,  and  distiu-bance  of  tlie  aii- 
pressm-e  (emphysema)  and  blood  pressure  (hypereemia)  in  the 
parts  around.  Portions  of  the  lungs  may  be  found  either  con- 
soHda,ted  by  pneumonia,  or  compressed  by  pleurisy,  airless  and 
functionless.  Tracts  of  various  size  are  frequently  entirely 
destroyed  by  phthisis  or  gangrene.  Hasmorrhage  may  occur  in 
the  alveoli  or  passages.  The  right  heart  frequently  proves  to 
be  secondarily  enlarged,  from  distm-bance  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation; the  viscera  congested;  and  the  serous  cavities  and 
extremities  dropsical. 

Whilst  many  of  these  anatomical  changes  ai-e  fortunately 
remediable,  others  are  not  so,  and  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner 
can  only  be  directed  to  the  rehef  of  their  symptoms,  or,  more 
correctly,  their  effects.  Amongst  these,  disturbances  of  re- 
spiration, spasm,  cough,  expectoration,  vomiting,  and  pain 
alone  require  to  be  briefly  noticed  here.  ' 
_  I)yspncea_  is  a  natural  effort  to  increase  oxygenation,  and 
IS  due  to  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  two  distinct 
"^'^J^:  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  cii-culatino- 

withm  It,  and  (2)  by  exaggeration  of  the  impressions  coming 
from  the  air  passages  and  lungs.  Obviously  these  two  sets  of 
causes  are  usuaUy  combined,  since  such  anatomical  changes  as 
have  been  mentioned,  interfere  at  the  same  time  with  the  proper 
contact  of  the  air  and  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  initate  the  pul- 
monary  branches  of  the  vagus.  As  a  rule,  dyspnea  is  effective 
and  h-ghly  beneficial;  but  unfortunately,  if  it  fail  to  giv^ 
rohef,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  distress.  ^ 

Spasmodic  d,jsp>ma,  commonly  called  "  asthma,"  is  referable 
to  sudden  intermittent  irritation  of  tho  vagus   or  centre! 
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Powerful  reflex  respiratory  impulses  are  thus  generated,  and 
pass  out  to  the  bronchial  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  wlricli 
are  spasmodicaUy  contracted,  interfering  with  the  entrance  of 
air. 

Cough  is  essentially  a  physiological  act,  in  itself  highly 
beneticial,  which  may  require  to  be  encouraged  and  increased 
JNluch  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  demanding  reUef  in  disease 
of  the  chest.  Expectoration  may  also  be  considered  physio- 
logical within  certain  limits,  but  will  requir-e  to  be  modified 
therapeutically  when  the  quantity  of  the  sputa  is  either  ex- 
cessive or  deficient,  or  the  quality  rendered  morbid  by  inspis- 
sation  or  decomposition.  Vomiting  is  closely  associated  with 
cough  and  expectoration,  which  is  not  a  remarkable  circimi- 
Btanco,  the  two  acts  and  their  mechanisms  being  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  iv. 

Tains,  and  sensations  oi  irritation,  ticlding,  necessity  to  cough, 
"  want  of  breath,"  tightness,  oppression,  suffocation,  etc.,  are 
always  exceedingly  distressing ;  and,  as  they  are  among  the 
chief  complaints  of  patients,  demand  relief  if  it  can  be  afforded. 

IV.    Natural  Eecovery. 

Nature's  method  of  meeting  an  extraordinary  or  other-n-ise 
morbid  influence  by  destroying  or  removing  it,  is  well  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  respiratory  system.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are 
provisions  for  expelUng  any  obstructing  or  irritating  mass  from 
the  air  passages ;  and  although  apparently  but  of  little  ser^dce 
in  preventing  the  most  serious  kinds  of  lung  disease,  they  may 
really  expel  infective  and  other  causes  of  morbid  change  much 
more  frequently  than  we  suspect,  just  as  they  guard  the  nose 
and  the  glottis  from  mechanically  irritant  particles. 

The  second  great  natui-al  method  of  rehef  which  is  seen 
at  work  in  this  system  is  reaction  or  counter-action.  The  respii-a- 
tory  muscles  respond  to  an  obstruction  in  the  passages  by  such 
an  increase  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  their  contraction  as 
wiU  negative  its  action,  and  after  a  time  they  become  hj'jior- 
trophied  if  the  obstruction  persist.  Dyspnoea  or  (better) 
hyperpnoea,  is  the  result,  a  large  reserve  of  muscular  force  and 
an  almost  unlimited  power  of  hypertrophy  sufBciently  co'>npcn- 
eating  for  the  diminished  size  of  the  air  passages  and  air  cuiTcnt, 
by  increasing  the  depth  and  the  frequency  of  breathing.  The 
same  principle  is  at  work  in  the  catarrh,  that  is  the  hj^ertemia 
and  secretion,  set  up  in  the  air  passages  or  lungs  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  foreign  body  ;  the  mucous,  serous,  or  even  purulent 
discharge  (all  evidences  of  different  degrees  of  reaction)  being 
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essentially  intended  to  counteract  the  ii'ritant,  as  T^-ell  as  to 
carry  it  off  aud  repair  the  damage  it  may  have  -mrought. 

Ihe  thu-d  natirral  provision  against  a  morbid  influence  is 
the  removal  of  its  effects,  whether  the  influence  itself  have  been 
removed  or  antagonised,  or  not.  Thus  excessive  secretions  or 
other  products  of  cUsease,  which  may  in  turn  cause  fi-esh  obstruc- 
faon  of  the  passages,  are  removed  by  cough,  expectoration,  and 
rrJffi^^  venosityof  the  blood  which  they  cause  is 
dispeUed  by  hyperpncea.  Even  spasm  of  the  bronchi  probably 
never  causes  death  because  removed  by  the  carbonic  acid  which 
accumulates  in  the  blood  in  the  second  stage  of  asplTyxk 
SheT"^?'^'  *r  f        ^""-S'^  °^         frequen&y  comesS  th<; 

Vicarious  action  is  yet  another  method  of  natui-al  roUef 
of  which  abundant  advantage  is  tal.cn  in  respii-ato^  disease 
extraordinary  muscles  being  called  into  play  in  hySnc^a  the 
hea  thy  parts  of  the  puhnolary  substance  taSngTn  Sea  ed 

arvt^s^Sett^o^anT'  '"'^^^^ 

In  tkose  several  way,  nature  wiH  freqnBnav  afford  relief  e» 

V.    Eational  Treatment 
only  with  symptoms  '  ^®       ^^^^  concerned 

the''^s7^^%^^s^bv'  '^^^^^^^  -^-^^ 

increased  fi.ee';iom  aKrt^,;fYesp"Sn^°nf'''  ."^^T' 
pnoea  by  admitting-  as  n^,,.!-.  f?^P"'^'^ion— of  assisting  hyper- 

Theairmusne  p^eand  mUd  th  ^'^'^  ^l^^^t- 

and  moist.    The  CLles  of^ i   f- ^^^^^^nt,  fresh,  warn, 

the  chest,  and  eveiTSLb  e  SuS  n7  T'*  \  "P°^ 
must  be  reheved  frVm  0  her  0^0^  respii-ation 
into  use :  the  shoulders  musrhl  ^  ^  ^1"^  '^^^  ^«  ^°  'tailed 

restraintand  weight^  Cf  behi  id'    '1^'  '^''^  ^'''^  ^""^ 
m  n-ont,  belund,  and  especially  below  (by 
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adopting  the  sitting  posture),  and  the  arms  must  be  capable  of 
being  fixed,  if  necessary.  The  circulation  also  must  be  spared 
by  absolute  rest  and  other  measures. 

Medicinal  treatment  must  then  be  ordered,  the  first  end  to 
be  secm-ed  bemg  the  rapid  clearance  of  the  respiratory  passages 
of  the  products  of  disease.  This  is  done  by  stimulating  the 
natural  provisions  for  reUef,  namely  cough  and  expectoration, 
by  means  of  expectorants.  The  cough  must  not  only  be 
induced  or  strengthened,  but  accompanied  by  a  more  profuse 
flow  of  'n-atery  mucus,  so  as  to  facihtate  discharge  of  the  sputa. 
Fortunately,  most  expectorants  produce  the  second  effect  as 
well  as  the  fii-st ;  and  we  are  left  free  to  select  our  remedy, 
more  from  a  consideration  of  its  concomitant  effect  upon  the 
circulation,  i.e.  according  as  a  sedative  or  a  stimulant  effect  is 
desired.  Cardio-vascular  sedatives,  such  as  Antimony,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Iodides,  and  Alkalies,  or  a  combination  of  these,  will  be 
preferred  as  expectorants  in  the  fii'st  stage  of  inflammatory 
obstruction  of  the  passages  {acute  bronchitis),  sahnes  being 
specially  valuable  as  liquefying  the  mucus  ;  whilst  stimulants, 
such  as  Ammonia,  ScHla,  and  the  large  Aromatic  gToup,  wUl  be 
indicated  at  a  later  stage  when  the  heart  thi-eatens  to  faU,  or  at 
any  period  in  weak  subjects.  The  Aromatics,  such  as  Camphor, 
the  Balsams  of  Benzoin,  Tolu  and  Peru,  Ammoniacum  and 
Turpentine,  also  act  as  disinfectants,  if  the  products  have  be- 
come purulent  and  tend  to  decompose.  In  every  instance  the 
value  of  wai-m  liquid  food  must  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Emetics  may  be  employed  to  empty  the  respu-atory  passages 
when  blocked  by  a  comparatively  large  and  solid  mass,  such  as 
a  croupous  membrane ;  to  empty  dilated  bronchial  tubes  when 
these  and  the  lung  tissue  have  lost  their  elasticity  from  age 
and  debility  ;  and  occasionally,  when  the  necessary  cough  can  no 
longer  be  induced  on  account  of  extreme  weakness,  and  asphyxia 
is  threatening.  In  the  last-named  case  much  danger  attends 
such  a  depressing  method  of  treatment ;  and  in  every  instance 
comparatively  mild  and  yet  certain  emetics  must  be  selected 
for  respiratory  purposes,  such  as  Ipecacuanha  and  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc  if  these  faU.  < 

Posture  is  frequently  of  value  in  emptying  the  bronchi,  or 
cavities  communicating  with  them,  of  pus  and  other  products. 
The  body  may  sometimes  be  even  inverted  with  success. 

If  asphyxia  occur,  artificial  respiration  must  be  canied  out. 

Dyspnoea  may  also  be  relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
or  by  its  diversion  from  the  thorax  into  the  abdominal  vessels, 
where  its  volume  can  be  reduced  by  a  free  purge.  This 
sometimes  affords  great  relief  at  the  commencement  of 
acute  bronchitis.     Diaphoretics  and  diuretics  are  valuable 
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under  similar  circumstances.  But  instead  of  reducing  the 
yokmie  of  blood,  or  in  addition  to  this  means,  we  may  prevent 
its  accumulation  in  the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the  heart  by 
stimulant  measiu-es.  Thus  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  not  only  sti- 
mulates the  nerves  and  glands  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  liquefies 
the  secretion,  and  strengthens  the  respiratory  centre,  but  is  a 
powerful  cardio-vascular  stimulant,  aiding  the  ventricular 
contractions,  emptying  the  veins,  and  filling  the  arteries. 
Other  circulatory  stimulants  which  may  not  possess  expectorant 
action  are  so  far  also  indicated  in  respii-atoiy  distress,  such  as 
applications  of  mustard  to  the  chest-wall  and  warm  alcoholic 
drinks. 

In  dyspnoea  from  consolidation  of  the  lung  in  acute 
pneumonia,  i.e.  fi-om  diminished  respiratory  area,  the  plan  of 
ti-eatment  must  be  considerably  modified.  Here  there  is 
neither  lack  of  air  nor  lack  of  blood ;  only  they  cannot  come 
into  mutual  contact.  The  respiratory  rate  is  greatly  accelerated, 
and  the  au-  thus  constantly  changed ;  the  cardiac  rhythm  is 
also  accelerated,  and  the  blood  thus  constantly  renewed  The 
therapeutist  appreciates  this  natural  provision,  and  directs  his 
measures  to  the  support  of  the  powers  thus  severely  taxed :  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and,  most  an- 
xiously of  aU,  to  sustain  the  heart,  by  faHure  of  which  death  is 
most  hkely  to  occin-.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  strength  is  spared 
m  every  way  food  is  to  be  fi-eely  given  with  Alcohol,  Scilla 
Ammoma,  and  DigitaHs;  the  atmosphere  maintained  as  pure 

aftll'fh'''  ^T^^!,'  ^""^^"^^  accompanying  fever,  which  is 
attended  by  cardiac  depression,  steadHy  combated  by  suitable 
non-depressmg  measures.  ^ 

Dppnma  with  spasm  is  so  far  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  forms  of  obstructive  dyspnoea  but  the 
TZ  iltZf  ""f  te  separately  conside^.  Practluy 
we  hove  f^'^  ^""^  Voy^^rhA  antispasmodics  are,  [ 

we  haie  seen,  certam  expectorants,  including  Tobacco  Inec^ 
cuanha,  etc  which  provoke  greater  spasm,  Solent  co^h  and 
profuse  watery  secretion,  thus  instantly  clearing  the  mskoes 
and  relaxmg  the  raucous  membrane.    A  mUder  and  eauaUv 
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relief,  but  the  spasm  may  as  quicldy  return  ;  Nitre  fumes  sidt 
some  cases.  Small  closes  of  Spirit  of  Ether '  or  CWoZrTn 
solution  are  fi-equently  most  valuable,  because  so  rapidly  diJfu- 
sSii  of  ^^^^'^^"^^^  °f  AmZn  urn, 

for  generc5  use''  °*  ''''  combinations 

Coe^yA  has  been  ah'eady  referred  to  as  far  as  it  is  to  be 
^om-aged,  for  the  rehef  of  movable  obstruction  and  dyspnoea! 
When  It  IS  not  only  iheflectual  but  harmful,  for  instance  when 
due  to  sweUmg  morbid  growths,  or  purely  nervous  causes,  it 
fZT?  ^relief.    It  camiot,  however,  be  too  much 

insisted  on  that  the  tendency  of  young  practitioners  is  towards 
an  abuse  of  this  class  of  remedies,  by  prescribing  them  in  a 
routine  fashion  for  every  case  of  cough,  irrespective  of  its 
cause.    Narcotics  are  powerful  depressants  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  as  weU  as  of  many  other  organs,  including  the  heart  • 
and,  which  IS  of  equal  consequence,  they  interfere  with  the 
reflection  which  originates  useful  cough  and  increased  breathing, 
and  ultimately  aggravate  the  condition  which  they  temporarily 
rehcve.  It  is  only  when  the  cause  of  cough  cannot  be  removed, 
that  the  irntability  of  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  may  be 
safely  reduced  by  respiratory  sedatives,  such  as  Opium,  Chloro- 
form.  Ether  and  Chloral,  Alcohol  and  Conium,  according  to  cii-- 
cumstances,  although  warm  moist  air,  warm  hquid  food,  poultices 
to  the  chest,  and  acids  or  demulcents  for  the  thi-oat  will  often 
suffice  to  give  relief.     Several  of  these  measures  may  be 
topically  employed  by  insufflation,  inhalation,  gargling,  or 
dii-ect  application ;  and  when  given  internally  they  are  advan- 
tageously combined  with  expectorants,  which  shall  remove  any 
movable  u-ritant  from  the  passages.    Wlien  all  but  powerful 
opiates  have  failed  to  arrest  protracted  fits  of  coughing,  as  in 
phthisis,  frequent  small  meals  of  wai-m  liquid  nutritious  food, 
night  as  well  as  day,  or  pure  alcoholic  stimulants,  will  often 
give  great  relief.    When  the  sputa  are  excessive,  anti-expec- 
torant measures  may  be  demanded,  and  will  consist  in  a  fresh 
bracing  atmosphere,  diy  simple  food,  the  avoidance  of  alcohol, 
and  the    exhibition  of  Acids,  Bitters,   and  probably  Iron 
internally. 

Ecemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  organs  must  be  treated  on 
general  principles.  Rest  must  be  secm-ed  not  only  by  bocLQy 
quiet,  but  by  the  reduction  of  the  movements  of  the  Imigs  to  a 
minimum,  by  strapping  the  chest  locally  and  recommending 
voluntary  restraint  of  respu-ation  and  cough. 

Pain  and  the  other  forms  of  distress  in  connection  with  this 
system  ai-e  easily  arrested  by  direct  respiratory  sedatives,  such 
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as  Opium,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  not  without  considerable 
risk.  The  greatest  discrimination  must,  therefore,  be  exercised 
in  ha^'ing  recourse  to  these  remedies,  and  the  routine  use  of 
them  is  to  be  deprecated.  Indirect  measures,  including  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  distress,  and  external  applications  to  the 
chest,  are  alone  to  be  employed  if  possible. 

Substances  which  act  upon  the  Respieatory  System. 


Stimitlants  of 
Eespieatoby 
Centeb. 


(at 


Stimulant 
(Cieculatokt) 
expectoeants. 


Scilla 
Senega 

Ammoniaa  Liquor 
Ammonii  Carh. 

Chlor. 


Camphor a 

first) 
Belladoima 
Stramoniiuu 
Hyoscyamus 
Strychnia  •> 
Tabaoum  (briefly)  Stryohnina 
Quebracho  Alcohol 
Acid.  Hydrooy- 

Dil.  (briefly) 
Physoatigma 

(briefly) 
Ammonia 
Alcohol  (briefly) 
.Stber 

Chloroformum,, 
Antimonium  „ 
Ipecaouauha  ,, 


All  Aromatica 


Depressants  op 
Eespieatort 
Centre. 


Antimoniitm 
Bromides 
Camphora  (at 
last) 

Belladonna  (at 

last) 
Stramonium  ,, 
Hyoscyamus  „ 
Lobelia 

Tabacum(chiefly) 
Chloral  Hydras 
Acid.  Hydrocy- 
anic, (chiefly) 
Aconitum 
Physostigma 
Conium 
Opium 
Veratria 


Sedative 
(Circulatoet) 
expecioeants. 


Antimonium 
Ipecacuanha 
Apomorphiue 
Alkalies 
Iodides 
Tubacum 


Saline 
Expectoeants. 


Potassii  lodidum 
Bicarb. 
1,  Citras 
Sodii  Bicarb. 
„  Chloridum 


Antiseptic 
expecioeants. 


loduui 
Sulphur 
Benzoinum 
Styrax 
Camphora 
Cubeba 

Oleum  Terebin 

thinte 
Euealyiitua 
Creasotum 
Acidum  CarboU- 

cum 
Pix  Liquida 
Copaiba 


Eespieatoet 
Sedatives. 


Belladonna 

Stramonium 

Hyoscyamus 

Oleum  Terebin- 
thinsB 

Cannabis  Indica 

Quebracho 
;Amyl  Nitrls 
iAcid.  Hydi'ocy- 
I  I)il. 

^thyl  lodidura 
Opium 


Toluta- 
Peruvi- 


Balsam. 

num 
Balsam. 

anum 
MyiTha 
Ammouiacum 
Anisi  Oleum 
And  other  Aro 

matic  Oils 


Anti- 
spasmodics. 


Anti- 

ExPECTOHANTd 


Opium 

Ai-ids 

Ferrum 


Amyl  Nitris 
Conium 

Potassii  lodidum 
Belladonna 
Stramonium 
Hyoscyamus 
Lobelia 
Tabacum 
Potassii  Nitras 
<  ipium 

Chloroformum 
-ffither. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  therapeutical  relations  of  the  nervous  system  are  aa 
extensive  as  those  of  the  whole  body  itself.  Pain,  for  example 
IS  constantly  associated  with  local  disease,  and  many  of  the 
most  distressing  diseases  of  the  viscera  are  distui-hancos  of 
nervous  mechanisms.  Here  wo  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  the  therapeutical  relations  of  the  higher  nervous  centres, 
representing  sensation,  consciousness,  and  voluntary  motion' 
especially  to  the  means  by  wliich  we  may  relieve  pain  in 
general,  produce  unconsciousness,  and  induce  sleep.  The 
student  must  also  clearly  understand  that  we  are  approaching 
the  therapeutics  of  the  nervous  system  from  the  physiological 
side,  i.e.  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  only.  The  treatment 
of  the  pathological  processes,  such  as  hjemorrhage,  degeneration, 
syphilis,  which  constitute  these  diseases  and  cause  these 
sjTaiptoms,  is  another  and  even  more  important  part  of  the 
management  of  this  class  of  cases,  and  one  which  falls  under 
other  heads. 

I.    Physiological  Eelations. 

Nervous  tissue  is  a  kind  of  protoplasm  with  highly  special- 
ised properties,  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  one  great 
property  of  displaying  or  discharging  force  when  brought  into 
contact  with  certain  influences.  We  name  this  property 
irritability  ;  the  influence  which  calls  it  forth,  an  irritant ;  the 
act  of  calling  it  forth,  irritation.  If  the  effect  be  the  display  of 
more  force  than  ordinary,  we  speak  of  the  influence  as  a 
stimulant,  and  of  the  act  or  result  as  stimulation.  If  the  effect 
of  irritation  be  the  display  of  less  force  than  ordinary,  we  say 
there  has  been  depression — that  the  influence  is  a  depiressant. 
Much  discussion  is  still  going  on  as  to  the  nature  of  irritation, 
stimulation,  and  depression,  but  the  points  just  mdicated  are 
clear  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

Flan  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  nervous  system,  though 
forming  one  continuous  mass  of  nervous  tissue,  is  built  up  of  a 
number  of  centres,  which  are  connected  with  an  irritable  surface, 
and  with  the  organs  of  force.  An  impression  made  on  the  sur- 
face by  an  ii-ritant  is  conveyed  by  an  afferent  nerve,  or  tract,  to 
the  centre  ;  effects  there  some  change  upon  the  protoplasm ;  and 
either  remains  as  potential  energy,  or  flows  out  again  thi-ough 
efferent  tracts  and  nerves,  as  an  impulse,  to  the  organs  of  force — 
the  muscles,  glands,  vessels,  etc.  This  process  is  spoken  of  as 
reflex  action.     Nervous  substance  is,  however,  not  simply 
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irritable,  or  capable  of  being  brought  into  action  by  an  im- 
pression from  -without.  It  can  also  originate  action.  It  is 
automatic  as  well  as  reflective.  The  automatic  action  of  the 
higher  centres  is  the  basis  of  the  emotions,  of  the  intellect,  and 
of  the  will,  and  is  continually  modifying  the  impulses  flowing 
out  of  the  reflex  centres,  and  vice  versa,  by  means  of  connecting 
fibres  or  tracts.  In  the  same  way  the  viscera.,  such  as  the 
heart,  are  innervated  by  automatic  centres  in  the  medulla  or 
cord,  and  these  are  constantly  influenced  by  impressions 
reaching  them  from  all  sides.  The  highest  centres  are  in  the 
convolutions;  the  simple  automatic  and  reflex  centres  in  the  basal 
ganglia,  cerebellum,  medulla,  and  cord,  the  whole  constituting 
a  series  of  successive  centres,  the  central  nervous  system,  joined 
to  each  other  by  tracts  which  associate  or  co-ordinate  the  im- 
pulses, whilst  the  outlj'ing  systems  of  ganglia,  cbiefly  automatic 
in  their  action,  are  called  the  sympathetic. 

Now  we  find,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  action  of  drugs 
and  other  remedies  on  the  nervous  system,  that  certain  of 
them  affect  one  centre,  some  another ;  some  afferent  parts,  others 
efferent  or  motor  parts;  that  some  drugs  affect  the  lower 
ceirtres  only,  some  the  centres  of  emotion  and  intelligence  only  • 
and  that  others  again  interfere  chiefly  with  the  co-ordinating 
mechamsm.  We  must  therefore  attempt  to  arrange  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  on  something  Hke  a  definite  plan,  before 
we  can  comprehend  the  action  of  drugs  upon  it. 

Tlan  of  the  Ifervotcs  System. 

I.  The  terminal  irritable  apparatus,  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  organs. 
II.  The  afferent  nerves. 

III.  The  posterior  cornua  of  the  cord. 

IV.  The  convolutions. 

V.  The  basal  ganglia  and  cerebellum. 
VI.  The  medulla  oblongata. 

VII.  The  antero-lateral  tracts  and  anterior  cornua  of  the 
cord. 

VIII.  The  co-ordinating  fibres  between  the  different  centres 
especiaUy  in  the  cord,  where  they  form  definite 
colimms. 

If  we  wore  to  add  to  this  plan,  we  might  put  in  the  viscera 
with  their  nerves  These  we  have  relegated  to  other  chapters  • 
and  aU  that  need  be  indicated  at  present  is  that  most  of  the 
viscera  are  governed  by  centres  in  the  medulla,  coid  or  cere- 
brum,  an  arrangement  which  is  partly  reflex  :  that  the  efferent 
nerves  between  the  centres  and  the  viscera  arc  intimately  coS 
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nected  with  the  synipathetic  chain  ;  and  that  the  viscera  ha^-e 
also  intrinsic  gangha,  by  which  theii-  automatic  action  is  chiefly 
earned  on.  ^-^uouy 

_  Sensation  is  a  cerebral  state,  referable  to  an 

impression  received  through  an  afferent  nerve.  This  a-eneraUv 
originates  at  the  periphery,  more  rarely  in  the  afferent  nerve 
or  tract,  but  is  m  eveiy  case  refen-ed  to  the  peripheiy.  In  this 
way  an  impression  (peripheral)  becomes  a  sensation  (cerebral) 
and  a  sensation  m  turn  may  or  may  not  travel  onwards  into  a 
stiU  higher  part  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  becomes  a  perception 
a  part  of  consciousness,  a  mental  act.  Of  the  various  percepi 
tions,  common  sensibility  alone  demands  special  notice  hei-e  The 
tissues  and  organs  in  health  are  sensitive,  but  not  the  seat  of 
actual  sensations.  Very  slight  disturbance,  however,  is  suflfi- 
cient  to  arouse  perception  or  consciousness  of  the  condition 
of  the  organs,  of  which  pain  is  an  example,  and  we  therefore 
assume  the  constant  existence  of  a  quiescent  sense,  called 
common  sensihility. 

Motion.— AH  movement  may  be  said  to  originate  as  an 
impulse  in  a  nervous  centre,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  muscles 
or  muscular  organs  by  eferent  or  motor  nerves.  Thus  an 
impulse  arising  in  the  automatic  action  of  the  cerebral  cells 
travels  fi-om  the  higher  to  the  lower  centres  ;  here  it  joins  the 
reflex  impulse,  proceeding  by  reflexion  from  these  centres ; 
and  the  mixed  impulse  com-ses  through  the  motor  nerves  to 
a  special  terminal  apparatus,  say  in  a  muscle,  by  which  the 
motor  nerve  is  brought  into  relation  mth  the  organ.  Just  as 
a  perception  in  the  cerebrum  may  be  referable  to  a  condition  of 
any  part  of  the  afferent  or  sensory  side  of  the  nervous  system, 
so  muscular  conti-action  may  be  produced  by  stimulation  of  any 
part  of  the  efferent  or  motor  side,  fi'om  the  convolutions  to 
the  muscle  itself ;  and  what  is  of  special  interest  to  the  thera- 
peutist, it  fi-equently  originates,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  stimulation 
of  some  part  of  the  sensory  side,  reflected  through  the 
centres. 

Consciousness. — Tliis  in  a  pui-ely  mental  state,  partly  con- 
sisting of  perceptions,  and  partly  inseparably  associated  with 
the  emotions,  the  intellect,  and  the  will.  Consciousness 
depends  on  the  perfectness  of  the  whole  sensory  apparatus, 
but  from  a  jjractical  point  of  \'iew  it  may  be  considered  to 
reside  in  the  cerebral  part  of  the  same,  i.e.  in  the  convolutions, 
where  it  is  readily  reached  by  the  therapeutist. 

Sleep. — We  cannot  account  perfectly  for  natural  sleep,  but 
we  are  probably  right  in  associating  it  with  diminished  meta- 
bolism of  grey  matter,  whether  due  to  deficient  blood  supply, 
to  impaii'ed  quality  of  blood,  or  to  the  molecular  inactivity  of 
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the  tissues  following  exhaustion.  Sleep  hears  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  work  food,  and  the  time  of  the  day,  and  brings  rest  and 
reti-eshment  to  the  exhausted  system. 


II.  Phaumacodynamics. 

When  we  come  to  consider  how  far  the  nervous  system  ia 
under  our  influence,  we  enter  upon  a  field  of  enormouTpropor 
tions,  of  which  we  can  take  but  a  few  examples  ^  ^ 

sensibrntTS^^T)?^'  liave  aremarkablepower  over  both  common 
sensibility  and  the  special  senses,  increasina-  or  diminishino- 
their  ac  mty  at  our  pleasure,  by  means  refpectivlly  of  W 
stimulants  wad  local  ancesthetics.  F  -^"iveiy  oi 

a.  Local  stimulants.— This  name  is  given  to  a  o-rppf  ar.A 
mixed  group  of  agents,  which  increase  fommon  sensSy  or 
common  sensation  so  much  as  to  cause  pain.    The  maiority  of 
them  act  directly  upon  the  nerve  Jibrih  in  the  tiss^ersuch  af 
extreme  heat,_extreme  cold  (for  a  time),  faradic  elecSty  and 
many  drugs,  including:  Iodine  and  Bromine  -  Alcohol  Ft W 
and  Chloroform,  when  the  vapour  is  confiiied    Catbohn  A.^'i  ^' 
Creasote;   volatile  oils,  ej.  Tui-pentSercSup^t  Ment^^^^ 
Thymol  ;  acrid  essential  oHs,  e.g.  Mustard  and  Mez'ereon  and 
Canthandes  in  the  fii-st  stage.  Mineral  Acids^^tl  f  • 
MetalUc  salts,  such  as  those^of  Si^er  Lead  zInJ  t^,^°^^' 
Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  Copper  also  stiTr;^^^tf'/f^  ' 
cause  severe  pain,  but  only  when  uppli^ll  ff^'  T?'  ^^"^ 

pain,  although  it  may  be  refeLd  to  fb«T'-  ?      sensation  of 
state.    It  therefore  affords  us  a^^^^^  K  'l^ 
centres.    What  is  even  more  im^ortl/  Z""^  ^^^^^^ 
whole  of  the  impressio^^oTviydTot'tL^t^^^^^^ 
not  become  converted  into  a  painful  sensnti on  f 
sciousness.    A  portion  of  it  sensation  or  act  of  con- 

of  the  spinal  and  meduLa  V^l*^^^^^^^ 
and  causes  reflex  impuls^  wMcTrouL  /L 
In  this  way  sensory,  anrereciX 

powerful   and  reacWy  avaS  means  {f  ^^"^P^ess bns  are 
only  consciousness  but  the  laidiac   v^l  tj^'^'^f'^^ 

^.0  part.  „  cons^o:t;^r:f^-  -  ~ 
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centre  as  to  cause  the  gasping  movements  of  breathing  familiar 
under  the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  local  stimulants  may 
become  powerful  general  stimulants. 

b.  Local  Ansesthetics. — Pursuing  an  exactly  opposite  line  of 
action,  we  can  readily  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  origins  of 
nerves  until  their  power  of  receiving  impressions  is  lost ;  and 
thus  remove  sensations  by  preventing  the  very  contact  of  the 
influence  with  the  nervous  system.  The  mensures  which  have 
this  off ect  are  called  local  ansesthetics  (av,  wit/iout,  and  a.l(r6r](ris, 
sensibility),  or,  if  pain  be  relieved,  local  anodynes  [av, 
toithout,  and  oSuvt),  pain).  Some  of  these  agents  directly  depress 
the  nerve  fibrils,  such  as  Eelladonna,  Aconite,  Cocaine,  and 
Opium  ;  also  Ether,  Alcohol,  Cblorof  oi-m.  Carbolic  Acid,  Volatile 
Oils,  and  Cantharides,  when  their  application  is  prolonged. 
Moderate  cold,  especially  such  as  is  induced  by  evaporation,  is 
decidedly  anaesthetic;  and  Ether,  Spu-its,  Acetic  Acid,  Water,  and 
various  Saline  solutions,  e.g.  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  possess 
this  property.  Prolonged  or  extreme  cold  dii-ectly  reduces  the 
ftmctions  of  the  nerves,  causing  first  numbness,  and  then  absolute 
ansesthesia.  Wai-mth  reduces,  and  extreme  heat  destroys, 
the  irritability  of  the  nei-ves.  Other  anodynes  act  partly 
or  wholly  through  the  vessels.  Thus  moderate  heat  relievos 
pain  partly  by  dilating  and  relieving  the  blood  vessels,  and  by 
increasing  the  blood-supply,  the  osmosis,  and  the  migration  of 
corpuscles  in  the  tissues— an  effect  which  is  assisted  by  moisture, 
as  familiarly  seen  in  poultices.  Cold  partly  acts  by  reducing 
excessive  blood  supply.  The  galvanic  f oim  of  _  electricity 
often  removes  pain  very  quickly,  probably  by  acting  on  the 
nerves,  muscles,  vessels,  and  even  the  metaboUsm  of  the 

part.  . 

The  influence  of  local  anfEsthetics  and  anodynes  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  sensorium.  With  the  arrest  of  sensation,  the 
whole  brain  passes  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  sleep  readily  occui-s. 
The  ia-travelling  impressions  being  reduced  in  strength,  the 
spinal  and  medullary  centres  through  which  they  pass,  or  into 
which  they  previously  radiated,  are  no  longer  excited,  and  the 
action  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  lungs  and  heart,  becomes  more 
automatic,  and,  as  a  rule,  but  not  invariably  more  qmet. 
Thus,  as  with  local  initants,  we  possess  m  local  anaesthetics 
and  anodynes,  a  powei-ful  means  of  influencing  the  functions  of 
the  highest  centres,  the  visceral  centres,  and  the  viscera  them- 
selves.    In  other  words,   local  sedatives  may  become  powerful 

general  sedatives.  i  j.     j.     „  'tii,„ 

c  AH  these  measures  act  upon  the  peripheral  structures.  Iho 

trunks  of  the  afferent  nerves  may  also  bo  affected  so  as  to  mter- 
fcic  with  the  convection  of  the  impressions.    Opium,  ana 
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possibly  otlier  di-ugs,  heat  and  cold,  electricity,  properly 
regulated  pressure,  and  section  or  stretching  of  the  nerves  are 
different  nieans  of  removing  sensibility  or  at  least  pain. 

d.  The  sensitive  and  perceptive  centres  in  the  cerebrum  may 
be  the  seat  of  action  of  anesthetics.  Amongst  the  substances 
possessing  this  effect  are  Opium,  Chloral,  Chloroform,  Ether, 
and  Cannabis  Indica,  consciousness  as  a  whole  being  affected  by 
these  measures,  which  are  called  general  anasthetics,  general 
anodynes,  or  narcotics— a  series  of  titles  which  will  be 
presently  noticed.  Lastly,  it  will  be  observed  that  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  Opium,  arrest  the  aiTerent  impressions  at  even, 
pouit~a.t  their  foimation,  in  the  course  of  their  conduction  and 
where  they  impmge  upon  the  sensorium,  that  is,  they  act  upon 
the  sensory  tract  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

e.  The  special  senses  also  can  be  directly  influenced  by 
various  measures,  including  di-ugs.  Local  ansesthetics  reduce 
the  keenness  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Deafness  and  subiective 
noises  are  produced  by  Quinine,  SaHcyUc  Acid,  and  AJcohol 
feantomn  causes  green  vision.  Taste  is  excited  by  a  variety  of 
influences  which  we  have  already  studied ;  depressed  and 
peculiarly  disturbed  by  Aconite  and  other  alkaloids 

2.  Motion.— command  of  the  motor  side  of  the  nervous 
system  is  gi-eater  than  our  influence  over  sensation,  for  the 
reason  that  motor  parts  can  be  acted  on  not  only  directly  but 
also  reflexly  thi-ough  sensory  parts,  as  we  have  just  seen-ioca 
Irid^l  tLm"^  """"^  movements,  and  local  depressants 

a.  Motor  stimulants  are  specially  interesting,  as  different 
n^rT  ^'^^  P^rts  of  the  motor  appamtus  Cm  the 

th    acuity  SX""'"-.  niodeiXdoses,  inc™ 

rlflmff  ^     1  and  so  probably  do 

"tZ  'of  f,  "  -medulla,  as 

cne   centre  o±   the   respiratory  movements    i'<j   oYnUo^  \ 

Strychmne,Ammonia,Befladon7a,anrbysmaUdoeso^^^^^^^^^ 
Ether,_and  Chloroform.    The  anterior  cornua  of  the  cofd  fpro 

Our  most  valuable  motor  8timulants,'however  are  annlied  fn 
ine  terminations  of  the  nervps  ■    ,  applied  to 

muscles  themselves,  in  th^  o™  of  ,Zl  '""'^ 
Strychnine  acts  als^  in  this  wnT  ElerSf  stimulants, 
for  this  purnosp      tlm  fn,  7-    "^^''c'^P^ty  is  m  constant  use 

Pooing,  and  douching,  W  tu  •I.^li'S  SSiof  S 
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metabolism,    are   also  means  of  preserving  or  increasing 
muscular  nutrition  and  activity. 

h.  Motor  depressants  are  a  parallel  series  of  agents.  The 
motor  convolutions  are  disturbed,  depressed,  and  tinally  com- 
pletely "  paralysed  "  by  large  doses  of  Alcohol,  Chloroform,  and 
Ether,  which  completely  arrest  all  voluntary  movements.  The 
motor  functions  of  the  medulla  are  so  powerfully  depressed  by 
Opium,  Chloral,  Aconite,  Conium,  Physostigma  and  large  doses 
of  Alcohol  and  Chloroform,  that  death  from  poisoning  by  these 
substances  occurs  in  this  way.  The  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord 
are  depressed  by  Physostigma  and  other  less  powerful  drugs, 
which  cause  paralysis  of  the  limbs  through  this  channel.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  Conium  and  other  substances,  through 
depression  of  the  motor  nerves,  not  of  the  cord.  The  motor 
nerve-endings  are  remarkably  vmder  the  influence  of  Belladonna ; 
more,  however,  those  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  with  which 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  Galvanism  is  the  most 
powerful  local  depressant  of  muscular  activity,  and  is  our  ordi- 
nary means  of  produciag  this  effect  directly. 

c.  The  co-ordination  of  movements  is  peculiarly  interfered  with 
by  certain  drugs,  at  any  rate  by  Alcohol,  which  in  considerable 
doses  produces  staggering  gait,  disturbance  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles with  double  vision,  thickness  of  speech,  and  awkwardness 
of  the  manual  movements. 

3.  Consciousness. — From  the  very  exalted  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  system,  consciousness  is  peculiarly  amenable  to 
a  variety  of  influences  at  our  command. 

a.  It  can  be  roused  by  powerful,  especially  by  painful  impres- 
sions :  for  instance,  the  cold  bath  or  douche ;  heat,  or  hot  appli- 
cations such  as  mustard  to  the  sm-face  ;  loud  sounds,  or  powerful 
odours.  Besides  these,  many  drugs  directly  excite  the  bram, 
the  cerebral  stimulants  and  deliriants,  such  as  Cafiieine,  Cam- 
phor, Alcohol  and  Chloroform  in  the  first  stage;  Opium, 
Chloral,  and  Cannabis  Indica,  in  some  individuals ;  Belladonna 
and  its  alUes ;  Camphor,  SaUcyHc  Acid ;  laughing  gas,  etc. 

The  mental  faculties  are  readily  disordered  by  many  of  the 
same  measures  which  increase  consciousness,  leading  to 
laughing  crying,  brilliancy  of  the  imagination,  increase  of  the 
appetites,  confusion  of  the  intellect,  loss  of  control  of  the 
will  and  possibly  even  delirium  m  its  many  forms. 
Alcohol  Opium,  Cannabis  Indica,  Chloral,  Chloroform,  Cam- 
phor, and  BeUadonna,  are  specially  active  in  producing  these 
effects,  which  are  seldom  or  never  desired  by  the  therapeutist 
for  their  own  sake.  „     ,  . 

b  Equally  valuable  are  our  means  of  redHcing  conscious- 
ness, 'or  remming  it,  and  thus  producing  general  anesthesia, 
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whicli,  in  appearance  at  least,  closely  resembles  sleep,  and  is 
associated  with  suspension  of  all  the  other  mental  faculties. 
This  effect  may  be  secured  by  temporarily  arresting  the  func- 
tions of  the  convolutions  by  means  of  drugs  which  directly  de- 
press the  nervous  tissue  of  the  convolutions,  such  as  Chloroform, 
Ether,  Bichloride  of  Methylene,  Alcohol  in  large  doses.  Chloral,' 
and  Opium.    The  Bromides,  Caffeine,  and  Zinc,  are  valuable 
cerebral  depressants,  as  they  diminish  reflex  excitability,  and 
thus  promote  rest  of  the  nervous  centres.    Beyond  these,  a 
number  of  powerful  substances,  such  as  Aconite,  and  other 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons,  produce  a  condition  of  coma 
with  unconsciousness.  The  question  arises,  Which  of  the  many 
active  substances  which  possess  this  power  are  convenient  and 
smtable  for  use  ?    Careful  observation  has  taught  us  that  the 
01-der  of  involvement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem by  these  substances— the  line  of  march  of  their  phe- 
nomena—differs widely  with  the  different  drugs  With 
some  of  them,  such  as  Ether  and  Chloroform,  the  very  first 
phenomenon  is  disturbance  of  the  convolutions ;  and  it  is  not 
until  consciousness  has  been  completely  removed,  thfit  any 
serious  depression  of  the  medulla  and  its  vital  fimctions  occui-s 
With  others,  for  example,  Opium  and  Chloral,  the  cerebrum  and 
medulla  appear  to  be  simultaneously  and  equally  involved-  and 
belore  consciousness  has  been  completely  removed,  the  centres 
o±  respiration  and  circulation  in  the  medulla  may  be  dangerously 
depressed.    A  thxrd  set  of  nervous  depressants  have  hopelessly 
paralysed  the  medulla  before  consciousness  is  much  distm-bed  • 
such  are  Acomte  and  the  irritant  poisons.    In  selecting  for  use 
t-^^Mi^t^  '^."^^ciousness,  we  entirely  reject  the 

.  •  ^^^""^  '^^d  Chloroform  as  their 

types  we  retam  as  our  general  anaesthetics;  the  second  set 
mcluding  chiefly  Opium  and  Chloral,  are  used  Jnder  specM  c£' 
eumstances,  and  are  generally  called  narcotics  l^dpL  a  deeu 
sleep)  or,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  anodynes,  pain^  destroyers  ^ 
^^^°°*ics  IS  very  complex,  extending  from  one 
exh-emity  of  the  sensory  side  of  the  nervous  system  t^  the 
other,  intluencmg  also  its  motor  side,  and  disturbing  fte  sensory 
motor,  and  metaboHc  functions  of  most  of  the^scera     W  a 

&"tiVd^li^"^"°^  ^P^^'  impre^rn  can  onl? 
De  maae  with  difficulty  upon  the  peripheral  nerves  or  on  tbo 
organs  of  sense ;  it  is  slowly  and  imperfectly  conducted  and  is 
1  imperfectly  perceived  in  the  cerebrum.^  Thus  cut  off  from 
all  but  the  most  powerful  external  impressions  and  iS 
reduced  in  activity,  the  cerebrum  is  practical  he  con£n 
0  deep  sleep,  characterised  by  unconsciousness.  A  Tact 
much  greater  miportance.  since  unconsciousness  is  not  of  i Lu 
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serious,  however  prolonged,  is  that  it  is  accompanied  hy  great 
depression  of  the  medulla,  that  is,  of  the  reapu-ution  and  circula- 
tion, which,  although  sometimes  to  be  turned  to  useful  account, 
may  readily  prove  injm-ious  or  even  highly  dangerous.  We  thus 
possess  in  narcotics  a  powerful  means  (1)  of  arresting  perception, 
(2)  of  inducing  sleep,  and  (3)  of  soothing  the  great  vital  func- 
tions, all  of  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  therapeutical  service. 

4.  Sleep.~WQ  possess  many  methods  of  promoting  or  produc- 
ing sleep,  which  we  call  hypnotics  (uVfos,  sleep),  or  less  properly 
"  narcotics."  Thus  we  may  be  able  to  secure  mental  calm,  or 
the  absence  of  noise  and  light,  and  to  prevent  or  relieve  pain  or 
other  disturbing  impressions,  such  as  attend  indigestion,  heart 
disease,  and  cough.  Along  with  these  indirect  hypnotics,  we 
niay  employ  direct  hypnotics,  which  act  on  the  convolutions, 
either  through  the  circulation  or  immediately  upon  the  cells, 
in  either  way  reducing  nervous  metaboUsm.  Amongst  medi- 
cinal hypnotics,  the  purest  are  perhaps  the  Bromides,  which 
appear  to  bring  the  brain  into  a  condition  which  favours  the 
advent  of  natural  sleep,  rather  than  to  induce  it  artificially,  if 
any  such  distinction  can  be  drawn.  Artificial  sleep  is  readily 
induced  by  the  narcotics  proper,  including  Chloral,  Opium, 
and  Alcohol,  as  well  as  general  anassthetics,  all  of  which  produce 
hj'pnotism  amongst  their  other  effects,  and  may  be  used  for  this 
piu'pose. 

III.    Pathological  Eelations. 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  most  common  and 
typical  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system.  The  organic  dis- 
eases of  this  system  are  of  great  variety,  including  morbid  states 
of  the  vessels,  syphiHs,  degenerations,  etc.,  but  it  is  only  the 
principal  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  that  will  be 
noticed  here  for  the  purpose  of  illusti'ating  the  applications  of 
the  measures  just  discussed. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Sensation :  Pain. — Pain  is  a  familiar 
disturbance  of  common  sensibility  of  a  peculiarly  distressing 
kind.  As  an  expression  of  disease,  whatever  the  tissue  affected, 
pain  always  originates  in  some  nervous  stiucture  between  and 
including  the  periphery  and  the  convolutions,  but  in  every 
instance  it  is  refen-ed  to  the  periphery.  "V^Tien  pain  is  severe, 
it  is  accompanied  by  certain  other  phenomena,  such  as  mental 
depression  and  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  weakening  of  the 
heart,  indigestion,  and  other  visceral  distui'bances.  These  may 
be  in  part  effects  of  the  morbid  condition  on  which  the  pain 
also  depends,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  pain  is  in  itself  a 
powerful  depressant  of  the  centres  and  viscera,  just  like  local 
depressants  of  a  pharmacodjoiamical  nature. 
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2.  Paralysis. — Loss  of  power,  may  be  taken  as  an  instructive 
illosti-ation  of  motor  distm-bance.  Comparably  with  pain, 
pai-alysis  depends  on  injmy  or  disease,  of  whatever  nature,  in 
some  part  of  the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system — the  convo- 
lutions, basal  ganglia,  medulla,  lateral  column  and  other 
motor  tracts,  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  the  nerve 
trunk,  or  the  terminal  motor  apparatus  in  the  muscle ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  distinctly  a  reflex  effect  of  sensory  disturbance :  but 
the  paralysis  is  always  seen  in  the  muscle.  No  class  of  disease 
teaches  us  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  rational  thera- 
peutics upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  pathology  of  the  parts  affected. 

3.  Side  by  side  with  pain  and  paralysis  respectively,  there  are 
to  be  ranged  many  allied  conditions.  Thus,  allied  to  pain  and 
depending  like  it  on  distui-bance  of  some  part  of  the  sensor-!/ 
.ract,  are  the  sensations  of  numbness,  coldness,  excessive 
serisibility  to  touch  (hypersesthesia) ,  excessive  sensibiUty  to 
paintul  impressions,  such  as  pin-prick  (hyperalgesia),  and  the 
various  disturbances  of  the  special  senses ;  loss  of  the  sense  of 
touch  (anaesthesia),  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain  (analgesia),  and  altera- 
tion or  loss  of  the  organic  sensations  relating  to  the  stomach 
bowels,  heart,  bladder,  etc.  In  the  same  way  we  place  beside 
paralysis  other  motor  distm-bances,  whether  in  the  form  of 
increased  muscular  movements— chorea  (St.  Vitus's  dance) 
tremors,  spasms,  convulsions,  or  distui'bed  movements  of  the 
viscera,  as  of  the  heart,  intestines,  uterus,  vessel  walls,  etc.;  and 
we  say  that  they  maybe  due  to  disease  of  any  part  of  the  motor 
tract  fi-om  one  exti'emity  to  the  other,  or  of  some  part  of  the 
PPn?r^rp%°*  system  by  reflection  thi-ough  the 
centres  Reflex  spasms,  convulsions,  and  visceral  disorders,  are 
especially  common.  ' 

4  Disturbances  of  consciousness,  and  of  the  other  hi-her 
n  eiSli?  ^^/.-^'-^^  «y«tem,  include  unconsciousnfsfor 
n^f  ?>f^'"'^°!,?.'  e-^'^^te^ent,  and  the  great  class  of 
diseases  of  the  mind"  constituting  insanity.  Unconscious 
ness  may  be  the  result  of  injuiies  to"  the  head  ;  of  inteifeirc; 
with  the  blood-supply  to  the  brain,  famiUarly  s;en  infai^  L  ' 

pJiyxia,  or  of  poisons,  such  as  alcohol  and  opium  To  those 
causes  we  may  add  organic  diseases  of  the  bnun  and  indeed 
mos  diseases  ^nst  before  death.  DeUrium  and  other  foms  of 
excitement  are  phenomena  of  many  diseases,  and  of  the  action 

6.  Sleep  IS  most  commonly  deficient  or  absent  when  it  calls  for 
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treatment;  very  frequently  disturbed;  sometimes  excessive 
-Pain  IS  the  common  cause  of  insomnia,  but  sleep  may  be  pre- 
vented or  broken  by  cerebral  exhaustion  (?  vascular  paralysis) 
trom  overwork,  by  mental  anxiety  or  distress,  by  oppressed  or 
breathless  feelings  m  the  chest,  by  dyspeptic  troubles,  and  by 
other  distressing  sensations,  such  as  irritability  of  the  bladder 
spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  itcliing  of  the  skin.  Sometimes 
sleeplessness  appears  to  be  idiopathic,  i.e.  a  disorder  per  se. 
Excessive  sleepiness,  or  continual  tendency  to  sleep,  is  a  result  of 
the  retention  and  circulation  in  the  system  of  urea  or  allied 
products  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  excreted  by  diseased 
kidneys ;  and  drowsiness,  to  a  less  degree,  is  a  frequent 
symptom  of  anasmia,  or  of  disturbed  metabolism  in  the  liver,  as 
we  saw  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters.  Certain  articles  of 
diet,  especially  alcohol  in  the  form  of  beer,  produce  the  same 
effect. 

rV.  Natural  Recovery. 

As  the  nervous  system  is  the  most  impressionable  of  all  the 
tissues,  so  it  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  recovery  most  quickly 
and  most  perfectly  from  conditions  of  disorder,  when  the  causes 
of  these  are  removed.  Thus,  pain  may  iastantly  disappear  upon 
a  slight  change  of  temperature,  on  the  application  of  a  weak 
electrical  current,  with  the  alteration  of  the  chemical  reaction  of 
the  part,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  it  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  some  drug— any  of  which  means  will  have  sufficiently 
restored  its  normal  condition,  or  counteracted  the  abnoi-mal 
state  which  gave  rise  to  the  distress.  In  no  department  of 
pathology,  therefore,  is  the  indication  clearer,  and  encourage- 
ment greater,  to  step  in  and  assist  nature  by  pharmacodynamical 
measures.  Unfortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  certain 
limits  to  treatmenr.  The  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  such  as  paralysis,  spasm,  pain,  anajs- 
thesia,  and  disturbances  of  consciousness  and  of  the  mind  gene- 
rally, are  too  often  but  the  phenomena  or  symptoms  of  organic 
disease  of  the  delicate  nervous  structures.  Scarcely  less  hopeless 
is  the  prospect  of  curing  certain  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  without  discoverable  anatomical  cause,  such  as 
epilepsy  and  hysteria.  But  even  in  both  these  classes  of  cases, 
many  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  and  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  others,  can  be  mitigated  by  the  measures  whicli  we 
liave  just  reviewed,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

V.  Therapexitics. 

In  drawing  a  rational  conclusion  from  what  we  have  studied 
imd«r  the  foui-  preceding  heads,  we  approach,  as  we  proposed, 
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the  consideration  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  nervous  system 
chiefly  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  symptoms. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Sensation  :  Pain,  and  the  use  of  Anodynes. — 
Our  review  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of 
pain  leads  us  to  its  rational  treatment.    We  must  discover, 
tu-st,  its  morbid  cause,  and  secondly  its  exact  physiological 
significance,  and  apply  our  measiu-es  accordingly. 
_    The  scientific  use  of  anodynes,  as  we  have  akeady  suggested, 
is  founded  upon  correct  diagnosis.    It  will  frequently  be  found 
that  when  the  cause  is  known,  pain  can  be  removed  without  the 
employment  of  any  nervine  remedy,  and  in  every  instance  this 
treatment  should  he  entertained  or  attempted.    An  abscess  will 
be  reheved  by  the  knife,  headache  by  purgation,  syphilitic 
periostitis  by  Iodides.    We  thus  discover  a  great  group  of 
measures  which,  whilst  they  are  not  antesthetics,  are  indirect 
because  they  attack  the  pathological  cause  of  the 
pam,  and  do  not  immediately  act  upon  nervous  tissue  For 
practical  purposes,  anodynes  may  be  classified  into  (1)  indirect 
anodynes;  {^)  direct  anodynes  which  act  on  the  peripheral  nerves 
only;  and  (3)  direct  anodynes  which  act  on  the  centres  as  well  as 
the  periphery.    In  many  instances  these  may  be  combined 

a.  Indirect  anodynes  ai-e  necessarHy  a  heterogeneous  eroun 
and  mclude  sm^gical  operations  of  every  kind,  which  are  amongst 
1?    •''f  fadical  of  aU,  e.g.  opening  abscesses, 

simple  physical  protectives,  such  as  ointments  and  oils  in 
fo^s'  ^       ''^^  ^^'^  fomentations,  and  cold  in  various 

Local  irritants,  such  as  mustard  and  bHstering  agents,  which 
cause  much  pam  at  first,  may  become  local  anod^es  b^P'o- 
ducing  an  effect  which  is  called  counler-irritation.  We  shaU 
discuss  fuUy  this  class  of  remedies  in  chapter  xv.,  but  we 
may  for  the  present  refer  their  action  to  exhaustion  of  the  irrTt! 

vestLnlXf"?"'^  °^  to  dilatation  of  the 

vessels  and  lehef  of  anaemia,  and  to  some  influence  on  the  nervous 
centres  con-espondmg  to  the  affected  part.    Another  poweXu 
natural  poup  of  local  anodynes,  which  are  chiefly  indScTbi^ 
^V'^^K-tion,  consists  of  the'^sLntM  cJ^ 
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be  relieved,  under  different  crrcumstances,  by  any  of  tbe  local 
measures  just  enumerated,  or  by  such  diverse  general  remedies 
as  purgatives.  Quinine,  Iron,  Iodides,  and  Alcohol,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  anodynes  which  we  may  consider  it 
necessary  to  apply. 

h.  Local  Anodynes.— When  treatment  directed  to  the  cause 
of  the  pain  faUs  or  is  insufficient,  we  must  next  attempt  to  reduce 
the  irritabiHty  of  the  nerves  by  local  means.  Direct  local  anodynes 
may  now  be  rationally  employed.  Thus  in  neuralgia,  constitu- 
tional treatment  must  be  combined  with  the  application  of  a 
local  anodyne  sufficiently  powerful  to  interfere  with  the  recep- 
•ion  and  conduction  of  impressions.  We  therefore  employ 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Opium,  the  confined  vapour  of  Chloro- 
form, Alcohol,  or  Ether,  the  Volatile  OUs,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Creasote,  heat  (which  must  often  be  extreme),  extreme  cold,  the 
continuous  ciuTent,  or  local  nervous  irritants.  Most  of  the 
diugs  mentioned  are  applied  in  the  form  of  liniments,  lotions, 
or  ointments.  Morphine  may  be  administered  by  the  endermic 
or  hypodermic  method,  the  former  being  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  latter,  which  is  by  far'  the  most  valuable 
of  all  anodyne  measm-es,  fi-om  the  readiness  with  which  it 
can  be  given,  and  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  its  action. 
Alcohol  or  Chloroform  may  be  poured  on  lint  and  evaporation 
prevented,  or  rubbed  on  and  the  part  covered. 

c.  General  Anodynes. — When  paia  is  very  severe,  sleep 
impossible,  and  the  whole  system  disti-essed  and  disordered,  di- 
rect general  anodynes  are  demanded.  The  most  useful  is  Opium 
or  Morphia,  which  may  be  given  in  a  great  vai-iety  of  forms, 
and  by  several  channels,  the  most  ready  and  powerful  of  aU 
being  the  hypodennio  method.  Chloral,  Butyl-chloral,  and 
Cannabis  Indica,  are  other  general  anodynes  in  use,  but  are 
greatly  inlerior  to  opium.  The  narcotic  or  hypnotic  effect  of 
these  anodynes  is  taken  advantage  of,  as  a  rule,  by  prescribing 
them  at  the  usual  hour  of  sleep. 

Where  the  pain  is  unbearable,  and  relief  must  be  not  only 
complete  but  instant,  even  these  powerful  anodjmes  may  be 
unavailing.  In  such  cases  general  anmstheties  must  be 
employed  :  the  patient  must  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
Chloroform  or  Ether.  Such  are  the  pains  of  labour,  or  of  the 
passage  of  calculus,  the  pain  attending  the  reduction  of  a  dis- 
location or  a  severe  sm-gical  operation.  Consciousness  is  quickly 
abolished,  kept  in  abeyance,  and  allowed  to  return  when  the 
cause  of  the  pain  has  ceased.  The  necessity  for  such  powerful 
remedies  in  some  instances  of  pain  wiU  impress  on  the  student 
the  importance  of  sparing  the  nervous  system,  and  the  ^iscel•a 
which  are  reflexly  depressed  along  with  it,  in  every  case  of  pain. 
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Food  and  sliiiuilants  are,  as  a  riile,  urgently  indicated  in 
protracted  pain. 

2.  Loss  of  Common  Sensibility. — Neither  this  nor  the  allied 
condition  of  loss  of  touch  [ancesthesia)  very  often  (calls  for 
treatment,  and  the  large  numher  of  nerve  irritants  which  we 
possess  in  the  Acids,  Metallic  Salts,  Mustard,  etc.,  are  seldom 
used  for  this  pm'pose.  Pyrethrum  is  sometimes  given  in 
antesthesia  of  the  mouth. 

3.  Faralysis. — The  rational  treatment  of  paralysis  will 
depend  entirely  on  its  natme,  and  the  seat  of  its  cause ;  and 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  pain,  must  he  ascertained  as  accurately 
as  possible.  If  the  lesion  be  cerebral,  general  remedies  must  be 
directed  to  relieve  the  pathological  state,  such  as  Mercury  in 
Byphihs,  cardiac  measures  in  vascular  rupture,  and  so  on.  Rest 
of  the  mind,  e.g.  by  Bromides,  will  be  all  important.  There  is 
no  indication,  as  a  rule,  to  iacrease  the  activity  of  the  damaged 
centres,  except  after  a  time  by  the  use  of  the  will;  on  the 
contrary,  all  cerebral  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  are  better  to 
be  avoided.  In  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  cord,  the  same 
general  system  of  treatment  is  to  be  followed,  but  Strychnine 
may  be  tried  as  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  affected  part,  sometimes 
with  success.  In  paralysis  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the 
nerve  trunks  or  peripheral  nerves,  the  cause  must  be  carefully 
searched  for  and  if  possible  removed,  e.g.  tumours.  The  local 
injection  of  Strychnine  appears  to  benefit  some  cases.  In  every 
kind  of  paralysis,  local  treatment  must  be  carried  on  along  with 
general,  and  consists  chiefly  in  exercise  of  the  terminal  nerves 
and  muscles  by  electiicity,  friction,  and  passive  movements, 
with  the  view  of  sustairung  the  local  circulation  and  nutri- 
tion until  the  centres  shall  have  been  restored. 

4.  Excessive  Motor  Activity— in  the  form  of  spasm,  tremors, 
and  convulsions— being  generally  due  to  peripheral  irritation 
reflected  through  the  centres,  is  rationally  treated  by  removal 
of  the  cause.  The  convulsions  of  childi'cn,  for  instance 
are  generaUy  to  be  treated  by  stomachics  and  piu-gatives ' 
the  spasms  of  adults  by  carminatives.  But  in  many  cases 
It  may  be  necessary  also  to  employ  remedies  which  depress 
the  reflective  centres,  such  as  the  Bromides  and  Opium 
When  the  cerebrum  is  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  disorder  or 
disease  attended  by  these  symptoms,  e.g.  epilepsy,  the  Bromides 
are  of  great  service,  whilst  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  other 
spasmodic  diseases  with  better  defined  organic  causes  in  the 
cord  and  medulla,  may  be  rationally  treated  by  Physostigma 
and  Chloral    It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  much  success 

Z^Zt  '  w\    'fu"''''*'  ^'^'^•^'^  employed,  as  a  rule, 

too  late.    When  the  spasm  appears  to  be  due  to  purely  loca 
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causes,  Belladonna  and  Conium  are  often  of  use,  e.g.  in  chordee 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  laryngismus.  The  continuous  SaS 
cun-ent  and  counter-ir-ritants  reHeve  painful  spasm  of  the  voW- 
tary  muscles.  Lastly,  Opium  again  is  a  most  powerf^  antt 
spasmodic  for  general  use.  i-uwbrim  anti- 

5.  Consciousness  may  be  said  to  demand  temporary  removal 
in  anticipation  of  the  excessive  pain  and  anxiety  attending 
anrrX.  J^'  general  anesthetics  in  common  nl  are  Ethe? 
and  Chloroform,  the   selection  and  use  of  which  are  fully 
described  under  their  special  therapeutics.     Conditions  of 
eMnent,  such  as  debrium  and  mania,  ai-e  to  be  met  by  two 
sets  o±  remedies,  which  must  always  be  combined-vie  first 
cerebral  depressants,  such  as  Opium,  Chloral,  Hyoscyamus! 
Bromides,   and,   if  necessary,    Chloroform;    and  secondly 
general  nutrients  and  stimulants,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  abuni 
oant    tood,    and    possibly  a   certain  amount  of  alcohol 
Judacious  moral  treatment  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  ' 
6    Loss  of  consciousness  appears  to  require  and  receive  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  famting,  drowning,  accidents  to  the  head,  etc 
but  the  great  centres  of  respiration  and  circulation  are  the  real 
objects  of  our  anxiety.    They  have  been  depressed  along  with 
the  convolutions,  and  must  be  restored  to  activity  if  life  is  to  be 
preserved.    Restorative  measures  include  the  re-estabUshment 
of  the  general  and  cerebral  circulation  by  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture and  cardiac  stimulants,  and  of  resjiiration  by  artificial 
chest  movements  and  abundance  of  fresh  air.    Local  nervous 
imtants  such  as  cold  affusion,  flagellation,  or  mustard  applied 
to  sensitive  parts,  powerful  odoui-s,  and  Ammonia,  must  each 
or  all  be  employed. 

7.  Disorders,  of  Sleep -win  be  rationally  treated  by  pursuing 
the  course  suggested  by  our  previous  considerations.  Insomnia 
may  be  met  by  the  many  indirect  and  direct  hypnotics.  In 
every  instance  full  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  indirect 
group.  Bromides  are  indicated  when  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
excited  by  overwork  ;  and  Chloral  may  be  combined  with  it. 
When  pain  is  present  Opium  only  will  induce  sleep.  When 
there  is  much  mental  distress  Opium  is  again  necessary,  and 
Alcohol  at  bedtime  may  be  invaluable.  In  every  instance  the 
time  of  administration  of  hypnotics  must  be  carefully  ordered. 
Further,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  narcotics,  in- 
cluding Opium,  Morphine,  and  Chloral,  are  all  powerful  de- 
pressants of  the  respiration,  circulation  and  excretions,  and 
may  thus  produce  disastrous  results  whilst  they  afford  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  KIDNEY. 


The  position  -which  the  kidney  occupies  in  the  circle  of  the 
great  physiological  systems  gives  a  special  character  to  its 
diseases,  and  to  the  actions  and  uses  of  remedies  in  connection 
with  it.  The  series  of  vital  processes  which  commences 
with  the  admission  of  food,  air,  and  mediciaes,  ends  chiefly 
with  the  excretion  of  mine.  Digestion,  assimilation,  sanguifi- 
cation, metabolism,  cii'culation,  and  respiration,  all,  therefore, 
affect  the  activity  of  the  kidney.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  kidney  does  not  itself  form  the  m-ea,  uric  acid, 
pigments,  salts,  and  water  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  urine 
■ — that  these  bodies  reach  it  by  the  blood,  and  it  has  but  to  sweep 
them  from  the  cu'culation.  This  dependent  position  of  the 
kidney  is  of  great  interest  to  the  practical  therapeutist.  Clini- 
cally, the  condition  of  the  urine  is  a  key  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  viscera  are  discharging  theii-  functions ;  pathologi- 
cally, we  often  find  in  other  organs  the  cause  of  renal  disease  ; 
and  pharmacologically,  we  discover  that  if  we  wish  to  affect  the 
composition  of  the  urine  and  the  activity  of  the  kidney,  we 
must,  in  many  cases,  direct  our  measures  to  the  digestive 
organs,  the  heart  and  the  vessels. 

Conversely,  the  kidney  makes  its  influence  felt  back- 
wards upon  the  other  organs.  Distui-bance  of  the  renal 
function  quickly  tells  upon  the  blood  and  viscera.  We  saw 
this  under  the  heads  of  the  liver  and  metabolism,  and  noted 
how  quickly  the  retention  of  waste  products  checks  func- 
tional activity,  like  ashes  choking  out  a  fire.  As  striking 
a  relation  exists  between  the  kidney  and  the  organs  of 
circulation.  Thus  the  practitioner,  adopting  the  inverse  order 
ot  investigation,  estimates  the  condition  of  the  Mdnev  by  the 
pulse,  bowels,  and  appetite  ;  the  pathologist  finds  in  the  enlarged 
heart  and  ruptured  vessels  of  the  brain  the  outcome  of  disease 
of  the  renal  glomeruh ;  and  the  pharmacologist  relieves  the 
blood  pressure  or  the  Hver  by  measures  directed  to  the  kidneys 
I-hese  preliminary  considerations  will  prepare  us  for  the 
systematic  discussion  of  this  complex  subject.  . 

I.    Physiological  Eelations 

The^ulkTf'fyff  "^^"^  ^f^r.""^  *°  °^^t^i^y  double, 
ihe  bulk  of  the  water  is  excreted  in  the  Malpighian  bodies 
being  squeezed  fi-om  the  glomerulus  into  the  calsulTbTth' 
b  ood  pressure  withm  the  former.  The  excreting  foTce  is 
determined  (1)  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  enfer  ng  the 
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glomerulus  by  the  afferent  vessel,  and  (2)  by  the  resistance  to 
Its  flow  through  the  efferent  vessel ;  whilst  the  fi-eedom  of 
filtration  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  uriniferous  tubules 
have  a  free  outlet,  and  thus  present  but  little  obstruction  to  the 
entry  of  water  into  their  channel. 

The  size  of  the  renal  vessels  is  regulated  by  vaso-motor 
nerves,  commg  chiefly  from  the  splanchnics,  which  derive  their 
renal  fibres  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  part  at  least  through 
the  first  thoracic  gangHon.  The  spot  in  the  fourth  ventricle 
which  thus  presides  over  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  is  a  centre. 
I.e.  it  receives  impressions  through  afferent  nerves,  and  sends 
impulses  through  efferent  nerves  to  the  kidneys.  Thus  powerful 
emotions  wiU  disturb  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  affects  the  amount  of  urine  secreted, 
partly  at  least  reflexly.  ' 

_  The  solid  constituents  of  the  urine — urea,  uric  acid,  and  their 
allies,  and  many  of  the  salts,  dissolved  of  course  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water — are  probably  separated  fi-om  the  blood  by 
the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  activity  of  the  renal 
epithelium  no  doubt  depends,  like  that  of  the  saUvary  glands, 
upon  an  inherent  secreting  force  of  its  own,  probably  con- 
trolled by  trophic  nerves;  upon  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  especially  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  materials  which  the  blood  conveys  to  the 
kidney  for  excretion  will  depend  upon  the  activity  of  all  the 
bodily  functions,  and  we  will  not  return  to  this  subject  except 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  digestion  and  assimilation  on  the 
urine.  Dming  gastric  digestion  a  quantity  of  acid  is  withdrawn 
from  the  blood  to  furnish  the  gastric  juice,  and  this  loss  of 
acidity  in  a  fluid  already  alkaline  makes  itself  felt  in  the  urine, 
which  soon  becomes  less  acid,  or  even  alkaline.  This  reaction 
increases  when  absorption  begins.  "Water  and  salts  enter  the 
blood  ;  augment  still  further  the  alltalinity  of  the  urine,  the 
salts  being  chiefly  alkaline,  and  the  total  volume  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  of  the  renal  secretion,  is  increased ;  the  aiierial 
pressure  rises.  Finally,  the  products  of  the  action  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  and  other  metabolic  organs  ui^on  the  peptones  and 
carbohydrates  (urea  and  its  allies)  also  enter  the  blood  and 
appear  in  the  urine,  in  comparative  excess.  This  condition  of 
the  urinary  function  and  urine,  consequent  on  a  full  meal, 
gradually  declines.  The  excess  of  water  escapes  ;  the  alkaHno 
salts  are  voided ;  the  excess  of  urea  and  uric  acid  disappears ; 
and  therewith  the  general  characters  of  the  urine  change. 
By  the  end  of  three  or  four  hours  from  the  admission  of  food, 
the  urine  is  again  moderate  in  amoimt,  more  acid,  and 
clear,  an  increase  of  acidity  following  the  previous  reduction. 
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11.  Phahmacodynamics. 

ivJ^^  preceding  considerations  prepare  us  for  the  conclusion 

Sl  hTpf  ^"^^f  T  may  possess  over  the  excretion  of  S 

th?  J'-'fl  T ^''^^'^^     concerned,  chieily  thi3h 

tto.  "h te  Wo'od'  Th  '^°^^<^-^J  '^l^  fly 

7  °/tV  r    r  ^^'"'^  separately  studied 

ux  warei,  tiaat  is,  the  yolume  of  uime  which  is  excreted  from 

»sSSiiE^v- —''SI'S 

water  in  tL  Sem  by  d3^^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^«"^t  of 

ft-equency  of  tie  W^o^^^i.  °^  tli^ 

Aminonii  and  Scopariu^  nl  i  ^  "^1"^°^'  digitalis,  Scilla, 
vessels  thi'ough  the  yZmotov  ^«  constricting  the  peripherai 
smiace.  Digitalis  ScillfrnS  ^^^^d  ^  tlie 

"^rr^^  These 

of  ^t^w^EThe^^s'^cret^^^^^^^  ^-^^^^ 
the  arterial  system  generaX    3  P''"''"^*^ 
renal  yeins,  reLin  Smge^d.    4is  ^2'^  '^"^ 

SdVSiSr/nd  S  ftS-"  r^-- 

Alcohol,  Beiladonnf  AconiSTitSf  ^''"t'^T.^''^'^P^°^'  etc. 
renal  yasculardepras'sfnts^ie'cSfl^^^^^  and  Nitrites.  Central 
8ion.s  which  are  not  a4ilabTe  'S^^^^ 

powerful  reflex  dilator  ofTll!  T  P^'^^acodynanucal  means.  A 
Such  measures  StLfvtS^^^^         cold  to  the  surface. 

T^T^^^S^--  ScX  anX 

of/^:::st^i2S?e3sr^--^^ 

influences  to  those  iust  described  ""^If^^^  opposite  set  of 
and  of  less  IhcrapeiitLafint  Je^  an5'tb?7  ^°^^^e-' 
to  work  out  the  different  sysTemVfor  JiS  eS""'"'  "'^^ 

I  J  —  o 
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activity  of  the  renal  epithelium,  i.e.  the  excretion  of  solids  and 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  water,  may  be  modified  by  in- 
fluences of  two  classes : 

(rt)  -By  measures  and  condition'}  ivhich  affect  the  renal  cells  through 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  general. — Of  these,  the  state  of 
digestion,  including  the  selection  of  food,  is  the  most  important. 
The  quantity  of  food ;  its  richness  in  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  salts  of  different  kinds  ;  the  relative  amovmt  of  work  thrown 
upon  gastric  or  acid,  and  duodenal  or  alkaline  digestion ;  and 
the  vigour  of  hepatic  metabolism,  as  deteiinined  by  so  many 
causes,  including  exercise,  oxygenation,  and  the  use  of  di'ugs — 
may  aU  be  made  use  of  by  the  pharmacologist  in  alteriug  the 
composition  of  the  urinary  solids. 

One  of  the  most  easy  and  important  of  these  alterations  is 
in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  urine.  The  natm-al  acidity  of  the 
urine  can  be  increased  by  excess  of  proteids,  sugar,  and  starch, 
by  deficiency  of  water,  by  certain  wines  and  spirits,  by 
Salicylic  and  Benzoic  Acids,  and  by  an  excess  of  Tartaric 
and  Citric  Acids.  The  mineral  acids  have  an  insignificant 
or  even  negative  power  on  the  acidity  of  the  mine,  a  fact 
which  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  Sulphiuic  Acid  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  (in  part),  but  as  neutral  sulphates;  Hydrochloric  Acid 
as  neutral  chlorides.  Phosphoric  Acid  as  phosphates ;  Nitric 
Acid  is  believed  to  increase  the  ammonia  in  the  urine  by  decom- 
position  in  the  blood,  so  that  it  may  have  an  alkaliae  influence; 
and  Tartaric,  Citric,  and  Acetic  Acids  in  combination  with 
Alkaline  bases,  escape  as  Alkaline  Carbonates. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  abundant  and  powerful  meana 
of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline.  Amongst  foods,  the  most  effective 
in  this  dii-cction  are  fi-uits,  miUi,  and  fish,  as  they  throw  iato  the 
blood  a  quantity  of  Alkahne  Citrates,Tartrates,  Acetates,  Carbon- 
ates, and  Phosphates,  which  are  du-ectly  or  indirectly  excreted  by 
the  kidnevs.  Amongst  di-ugs,  the  whole  group  of  Alkalies  and 
AUialine  Earths  have  an  alkalinising  effect  on  the  urine,  excepting 
Ammonia,  which  is  completely  broken  up  ia  the  system.  Thus 
the  alkaUes  are  entirely  unlike  the  mineral  acids  iu  exercismg 
a  powerful  and  available  influence  on  the  reaction  of  the  unne. 

(b)  By  measures  which  affect  the  renal  epithelium  specifically. 
Whatever  may  be  their  alkaUnising  value  in  the  blood,  certain 
substances  have  a  special  influence  on  the  m-ine  by  specifically 
acting  upon  the  renal  ceUs.  Thus  Potash  and  Soda  possess 
equal  values  as  allcalinisers  of  the  blood,  but  potash  will  much 
more  powerfullv  and  quickly  neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  uruie, 
because  whUst  Soda  is  excreted  partly  by  the  bUe  and  bronchial 
mucus,  or  locked  up  in  the  system  as  the  neutral  cUonde 
of  sodium,  Potash  stimulates  the  renal  cpithchum,  which 
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excretes  it  as  the  caxbonate.    Soda  does,  however,  possess  a 
flegree  of  specific  action  on  the  Iddney,  especiaUy  its  Phosphate 
and  Acetate.    Lithia  closely  resembles  Potash  in  this  respect  • 
Ammonia,  although  not  an  allraliniser,  has  a  similar  influence ' 
and  Magnesia  and  Lime  are  distinctly  stimulants  of  the  renal 
epithehmn    as    is    well    seen    in    some    natural  mineral 
waters.     Now,  m  _  passing  thi-ough  the   ceUs,   these  salts 
necessaiily  cany  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  water  from 
the  venous  plexus  around  the  tubules,  and  if  abundant,  actuaUy 
produce  diuresis.    They  thus  furnish  us  with  another  group  of 
diuretic  measures,  which  we  caU  the  saline  diuretics;  chiefly 
alkahne  m  their  influence  on  the  blood  and  mine,  but  at  the 
same  time  independently  active  as  specific  renal  stimulants. 
Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  saline  diuretics  do  not  as  far 
as  we  know  directly  affect  the  renal  circulation;  but  that  we 
possess  in  them  an  mdii-ect  means  of  influencing  the  venols 
plexus  ai-ound    the    tubules,   and    thus    the    whole  rena 
prest?^  tTe'vetl  ^'^^^^^^  especiaUy  The^ 

Another  great  group  of  natural  substances  in  the  materia 
medica  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  renal  epithelium^  n^mdy 
the  Aromatic  Oils,  Oleo-resins,  and  Balsams.  The  cS  of 
these  are  Turpentme,  Jumper,  Copaiba,  Cubebs  Canth^ide. 
andHops;  whilst  Jaborandi,  ilcohol  K.U.^Z^^Z^^^^^ 
ISXZ    °  ^         substance's,  either  Is  sucror 

Ini  <^^7SZ'.r  T'^'f       P'-^^*^  renal  ceUs^ 

ana  carry  with  them,  hke  salmes,  so  much  water  beside^ 

Morphine  has  thireffit  4^1  l'^,*^^  the  blood, 

stances.  '        Po^sibly  Quinine  and  other  sub- 

Ill.    Pathological  Relations 
The  disorders  of  the  renal  functions,  which  wiU  bo  taken  by 
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us  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  measures  just  noticed,  may 
be  summaiised  as  follows :  ' 

1.  Disorders  of  the  fuid  secretion  referahle  to  the  general  blood 
pressure. — (a)  Diminution  of  the  general  arterial  pressure,  which  is 
generally  referable  to  heart  disease,  leads  to  marked  distui-bance 
of  the  m-inary  flow.  We  saw  under  the  head  of  the  cu-culation 
(page  472)  how  dilatation  of  the  heai-t  lowers  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries  and  raises  it  in  the  veins,  i.e.  lowers  it  in  the 
afferent  vessel  of  the  glomerulus,  and  raises  it  in  the  efferent 
vessel,  thus  causing  congestion  of  the  Icidneys.  The  mine  in  this 
class  of  cases  contains  albumen  and  blood  proceeding  fi-om  the 
engorged  veins  ;  it  falls  in  quantity  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
in  the  arterial  pressui-e,  and  of  obstruction  in  the  tubules,  which 
become  choked  with  fibrinous  casts  ;  and  the  total  excretion  of 
RoUds  is  diminished,  as  the  result  of  retardation  of  the  blood 
cmTcnt. 

[b)  Increase  of  the  general  arterial  pressure  is  associated  with 
that  f  oi-m  of  chi'onic  disease  of  the  kidney  Joiown  as  the  ' '  Granu- 
lar or  Contracted  Kidney."  Here  the  urine  is  very  abundant, 
probably  reaching  several  times  its  normal  volume,  very  hght 
in  colour  and  weight,  and  may  contain  a  trace  of  albumen. 
The  tension  of  the  radial  artery  is  high ;  the  left  ventricle  is 
hypertrophied  ;  and  the  patient  often  dies  of  secondary  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  or  of  ruptm'e  of  an  artery  in  the  brain.  As  far  as  the 
kidney  is  concerned,  the  condition  is  one  of  constant  pathological 
diuresis. 

2.  Disorders  of  the  fluid  secretion,  referable  to  the  local  blood 
pressure. — (a)  Certain  nervous  conditions  distm-b  the  pressiu-e  in 
the  kidney  by  causing  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  renal 
vessels,  and  thus  modifying  the  amount  of  urinary  water.  Such 
a  condition  may  be  either  central  or  local,  direct  or  reflex. 
Thus  hysteria  is  attended  by  alternately  profuse  and  deficient 
flow  of  urine.  Disease  of  the  medulla  and  its  neighbom-hood 
may  give  rise  to  profuse  diuresis  {diabetes  insipidus),  which  has 
been  traced  in  other  cases  to  disease  of  the  renal  nerves.  Eeflexly, 
the  chief  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  renal  secretion  is  injury  or 
disease  of  the  prostate  or  m-ethi-a,  which  may  even  lead  to 
fatal  suppression. 

b.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney,  such  as 
disease  of  the  glomeruli,  arteries  and  veins,  which  constitute  one 
of  the  elements  of  Bright's  disease,  produce  a  variety  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  volume  and  constitution  of  the  urine,  according 
to  their  exact  seat  and  degree.  Pressm-e  on  the  ti-imks  of  the 
renal  vessels  by  abdominal  enlargements  may  also  _  cause 
serious  distiu-bance  of  the  renal  cu'culation,  with  albuminm-ia, 
hasmorrhagc,  or  even  suppression  of  ui-ine  as  the  result. 
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3.  Disease  of  the  secreting  epithelium.— This  constitutes 
another  element  of  Bright's  disease.  The  diseased  ceUs  faU  in 
function,  choke  up  the  tubules,  press  upon  the  venous  plexus, 
find  thus  give  rise  at  once  to  stagnation  of  the  blood  current  and 
l  esistance  to  the  filtration  of  water  through  the  glomerulus  The 
clinical  phenomena  of  this  condition  (commonly  called  the  Large 
White  Kidney),  are  very  definite.  The  urine  faUs  in  volume: 
!t,^  .i^^  ""''^  absolutely  diminished,  but  relatively  increased, 
so  that  the  specific  gra^-ity  is  high;  and  in  their  place  there  appear 
a  bumen,  probably  derived  dii-ectly  fi-om  the  venous  plexus, 
blood  fi-om  the  same  source  or  ft-om  the  glomeruli,  and  casts 
formed  of  diseased  cells,  fibiin,  etc.  The  blood  becomes  poisoned 
^/l  1,  systemic  vessels  become  diseased, 

and  the  heart  hypertrophied  ;  and  the  blood-change  and  cardie 
vascular  disease  together  lead  to  marked  breathlessness,  and  to 
escape  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  into  the  tissues  and 
serous  cavities,  constituting  renal  di-opsy. 

4.  Rise  of  pressure  loithin  the  uriniferous  tnlmles  is  a  serious 

Ss  of'ftT^'*'  °*  This  is  one  of  the 

eiiects  of  fulness  of  the  venous  plexus,  and  of  epithehal  ae- 
cmnulations  m  the  tubes,  ah-eady  noticed;  and  may  also 
origma  e  m  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  disease  or  injm-y  of 
the  bladder  and  prostate,  or  stricWof  the  urethra 

5.  The  condition  of  the  blood.-lhis  is  the  most  common  of  all 
the  causes  of  derangement  of  the  urinary  secretion.  A  number 
of  the  disorders  of  the  ui-ine,  as  regards  its  reaction  and  rektive 
Shv^°'''^^1-*''"°'^*°  'iyspepsia,hepatic  derang^menttand 
and  Me  m  JIT^°f.°'  =  even  albumen,  sug^r, 
and  biie  may  find  then-  way  into  the  ui-ine  fi-om  the  same 
causes.    One  stiiking  disorder  of  the  ui-ine  is  cWterised  by 

^tStf 'i}^'^  precipitati^fth  IS 

Ss  n^t  T     '^i'^      ^"^^'^  ^-""^  precipitation  of  phos- 
phates, carbonates,  and  ui-ates;  and  these  are  deposited  i5  the 
passages,  causing  pain  and  irritation.    If  the  natTal  acidSy  of 
he  unne  between  meaJs  be  insufficient  to  cUsso^^e  the  f  afka 

.iv/.si^'  x^-j  %st:f  'i^^  ^'^-o^. 
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IV.  Natural  Eecotert. 
So  many  of  the  disorders  of  the  urine  axe  but  expressiona 
of  derangement  of  the  blood  and  of  the  great  organic  functions, 
that  it  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  natm-al  recovery  con- 
stantly occurs.  Conversely,  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  urine_  is  an  evidence  of  the  spontaneous  return  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  heaa-t,  etc.,  to  the  normal  state  when 
the  causes  _  of  theii-  disorder  have  been  removed. 

The  kidney  possesses  several  provisions  for  natural  re- 
covery. It  meets  increased  work  by  increased  action ;  compen- 
satory hypertrophy  of  one  kidney  occurs  if  the  other  kidney 
fail ;  and  a  close  vicarious  relation  exists  between  the  kidney 
and  the  skin  and  bowels.  The  practical  therapeutist  closely 
follows  these  natui-al  methods  in  arranging  his  treatment. 

V.  Thebapeutics. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  four  preceding  sections  specially 
impresses  two  facts  upon  us.  First,  the  rational  treatment  of 
any  case  of  renal  or  urinary  disorders  must  be  founded  upon  an 
appreciation  of  the  influences  of  other  organs  upon  the  kidneys ; 
and,  secondly,  treatment  may  be  as  often  directed  to  the  kid- 
neys for  diseases  of  other  organs  as  when  they  are  themselves 
at  fault :  diui-etics  will  be  as  fi-equently  employed  to  relieve 
the  heart  as  to  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  kidney. 

1.  [a)  Renal  congestion  from  heart  disease. — This  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  renal  disorder  from  diminished  blood- 
pressxire,  whatever  its  cause  ;  and  such  being  the  pathology  of 
the  condition,  the  line  of  rational  treatment  is  obvious.  To  re- 
move the  cause  we  must  restore  the  normal  relations  of  the 
general  circulation,  that  is,  strengthen  the  heart,  fill  and 
keep  full  the  arteries,  and  empty  the  veins.  How  this  is 
to  be  done  has  been  already  discussed  in  chapter  x.,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  "We  are  now  able  to  estimate 
the  value  of  two  sets  of  dim-etic  remedies  which  are  success- 
fully employed  in  such  cases,  namely,  the  cardio-vascular 
diuretics,  and  the  saline  diuretics.  Digitalis  and  Squill  exactly 
fulfil  the  indications  just  mentioned  as  regards  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  the  veins.  They  increase  the  cardiac  vigour  and  the 
period  of  rest ;  sustain  the  arterial  tension  at  a  moderate  height ; 
and  empty  the  veins  forwards  by  prolonging  the  diastole.  At  the 
same  time,  partly  by  these  eif  ects  and  partly  by  their  local  action 
on  the  renal  vessels,  they  cause  a  true  diuresis  fi'om  the  Malpig- 
hian  bodies,  and  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation  through  the 
renal  veins.  Ammonia,  Alcohol,  or  Scoparium,  may  be  com- 
bined with  these  drugs  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  once  for 
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all,  that  combination  is  peculiarly  useful  in  diuretics.  Saline 
purgatives  also  assist  tins  action.  Thus  Sulphates  of  Sodium  and 
aiagnesium,  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium,  Tartrate  of  Sodium  and 
Potassium,  Acetate  of  Potassium,  Citrate  of  Potassium  or  Am- 
monium, are,  in  the  first  place,  saline  purgatives,  thus  relievino- 
general  venous  congestion ;  and,  secondly,  act  upon  the  renal 
epithelium,  drammg  the  over-distended  venous  plexus,  and  ac- 
celeratmg  the  cn-culation  thi-ough  the  glomerulus.  In  other 
instances  dilators  of  the  renal  vessels  may  be  combined  with 
these  remedies,  including  Jimiper  and  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

[V)  Disorder  or  disease  of  the  kidney  in  association  with 
excessive  blood  pressure  ;  Britjhfs  disease  with  contracted  Icidmy 
—In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  M'hen  its  cause  may  be 
discovered  m  indulgence  in  food  and  alcohol,  or  disorder  of  the 
liver,  the  treatment  consists  in  a  thorough  reform  of  diet  free 
purgation  and  eUmination  generaUy.  JMercurial  piu-gatives 
toUowed  by  salmes  are  especiaUy  valuable.  In  the  more 
advanced  and  grave  form  of  high  arterial  tension,  the  cause  is 
usually  beyond  our  power.  AU  that  can  then  be  done  is  to 
counteract  the  cause,  remove  its  evil  effects,  and  treat  sjonptoms. 
Ihe  food  should  be  moderate  in  quantity,  and  chiefly  non- 
mtrogenous_;  stimulants  must  be  avoided;  moderate  rest  of 
body  and  mmd  msured  ;  and  various  di-ugs  administered  We 
are  unfortunate  iii  possessing  but  few  medicinal  means  of 
reducmg  peripheral  resistance  for  any  length  of  time  without 

fcaTtfSp^'''*'  ^""i.^'  Nitrate,  and 

other  salts  of  Potassium,  Nitrite  of  Sodium,  Belladonna  and  its 
allies  may  be  tried  Warmth  is  essential  ii  these  cases. 
Th.\zl  T''^  derangements  from  nervous  disorder  or  disease.  — 
The  treatment  employed  here  must  be  entirely  dii-ected  to  the 
nervous  system.  Bromide  of  Potassium,  Valerianrand  other 
anti-spasmodics,  _  including  moral  treatment,  wdU  relieve 
hystencal  diuresis ;  and  Opium  and  Ergot  are  srccessfal  In 
many  cases  of  polyuria  of  obscur-e  and  probabine-oS 

o^b/S^^J^^- -Joneun,  J 

wising  :^  aSte^uS  If- 

3.  Buease  of  the  tuhulcs  ;     Acute  Les.nanuUive  lYephritis," 
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IwT.^^''^-'  £^'^«^y-"-This  is  the  foim  of  kidney  disease  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  or  most  constant  danger  of  deficfe^ 
excretion  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  same  fh^^oughout  the 
Ir  V  indications  for  treatment  are  obvious.  We  mu  t 
■^ll^Jl  t^.^^di^^^'^i^d  ceUs  of  as  much  work  as  can  be  safely  d^  - 

relief- J'S  ^       ^^".l^  T*^  '^^^''^^^  '^'^thods  of 

relieving  the  renal  epithehum  are  :  (1)  by  reducing  the  food  in 
quahty  and  nchness  ;  and  (2)  by  diverting  the  exc?ementi?k)us 
products  to  other  channels.  Hydragogue  pui-gatives  are  es- 
pecially valuable  m  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  f  and  the  waini 
air  or  vapour  or  water  bath,  warm  diinks,  and  Jaborandi,  will 
successfully  reheve  the  kidneys  by  perspiration.  Ronal  stimu- 
lants, such  as  the  saline  and  specific  dim-otics,  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhaust  the  cells,  ali-eady  weakened  by  disease  •  but 
m  certam  cases  they  are  highly  useful  even  in  this  condi- 
tion for  they  may  exert  that  amount  of  stimulation  on  the 
renal  ceUs  wliich,  on  the  principle  of  alteratives  in  general  wiU 
lead  to  their  restoration.  If  we  beheve  that  the  tubiUe's  are 
blocked  by  cellular  and  inflammatory  products,  we  must  clear 
^■^■.}^.  of  flushing,  or  diuresis.    For  this  pmpose 

IJistiUed  Water  is  the  best  dim-otic;  Digitalis  and  SquiU  are 
also  valuable,  as  producing  but  httle  local  ii-ritation,  and  tending 
to  prevent  venous  congestion. 

In  this  or  in  any  other  form  of  renal  disease,  m'gent 
symptoms  of  ui-asmia  must  he  quickly  relieved  by  venesection, 
the  administration  of  Chlorofoi-m,  fi-ee  purgation,  and,  if  possible^ 
profuse  diaphoresis.  The  antemia  generally  demands  Ii-on  in 
some  form. 

4.  Obstruction  in  the  urinary  pivssages. — The  most  common 
cause  of  this  serious  disease,  namely,  stiictui-e  of  the  urethra, 
IS  fortunately  accessible,  and  amenable  to  sm-gical  treatment. 
When  the  obstruction  is  above  the  bladder  it  is  very  rarely 
bilateral,  and  the  unaffected  kidney  takes  on  the  double 
function  of  the  two. 

5.  Disorders  of  the  blood,  liver,  and  digestion ;  Gravel  and 
Calculus.^ — The  immediate  treatment  of  these  secondary  disorders 
of  the  liver,  in  their  early  stage,  has  been  abeady  suggested : 
careful  low  dieting,  and  the  occasional  administration  of  chola- 
gogue  purgatives,  stomachics,  and  antacids.  If  gravel  or  calculus 
have  actually  formed,  several  other  measures  are  stiU  open  to  us, 
whilst  the  same  line  of  treatment  is  persevered  in  to  prevent 
fui'ther  growth.  We  may  attempt  to  dissolve  the  stone  in 
situ  by  the  continuous  administration  of  Citrate  of  Potassium, 
or  of  acids,  as  the  nature  of  the  cah^ulus  demands,  and  may 
relieve  pain,  liremorrhage,  mucous  and  pui-uleut  discharges  on 
general  principles. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BODY  HEAT,  AND  ITS  HEGULATION  :  THE  SKIN. 

I.  Physiolobicai  Eelations. 
Heat  is  produced  in  every  act  of  vital  energy ;  is  distributed, 
tlii-oughout  the  body;  and  is  finaUy  lost  in  the  surroimding 
medium.  In  so-caUed  "  cold-blooded  "  animals,  the  vital  heat 
IS  lost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced;  in  "warm-blooded" 
animals  the  heat  produced  does  not  escape  tmtil  a  certain 
amount  has  accumulated  within  the  system.  Thereupon  loss 
sets  in,  and  exactly  balances  the  production,  whilst  the 
accumulated  store  remains  constant,  and  is  known  as  the  "  body 
heat,"  amounting,  in  man,  to  98-4  degrees  Fahr. 

So  wide  is  the  range,  so  sudden  are  the  changes,  of  the 
external  temperature  to  which  man  is  exposed,  and  so  variable 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  system  at  different  moments, 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  the  body  has  come  to  possess 
a  complex  and  sensitive  nervous  mechanism,  by  which  its 
temperatui-e  is  controlled.  This  mechanism  consists  of  govern- 
ing centres,  afferent  nerves  from  impressionable  parts,  and 
efferent  nerves  to  active  organs.  The  afferent  thermal  nerves, 
originating  in  the  skin,  and  possibly  in  other  pai-ts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  mucous  membranes  and  viscera,  caiTy  impressions 
of  temperatm-e  (heat  and  cold)  to  the  brain  and  cord.  There 
these  impressions  ai-e  specially  received  by  three  of  the  great 
centres,  viz.  the  cerebrum,  where  they  become  sensations  of 
temperat^ire ;  the  sweat  centres  in  the  cord  and  medulla ;  and 
the  metabolic  or  trophic  centres,  the  centres  of  nutrition,  in  the 
brain  (Ppons)  and  cord.  They  also  fall  into  the  vaso- 
motor, cardiac,  respiratory,  and  possibly  the  renal  and  other 
visceral  centres.  Efferent  impulses  from  the  sweat  centres  proceed 
to  the  sudoriparous  glands,  which  they  stimulate  or  depress,  aa 
the  case  may  be  ;  from  the  metabolic  centres  they  are  directed 
to  the  various  som-ces  of  heat  production — the  muscles,  glands, 
etc.,  which  they  depress  or  stimulate.  Through  the  other 
centres  named  the  circulation  in  the  skin  is  modified,  the  blood 
pressirre  generally,  the  respiration,  the  renal  secretion,  and 
probably  every  other  bodily  function  in  some  degree. 

Thus,  'R.hen  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises,  the  regulative 
mechanism  comes  into  action,  and  two  great  effects  are  pro- 
duced :  (1)  there  is  increased  loss  of  heat  hy  the  perspiration,  by 
cooling  of  the  blood  in  the  dilated  cutaneous  vessels,  and  by 
cooling  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and  (2)  there  is  diminished 
production  of  heat  in  the  muscles,  glands,  etc.    The  same  effect 
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follows  a  rise  ol  the  internal  temperatm-e  due  to  increased 
metabolic  activity,  such  as  muscular  exercise  :  a  "waim  glow  "' 
IS  felt,  the  sldn  flushes  and  perspires,  the  circulation  and  respii-a- 
tion  are  increased,  and  the  activity  of  other  metabolic  ora-ans 
such  as  the  liver,  is  for  the  time  lowered.  The  sldn  is  the 
principal  channel  of  loss  of  heat  in  man ;  but  dimng  and  after 
exertion  a  large  amount  of  heat  must  be  canied  off  by  respii-a- 
tion_,  which  IS  familiarly  known  to  be  the  chief  means  of 
refrigeration  in  the  dog. 

Conversely,  if  the  temperature  of  the  surface  be  loxoered  by 
coohng  of  the  atmosphere,  two  reflex  effects  are  at  once  pro- 
duced thi-ough  the  nei^ous  system,  viz. :  (1)  diminished  loss  of 
heat,  by  conti-action  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  by  arrest  of  ner- 
spiration,  and  by  reduced  activity  of  the  circulation  and  lun^s  • 
and  [2)  increased  production  of  heat  in  the  metaboHc  ora-ans' 
especiaUy  the  muscular,  digestive,  and  circulatory.  A  similar 
resiilt  foUows  lowering  of  the  internal  temperatui-e  by  diminished 

'^l  l'ZV'^v  °^  '^^^  Quinine  and  SalicyHo 

Acid,  whilst  they  dimmish  the  amount  of  the  urea  and  therefore 
probably  of  the  hea  produced  in  the  system,  make  Httle  or  no 
unpression  on  the  temperature  of  a  healthy  man,  doubtless 

cha^m  increased,  by  the  regulating  me- 

II.  Phaemacodtn-amics. 

1.  Temperaiure  of  the  External  Media.— THs  is  comuletelv 
under  oui-  control.    The  atmosphere  is  the  ordinary  SeS 

Z^^J^f  It     f    °*      ^"^^^  temperature,  and  the  a£^^J 
eveiyweU-constructedroom  or  ward  can  be  waiiied  or  cooled 
at  pleasui-e    We  may  select  the  climate  in  various  ways  accord- 
^d  the  Rf^^''!^"'       ^^.I'-t-^Pic^.  «uch  asMadeg  EZt 
chniates    ^l^'  especiaUy  valuable  as  affordizig  wS 

collates.    When  a  more  rapid  and  extreme  influence  of  tho 

in  t  Wo^'^Kr  ^f'"^'  ^''"^-^^aybesuSutedf  olaf 
m  the  form  of  baths,  wet-packs,  and  spouR-ino-    The  vanVH^' 
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irngation  mth  cold  water  may  be  used  over  a  part.  The  coolinar 
that  attends  evaporation  is  a  powerful  means  of  reducina;  the 
local  temperature;  and  a  variety  of  saline,  spirituous,  and  acid 
solutions,  such  as  Carbonate  or  Chloride  of  Animonium  Spirit 
and  Water,  Brandy  and  Water,  Vinegar  and  Water,  or  various 
combinations  of  salts,  acids,  and  spirits,  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  ' 

2.  The  Cutaneous  Circulation. — This  affords  us  a  powerful 
means  of  abstracting  the  body  heat,  inasmuch  as  we  can 
modify  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  and  the  rate  of  flow  through  ^ 
them.  Thus  we  may  cool  the  blood  by  dilating  the  cutaneous 
vessels  by  the  warm  bath,  by  Alcohol,  Spirit  of  Nitrous 
Ether,  or  warm  di-aughts,  or  by  these  measm-es  combined. 
Opium  and  Chloral  have  the  same  effect.  If  the  blood- 
ilow  be  accelerated  thi-ough  the  dilated  vessels,  the  refi-igeration 
is  increased,  and  in  this  way  cardiac  stimulants  of  eveiy  land, 
such  as  Alcnhol  and  DigitaHs,  reduce  the  body  temperature! 
Draughts  of  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  temporarily  distend  the 
vessels,  and  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  opposite  methods 
for  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  contracting  the  super- 
ficial vessels  and  reducing  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  circula- 
tion, are  of  no  therapeutical  interest. 

3.  The  Sweat-glands :  Diaphoretics,  Sudorijics,  Anhidrotics. — 
The  function  of  perspii-ation  is  under  our  control  in  almost 
every  portion  of  its  complex  mechanism. 

a.  Measures  which  increase  the  amount  of  perspiration  are 
called  diaphoretics  or  sudorifics.  The  afferent  thermic  nerves  in 
the  skin  can  be  readily  stimulated  by  means  of  heat,  as 
described  in  chapter  xv.,  whether  by  moist  heat  in  the  form  of 
the  warm  water-  or  vapour-bath,  or  various  kinds  of  pack ;  by 
dry  heat,  as  in  the  Tui-kish  bath ;  or  by  general  warmth  of  the 
air,  of  the  room,  or  of  the  clothing.  The  familiar  effect  of 
Alcohol  in  inducing  perspiration  apptears  to  be  chiefly  produced 
in  the  same  way.  Other  afferent  nerves  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  sweat-centres  reflexly,  such  as  those  of  the  mouth 
thi'oat,  and  stomach  by  hot  spiced  di-inks.  Perspiration 
may  be  induced  by  acting  on  the  perspiratory  centre  directly. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  measures  which  increase  the 
venosity  of  the  blood,  such  as  narcotics,  including  Opiimi, 
Chloral,  Chlorofoi-m,  Ether,  and  Alcohol  in  the  later  stages  of 
their  action  ;  by  Nicotin  (Tobacco),  by  Pilocarjiine  ( Jaborandi) 
in  jmrt ;  and  by  all  measures  which  increase  the  flow  of  warm 
blood  through  the  sweat-centres,  such  as  hot  drinks.  The 
efferent  nerve-trunks  of  perspiration  may  be  stimidated  by 
electi'icity,  but  this  method  is  not  theraijcutically  omjiloycd. 
The  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  sweat-glands  and  the 
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secreting  cells  can  be  powerfully  stimulated  by  PilocariDine, 
whicb  causes  an  exceedingly  profuse  and  rapid  flow  of  sweat. 
Diaphoresis  will  be  favoui-ed  by  a  free  supply  of  blood  to  the 
glands,  i.e.  by  dilating  the  vessels,  as  just  described.  A  number 
of  substances  induce  diaphoresis  without  their  mode  of  action 
being  clearly  understood,  such  as  Citrate  of  Ammonium  and 
especiaUy  Acetate  of  Ammonium,  which  possibly  stimulate 
the  secretmg  cells,  and  are  excreted  by  them  along  with  an 
mcreased  amoimt  of  water,  as  we  see  ia  the  kidney;  Anti- 
mony; Dover's  Powder;  the  aromatic  substances  in  a 'degree, 
especiaUy  Camphor ;  and  several  empirical  remedies,  viz.  Ser- 
pentary,  Sassafras,  SarsaparUla,  Guaiacum,  Mezereon  and 
benega.  ' 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  several  of  om-  powerful  diaphoretics 
act  on  more  than  one  part  of  the  perspii-atory  mechanism.  Thus 
Alcohol  dilates  the  cutaneous  vessels,  increases  the  rate  of  blood- 
flow  through  the  sldn,  and  stimulates  both  the  afferent  nerves 
and  the  centres  of  perspii-ation.  Warm  applications  to  the 
skm  and  hot  di-mks  also  influence  both  the  circulatory  and  the 
perspu-atory  part  of  the  refrigerating  function;  and  by  a  com- 
bmation  of  these  and  other  means  we  may  produce  a  verv 

abundantly  from  the  sm-face,  the  measui-es  and  result  are  said 
to  be  sudorific  {sudor,  sweat,  and  facio,  I  make  ) 

{b)  Measures  lohich  diminish  the  amount  of  perspii'ation  are 
eaUed  anhidroties  (a.,  priv.,  and  /SpSs,  sweat.)  Some  of  tiese  act 
upon  the  nerves,  especiaUy  moderate  local  cold  obtained 

by  famung,  Lght  clothing,  and  a  cool  atmosphere  generaUy 
and  sponging  with  cool,  tepid,  or  even  hot'^water^  ffis 
depress  the  perspu-atory  m.^r.-possibly  in  part  directlv 
and  tS  Btrengthening  the  heart  and  res^Sattn' 

Sites  f'^^>!^'T°f'^."*        Wood  which  powerfuUy 
stimulates  it    Such  are  food,  which  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  "  cold  sweats,"  of  exhausting  disease  ,  Alcohol 
Ammoma,  Strychnme,  Iron,  and  fresh  air  or  good  ventilahon 
^jiTr  sweat  nerves  may  possibly  be  depressed  by  Op  um' 
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Lastly,  the  modms  operandi  of  certain  anhidrotics  is  still 
doubtful,  and  their  employment  so  far  empii-ical,  e.g.  Zinc, 
.Quinine  and  Opium  vmder  particular  circumstances.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  these  and  other  measures  control  the 
pathological  cause  of  the  sweats,  in  a  manner  to  be  afterwards 
indicated. 

4.  Other  Channels  of  Loss  of  Heat. — Tl^e  kidneys  and  the 
bowels  afford  us  a  direct  means  of  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  body  by  the  abstraction  of  an  increased  amount  of  warm 
excretions,  in  the  foi-m  of  mine  and  watery  motions.  In  the 
case  of  the  bowels  the  effect  is  decidedly  assisted  by  the  reflex 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  which  accompanies  purgation, 
fis  described  in  chapter  vi. 

5.  The  Heat-forming  Tissues. — In  disciissing  metabolism  in 
chapter  ix.,  we  found  that  we  possess  the  power  of  diminish- 
ing tissue  change,  and  the  production  of  heat,  by  various 
means.  Here  we  shall  refer  only  to  certain  drugs  which 
possess  this  action.  We  call  these  antipyretics  [clvtI,  against, 
irvperhs,  fever).  The  most  powerful  of  these  is  Cinchona 
{ Quinina) ,  which  interferes  with  metabolism  generally,  lessens  the 
amount  of  heat  produced,  diminishes  the  excretions,  and  spares 
the  organs.  SaUcin  and  Salicylic  Acid,  Antippine,  Chinolin, 
and  Kairin,  have  a  similar  but  less  powerful  action.  Whilst 
these  drugs  distinctl)'  reduce  or  spare  the  activity  of  the  tissues, 
they  have  but  little  influence  in  reducing  the  temperatui'e  of 
healthy  individuals,  this  effect  probably  being  prevented  by  the 
ordinary  mechanisms  of  regulation.  Alcohol  also  diminishes 
tissue  waste,  apparently  in  a  different  way  from  Quinine,  viz. 
bj'  being  itself  decomposed  in  the  tissues  with  great  readiness, 
thus  sparing  the  organs.  Even  an  increased  amount  of  heat  is 
generated  in  the  tissues  by  the  oxydation  of  Alcohol,  but  so 
gi-eatly  does  it  stimulate  refiigeration,  as  we  have  seen,  that  its 
total  effect  on  the  organism  is  antipyi-etic.  The  Ai'omatic  sub- 
stances have  a  less  powei-ful  influence  in  diminishing  metabo- 
lism. Possibly,  Digitalis,  Aconite,  and  Veratrine,  have  also  an 
antipyretic  effect,  like  Alcohol,  but  their  mode  of  action  is 
obscui-e,  unless  it  occur  entirely  through  the  circulation,  as  haa 
been  akeady  suggested. 

III.  Pathological  Relations. 
The  mechanism  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  body- 
heat  is  liable  to  disorder,  when  heat-fonning  or  heat-losing 
organs  are  diseased.  Elevation  of  the  body  tcmperatiu-e,  or 
pyrexia,  most  commonly  called  fever,  is  verj'  rarely  absent 
in  illness  of  any  consequence.  An  abnonnal  faU  is  seen  as 
an  effect  of  extreme  cold  or  of  exhausting  diseases,  but  being 
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comparatively  insignificant  does  not  require  to  be  discussed 
here. 

Pyrexia. — The  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  abnormally 
raised  in  several  ways.  Thus  we  meet  with  excessive  pyi^exia 
in_  injury  or  disease  of  the  heat-centre  or  tracts,  especially 
injury  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Exposure  to  excessive  heat  induces  "heat-fever,"  a  variety  of 
sunstroke  which  is  common  in  India.  More  familiar  to  us  is 
fever  brought  on  by  interference  luith  the  refrigerating  function 
of  the  skin,  as  the  effect  of  exposiu'e  to  cold  or  damp.  This  is 
known  as  a  "chill."  A  powerful  impression  of  cold  on  the 
aiferent  nerves  of  temperatm-e  appears  to  thi-ow  the  regulating 
mechanism  into  disorder:  perspiration  is  arrested;  the  cuta- 
neous vessels  are  spasmodically  contracted;  rigors,  shivers  or 
chiUy  feelings  ensue  ;  and  the  heat  thus  retained  in  the  blood 
qmckly  raises  the  temperatm-e. 

Increased  production  of  heat  at  one  focus,  such  as  an  in- 
flamed part,  contributes  in  an  insignificant  degree  to  the  accom- 
panying fever. 

2%e_  increased  production  of  heat  in  the  tissues  neneralhi 
which  is  probably  present  in  all  kinds  of  fever,  whatever  its 
cause,  IS  no  doubt  the  principal  origia  of  the  pyi-exia  The  in- 
creased activity  of  metaboHsm  is  proved  by  the  rapid  wasting 
of  the  tissues,  by  the  increase  of  urea  and  other  excretions,  and 
by  the  pyrexia  as  tested  by  the  thermometer-aU  obvious  phe- 
nomena m  every  case  attended  by  fever. 

In  the  specific  fevers  there  is  at  work,  however,  another 
cause  of  oxydation  of  the  tissues,  which  fui-nishes  extramom 
addition  to  the  body  heat.  We  now  believe  that  many  diseases 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  septicaBmia,  are  associated 
with  the  presence  of  organisms  in  the  tissues,  if  not  actually 
caused  by_  them.    The  life  of  such  organisms,  the  processes 

Sr^mrti^^'^'v^.'^^  ass^ociated,  and  t^  d  rue! 
S  L       tissues  which  they  produce,  must  all  be  a  consider- 

f^MTT.  ^'^^  ^^^"^  ^"^y-  ^  ^         P'^i-fectly  foreign 

them  resembling  some  ^of 

at  w1rk  W  "■^rT"''^  °t  preceding  causes  is  commonly 
tissues ;  and  the  natural  refrigeration  of  the  blood     redu^d  In- 

^4^::^:e^:.^j-^-  ^^^^ 

iMsordcrs  of  Ferspiration.-OrAy  two  disorders  of  perspira- 
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tion  concern  us  here,  viz.  (1)  excessive  sweating,  and  (2)  deficient 
sweating. 

1.  Excessive  sweating,  Jiidrosis,  hypcridrosis,  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  morbid  conditions.  In  some  Irinds  of  fever,  such 
as  rheumatism,  its  pathology  is  bound  up  with  the  pathology  of 
the  fever  as  a  whole.  In  disorders  of  respu-ation,  as  we  have  seen, 
dyspnoeal  sweats  are  due  to  stimulation  of  the  sweat-centres  by 
venous  blood.  The  "  cold  "  sweats  of  wasting  diseases  such  as 
phthisis,  especially  dui-ing  sleep,  appear  to  be  due  to  the  same 
cause,  associated  with  anfemia  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  which 
prevent  evaporation  and  "insensible  perspiration,"  and  thus 
give  rise  to  a  profuse  collection  of  -visible  sweat  as  weU  as 
great  depression  of  the  bodily  strength  fi-om  interference  with 
the  cutaneous  excretion.  "  Critical "  sweats  are  referred  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of 
the  skin  present  in  fever.  Toxic  sweating,  as  is  seen  in 
alcoholism  and  gout,  may  obviously  be  variously  induced. 

2.  Deficient  sweating  :  anhidrosis.  —Dryness  of  the  sldn  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  most  fevers,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
most  of  them  more  or  less  interruptedly.  It  is  also  marked  in 
some  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  urinary  functions,  such  as 
Bright's  disease  and  diabetes ;  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin 
itself ;  and  as  the  result  of  poisoning  by  atropia  (belladonna), 
etc.  Manifestly  different  parts  of  the  nervo-glandulai-  apparatus 
are  disordered  in  the  different  cases. 

IV.    Natural  Eecoveky. 

Disorders  of  the  body  heat  being  distm-bances  of  a  regula- 
ting mechanism,  that  is,  of  one  means  of  natural  recovery,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  at  work  in  fever  those  very  provisions 
which  have  been  interfered  with.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  generally  returns  to  the  normal  on 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  either  spontaneously  or 
with  the  artificial  assistance  of  the  therapeutist.  Occasionally 
the  temperature  rises  beyond  aU  control — to  107°,  110",  and 
even  higher,  and  the  subject  dies  of  the  effects  of  excessive 
heat  or  hi/perpgrexia.  In  most  instances  of  death  from  fever, 
however,  the  fatal  result  is  due  to  one  of  the  other  factors  of 
fever,  especially  the  body  waste. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

A  great  part  of  our  Imowledge  of  the  body  heat,  its  regula- 
tion and  its  distui-bances,  has  been  derived  fi-om  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  results  of  treatment ;  and  the  use  of  measm-es  to 
control  fever — antipyretics  or  febrifuges  {febris,  fever,  and 
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fiigo,  I  drive  away,)  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  well  as 
rational,  01  therapeutical  proceedings. 

\.  Freventive  Treatment:    Antiperiodics. —The  periodical 
return  of  fever  may  be  prevented  by  means  of  antiperiodics. 
The  most  powerfid  of  these  is  Cinchona,  with  its  constituents 
especually  Qumxne;  Salicin,  Salicylic  Acid,  and  Chinolin,  are 
Beberinr'*'  important  are  Nectandi-a  and  its  alkaloid 

2.  Immediate  treatment  .-With  the  abundant  means  at  our 
command  which  we  have  discussed  in  the  second  section  the 
mmedjate  treatment  of  pjo-exia  is  very  easy,  inasmuch  as  we  can 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  any  deoTee 
ZfT^  one  ?v''"'?'  sordisci; 

andattacldn8-the.causes;'aTdTw^^^^^ 

the  t^te^:  -  *°  P---t  injurroLXtf  on 

^A^tlZ^-^e^L^'C^rS"^^^  cause  of 

nse  to  a  dangerous  height!  it  mS'treated^th  'Xo^S' 
ing  measiu-es  presently  to  be  described  ^  reiiigeiat- 

perahm  ot  the  SnT  iS    ^  °"'       1"™™S  the  tern. 

bath 1,;,    i»hSTi„!  of rrb"4JU'';,,rr 

Alcohol,  Hot  Water  iTrm m    A        '  "'a"'''  P^iits. 

2  K — 8 
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Pulvis  Antimonialis  or  Vinum  Antimoniale,  and  Tincture  of 
Aconite  are  the  di-ugs  chiefly  used  to  provoke  perspiration  in 
fever.  With  these,  the  use  of  the  wai-m  bath  may  be  com- 
bined. 

[d)  A  focus  of  increased  heat-production,  such  as  an  abscess, 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

{e)  Increased  metabolism  gcneralhj,  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  pyrexia,  is  rationally  ti-eated  by  Quinine,  Salicin, 
Alcohol,  the  Phenol  Derivates,  and  Aromatic  Substances. 
The  rule  commonly  followed  is  to  give  a  single  large  dose  of 
Quinine,  say  10  grains,  wlien  the  temperature  rises  above  a  certain 
point,  104"  or  105°,  according  to  circumstances;  or  repeated 
moderate  doses  or  a  single  large  dose  may  be  given  in  antici- 
pation of  the  exacerbation.  Ague  is  thus  combated  by  Quinine, 
and  rheumatism  by  Salicin  or  the  Salicylates. 

(/)  Foreign  organisms  or  subs/anccs  in  the  system. — Fever  pro- 
duced by  these  bodies  and  their  life-processes  would  be  rationally 
treated  by  destroying  them.  We  attempt  to  do  so  by  adminis- 
tering internally  some  of  the  substances  which  are  destructive 
to  lowly  organised  life  apart  from  tlie  body,  or  in  wounds  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  and  which 
may  be  named  disinfectant  antipyretics.  The  value  of  Quinine 
in  ague  is  so  great,  that  it  is  referred  to  a  specific  influence 
upon  the  organism  of  the  disease.  The  powerful  effect  of 
Salicin  upon  rheiimatism  has  been  similarly  explained. 

[g)  Combinations  of  causes. — Just  as  fever  is  generally  trace- 
able to  a  combination  of  the  preceding  causes,  so  it  must,  as  a 
rule,  be  treated  by  the  application  of  remedies  which  act  in 
several  ways.,  or  by  a  combination  of  antipyi-etic  measiu-es. 
Thus  Alcohol  win  be  indicated  in  many  cases  of  fever,  because 
it  dilates  the  vessels  of  the  skia,  increases  the  circulation 
through  them,  and  stimulates  the  sweat  glands,  whilst  it 
spares  tissue  damage,  and  acts  as  an  antiseptic  antipyi-etic. 
Quinine  will  be  employed  with  advantage  when  the  tempera- 
ture mounts  high,  since  it  controls  the  metaboUsm  not 
only  of  the  animal  tissues,  but  of  the  septic  and  foreign 
organisms  which  may  be  wasting  these.  Indeed  aU  the 
measm-es  which  we  have  analysed  under  the  preceding  heads 
are  to  be  fi-eely  combined,  constituting  the  general  treatment  of 
fever.  An  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  and  digestible  food 
is  essential,  to  compensate  for  the  great  increase  of  metabo- 
lism which  is  goiag  on.  Alcohol  is  a  true  food,  easily  taken, 
rapidly  assimilated,  and  yielding  abimdance  of  energy  at  httle 
cost  to  the  tissues,  and  therefore  it  is  in  genei-al  use  in  fevers, 
ftlthough  it  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  remedy. 
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Antiptbbtics. 


Antimonium 
.  Acidum  Salieyl 

Salicin 

Benzoinum 

Storox 

Camphora 

Nectandra 

Beberina 

Piper 

Quinina 

Opium 

Arnica 

Lobelia 

Alcohol 

Resorcin 

ChinoUn 
Antipyriue 
Kairin 
Acouitum 
Acids 
Eucalyptus 
Chloral  Hydras 
Veratrina 
Colchicum 


Antipekiodics. 


Quiniun 

Acid.  Ai'senios. 

Piper 

Eucalyptus 
?  Hesorciu 


Befhigebants. 


Stimulants  of  t?ie  Quinina 


Cutawcotis  Gircu- 
lation 


Anhidrotics. 


DlAPHOEETICS. 


Digitalis 

Scilla 

Alcohol 


Jahox-andi 
Opium 
Antimonium 
fiesorcin 
Aqua 

Ipecacuanha 
Senega 
Camphora 
Cubeba 
Colchicum 
Salicin 
Acid.  Salic. 
Lobelia 
Arnica 
Alcohol 
Aconitum 
Pot.  Citras 
Pot.  Nitras 
Am.  Acet.  Liq. 
Am.  Chloridum 
}Am.  Cit.  Liq. 


Dilators  of  Cuta- 
neous Vetsels. 


Chloral  Hydras 

Digitalis 

Scilla 

Alcohol 

Veratrina 


Belladonna 
Stramonium 
Hyoscyamus 
Alcohol,  Evapora- 
ting 

Acids,    locally  in 

solution 
Ergota 
Picrotoxin 
Zinci  Oxidum 
lAcidum  Sulphuii- 

cum  Dilutum 
Acidmn  Salicylicum 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THERAPEUTICAI.   PKOCESSES    CONNECTED  WITH    THE   SUBPACE  OP 


THE  BODY. 


contact  with  nerves  and  '^^^^^^  ^«  brought  in 

nervous  centres  the  cLXS  ll?'^^'''  ^^^"^  ^^^h  the 
entire  system.    ThrmeTsmt.  nr.JT?"'r^'''"^  ''^"'''^  the 

first  si,h^  to  he  Wsir;ir.utSt^^^^^^^^ 
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oxtrcmely  complex,  and  indeed  still  very  obsciu-e.  On  this 
account  we  have  taken  them  last  in  the  whole  range  of  remedies, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  involve  all  the  systems  already 
discussed,  especially  the  nervous  and  circulatory.  As  a  gi-oup 
they  are  very  heterogeneous,  and  we  will  select  for  special  con- 
sideration tlu-ee  distinct  subjects,  namely  (1)  Counter-irritants, 
such  as  blisters ;  (2)  Baths;  and  (3)  Surgical  Applications. 

I.  Physiological  Eelations. — The  physiological  relations 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  have  ali'eady  been  studied  under 
several  distinct  heads. 

The  nerves  are  connected  not  only  with  the  sensorium, 
but  with  the  vital  centres  wMch  regulate  the  vessels  and 
viscera.  The  cutaneous  vessels  have  equally  extensive  relations. 
They  have  the  usual  nutritive  function ;  they  are  the  great 
refi'igerating  apparatus  of  the  body ;  and  they  also  serve  as  a 
gi'eat  external  blood-reservoir,  in  connection  with  the  systemic 
circulation. 

II.  PiiAEMACODYNAJiics. — Whcu  the  classes  of  measures 
given  at  the  ends  of  tlie  chapters  on  the  circulation  and  nervous 
system  are  compared,  it  is  found  that  several  of  them  act  on 
both,  and  that  their  action  may  be  different  or  even  opj)Osite 
according-  to  the  time  for  which  they  are  applied.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  a  number  of  them  have  been  collected  into  a 
special  class,  and  called 

Counter-irritants. — These  measui'cs  may  be  thus 
arranged,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  action  : 

1 .  Rubefacients  [rubere,  to  be  red,  and  facerc,  to  make)  cause 
increased  redness  and  heat  of  the  parts.  Such  are  Hot  Water ; 
Mustard,  and  its  preparations  ;  Ammonia,  and  its  preparations ; 
the  confined  vapour-  of  Chlorofoi-m,  Ether,  and  Alcohol ;  all 
A^olatile  Oils,  especially  Tm-pentinc,  Camphor,  Menthol  and 
Thymol;  Iodine  carefully  applied;  Emplastrum  Picis;  and 
Emplastrum  C'alefaciens. 

2.  Vesicants  [vesica,  a  blister),  Epispastics  (cVi,  upon,  and 
(TTraoi,  I  draw),  or  Blisters,  produce  a  rubefacient  effect,  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  a  blister.  They  include  Cantha- 
rides,  Mezereon,  Ammonia  long  applied  or  confined.  Iodine, 
Oil  or  Compound  Liniment  of  Mustard,  and  Scalding  Water. 

3.  Pustulants  [pus,  matter)  produce  a  crop  of  pimples. 
They  are  a  small  group,  consisting  of  Croton  Oil,  Tartar 
Emetic,  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  strong  solution,  and  Ipecacuanha. 
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Phenomena  of  counter-irrUation. — When  a  counter-iiTitant  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  the /)•«/!  eifect  is  rubefacient  and  stimulant. 
The  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated  by  a  dii-ect  action  on  their 
nerves,  and  the  local  cii'culation  becomes  more  free  ;  whilst  the 
irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  causes  pain  of  a  hot  bm-ning 
character.  The  cardiac  action  is  accelerated,  the  cutaneou° 
vessels  generally  reflexly  conti-acted,  the  blood  pressm-e  rises, 
the  temperatm-e  is  elevated,  and  the  breathing  slowed.  The 
highest  centres  are  also  roused  by  the  painful  impression  :  per- 
ception, consciousness,  and  the  emotions  are  variously  disturbed. 
Cutaneous  antesthesia  follows  :  the  nerves  are  depressed,  pain 
IS  relieved,  excepting  that  caused  by  the  apphcation  itself.' 

Prolonged  application  is  generally  reqiiii-ed  to  induce  the 
second  degree  of  CQ\mtev-{mt?iiioTi— vesication.    The  reddened 
area  now  becomes  inflamed ;  plasma  escapes  from  the  vessels 
toUowed  by  corpuscles  ;  the  epidermis  is  raised,  and  a  vesicle  is 
iormed  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid.    The  prc%'ious  anajsthesia 
IS  now  replaced  by  considerable  local  pain,  which,  if  extensive 
may  depress  the  viscera— weakening  and  slowing  the  heart' 
lowermg  the  pulse,  fiu'ther  slowing  the  respiration,  loweiinff 
tHe  temperatm-e  and  diminishing  nervous  energy. 
_    The  thi-rd  degree  of  coimter-initation, pHstiikUion,  is  different 
m  kmd  from  vesication  as  wcU  as  more  severe,  the  result 
being  not  umfoi-m   inflammation,  but  a  crop   of  painful, 
angry     pimples  or  pustules,  which  are  very  slow  to  heal 
Ihe  remote  eftects  are  the  same  as  before,  but  greater 

Theory  of  the  action  of  coimter-irritation.—Snch  are  the 
phenomena  of  this  method,  obvious  to  aU.  But  it  is  held  by 
some  that  not  only  the  functional  activity,  but  the  nutrition  of 
mtcrnal  pail s  may  be  affected  by  means  of  it.    The  doctrine  of 

dktnip^r  r.^?^'^  ^'/^^^  ^°  ^^''^  ^^^-^^  ^  P^^-t  at  some 
distance  beneath  the  sm-face  of  the  body,  such  as  a  ioint  or 
even  remote  fr-om  it,  such  as  the  lungs,  is  in  a  condition  S 
inflammation,  pam,  unnatm-al  activity  or  overgrowth  an 
alterative  efiect  may  be  produced  upon  its  nutrition,  by  al te'rii^^ 
the  condition  of  an  area  of  skin  superficial  to  itf  or  even 
at  a  distance  from  it.  A  second  or  "  counter  "  scat  of  ii-rita 
tion"  IS  set  up  to  relieve  the  deeper  and  more  vital  part  Now 
wo  may  conclude  with  respect  to  this  theory .  ^ 

1.  That  rubefacients  and  vesicants  wUl  afford  relief  to  the 
ci rcila  lon  of  parts  in  immediate  vascular  connection  with  ho 
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2.  That  the  irritation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  will  modify 
in  a  simple  reflex  way,  through  the  centi-es  in  the  hrain  and 
cord,  the  circiilation  and  nutrition  generally,  of  the  parts 
heneath;  the  impression  which  passes  in  being  immediately 
reflected  along  the  vascular  or  trophic  nerves. 

3.  That  possibly  the  iiTitation  of  the  local  nerves  and 
vessels  may  affect  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  centres  in  the 
brain  and  cord,  presiding  over  the  area  of  skin ;  and  that  this 
disturbance  may  so  influence  a  neighboui-ing  trophic  centime  (say 
of  a  joint)  as  to  produce  through  it  a  change  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  (such  as  a  joint)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
area  to  which  the  iii-itant  was  applied. 

4.  That  vesicants  and  pustulants  may  produce  a  flow  of 
plasma  or  pus,  which  will  relieve  the  blood  or  tissues  of 
organised  or  other  poisons,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
This  is  the  old  humoral  view,  founded  on  the  pathology  that 
"  humoui-s  of  the  blood  "  are  the  origin  of  disease. 

nr.  Pathological  Relations  and  Thekapeutics. — The 
pathological  conditions  which  we  seek  to  influence  by  counter- 
irritants  belong  to  various  systems,  which  have  been  ah-eady 
discussed.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  the  therapeutical 
applications  of  the  principles  just  examined.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  here  is  to  enumerate  the  chief  morbid 
conditions  which  may  be  treated  by  counter-ii-ritation.  These 
are,  (1)  Subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  with  or  without 
unnatural  growth,  of  parts  in  direct  vascular  connection  with 
the  sldn;  e.g.  of  a  joint  or  bone.  (2)  Congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion in  noighbouiing  viscera;  e.g.  of  the  lungs.  (3)  Pain  in 
deep  or  distant  parts,  such  as  neiualgic,  cardiac,  or  renal  pain. 
(4)  Spasm,  or  other  morbid  activity  in  deep  muscular  struc- 
tiu-es,  such  as  lumbago  and  vomiting.  (5)  Centi-al  nervous 
disturbances  such  as  syncope  and  hysteria. 

Baths  and  Allied  ITIeasui-es. — The  principles 
on  which  the  use  of  baths  depend  are  in  a  great  measure 
identical  with  those  which  we  have  ah-eady  discussed,  and  do 
not  reqtiire  to  be  repeated.  If  the  student  will  carefully  bear 
in  mind  the  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  skin  to 
the  body  heat,  circulation  generally,  and  nervous  system,  he 
will  readily  appreciate  the  subject  of  baths  fi'om  the  following 
tables,  which  give  a  list  of  the  most  common  baths, 
together  with  their  action  and  principal  uses  succinctly 
arranged. 


Ba  riis. 
I.  Water  Batiis. 


Name. 


Cold. 


Cool. 
Tepid. 

Warm. 


Temperature. 


32°  to  60' 


Hot. 


Local. 


60=' 
85° 


95° 


70^ 


95° 


100' 


100° 


106° 


Action. 


Cools  blood  in  cu 
taneous  vessels; 
stimulates  heart, 
respiration,  etc.,  re- 
flexly.  Temporarily 
overfills  internal 
vessels,  thus  raising 
blood  pressure 

The  same,  but  less 
marked. 

Detergent  (cleansing), 
IJhysicaUy  and 
chemically ;  soothes 
the  nerves. 

Raises  local  tempera- 
ture ;  stimulates 
local  cii  culation ; 
stimulates  glands, 
increasing  dischai-ge 
of  warm  secretions, 
and  evaporation ; 
soothes  the  nerves 
and  the  correspond 
ing  centres. 

The  same,  but  more 
marked. 

Attracts  blood  to  part 
bathed. 

Attracts  blood  /rom 
distant  parts. 


Uses. 


Refrigerant  in  fever. 
Refreshing The 
morning  bath. 


The  same  in  weaker 
Eubjects. 

Ordinary  personal 
cleanliness.  Allays 
restlessness  of  fever 
and  lowers  tempera- 
ture. 

Diaphoretic  in  fever ; 
diaphoretic  in  urce- 
mia;  anodyne;  anti- 
spasmodic. 


The  same,  but  la  more 

powerful. 
To  stimulate  men- 
strual flow. 
To  relieve  internal 
congestions,  as  in 
catarrh  and  apo- 
plexy. 


II.  Vapouu  Baths. 


Name. 

Temperatiu-e. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Simple  Va- 
pour or 
Russian. 

Medicated 
watery 
Vapour. 
P  u  m  i  g  a  - 
tions. 

95  to  110° 

»  i> 

Various. 

Much  like  the  warm 
or  hot  bath,  but 
slower.and  at  higher 
temperature. 

The  action  chiefly  of 
aromatics. 

Specific  (Mercury 
Sulphur,  etc.). 

Much  like  the  warm 
bath.    A  powerful 
diaphoretic. 

Stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Specific. 
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III.  AiK  Baths. 


Name. 

Temperature. 

■a.\j\ji.\JlA.t 

Uses, 

Hot  air,  or 
Turkish. 

Compressed 
air. 

Up  to  220^  fol- 
lowed by 
cold. 

Ordinary. 

Diaphoretic,  followed 
by  stimulation ;  ano- 
dyne ;  increases 
metabolism. 

Increases  oxygena- 
tion. 

Like     warm  water 
and  Eussian  baths. 
Tonic. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  heart. 

rV.  Medicated  Baths. 

Name. 

Temperature. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Natural. 
Sea. 

Artificial. 

That   of  the 
spring. 

Various. 
Vaxious. 

Specific. 

Stimulant. 
Specific,    e.g.  Nitro- 
hydi-ochloric  Acid, 
Sulphide  of  Potas- 
siivm,  and  Mercurial 
solutions. 

Gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  skin  dis- 
eases, etc. 
Invigorating. 

As  alterative  in  he- 
patic disease,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis, 
plumbism,  scabies, 
and  other  skin  dis- 
eases. 

V.  Complex  Baths. 

Name. 

Temperature. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Mercurial 
and  vapour. 

Mercurial 
and  hot  air. 

Mud,  pine, 
bran,  etc. 

Sufficient  to 
vaporise 
water  and 
mercurial. 

Sufficient  to 
vaporise 
mercurial. 

Specific. 

Specific. 
Various. 

Syphilis. 

Syphilis. 
Various. 

The  cold  bath  in  fever.— A  simple  tepid  water  bath  is 
prepared,  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  ;  the  patient  is  carefully 
placed  in  it;  and  cold  water  is  added  until  the  thermometer  falls 
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to  80°  or  even  40°,  according-  to  ckcumstances.  Here  the  patient 
remains  for  10  to  20  minutes,  his  temperatm-e  being  taken 
dimng  immersion,  or  if  any  shivering  occurs,  he  is  at  once 
removed.  He  is  then  wiped  diy,  placed  in  bed,  and  covered 
with  blankets.  A  stimulant  may  be  required.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day,  if  indicated. 
_  In  very  m-gent  or  desperate  cases  the  cold  bath  may  be 
increased  in  acti^dty  by  lowering  the  temperatm-e  to  freezing 
point  by  ice,  and  by  prolonged  immersion,  even  to  three  hours 
lJus  ti-eatment  requn-es  great  care  and  judgment. 

The  douche,  affusion,  and  shower  bath.  —  The  stimulant 
action  of  water  may  be  greatly  increased  bv  directing  it 
against  tbe  body  in  a  single  or  divided  stream.    The  size 
height,  direction,  and  tcmpeiatui-e  of  the  sti-eam,  the  part  ancl 
extent  of  sui-face  to  which  it  is  appHed,  have  great  influence 
upon  the  effect  of  the  douche.     The  uses  of  thi  shower  bath 
are  ehiefl^y  m  hysteria  and  mania;  of  the  local  douche  in  lost 
of  ensibihty  of  parts,  chi-onic  enlargements  of  joints  or  bones 
and  spi-ams.  _  Aftusion  is  of  value  in  convul  ions,  sunstroke 
mama,  hysteria,  and  as  a  means  of  resuscitation. 

The  Wet  Pack. -Prepare  a  bed  by  spreading  two  blankets 
on  be  mattress  and  over  the  pillow  of  an  ordima-y  sinofe  bed 
stead.  Thoroughly  wet  aUnen  sheet  with  cold  water  and  snread 
it  smooth  over  the  blankets.  Strip  the  patient,  place'him  flat  on 
his  back  on   he  wet  sheet  with  his  head  oA  the  pZow  and 

ce.8ivo,  delirium  high,  and  a?S  uil\°S4e7'™  ™- 
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The  Treatment  of  Wounds. 

1.  Antiseptics  prevent  putrefaction  in  a  wound  by  vu-tue 
of  their  action  in  aiTesting  the  growth  of  organisms,  or  de- 
stroying these  or  the  chemical  activity  of  certain  substances 
which  give  rise  to  fermentation  and  decomposition.  They 
include:  Carbolic  Acid,  Creaaote,  Boracic  Acid,  Iodoform, 
Iodine,  Eucalyptus,  Thymol,  SalicyKc  Acid,  Quinine,  Sul- 
phurous Acid,  Perchloiide  of  Mercury,  Chloride  of  Zinc, 
Alcohol,  Permanganate  of  Potassium,  Turpentine,  Benzoin, 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  Balsam  of  Peru. 

2.  Disinfectants  are  substances  which  destroy  micro- 
organisms, or  active  chemical  substances  and  their  products, 
on  surfaces  akeady  foul  or  infected.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  materials  as  the  antiseptics,  but  are  employed  in 
a  much  stronger  form.  Such  are  strong  solutions  of  Chloride 
of  Zinc  and  Carbolic  Acid,  Iodoform,  Iodine,  Sulphurous  Acid. 

3.  Deodorants  absorb  gases  and  neutralise  foul  odours. 
Those  chiefly  used  are  Charcoal,  Permanganate  of  Potash,  and 
Iodoform. 

4.  Astringents  coagulate  or  precipitate  the  albuminous 
discharges,  coagulate  the  genninal  protoplasm  of  the  upper 
layers  of  cells,  and  either  directly  contract  or  indirectly  con- 
stringe  the  vessels,  so  as  to  limit  exudation.  They  are  used  to 
check  excessive  discharge  and  granulation  growth ;  and  thus 
give  tone  to  wounds.  Astringents  include :  Solutions  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  Subacetate  and  Acetate  of  Lead,  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  Sulj)hate  of  Copper,  Alum,  Persalts  of  Iron,  Tannic  Acid 
and  its  allies,  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

5.  Stimulants  are  for  the  most  part  mUd  astringents, 
applied  chiefly  in  the  form  of  lotion  ;  such  as  weak  solutions 
of  Nitrate  of  SUver,  Sulphate  of  Coj)per,  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
Carbolic  Acid,  etc.  They  are  more  efficacious  as  weak  spirituous 
solutions.  Stimulants  are  used  to  wounds  when  healing  flags 
or  the  granulations  tend  to  become  prominent. 

6.  Styptics  are  applied  to  wounds  to  check  haDmorrhage. 
They  include  :  Ice,  Persalts  of  Iron,  Nitrate  of  SUver,  llatico, 
Tannic  acid. 

7.  Caustics  and  Escharotics  arc  intended  to  destroy  part 
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of  the  living  tissues,  and  thus  destroy  or  an-est  the  activity  of 
organic  poisons,  as  in  bites,  dissection  wounds,  syphilis,  malig- 
nant disease,  and  gangTcnous  processes.  They  include: 
Caustic  Alkalies,  Mineral  Acids,  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Anti- 
mony, Chloride  of  Zinc,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
Ai-semc,  Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  and  Dried  Alum. 

_  8.  Vesicants  are  applied  to  chronic  ulcerating  surfaces  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  in  the  sui-rounding  parts,  and  soften 
callous  edges.    Cantharides  is  chiefly  used. 

9.  Anodynes  are  intended  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  induce  sleep.  The  medicinal  anodynes  com- 
monly  thus  appUed  are  preparations  of  Opium  and  Belladonna 
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APPENDIX. 


Substances  which  act  on  the  Pupil. 


Pupil  Dilators;  Mydriatics. 

Pupil  Contractors  :  Myotics. 

Belladonna  ) 
Atropina  f 
Stramonium  S 
Hyoscyamus  I 
Hyoscyamiua  f 
Duboisina  ) 
Homatropine 
Gelsemium 
Cocaina 

Physostigma  \ 
Eserina  / 
Jaborandi  ) 
PUocarjiina  j 
Opium  ■) 
Morphina  ) 

Substances  which  act  upon  the  Generative  Organs. 


SnBSTANCES  WHICH 
STIMULATE  THE 

NON-GRAVID  Uterus  : 
Emmenagoqubs. 

Substances  which 
stimulate  the 
Gravid  Uterus  : 
EcBOLics  :  Oxytocics. 

Substances 

WHICH  depress  the 

Uterus. 

Myrrha 

Ergota 

Bromides 

Aloes 

Sabina 

Opium 

Ergota 

Euta 

Cbloral  Hydras 

Sabina 

PUocarpin 

Cannabis  ludica 

Euta 

Drastic  Purgatives 

ChJoroformum 

Alcoliol 

Antimoniiim  Tar- 

Cantbaris 

taratum 

Digitalis 

Tabacum 

ActDBa  Eacemosa 

Cupri  Sulphas 

Purgatives 

Emetics 

Htematiuics 

Tonics 

Substances  which  stimulate 
THE  Sexual  Organs : 
Aphkoiiisiacs. 

Substances  which  depress 
THE  Sexual  Organs  : 
An  aphrodisiacs. 

Cami^bora  (at  first) 

Opium  „ 

Cannabis  ludica 

Nux  Vomica  ^ 

Strychnia  ) 

Phosphorus 

Cantharis 

Alcohol 

Lupulus 

Hrematinics 

Tonics 

Bi-omides 

Camxjbora  (at  last) 

Opium  „ 

Ta'acuiu 

Belladonna 

Hyoscyamus 

Stramonium 

Circulatory  Depressants 

INDEX. 


Acacia,  265, 
Aceta,  11. 
Acetic  Acid,  141. 

 Ether,  176. 

Acetum,  141. 
Acidity,  484. 
Acids,  138,  436. 
Acidum  Aceticivm,  141. 

 Cilutum,  141. 

•  Glaciale,  141. 

 Arseniosiuu,  107. 

 Beuzoicum,  312. 

 Boricum,  145. 

 Carboliciun,  187. 

 Carbonicum,  143. 

 Chromicum,  148. 

 Chrysophaniciun,  259. 

 Citricum,  142. 

•  Galliciim,  370. 

■        Hydi-obromicuin  Dilutixm, 

129. 

 Hydrochloricuin,  140. 

 Dilutum,  140. 

■  Hydi-ocyanicum  Dilutum,184. 

-. —  Lacticxim,  149. 

1^  Meconicum,  213. 

Niti-icum,  139. 
 Dilutnm,  140. 

— ^  Nitrohydi-ochloricum  Diln- 
tiun,  140. 

 Nitrosntn,  148. 

 Oleicum,  317. 

  Phosphoriciun  Concentro- 

tiun,  140. 

 Dilutum,  141. 

 Pyrogallicum,  373. 

 Salicylicujn,  365. 

•  Snlphuricum;  139. 

 Aromaticiim,  139. 

 Dilutum,  1,39. 

 Sulpburosum,  146. 

 Tannicnm,  370. 

 Tartaricnm,  142, 

Aconite,  198. 
Acouitiua,  199. 
Actrea  Eacemosa,  202. 


Action  of  Eemedies,  19,  4''0. 
Adeps  Beuzoatus,  411. 

 Prosparatus,  411. 

Adniiuistration  of  Drugs,  21. 
Adonis  Vernalis,  203, 
Mg\e  Marmelos,  239. 
.aether,  168. 

 Aceticus,  17G. 

 Purus,  169. 

.aithyl  BromiduHi,  173. 

 lodidum,  184. 

Asraricus,  406. 
Ail-,  518. 

 v  assages.  Measures  afifectiug-, 

515. 

Aix-la  Chapelle,  34,  135. 
Aix-les-Bains,  1555. 
Albumen  Ovi,  412. 
Alcohol,  151. 

 Amylicum,  160. 

Allcalies,  28. 
Alkaline  Earths,  28. 
Alkaloids,  10. 
Almonds,  268. 

 ,  Essential  Oil  of,  268. 

Aloe,  391. 
Aloin,  392. 

Alteratives,  487,  492,  496. 
Alumen,  70. 

 Exsiccatuni,  76. 

Ahmiiuium.  76. 

Ammonia,  Preparations  of,  43. 
Ammoniacum,  284. 
Ammonii  Benzoas,  313. 

 Bromidum,  129. 

Ajnmonium,  Salts  or,  43. 
Amygdala  Amara,  268. 

 Dulcis,  268. 

Amyl  Nitris,  181. 
Amylum,  399. 
Amyridacea3,  250.' 
Anacardiaoete,  249. 
Auffisthetics,  162,  533, 

 ,  Local,  .WO. 

Auethum,  288. 
Angustnra  Bark,  244. 
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Auhidrotics,  557,  563. 
Anise,  203,  285. 
Ailisi  Oleum,  203,  285. 
Annelida,  419. 
Anodynes,  637,  571. 
Antacids,  446. 

Antagonists  of  Cliloral,  322. 

 of  Morphine,  224,  322,  336. 

 of  PUysostig-ma,  259,  322. 

 of  StryclLuiue,  322. 

Anthelmintics,  470. 
Anthemis,  306. 
Anti-emetics,  450. 
Antimonium,  Salts  of,  111. 
Antiperiodics,  561,  563. 
Antiijyretios,  558,  561. 
Antipyrine,  192. 
Antiseptics,  570. 
Antisialagogues,  434,  438. 
Antispasmodics,  518,  524. 
Aperients,  463,  471. 
ApocynacetB,  323. 
Apomorphinte  Hydrochloras,  224. 
Aqua,  150. 

 Destillata,  150. 

Aquee,  11. 
Araroba,  259. 
Arbutin,  311. 
Argentum,  Salts  of,  66. 
Aristolochiaa,  356. 
Armoracia,  228. 
Arnica,  308. 

Aromatic  Bitters,  433,  438. 
Aromatics.  275,  433,  438. 
Arsenii  lodidum,  108. 
Arsenium,  Salts  of,  107. 
Artantluc  Acid,  364. 
Arteries,  499,  503. 
Asafoetida,  282. 
Asclepiadaceffi,  324. 
Aspidospermine,  323. 
Asthma,  519,523. 
Astragalus  gummifer,  251. 
Astringents,  570. 

 ,  Gastric,  441. 

 ,  Intestinal,  461. 

■  ,  Vascular,  503. 

AtropaceBB,  329. 
Atropina,  331. 
AurantiaceBB,  235. 
Aurantium,  235. 


Baden-Baden  Waters,  34,  480. 
Baal  Fruit,  239. 
Balsam  of  Copaiva,  263. 

 of  Peru,  255. 

 of  Tolu,  256. 

Balsams,  9. 


Barium,  Salts  of,  59. 
Barley,  400. 

 Water,  400. 

Barosma,  243. 
Bassorin,  252. 
Baths,  560. 

Beaxberry  Leaves,  311. 
Bebeeru  Bark,  355. 
Beberiuffl  Sulphas,  355. 
Belladonna,  329. 
Belse  Fructus,  239. 
Benzoic  Acid,  312. 
I  Benzoin,  312. 
Berbcrine,  204. 
Bichloride  of  Methylene,  173. 
Bile  (Ox),  409. 

 ,  Substances  influencing,  473. 

Bilin  Waler,  42,  480. 
Bismuth,  Salts  of,  116. 
Bitters,  201,  433. 
Black  Antimony,  111. 
Blood,  Substances  acting  on,  481. 
  pressure.    Substances  in- 
fluencing, 501. 
Blue  Flag';  388. 

Body  Heat,  Substances  acting  on, 
555. 

Boracic  Acid,  145. 
Borax,  40, 145. 
Boric  Acid,  145. 
Borneo  Camphor,  352. 
Brandy,  152. 
Bread,  399. 
Bromides,  128. 
Bromum,  128. 
Broom,  253. 
Brucine,  319. 
Buchu,  243. 
Burgundy  Pitch,  382. 
Butyl  Chloral,  180. 
ByttneriacesB,  239. 


Cacao  Butter,  239. 

Caffeina,  301. 

Cajuput,  275. 

Calabar  Bean,  257. 

Calamine,  71. 

Calcii  Hypophosphis,  104. 

Calcium,  Salts  of,  51. 

Calculus,  552. 

Calomel,  92. 

Calumba,  204. 

Calx,  51. 

 Chlorinata,  120. 

 Sulphurata,  134 

Cambogia,  240. 
CameUiacete,  240. 
I  Camphor,  352. 


Index. 
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Camphor,  Borneo,  352. 
Canada  Balsam,  381. 
Cauella  Alba,  241. 
CanellacecB,  211. 
CanuabiuaceoB,  374. 
Cannabis  Indica,  374. 
Cantharis,  417. 

Ci^Ularies,  Measures  influencing, 

CaprifoliacecB,  289. 

Capsicum,  329. 

Caraway,  287. 

Carbo  AnimaJis,  137. 

 Ligui,  137. 

CarboUc  Acid,  187. 

Carbon  Compounds,  151. 

Carbonic  Acid,  143. 

Cardamoms,  387. 

Carlsbad  Water,  40,  481. 

Cai-minatives,  442,  448. 

Carmine,  416. 

Carolina  Pink,  322. 

Carui  Fructus,  287. 

Caryophyllivm,  271. 

Cascara  Sagrada,  249. 

Cascarilla,  358. 

Cassite  PiJpa,  262. 

Castor  Oil,  360. 

Cataplasmata,  11. 

Catechu,  300. 
Cathartic  Acid,  260,  349 
Cathartics,  463,  471. 
Caustic,  Limar,  66. 
Caustics,  570. 
CelastracecB,  248. 
CephaeUc  Acid,  298. 
Cera  Alba,  416. 

 Flava,  415. 

Cerevisiffi  Permentum,  406 
Cerium,  Salts  of,  60. 
Cetaceum,  411. 
Cetraria,  405. 
Cetylie  Alcohol,  412  « 
Cevadilla,  395. 
Chalk,  51. 

Chamomile  Flowers,  306. 
Charcoal,  1.37. 
Chartie,  11. 
Chanlmugra  Oil,  277. 
CheiTy  Liiurel,  270. 
Chinolin,  192. 
Chirata,  326. 
Chloral  Hydrate,  176. 
Chlorine,  120. 
Chloroform,  160. 
CholaKOgnes,  464,  472,  475,  47a 
Chromic  Acid,  148. 
Chrysarobin,  259. 
Chrysophan,  259,  349. 


Chrysophanic  Acid,  259. 

Cimicifuga,  202. 

Cinchonaceae,  289. 

Cinchona  Acids,  290. 

 Alkaloids,  290. 

—  Barks,  289. 

CinchonldiniB  Suljjhas,  293. 

CinchoniusB  Sulphas,  293. 

Ciunamic  Acid,  312, 368. 

Cinnamon,  351. 

Circulatory  Stimulants,  503. 

  System,  Substances  actins 

on,  510. 

Citric  Acid,  142. 
Cloves,  271. 
Coca,  231. 
Cocaine,  232. 
Cocculus  Indicus,  207. 
Coccus,  416. 
Cochineal,  416. 
Cod-liver  Oil,  413. 
Codeinn,  213. 
Colchicimi,  397. 
Coleoptera,  417. 
CoUodium,  235. 

 Flexile,  235. 

 Vesicans,  235,  417. 

Collyi-ia,  17. 
Colocynth,  277. 
Combination  ot  drugs,  25. 
CompositsB,  304. 
Composition  of  drugs,  8. 
Confectionts,  12. 
Coniferse,  377. 
Conium,  280. 

Consciousness,     Measures  in- 
fluencing, 528,  532. 

Constipation,  Treatment  of,  467, 
469.  * 

Constringents,  462,  504. 

Convallamarin,  391. 

Convallaria,  391. 

Convolvulacete,  326. 

Convolvulin,  328. 

Copaiva,  263. 

Copper,  Salts  of,  73. 

Cord,  Drugs  acting  on,  530. 

Coriander,  286. 

Comutine,  401. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  93 

Coto  Bark,  357. 

Cotton  "Wool,  234. 

Cough,  Treatment  of,  520,  524. 

Counter-irritants,  564. 

Creasote,  194. 

Creta,  51. 

Crocus,  387. 

Croton  Chloral,  180. 

 Oil,  358. 
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Cruciferse,  225. 
Cryptopine,  209. 
Cubebs,  363. 
Cucurbitaceoe,  277. 
Cuprum,  Salts  of,  73. 
Cuijuliferce,  369. 
Curcuma,  386. 
Cusparia,  244. 
CU.SSO,  270. 


Paudeliou  Boot,  307. 
Datura  Sti'amouium,  336. 
Deadly  Nightshade,  329. 
Decocta,  12. 
Demulcents,  434,  43S. 
Deodorants,  570. 
Depressants,  Motor,  532. 
Diaphoretics,  556. 
Diavrlicea,  Treatment  of,  466. 
Dichloride  of  Ethideue,  172, 
Digestion  in  the  duodenum,  454. 

 in  the  mouth,  431. 

 In  the  stomach,  439. 

Digitalis,  341. 
Digitoxin,  341. 
Dill,  288. 

Dipterocaiiiinece,  277. 
Disinfectants,  570. 

 ,  Gastric,  442. 

Diuretics,  545,  547,  553. 
Donovan's  Solution,  108. 
Doses,  22. 

Dover's  Powder,  210. 
Drastics,  461,  471. 
Duhoisine,  339. 
Duodenal  digestion,  454, 
Dyspepsia,  443. 
Dyspnoea,  519,  521. 


Ecballium,  279. 
Ecbolics,  572. 
Ecgonine,  231. 
Egg,  412. 
Elaterinum,  279. 
Elaterium,  279. 
Elemi,  251. 
Elutriation,  5. 
Emetics,  4t9,  450,  453. 
Emetine,  298. 
Emmenagognes,  572. 
Empirical  treatment,  430. 
Emplastrn,  12. 
Emulsiu,  268. 
Euemata,  12,  464. 
Ergot,  401. 
Ergotinic  Acid,  401. 
Ergotinum,  401. 


Erioaoess,  311. 
Ericolin,  311. 
Erythroxylacea;,  231. 
Eseriue,  257. 
Essences,  12. 
Ether.  168. 

 ,  Spirit  of,  169. 

 ,  Nitrous,  174. 

Ethidene,  Dichloiido  of,  172. 
Ethylate  of  Sodium,  174. 
Eucalyptus,  276. 
Eugenol  and  Eugenin,  271. 
Euonymus,  218. 
Euphorbiaceee,  358. 
Expectant  treatment,  430. 
Expectorants,  517,  525. 
Extracta,  12. 


Earina  Tritici,  399. 

Fatty  Degeneration,  106,  494. 

Fel  Bovinum  Puriflcatuin,  409. 

Fennel,  286. 

Ferrum,  Salts  of,  78. 

Fever,  559. 

Ficus,  374. 

Filices,  404. 

Filix  Mas,  404. 

Fir  Wool  Oil,  384. 

Flour,  399. 

Foenicuhun,  286. 

Fowler's  Solution,  107. 

Foxglove,  341. 

Frangula  Boi-k,  248. 

Frankincense,  382. 

Friar's  Balsam,  312. 

Friedrichshall  Water,  40. 

Puchsin.  193. 

Fungi,  406. 


Galbannm,  283. 

Galla,  369. 

Gallic  Acid,  370. 

Gamboge,  2t0. 

Gargarismata,  17. 

Gelsemium,  322. 

General  Therapeutics,  1,  426. 

Generative  Organs,  Substances 

acting  on,  572. 
Gentian,  325. 
Ginger,  386. 
Glucosides,  10. 
Glycerina,  13. 
Glycerinum,  316. 
Glycyrrhiza,  252. 
Goa  Powder,  259. 
Gossyi)ium,  234. 
Gramiuacete,  399. 
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Granati  Radix,  276. 
Gravel,  552. 

Gregory's  Powder,  349. 
Grey  Powder,  91. 
Griffiths'  Mixture,  78. 
Guoiacol,  194. 
Guaiacmn,  241. 
Guarann,  231. 
Gxim  Eesins,  9. 
Gurus,  9. 

Gutta  Peroba,  311. 
Guttiferte,  240. 
Gynocoi-dia  odorata,  277. 

Hfematinics,  482,  486. 
HEEinatoxylon,  262. 
Hffimorrbage,  50.5. 
Hffimostatics,  508,  511. 
Hamamelacece,  368. 
Hamamelis,  368. 
HaiTogate,  Waters  of,  86. 
Health,  426. 

Heart,  Measures  affecting  501 
555  ^^''"^^"^es  aifecting, 

Heavy  Oil  of  Wine,  168. 
Hellebore,  Green,  394. 
Hemidesmus,  324. 
Hemiptera,  416. 
Hemp,  Indian,  374. 
Hirndo,  419. 

HoflPmann's  Anodyne,  169 
Homatropine,  339 
Honey,  415. 
Hop,  376. 

Hordeum  Decortioatum,  400 
Hiinyadi  Jdnos  Water,  40  58 
Hydi-agogues,  463,  471.     '  ' 
Hydrargyrism,  100. 
Hydrargyrum,  91. 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  129 
Hydroehinon,  192. 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  140 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Diluted.  184 
Hymenoptera,  415.  ' 
Hyoscine,  3.38. 
Hyo.scyaminei  3,38. 
Hyoscyamug,  337. 
Hyi>notics,  5.34,  .541. 
Hypodermic  injection,  14,  22. 
Hypopbospbites,  104. 

Iceland  Moss,  405 
Igasuric  Acid,  319. 
llhcium  Anisatum,  203 
Immediate  treatment,  429 
Impurities,  Table  and  detection  7 
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Incompatibility,  25. 
Indian  Hemp,  374. 
Indigo,  266. 
Infusions,  14. 
Inhalation,  22. 

Injection,  Hypodermic,  14,  22. 

 ,  Interstitial,  22. 

Insect  Powder,  305. 
Insomnia,  540. 

Intestines,  Substances  acting  on, 

Inulin,  305. 
Iodine,  122. 
lodism,  127. 
Iodoform,  195. 
Ipecacuanha,  298. 
Iridacete,  387. 
Iris,  388. 
Iron,  78. 
Isinglass,  413. 


Jaborandi,  245. 
Jalap,  328. 
JalapEe  Eesina,  328. 
Jalapin,  328. 
James's  Powder,  112. 
J uniper,  384. 

Kairin,  193. 
Kamala,  361. 

li^^'^y^ibstances  acting  on,  S53. 

Kissi'ngen,  Waters  of,  43 
Kousso,  270. 
Krameria,  230. 
Kreuznach,  Waters  of,  86. 

Labiatae,  345. 
Lac,  409. 
Lactic  Acid,  149. 
Lactuca,  303. 
Lard,  411. 
Laricis  Cortex,  381. 
Lavidanin,  209,  222. 
Laudanum,  211. 
LauraceoB,  351. 
Laurocerasus,  270. 
Lavender,  346. 
Laxatives,  463,  471. 
Lead,  Salts  of,  00 
Leech,  419. 

LeguiniuosD3,  251. 
Lemon,  237. 
lettuce,  303. 
Lichenes,  435. 
Liliacete,  389. 
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Limonis  Cortex,  2:!7. 

 Sucous,  238. 

LinaceEe,  233. 
Linctus,  17. 
Linimeuta,  14. 
Lini  Semina,  233. 
Linoleio  Acid,  233. 
Liqviidamliaraceca,  368. 
Liquoreg,  14. 
Liquorice,  252. 
Liquor  Pancreaticns,  411. 

 Sodii  Etliylatis,  174. 

Lithium,  49. 
Litmus,  405. 
Liver,  Disorders  of,  475. 

 ,  Substances  acting  on,  479. 

Lixiviation,  6. 
Lobelia,  309. 
Lobeliacece,  309. 
LoganiaceoB,  318. 
Logwood,  262. 
Lotiones,  14. 
Lupulus,  376. 


Mace,  350. 
Maceration,  6,  16. 
Magnesium,  55. 
MagnoliacecB,  203. 
Malaria,  Quinine  in,  296. 
Male  Fern,  404. 
Malt  Extract,  400. 
Malvaceas,  234. 
Manganesium,  89. 
Manna,  318. 

Marienbad,  Waters  of,  40,  43. 
Marmor  Album,  53. 
Masticbe,  249. 
Matico,  364. 
Measures,  17. 
Meconic  Acid,  213. 
Meconin,  209. 
Mel,  415. 

MelantliacetB,  394. 
Mella,  14. 

MenispermacesB,  204. 
Mentha  Piperita,  346. 

 Tiridis,  346. 

Menthol,  347. 

Mercury,  91. 

MetaboUsm,  487. 

Metamorphine,  209,  222. 

Methylene,  Bichloride  of,  173. j 

Mezereon,  357. 

Mica  Panis,  399. 

Milk,  409. 

Misturie,  14. 

Moraceffl,  374. 

Mori  Succus,  374. 


MorphinoB  Acetas,  212. 

 BLmecouatis,  Liquor,  213. 

 Hydrocbloras,  211. 

 Sulphas,  213. 

Morphine,  209,  221. 
Morrhuffi  Oleum,  413. 
Moschus,  407. 
Muoilagines,  14. 
Muscarine,  406. 
Musk,  407. 
Mustard,  225,  227. 
Myristica,  350. 
Myristicacese,  350. 
Myrosin,  226. 
Myrrh,  250. 
Myrtacese,  271. 


Naphthaliu,  193. 
Nai)hthol,  194. 
Naroein,  209,  221. 
Narcotics,  533,  542. 
Narcotine,  209,  221. 
Natural  Recovery,  427. 
NectaudrtB  Cortex,  355. 
Nervous     System,  Substances 

acting  on,  541. 
Neutral  Substances,  10. 
Nicotine,  339. 
Nitric  Acid,  139. 
Nitrite  of  Amyl,  181. 
Nitroglycerin  um,  183. 
Nitrous  Ether,  174. 

 Oxide  Gas,  171. 

Nutmeg,  350. 
Nux  Vomica,  318. 


Oil  of  Wine,  168. 

Oils,  Fixed  aud  Volatile,  8,  9. 

Olea,  8,  9,  15. 

Oleacea;,  314, 

Oleata,  14. 

Oleatum  Hvdi-argyri,  95,  318. 

 Ziuci,  70,  318. 

Oleic  Acid,  317. 
Olein,  314,  411. 
Oleo-resina  Cubebo3,  363. 
Oleo-resins,  9. 
Oleum  Aniygdaloe,  269. 

  Cajuputi,  275. 

 Crotonis,  358. 

 •  Eucal.Tpti,  276. 

 Juniperi,  .384. 

 Lavandulte,  346. 

 Lini,  234. 

 Menthce  Piperitte,  346. 

  Viridis,  346. 

 MorrhuoB,  413. 
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Oleum  MyristicBB,  351. 

 Expressmn,  350. 

 OUviE,  3U. 

 Phosphoratum,  lOi. 

 Piui  Sylvestris,  381. 

 Eioini,  360. 

 Rosmarini,  3i5. 

 Rut£e,  241. 

 Santali,  357. 

 Sinapis,  226. 

 TerebinthiiisB,  377. 

— —  Theobromatis,  239. 
Olive  Oil,  314. 
Opiauine,  209,  222 
Opium,  208. 

- — ,  Constituents  of,  209 

Orauge,  235. 

Ovi  Albumen,  412. 

 Vitellus,  412. 

Ox  BOe,  409. 

°^'^^g°Slol^i".    Reduction  of, 

Oxyjnel,  i41. 

 Scilloe,  390. 

Oxytocics,  572, 

Pack,  Wet,  569. 
Pain,  5.34. 

Palmitic  Acid,  314,  411 
Palmitin,  314,  411. 
Pancreatic  preparations,  411 
i'apaveracea;,  207. 
Papaverine,  209,  222 
Papaver  Ehceas,  225 
Papaveris  Capsula;,  207 
Paracoto  Bark,  357. 
Paraffinum  Durum,  198 

■  MoUe,  196. 

Paraldehyde,  175 
Paralysis,  5.35,  539. 
Paramorphine,  209. 
Paregoric  Elixir,  211  353 
Pareira,  206. 
Pathology,  427 
Pectin,  9. 
Pelletierine,  277 
Pellitory,  304. 
Pepper,  362. 
Peppei-mint,  346 
Pepsin,  410. 
Percolation,  16 
Peru  Balsam,  255 
Pessaries,  17. 

WeTlaf     I'-Parations,  Ta- 
— —  Proces.ses,  5. 

Pharmacodynamica,  2  426 
Phannacology,  2. 


Phenol,  187. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  140. 
Phosphorus,  104. 
Physiological  action,  426. 
Physostigma,  257. 
Picrotoxin,  207. 
Pilocarpi  Poliola,  245. 
Pilooarpiuaa  Nitras,  245. 
PihiliB,  15. 
Pimento,  274. 
Pimpinella  Anisum,  285 
Pmus  Sylvestris,  384. 
Piperaceffi,  302. 
Piperiue,  362. 
Piper  Nigrum,  362. 
Piscidia,  266. 
Pistacia,  249. 
Pix  Burguudiea,  382. 

 Liquida,  383. 

Plumbum,  Salts  of,  60. 
Plummers  Pill,  93. 
Podophyllum,  201. 
Polygalacete,  239. 
Polygonaceas,  348. 
Pomegranate  Root  Bark,  276 
Porphyroxin,  209,  222 
Potassa  Sulphiu-ata,  13.3 
Potassii  Bromidum,  1^9 

 lodidum,  123. 

— —  Permanganas,  89. 
Potassium,  Salts  of  28 
Prescribing,  20      '  ' 
Prescription,  The,  26  ' 
Preventive  treatment,  429. 
Proof  Spirit,  152. 
Prune,  269. 

Pi-ussic  Acid,  184,  269,  270 

Pterocarpi  Lignum,  254. 

Pu  Una,  Waters  of,  58. 

Pulmonary  sedatives,  518 

Pulveres,  15. 

Pulverisation,  5 

Pimgents,  433,  438,  448 

Punica  Grauatum,  276 

Pn?„ '.^"''^^''"•'os  acting  ou  572 

Purgatives,  468 

Pyrethrnm,  304. 

- —  Roseum,  305. 

Pyrexia,  559. 

Pyridine,  339. 

Pyrogallic  Acid,  37.'5 

Pyroxylin,  235. 

Quassia,  247. 

Quebracho,  323 

QuercOs  Cortei,  309. 

Quimdine,  290 

QuininD3  Hydr'ocUloras,  292. 
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Quiiiiuas  Sulplias,  292. 
Qixinine,  290. 

EauvmciilaceEe,  198. 
Rational  treatment,  430. 
Eeoovery,  Natural,  427. 
Eectified  Spirit,  152. 
Eed  Precipitate,  92. 

 Sandal  Wood,  254. 

Refrigerants,  555,  563. 
Remijia,  291. 
Eesiu,  378. 
Eesins,  9. 
Eesorcin,  191. 
Respiratory  system,  512. 

 .  Substances  acting  on, 

Ehamnacece,  248. 
Rliamniis  Prangula,  248. 

 PursMana,  240. 

Ehatany  Root,  230. 
Rheum,  348. 
Ehoeados  Petala,  225. 
Rhubarb,  348. 
Eicini  Oleum,  360. 
Eocbelle  Salt,  38,  40. 
Eosa  Canina,  268. 

 Centifolia,  267. 

 GalUca,  267. 

Eosemory,  345. 
Rue,  244. 
Ruminantia,  407. 
Euta  Graveolens,  244. 


Sabadilla,  395. 
Sabinse  Cacumina,  885. 
Saccharum,  404. 

 Lactis,  409. 

Sacred  Bark,  249. 
Saffi-on,  387. 

St.  Moritz,  Waters  of,  86, 
Salicaceee,  365. 
Salicinum,  365. 
Salicylic  Acid,  365. 
Saline  Diuretics,  547. 

 Purgatives,  462. 

Sambucus  Niger,  289. 
Sautalaceee,  357. 
Santali,  Oleum,  367. 
Santonioa,  305. 
Santonin,  .305. 
SapindaceoB,  231. 
Sajjo  Animalis,  408. 

 Durus,  314. 

 Mollis,  315. 

Saponin,  229. 
SapotaceDB,  311, 


Sarsa,  388. 
Sassafras,  354. 
Savin,  385. 

Seammonire  Radix,  326. 

 Resina,  327. 

Scammouium,  326. 
Scilla,  389. 
Scoparium,  253. 
Scrophulariaceoe,  341. 
Sedatives,  Cardiac,  510. 

 ,  Cerebral,  541. 

 ,  Intestinal,  464. 

 ,  Pulmonary,  518. 

Senega,  229. 
Senna,  266. 
Sensation,  528. 
Serjjentaria,  356. 
Sevum,  408. 
Shampooing,  490. 
Sherry,  153. 
Sialagogues,  433,  438. 
Signs  and  symbols,  17,  27. 
Silver  Salts,  66. 
SimarubaceiB,  247. 
Siuapis,  225. 
Sinigrin,  226. 
Skin,  554. 
Sleep,  528,  534. 
SmilaeeoB,  388. 
Soap,  314,  408. 

Sodffi  ChlorinatiE,  Liquor,  121. 
Sodii  Arsenias,  107. 

 Bromidum,  129. 

 Ethylatis,  Liquor,  174. 

 Hypophosphis,  104. 

 Hyposulphis,  147. 

 lodidum,  124. 

 Nitris,  149. 

 Salieylas,  365. 

 Sulphis,  147. 

 Sulphoearbolas,  188. 

 Valerianas,  303. 

Sodium  Salts,  36. 
Solanacece,  329. 
Solutions,  14. 
Spa,  Waters  of,  86, 
Sparteine,  253. 
Spearmint,  346. 
Spermaceti,  411. 
Sphacelinic  Acid,  401. 
Spigelia,  322. 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  174. 
Spirits,  15. 

Sjiiritus  .ffitheris,  169. 

 Compositus,  169. 

 Nitrosi,  174. 

 Rectiflcatus,  152.  - 

 Tenuior,  152. 

 Vini  Gallici,  152. 


Index. 


Sqnin,  389. 

Staijliisas-ria,  202. 

Starch,  399. 

Stearic  Acid,  411. 

Stimulants,  Cardiac,  502,  510. 

 ,  Cei-ebral,  532. 

 ,  Circulatory,  503,  511. 

 ,  Duodenal,  456. 

 ,  ExteiTial,  570. 

 ,  Gastric,  440. 

 ,  Hepatic,  475. 

 ,  Intestinal,  462. 

 ,  Local,  529. 

 ,  Motor,  531. 

 ,  Nervo-muscular,  463. 

 of  palate,  437. 

 ,  Eenal,  546,  547. 

 ,  Eespiratory,  515. 

Stomachics,  440,  448. 
Storax,  368. 
Stramonii  Folia,  337. 

 Semina,  336. 

Strathpetfer  Water,  135. 
Strophanthus,  324. 
Strychnine,  319. 
Styptics,  508,  570. 
Styrax  Prnparatus,  368. 
Styrol,  368. 

Subcutaneous  injection,  14,  22 
Succi,  15. 
Sudonfics,  556. 
Suet,  408. 
Sugar,  409. 

 of  Milk,  409. 

Sulphiu-,  132. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  139. 

Sulphuris  lodidum,  134. 

Sulphurous  Acid,  146 

Sumbul,  288. 

Suppositories,  15. 

^556*'     ^'^"'^'^^^  iiifliiencing>. 

Symptomatic  treatment  4^9 
Syncope,  509.  '   "  ' 

S;  rups,  15. 
Syrnpns,  404. 

Taliaci  Folia,  339 
T.aheila;,  1.5. 

Tables  of  anthelmintics,  470 
—  of  drugs  iulliienciu-  meta- 
bolism, 497.  lucuit 

"TTont  .122?™''''®"*''^''^  Prepara. 

~r,  ?f   ,^<=™edies  influencing 
duodenal  digestion,  459.  ^ 

iV*'  ^'^^i'  "^eat,  561 
the  blood,  487. 
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Tables  of  remedies  influencing 
the  cii-eulatory  system,  510. 

    the  generative 

organs,  572. 

 the  intestines.  471. 

 the  kidney,  553. 

 the  liver,  479. 

 the  mouth,  438 

    the  nervous  sys- 
tem, 541. 

 the  pupil,  572. 

 the  resijiratory 

system,  525. 

 the  stomach,  448. 

 vomiting,  454. 

 of    vegetable    and  animal 

products,  420. 
Tamarind,  263. 
Tannic  Acid,  370. 
Tar,  383. 
Taraxacum,  307. 
Tartar  Emetic,  112. 
Tartaric  Acid,  142. 
Tea,  240. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis,  381 
Terebiuthinas  Oleum,  377. 

ThaUine,  193. 

Thebaine,  209,  221 

Thebolactic  Acid,' 209. 

Theobroma  Oil,  239. 

Theobromine,  239. 

Therapeutics,  1,  426. 

Theriaca,  404. 

Thus  Americanum,  382 

Thymelaceae,  357. 

Thymol,  348. 

Tincturse,  15. 

Tobacco,  339. 

Tohi  Balsam,  256. 

Tonics,  Hoematiuic,  4S2,  49;) 

 ,  Stomachic,  441. 

Tragacanth,  251. 
Treacle,  404. 
Treatment,  429. 
Trimethylnniin,  186. 
Trochisci,  16. 
Tropic  Acid,  331 
Tropin,  331. 

Tuubridge  Wells,  Waters  of,  86. 
Purmeric,  386. 
Tiuiientine,  377. 


Umbelliferos,  280. 
Unguenta,  10. 
Urethan,  176. 
Urine,  Alltalisers  of,  .146 
— .^^  l(on.e.lies  influeuci, 
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Urson,  311. 
UVBB,  241. 

 Ursi  Folia,  311. 


Valerian,  303. 

Valerianacece,  .303. 

Vapores,  10. 

Vaseline,  196. 

Veratrine,  395. 

Veratrum  Vu-icle,  394. 

Vesicants,  Sfti. 

Vichy,  Waters  of,  42,  43,  4S0. 

Vina,  16. 

Vinegar,  141. 

Viui  Gallici  Spiritus,  162. 

 Spiritus  Bectificatus,  152. 

 Tenuior,  152. 

Vinum  Anrantii,  153,  236, 

 Xerioum,  153. 

VitacefB,  241. 
Vomiting,  449,  451. 


Water,  150. 
 batbs,  507. 


Waters,  Alkaline,  42. 

 ,  Aperient,  58. 

 ,  Chalybeate,  86. 

 ,  Saline  purgative,  40,  53,  40.3. 

 ,  Sodium,  42. 

 ,  Suljihated,  43. 

Weights  and  Measures,  17. 
Wet  Paoli,  572. 
White  Precipitate,  94, 
Wiesbaden,  Waters  of,  43. 
Wildungeu,  Waters  of,  4:5. 
Willow  Barli,  365. 
Woodhnll  Water,  127. 
Wounds,  Treatment  of,  570. 


Yeast,  406. 

Yellow  Jasmine,  322. 

Yolk  of  Egg,  412. 


Zinc,  Salts  of,  68. 

Zinci  Suli^hocarbolas,  189. 

 Valerianas,  304. 

Zingiber,  .380. 
Zygophylacem,  241. 
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FOR 

Students  of  Medicine. 


'THIS  Series  has  been  projected  to  meet  the  demand 
A  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners  for  com- 
pact and  authoritative  Manuals  embodying  the  most 
recent  discoveries,  and  presenting  them  to  the  reader 
in  a  cheaper  and  more  portable  form  than  has  till 
now  been  customary  in  Medical  Works. 

The  Manuals  contain  all  the  information  required 
for  the  Medical  Examinations  of  the  various  Colleges, 
Halls,  and  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies. 

The  Authors  will  be  found  to  be  either  Examiners 
or  the  leading  Teachers  in  well-known  Medical 
Schools.  This  ensures  the  practical  utility  of  the 
Series,  while  the  introduction  of  the  results  of  the 
latest  scientific  researches,  British  and  Foreign,  will 
recommend  them  also  to  Practitioners  who  desire  to 
keep  pace  with  the  swift  strides  that  are  being  made 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

In  the  rapid  advance  in  modern  Medical  know- 
ledge, new  subjects  have  come  to  the  front  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  systematically  handled,  nor  the 
facts  connected  with  them  properly  collected.  The 
treatment  of  such  subjects  forms  an  important  feature 
of  this  Series. 

New  and  valuable  Illustrations  are  freely  intro- 
duced. The  Manuals  are  printed  in  clear  type,  upon 
good  paper.  They  are  of  a  size  convenient  for  the 
pocket,  and  bound  in  red  cloth  limp,  with  red  edges. 
They  contain  from  300  to  540  pages,  and  are  pub- 
lished at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d. 


Manuals  for  Students  of  Medicine. 


Elements  of  Histology.    By  E.  Klkin,  m.d.,  f.r.s. 

Joint-Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Medical  School  of  St.  Bartholome;^'s  Hospital,  London.  6s 

Surgical  Pathology.    By  A.  J.  Pepper,   M.B.,  M.S., 

f;  M     !  '""^  Teacher  of  Practical   Surgery  at 

St.  Mary's  Hospital.    7s.  6d.  6   J  ■»-'' 

^%^ifrV^^PP^'®'?  ^°:atomy.   By  Frederick  Treves, 
Hospital.'  75^^?    '  °"  Anatomy  at,  the  London 

emistry.  .  By  Charles  H.  Ralfe,  M.D. 
h .  K.  O.  P. ,  Assistant  Physician  at  the  London  Hospital.  5s. 

Human  Physiology.  By  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F  R  C  S 
Examiner  in  Physiology,    Royal  College  of    Surgeons  of 
England.    JVeiv  and  Ealarged  Edition,  78.  6d.  °^ 

^^SS  ^M  D ''I.To  P^^?"^,P^^*i°«;         J-  MITCHEU, 
■  '  ?r     \r  \.-^-'   Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at 

¥L"Nfw%TtS''of  tf ^^^A?^'  r ^"'^^'^'^^  *°  the  HosJLl 
ine  JNew  Edition  of  this  A^'^ork  contains  an  account  of  thp 

action  and  uses  of  aU  the  important  new  Dru-s  admitted  into 
£«H5i  the  Pharmacoposia.    7s.  6d.  -^^  "o'>  damittea  into 

By  J.  McGregor-Robertson 
fertitVSilksgt^l'lieS.^"'''^^*^^*^        ^^^-1°^^.  Unl: 

^%^v°f  R^^^'^^rf^^'  ^  Manual  for  the  Wards 

i!y  A.  Pearce  Gould,  M.S.,  MB  F  R  p  c!  a  1 
Surgeon  to  Middlesex  Hospital.    7s.' 6d.  '  ^''''^^^^ 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phvsiolne-v    p  r. 

ii  W^e^'  ?3.^,a.^-^essor  of  Co^S^Mli 

^°jTrH  ByA.  J.  Pepper    MS  MB 

o'fLontom''^""'"^--      '^"^'^"■'^^'^  ^^"^--^  to'the  U^ivSy 

^^?R  C  p-^?.?o/^^  Anatomy.    By  John  Cornow  M  D 

on  Pathologic-al  "^JJ,  it^^^h^s's  ^S.' 
0/,.er  Volumes  will  follow  in  due  course 
Cassell    Co»,pa„y,  Lunited.  Lud.ate  Hill,  London. 


Clinical  Manuals 

FOR 

Practitioners  and  Stiidents  of  Medicine. 

Complete  Monographs  on  Special  Subjects. 
nPHE  object  of  this  Series  is  to  present  to 
the  Practitioner  and  Student  of  Medicine 
original,  concise,  and  complete  monographs 
on  all  the  principal  subjects  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  both  general  and  special. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Series  will  enable 
the  Practitioner  to  keep  abreast  with  the  rapid 
advances  at  present  being  made  in  medical 
knowledge,  and  that  it  will  supplement  for 
the  Student  the  comparatively  scanty  infor- 
mation on  special  subjects  contained  in  the 
general  text-books. 

The  Series  will  form  a  complete  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science 
in  separate  volumes. 

The  Manuals  will  be  written  by  leading 
Hospital  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  whose 
work  on  each  special  subject  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  authoritative. 

The  Manuals  will  be  printed  in  clear 
type  upon  good  paper.  They  will  be  of  a 
size  convenient  for  the  pocket,  substantially 
bound  in  cloth  limp.  Each  volume  will  con- 
tain about  544  pages,  and  will   be  freely 


Illustrated  by  Original  Chromo-Lithographs 
and  Woodcuts,  when  required,  and  will  be 
published  at  about  8s.  6d.  each. 

LIST  OF  MANUALS. 

1.  — Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses.  By  George 

H  Savage,  M  p.,  Medical  Superintendent  and  Resident 
Physician  to  Bethkrn  Royal  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Mental 
Diseases  at  Guys  Hospital.    8S.  6d. 

2.  -Intestinal    Obstruction.     By  Frederick 

t^ThTi  ;  u  '  .^"'•geon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at,  the  London  Hospital.    8s.  6d. 

r^^'^f  *       V'^  Tongne.    By  H.  T.  Butlin, 

8  cL^mo  Vtattf  "9!."'^'°"  '°      Bartholomew's  Hospital.  With 

4  ~Siirai^al  Diseases  of  CJiildren.  By  Edmund 

rrT^fh^^-'^H  /-J^-C-S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospira 
S  St  MW.  '°'  ^"'^  Lecturer  on  AnaLmy 

at,  bt.  Marys  Hospital.    With  4  chromo  p'ates.  9s. 

^■~^'-^^^'c*^i*'  ,  By  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  F  R  .S 

^.K.L.b.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  and  to  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.    With  8  chromo  plates!  9s! 

pSTif  (^f'^c.^'*'^^"**^**-^-       T.  Picker. 

Surgery  at.  MiddS/os^if -'v^llLTchr'om^it^^^^^  °" 

^■"^r'Sp^h^''--     ^y.f-         Broadbent,  M.D., 
Hosp?taK*  '°'  '^"^  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  Mary's 

'■"SctTsnifri^^  CLEMENT 
HospitkL     '        '  ^•'^•C-S-,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Guy's 

0/  Joints.    By  Howard  Marsh 

It  St   Barfhnln''  ^"^'''T  ^■"■'P""  lecturer  on  Anatom^ 

Hof^iti^Sor^^n^rt?:^^^^^^  ^"^  -  '''^  Children'^ 

c^?*?     ^''^  ^rea.*;?.  By  Thomas  Bryant 

Ho^;?t=^:'  ""'l    Lecturer   on   Surgery  at,  Guy'^ 

i2.~mseases  of  the  Bectam  and  Anus  Bv 

OM^r  Volumes  will  follow  in  due  course. 
C<»,eU&  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill.  London. 


Second  Year  of  Issue.    Price  5s. 

The  Year-Book  of  Treatment. 

A  Critical  Revie^v  for  Praditiotiers  of  Medicine. 

'TPHE  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  to  the  Practitioner 
not  only  a  complete  account  of  all  the  more  important 
advances  made  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease,  but  to  furnish  also 
a  Review  of  the  .same  by  a  competent  authority. 

Each  department  of  practice  is  fully  and  concisely  treated, 
and  such  allusions  to  recent  pathological  and  clinical  work 
as  bear  directly  upon  Treatment  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
each  .subject. 

The  medical  literature  of  all  countries  is  placed  under 
contribution,  and  the  Work  deals  with  all  matters  relating  to 
Treatment  that  have  been  published  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30th.    A  full  reference  is  given  To  tvejy  article  noticed. 


"  This  book  is  the  combined  work  of  twenty-three  contributors, 
who  have  not  only  abstracted  the  be.st  contributions  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  during  the  twelve  months,  but 
have  criticised  them.  The  whole  is  compressed  into  300  octavo 
pages,  and  the  matter  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  nutshell.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  apportioned  to  the  individual  con- 
tributors with  excellent  judgment,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of 
cxti-eme  value  to  all  who  in  these  busy  times  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ever-advancing  march  of  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine." — Lancet. 

"  This  handbook  contains,  within  the  space  of  three  hundred 
pages,  a  wonderfully  complete  summary — review  of  the  methods 
of  treatment,  new  and  resuscitated,  which  have  been  advocated 
during  the  year  with  which  it  deals." — British  Medical fottrnal. 

"  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  book  to  all  practitioners , 
and  we  shall  not  be  exaggerating  if  we  say  that  this  book,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  see  has  already  reached  a  second  edition,  is 
one  of  that  class  which  it  is  an  economy  to  possess." — London 
Medical  Record. 

Casselt  li  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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Authoritative  Work  on  Health  by  Eminent  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

The  Book  of  Health. 

A  Systematic  Treatise  for  the  Professional  and  General  Reader 
upon  the  Science  and  the  Preservation  of  Health    .  21s. 
Half  morocco  25s 
CONTENTS.  ' 
By  W.  S.  SAVORY,   F.R.S.  — 
Introductory. 


By  Sir  RISDON  BENNETT 
M.D.,  F.R.S. —  Food  and  its 
Use  in  Hf?alth. 

By  T.  LAUDER  BRUNTON, 
M.D.,  F.R..S.-THE  Influence 
OF  Stimulants  AND  Narcotics 
ON  Health. 

By  Sir  J.  CRICHTON-BROWNE, 
LL.D.,  M.D. — Education  and 
THE  Nervous  System. 

By  JAMES  CANTLIE,  F.R.C.S. 
—The  Influence  of  Exer- 
cise on  Health. 

By  FREDERICK  TREVES, 
F.R.C.S.— The  Influence  of 
Dress  on  Health. 

By  J.  E.  POLLOCK,  M.D.-The 
Influence  OF  our  Surround- 
ings on  Health. 
J-r.^"SSELL  REYNOLDS, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.-The  Influence 
OF  Travelling  on  Health. 


Edited  by  MALCOLM  MORRIS 


By    SHIRLEY  MURPHY 
M.R.C.S.— Health  at  Home! 
By  W.  B.  CHEADLE,  M.D. — 
Health     in     Infancy  and 

CHILDHf>OD. 

By  CLEMENT  DUKES,  M.D.- 

Health  at  School. 
By  HENRY  POWER,  F.R.C.S. 

— The  Eye  and  Sight 
By  G.  P.  FIELD,  M.R.C.S.-The 

Ear  and  Hearing. 
ByJ.  S.  BRISTOWE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Throat  and  Voice 
By  CHARLES  S.  TOMES,  F.R.S. 

— The  Teeth. 
By  MALCOLM  MORRIS.-Ti;f 

Skin  and  Hair. 
By  SIR  JOSEPH  FAYRER, 

K.C.S.I.,    F.R.S.,    and  \ 

EWART,   M.D.-Health  in 

India. 

By  HERMANN  WEBER,  M.D. 
—Climate  and  Health  Re- 
sorts. 
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Important  Work  on  Sanitation. 

Our  Homes,  a7td  How  to  Make 
the7n  Healthy 

Half  morocco  .  '  Ion 


CONTENTS.  '  ^■'** 

"  LL.D.. 


Health^in  the  Home.    By  w.  b.  Richardson,  m.d  ,  

Architecture.   By  p.  GORDON  smith  f  p  t  c  a 

DOWNES  VOUNG,  A.R  I.B.A       '  ^•^•'•t^  A-'  and  KEITH 
Internal  Decoration.      By  ROBERT  w    r.  nic:    p  c  a 

MALCOLM  MORRIS,  B'RCS  Ed  '  """^ 

Lighting.     By  R.  BRUDENELL  CARTER,  F  R  C  S 

By  DOUGLAS 'gaLTON,  C.B., 
House  Drainage.  By  william  EASSIE,  c  E   F  l  s   F  r  s 
'''''''''^lof^^A^ctlf^^^l,  r%  Arrangeinents.'-'By 
Water.    By  PROF   F.  S.  R  FRANCOIS  DE  CHAUMONT,  M.D. 

JeGGS.  C°f  ■  ^■'•C-E-;  and  J.  WALLACE 

Disposal  of  Refuse  by  Dry  Methods.  '  By  THE  EDITOR 
The  Nursery.    By  WILLIAM  SQUIRE,  M  D  FRCP 

House  Cleaning.   By  phyllis  Browne 
Sickness  in  the  House.    By  the  editor 
Legal  Responsibilities.   By  thos.  eccleston  gibb  m  p 

&c.  &c. 

Fourth  and  CJieap  Edition.  PHce^I~6d^7^:lmh72s. 

A  Handbook  of  Nttrsino- 

For  the  Home  and  for  the  Hospital.  By  Catherine  T.  Woot 
Lady  SupcK-mtendent  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Great  Ormond  Street. 

particulars  of  several  Hundred  Volumes,  includim^  Bibles  and 
Religious  Works,  Illustrated  and  Fine- Art  Volumes,  Children's 
Books,  Dictionaries,  Educational  Works,  Histoi-y  Natu-al 
History,  Household  and  Domestic  Treatises,  Science  Travels 
Ac,  together  with  a  Synopsis  of  their  numerous  'illustrated 
Serial  Publications,  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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